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Art.  I. — 1.  De  la  Democratie  en  AmSrigue.  Par  Alexia  db 
TocQUEViLLB,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris : 
1835-1840. 

2.  Democrcuy  in  America*  By  Albxis  de  Tocqueville, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  TranshUed  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.,  Barrister-at*Law.  4  vols.  8vo.  ^London; 
1835-1840. 

Tt  has  been  the  rare  fortune  of  M.  de  Tocquevllle's  book  to 
-^  have  achieved  an  easy  triumph,  both  over  the  indifference 
of  our  at  once  busy  and  indolent  public  to  profound  speculation, 
and  over  the  particular  obstacles  which  oppose  the  reception  of 
speculations  from  a  foreign,  and,  above  all,  from  a  French  source. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  remark  often  ^made  upon  us  by 
foreigners,  that  the  character  of  our  national  intellect  is  insular. 
The  general  movement  of  the  European  mind  sweeps  past  us 
without  our  being  drawn  into  it,  or  even  looking  sufficiently  at  it 
to  discover  in  wlmt  direction  it  is  tending ;  and,  if  we  had  not  a 
tolerably  rapid  original  movement  of  our  own,  we  should  long 
since  have  been  left  in  the  distance.  The  French  language  is 
almost  universally  cultivated  on  this  side  of  the  Channel;  a  flood 
of  human  beings  perpetually  ebbs  and  flows  between  London  and 
Paris ;  nation^  prejudices  and  animosities  are  becoming  num- 
bered among  ike  things  that  were ;  yet  the  revolution  which  has 
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taken  plaee  in  the  tendencies  of  French  thonght,  which  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  higher  literature  of  France,  and 
idmost  that  of  the  French  language,  seems  hitherto,  as  far  as  the 
Enfi^lish  public  are  concerned,  to  have  taken  place  in  vain.  At 
a  time  when  the  prevailing  tone  of  French  speculation  is  one 
of  exaggerated  reaction  agaijist  ^e  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  French  philosophy,  with  us,  is  still  synonymous  with 
Encyclopedism.  The  Englishmen  may  almost  be  numbered 
who  are  aware  that  France  has  prodiic^d  atijf  gfeat  tiamel  in 
pfo^'iitferatttre  sirtce  Voltaire  and  Rousseau ;  ^m.'viinh  rtodern 
history  has  been  receiving  a  new  aspect  from  the  labours  of  men 
who  are  not  only  among  the  profounaest  ihtnkers,  but  the  clearest 
and  most  popular  waiters  of  their  age,  even  those  of  their  works 
which  are  expressly  dedicated  to  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
remain  mostly  untranslated,  and  in  almost  ^1  cases  unread. 

To  this  general  neglect  M.  de  Tocqueville's  book  forms,  how-* 
ever,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  brilliant  .exception.     Its  reputa- 
tion, was  as  sudden,  and  is  a§  eitensive^  in  this  country  as  in 
France,  and  in  that  htfge  part^f  Europe  wMch  receives  its  opin«> 
ions  from  France.     The  progress  of  political  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  comparisons  made  between  the  fruits  ,^f  a  pe|)ul|ir  constitv- 
tibii  in  one  side  of  the  Atlahtlc,  and  of  a  milted  governmeht 
with  ^  pfepoilderating'  aridtO(5ratic  element  on  the  other,  had 
made  the  working  of  American  institutions  a  p^tty  question. 
V^t  many  years,  every  book  &f  travels  in  America  had  been  4 
party  pamphlet^  ol>  had  at  least  fallen  among  partisans,  and  been 
{HMsed  Into  the  service  of  one  party  or  of  the  other-  When,  diere- 
fore,  a  new  book,  of  a  grave  and  imposing  character,  on  Deibo- 
cracy  in  Anierica,  made  its  appearance  even  on  the  other  side  of 
lhe>  British  Channel,  it  wm  not  tikely  to  be  overlooked,  or  to 
•scapa  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  partly  purposes*     If  ever 
politieal  writer  nad  reason  to  believe  that  he  bad  kboured 
iHootasfully  to  render  his  book  incapable  of  mx^h  a  usei  Mi 
dc   ToeqMville  was  entitled  to  think  so^      BtH  though  faiil 
theories  are  of  an  impartiality  Without  example^  and  bis  prae- 
tijoal  conclusions  lean  towards  Radicklism,  %ome  of  his  phrftsed 
are  susceptible  of  a  Tory  application.    One  of  these  is  ^  the 
*  t3mmny  of  the  majority.'    Inis  phrase  was  forthwitJi  adopted 
into  the  Conservative  dialect,  and  trumpeted  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel  in  his  l^mworth  ordtiod,  When,  as  booksellers*  advert 
thements  have  since  frequently  reminded  us,  he  ^  earnestly 
'  rei^fsted  the  perusal'  of  the  book  by  all  and  each  of  his  audi*^ 
enee»'   And  we  believe  it  has  since  been  the  opinion  of  the 
cotEWtry  gentlemen  that  M.  de  Tocqueviile  is  one  of  the  pillars 
of  CoAserf alisni)  «nd  his  book  a  definitive  demolition  of  Ame^ 


ifca  llnd  of  fhmoitBcji  The  trror  has  AcM  more  ^food  ihm^  Ak 
teuth  mrould  peiJiaps  have  doBe-i  ^inee  the  result  w,  tliat  "die 
Englidb  fnibUc  now  know  and  t ead  tfe  fiiBt  philosophical  bdaic 
•year  wiiUett  ob  D^aoemey^  «t  il  manifesti  itgtlf  id  hiodehi 
aocietf  ;  ft  bobk^  the;et»eii[tiid  doctHnes  of  ^vliiefa  it  10  not  liioriy 
4lmt  amy  filture  •peculatiws  will  4tib?eft^  to  whatttinrdi^efr  tlmy 
ttovY  aodify^em^  whrle  lift  spklt^  wad  the  fOf^nd  node  m 
•whioh  it  treati  its  subject^  eenstitute  it  th^  bcftHBilig^  of  a  aoiT 
^ra  in  the  wientific  stud?  of  politioss  ^  ; 

-  The  iiiiportfuic6  of  M.  de  TocqttonlWfi  speeuIatioiM  li  sol  to 
-he  e8daiat«d:by  the  opinions  /wfakh  he  hat  adopted,  bo  these  trU^ 
fir  £dse*  Tbe  value  of  his  wofk  is  Idss  in  the  oondasioill,  ihati  ta 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  tl&em.  He  lias  applied  to  the  giuaiast 
^{faestion  In  the  ait  and  soiehce  of  goveromenti  thbse  printi^es  imd 
methods  of  philosophising  to  which  mankind  are  imiebted  for  aU 
the  adl^snces  isdde  by  modem  times  in  the. othe^  brainbhes  of  the 
study  of  natui^i  It  1st  not  risking  too  murii  td  (sffinsi  of  these 
iroliime%^  tfatit  they  <;stitain  the  nrst  analytical  inquiry  into  thfe 
ioflMneeiif  demootley*  ^  For  the  first  time^  that  ^pheaomenon'is 
treated  of  as  something  which,  being  a  reality  in  nature^  and  bo 
,mam  mathematical  or  metaphysical  abstraction^  mani£tsts  itself 
hf  innumetable  properties,  riot  by  some  one  only  i  and  must  be 
woked  at  in  many  aspects  before  it  ead  be  made  the  subject  evea 
wf.  that  modest  and  coBJectaral  judgment^  wlifeh  is  abneiUitain^ 
«bb  Tespectifig  a  foctat  once  so  great  and  so  new<  tts  ooasef> 
-qaences  are  by  no  means  to  be  comprdenided  in  one  singie  de^ 
seription,  nor  in  one  summary  verdict  of  approval  or  ooiiaeBuia» 
'tion^  So  oompHeated  imd  endless  are  their  rannficatioaS)  that  he 
'wko  sees  Airthest  into  them  will  longest  hesitate  before  finally 
pronouncing  whether  the  good  or  the  evil  of  its  influence  on  tiie 
iiAole,  preponderates. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  has  endeavcmred  to  ascertain  and  discrimi^ 
(Kate  the  vairious  properties  and  tendencies  of  DemsersRiy;  the 
separate  relations  in  which  it  stands  towards  the  difierent  interests 
0t  soeiety,  and  the  different  moral  and  soeial  requisites  of  humaii 
sature.  In  the  investigation^  he  bat  left  much  undone^  as  wjio 
could  posiibly  avoid  ?  and  much  whidi  will  be  better  done  by 
tiiose  who  eome  after  him,  and  build  upon  hiis  foundations^  Bat 
lie  has  earned  the  double  honour  of  being  tha  first  to  make  the 
ttttsfflpt )  and  of  having  done  more  towat ds  the  success  of  it  thaa 
fwtibably  will  ever  again  be  done  by  any  one  indiyiduaU  His 
Method  iS)  as  that  of  a  philosopher  on  such  a  subject  must  foe^-^a 
^lodlbination  of  deduction  with  induction :  his  evidences  bx^ 
biws  of  human  nature,  on  the  one  hand ;  tlie  enmple  of  Aacieri^M 
France,  and  other  modem  nations,  so  for  as  appU^le^  m 
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the  o&etm  His  conclusions  never  rest  on  either  species  of  erif 
dence  alone ;  whaterer  he  classes  as  an  effect  of  Democracy^  he 
has  both  ascertained  to  exist  in  those  countries  in  which  the  ptate 
of  society  is  democratic^  and  has  also  succeeded  in  connectinfi^ 
with  Democracy  by  deductions  d  prion,  showing  that  such, 
would  naturally  be  its  influences  upon  beings  constituted  as  maBi- 
kind  are^  and  placed  in  a*  world  such  as  we  know  ours  to  he.  If 
this  be  not  the  true  Baconian  and  Newtonian  method  applied  tp 
society  and  government;  if  any  better^  or  even  any  other  he  posr 
siblc)  M.  de  Tocqueville  would  be  the  flrst  to  say,  cancUdus  im-* 
perii;  if  not,  he  is  entitled  to  say  to  political  theorists,  whether 
calling  themselves  philosophers  or  practical  men,  hisi  uiere 
inecum* 

That  part  of  ^  Democracy  in  America '  which  was  first  puln 
Itshed,  professes  to  treat  of  the  political  effects  of  Democracy  ; 
the  second  (published  only  this  year)  is  devoted  to  its  influenoe 
upon  society  in  the  widest  sense ;  upon  the  reflations  of  private 
life,  upon  intellect,  morals,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling 
which  constitute  national  character.  The  last  is  both  a  newer 
and  a  more  difficult  subject  of  enquiry  than  the  first ;  there  are 
fewer  who  are  competent,  or  who  will  even  think  themselves  com- 

1)etent,  to  judge  M.  de  Tocqueville's  conclusions. .  But,  we  be- 
ieve,  no  one,  in  the  least  entitled  to  an  opinion,  will  refuse  to 
him  the  praise  of  having  probed  the  subject  to  a  depth  which  had 
never  before  been  sounded ;  of  having  carried  forward  the  coar 
troversy  into  a  wider  and  a  loftier  region  of  thought ;  and  point-* 
ed  out  many  questions  essential  to  the  subject  which  had  not  been 
before  attended  to ; — questions  which  he  may  or  may  not  have 
solved,  but  of  which,  in  any  case,  he  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
solution. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  views,  and  the 
impartiality  of  his  feelings,  have  not  led  him  into  the  common 
infirmity  of  those  who  see  too  many  sides  to  a  question,  that  of 
thinking  them  all  equally  important.  He  is  able  to  arrive  at  a 
decided  opinion.  Nor  has  the  more  extensive  range  of  considera-* 
tions  embraced  in  his  Second  Part,  affected  practically  the  general 
conclusions  which  resulted  from  his  First.  They  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — That  Democracy,  in  the  modem  world,  is  inevitable; 
and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable ;  but  desirable  only  under 
certain  conditions,  and  those  conditions  capable,  by  human  care 
and  foresight,  of  being  realized,  but  capable  also  of  being  missed. 
The  progress  and  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple has,  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  a  law  of  nature.  He  thinks 
it  an  inevitable  result  of  the  tendencies  of  a  progressive  civilisa^ 
tion;  by  which  expressions  he  by  no  means  intends  to  imply 
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eltTier  prtiSii^  (W  deriJute,  No  htniian  effort,  no  aeeident  'eveni 
tmless  one  which  should  throw  back  civilisation  itself,  can  arail^ 
in  his  bpinion,  to  defeat,  or  even  very  considerably  to  retard,  this 
progress.  But  though  the  fact  itself  appears  to  him  removed  from 
miman  control,  its  salutary  or  baneful  consequences  do  not.  Like 
ollrer  great  powers  of  nature,  the  tendency,  though  it  cannot  *be 
cciuntetacted,  may  be' guided  to  good.  Man  cannot  turn  back  the 
rivers  to  their  source ;  but  it  rests  with  himself  whether  they  shall 
fertilize  or  lay  waste  his  fields.  Left  to  its  spontaneous  course, 
with  nothing  done  to  prepare  before  it  that  set  of  circumstances 
mder  which  it  can  exist  with  safety,  and  to  fight  against  its 
w6rse,  by  an  apt  employment  of  its  better  peculiarities,  the  pro- 
bable enects  of  Democracy  upon  human  wellbeing,  and  upon 
whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  human  character,  appear  to  M. 
de  Toequeviile  extremely  formidable.  But  with  as  much  of  wise 
effort  devoted  to  the  purpose  as  it  is  not  irrational  to  hope  for, 
ndost  of  what  is  mischievous  in  its  tendencies  may,  in  his  opinion^ 
be  corrected,  and  its  natural  capacities  of  good  so  far  strength- 
ened and  made  use  of,  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  regret  in  the  old 
state  of  society,  and  enable  the  new  one  to  be  contemplated  with 
calm  contentment,  if  without  exultation. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  by  Democracy,  M.  de  Toeque- 
viile does  not,  in  general,  mean  any  particular  form  of  go- 
vernment. He  can  conceive  a  Democracy  under  an  absolute 
monarch.  Nay,  he  entertains  no  small  dread,  lest,  in  some 
CDUBtries,  it  should  actually  appear  in  that  form.  By  Democracy 
M.  de  Toequeviile  understands  equality  of  conditions;  the 
absence  of  all  aristocracy,  whether  constituted  by  political  pri* 
vileges,  or  by  superiority  in  individual  importance  and  social 
power.  It  is  towards  Democracy  in  this  sense,  towards  equality 
oetween  man  and  man,  that  he  conceives  society  to  be  irresistibly 
tending^.  Toward  Democracy  in  the  other,  and  more  common 
sense,  it  may  or  may  not  be  travelling.  Equality  of  conditions  tends 
naturally  to  produce  a  popular  government,  but  not  necessarily. 
Equality  may  be  equal  freedom  or  equal  servitude,  America  is 
die  type  of  the  first ;  France,  he  thinks,  is  in  danger  of  felling  into 
the  second.  The  latter  country  is  in  the  condition  which,  of 
all  that  drilized  societies  are  liable  to,  he  regards  with  the  greatest 
ahrtti — a  democratic  state  of  society  without  democratic  institn-^ 
tions.  For,  in  democratic  institutions,  M.  de  Toequeviile  sees^ 
ncft  an  aggravation  but  a  corrective  of  the  most  serious  evils  in- 
ddent  to  a  democratic  state  of  society.  No  one  is  more  opposed 
ijian  he  is  to  that  species  of  democratic  radicalism  which  would 
admit  at  once  to  the  highest  of  political  firanchises,  untaught 
masses  who  have  not  yet  teen  experimentally  proved  fit  even 
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fn  the  lowMb  Bat  tbe  «rcf  IncMasingf  inl^'vmlion  of  1k» 
people,  «nd  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  in  their  own  itlTaiTSi  b«- 
tegEiAa  as  a  oarrJinal  mssiiq  io  the  modeio  Art  of  govemiaedt  if 
and  he  believes  tbat  the  nations  of  eivilijed  Europe,  though  nofr 
all  equally  advanced,  are  all  advancing,  towards  a  condition  ift- 
■whioh.tijera  will  bfl.no  diatinotiotis  ofpolitical  rights,  no  great 
or  vfiiy  pomanaat  distioetions  of  hereditary  wealth ;  when,  vk 
there  mill  laaBain  no  classes  nar  individuals  eapable  of  jnakingi 
head  against  the  govaiunient^unlHa  ftll  are,  and  are.  fit  to  be 
alika  citinns-*-aIl  will,  erdoiijf,  bs  aqually  slaves. 

The  opintoh,  tbtf  there  is  this  iitesistible  t«odency  to  oqiwUtyi 
of  DonditipBs,  is  perbapa,  ofalLthe  leading  doDtrines  of  tblebeol^ 
that  which  most  stands  in  need  of  confirmation  to  £ngllsb 
readers.-  M*  do  Tocqu^lle  devotes  but  little  spaco  to  tho 
elucidation  of  it.  To  fVenoh  readers  the  historical  retrospect 
upon  which  it  rests: is  femiliai; ;  and  facts  known  to  every  ono 
establish  its  truth  so  far  as  relates  to  that  country.  But  to  the 
English  public^  who  have  less  faith  in  irresistible  tendencies,  and 
who,  while  they  Kquire  for  every  political  theory  a  historical  bsiisr 
are  fer  less  aecnstow^d  to  link  together  the  evants  of  history  in 
a  connected  chain,  the  pH^ositioo  will  hardly  seem  to  be  shIKb 
<dentty  inade  out.  Qur  author's  histeriesl  argument  is,  how- 
over,  deserving  of  their  attfHition.  .        -         -    [' 

'  Let  UB  T«fco11ect  tba  sltaation  of  Francs  nven  bundred  -yean  ttgoi 
vhea  tlie  territory  was  diTided  sraongst  &  Binall  nomb^  of  familisi,  iriie 
were  the  owners  of  .tiie  sail  and  ths  nilsrs  of  the  inbsbitwti :  the  righi 
of  goverainff  deie^nded  with  th^  family  inberitanas  from  getieration  td 
gett9r^t;iBfi  i  force  w^g  the  caly  moans  by  which  man  CQuld  act  oa  msn  { 
aild  landed  property  waa  the  sole  source  gf  power. 

'  Scon,  however,  the  pQlitical  power  of  the  clergy  wap  fonndfd,  and  be- 
g;an  to  extend  itself :  the  clergy  opened  its  ranks  to  all  claBses,  to  the  poor 
Bhd  the  rich,  the  villeia  and  the  lord  ;  equality  penetrated  Into  the  go- 
vernment through  the  churchi  &t4  the  being  who  as  a  serf  mnat  have 
vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  teok  his  place  as  a  priest  In  the  midst  <^ 
Bohlei,  and  not  nnfre^uufltly  above  the  beads  of  kings. 
-  ■  The  dlflbrent  ralations  of  men  bacams  more  aon^iMted  ^ad  wpre 

I  etvilised. 

Ifunoticn- 

ifty  chstn*; 

the  feudal 

nterprises, 
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!  of  money' 
f  bnsinesH' 
1  of  pollti-' 


'•*^ndiullytln  B]irewlofiBeiitalKquirutiMU,Ma  fhi  Wiwmiii^llilii 
for  Ulai«tnra  Bod  theuta,  opened  ofauiGflBof  iiummib  toUlwnt;  knott'Mg* 
Iwcame*  muBssf  government,  iotalligeDca  bacsme  a  lootal  powefi  Mul 
thp  man  of  letters  took  m  part  in  the  affain  of  tbe  itato. 

'  The  value  attached  to  the  pririlefaa  of  hinh  decreased  in  the  weat 
proportion  in  which  new  paths  were  strnck  out  to  adranoemeat.  Ib  t^ 
elcventb  century  obhility  was  bejtmil  all  price  i  io  the  thirteenth  it  mlgtit 
b«  pnrohased  I  it  waa  confaned  for  the  fint  time  in  1970]  and  equal  itf 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  goveroment  through  ariatocracy  itself. 

<  Iittha  conraa  of  these  aenen  hundred  yean,  it  lometimea  hi^pmed 
tfaat,  in  ordep  to  resiit  the  authority  of  the  orown,  or  to  diminiab  tfa« 
fawn  of  their  rivals,  the  noblea  granted  a  oertain  share  of  political  fig^ 
to  the  people.  Oi^  Kon  freqnentlTt  the  lung  per cnitted  the  iofeiier 
Mdera  to  •njoy  a  degree  of  power,  with  tbe  iRtention  of  lowering  Uw 


'  As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and  par* 
■onal  property  began  in  its  tnm  to  oonfer  influenoe  and  power,  every  im- 
provement which  was  introduced  in  eommeree  or  manuEactnres  was  a  frath 
element  of  the  equality  of  conditional  Henceforward  svery  new  diseorery, 
every  new  want  which  it  engendered,  and  every  new  desire  wbioh  waved 
Mtisfaction,  wag  a  step  towards  the  uoiverssl  levd.  The  teste  for  luxury, 
ifae  love  of  war,  the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  superlidal  aa  well  aa  tha 
de«pmt  passions  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to^enrieh  the  poor  Mui 
t»  lenpoverieh  the  rich, 

'  From  tbe  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  k  source  at 
strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  every  addition  to 
science,  every  fresh  truth,  evsry  new  idsa,  as  a  germ  of  power  plasMi 
within  the  readi  of  the  peeple.  Poetry,  eloquence,  and  memoiy,  the 
grace  of  wit,  the  glow  of  imegination,  tbe  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the 
gifts  which  are  bestotved  by  Protidenee  without  respect  of  persons, 
turned  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  democracy }  and  even  when  they  wera  iK 
file  poseeseiun  of  its  adversaries,  they  still  f«rved  its  cause  by  thro  winy 
intorelief  tbe  natural  greatnees  of  man  t  its  conquests  spread,  therefprei 
with  those  of  civiUsatiott  and  knowledge )  and  literature  became  en  afit 
WfWli'irhtrt  t)N  fftQ'tit  w4  ttia  VVO^^I^  could  alwajre  find  we^poiw  to 

of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcelj'  meet  with  k 
lapse  of  seven  hiindred  vears,  wtuch  has  aiA 
equslity. 

ware  with  the  English  decimated  the  noUet 

IS  ;  tbe  erection  of  corporate  towns  ifitrodact^ 

iberty  into  tbe  bdeom  of  feudal  nonarcbyH  the 

Used  ihevMlein  and  the  noble  on  tha  fipld  oT 

IE)  aa^e<resimrees  to  the  minds  of  s]lslus«a| 

.tbefostwas  established  so  as  to  bring  the  same  information  to  the  door 

of  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  to  the  gate  of  IKe  palace;  and  Protestants 

i»«  :|»|oo)li^m«il  that  all  wen  are  al|ke  ^bl^  to  ini  the  read  U)  bva^n- 

liuiMmnry  of  A»em»  offered  a  tb«^»!Hwi  new  pjube  to  fortwiaj  wf 
placed  richn  and  power  .H^^lD  tt)»  reftGb  4f  tb^  ftdrentiirvm  WH  Uf 
obseore. 
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<  If  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  shall  inyariablj  perceiyer 
that  a  twofold  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society.  The 
noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the  roturier  has  gone  up  ; 
the  one  descends  as  the  other  rises.  Every  half  century  brings  them 
nearer  to  each  other. 

*  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whithersoev^ 
we  t«rn  our  eyes,  we  witness  the  same  continual  revolution  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christendom. 

*  <  Every  where  the  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  democracy ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by  their  exertiona-s 
those  who  have  intentionally  laboured  in  its  cause,  and  those  who  have 
served  it  unwittingly ;  those  who  have  fought  for  it,  and^ those  who  hav^ 
declared  themselves  its  opponents— have  all  been  driven  along  in  the 
same  tracts  have  all  laboured  to  one  end,  some  ignorantly  and  som^  un* 
willingly ;  all  have  been  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

*  The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is  therefore  a 
providential  ^ct,  and  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Divine  de- 
cree :  it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  inter* 
ference,  and  all  events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to  its  progress. 

<  Would  it  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse  which  dates  from 
so  far  back  can  be  checked  by  the  e£forts  of  a  generation  ?  Is  it  credible 
that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the  feudal  system,  and  van- 
qnished  kings,  will  respect  the  citizen  and  the  capitalist  ?  Will  it  stop 
now  that  it  is  grown  so  strong,  and  its  adversaries  so  weak  ? 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to  dis- 
close to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will.  We  can  discern  them, 
in  the  habitual  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  tendency  of 
events. 

*  The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle.  The  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it  cannot 
be  guided.  Their  fate  is  in  their  hands ;  yet  a  little  while  and  it  may 
be  so  no  longer.' — {Introduction  to  the  First  Part**) 

That  such  has  been  the  actual  course  of  events  in  modem 
historyi  nobody  can  doubt,  and  as  truly  in  England  as  in  France; 
Of  old,  every  proprietor  of  land  was  sovereign  over  its  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  cultivators  could  not  call  even  their  bodily 
powers  tbeir  own.  It  was  by  degrees  only,  and  in  a  succession  of 
figes,  that  their  personal  emancipation  was  effected,  and  their  la- 
bour became  theirs  to  sell  for  whatever  they  could  obtain  for  it. 
They  became  the  rich  men's  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but 
the  rich  had  still  the  making  of  the  law,  and  the  adndnistering  of 


*  In  this,  and  our  other  extracts,  we  have  followed  generally,  though 
not  implicitly,  Mr  Reeve's  translation.  Though  not  always  unexoep* 
tionable,  it  is  spirited,  and  sometimes  felicttous. 
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yii  and  ^e  etjaaHty  was  at  first  little  more  than  nominal.  The 
poor,  however,  could  now  acquire  property ;  the  path  was  open 
to  them  to  quit  their  own  class  for  a  higher;  their  rise  even  to 
a  considerable  station,  gradtlally  became  a  oommoa  oocurrence ; 
and  to  those  who  acquired  a  large  fortune,  the  other  powers  and 
p^vileges  of  aristocracy  were  successively  opened,  until  heredi* 
^y  hanours  have  become  less  a  power  in  themselves,  than  a 
symbol  and  ornament  of  great  riches.  While  individuals  thus 
contiiHiaUy  rose  from  the  mass,  the  mass  itself  multiplied  and 
strengtheiied ;  the  towns  obtained  a  voice  in  public  anairs ;  the 
BMmy,  in  the  agg^regate,  became  even  in  property  more  and  more 
amatdi  for  the  few;  and  the  nation  became  a  power,  distinct 
from  the  small  number  of  individuals  who  once  disposed  even  of 
t&e  crown,  and  determined  all  public  affairs  at  their  pleasure.  The 
Reformation  was  the  dawn  of  the  government  of  pubUe  opinion. 
Eveu  at  that  early  period,  opinion  was  not  formed  by  the  higher 
classes  ^exclusively ;  and  while  the  publicity  of  all  state  transac- 
tions, the  liberty  of  petition  and  public  discussion,  the  press — and 
of  late^  above  aU,  the  periodical  press^-have  rendered  public  opin- 
ion mere  and  more  the  supreme  power,  the  same  causes  have 
rendered  the  formation  of  it  less  and  less  dependent  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  higher  ranks.  Even  the  direct  participation  of 
the  people  at  large  in  the  government  had,  in  various  ways,  been 
greatly  extended,  before  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  yeai9» 
when  democracy  has  given  so  signal  a  proof  of  its  progress  in 
society,  by  the  inroads  it  has  been  able  to  make  into  tne  political 
constitution^  And  in  spite  of  the  alarm  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  possessors  of  large  property,  who  are  far  more  generally  op«> 
posed  than  they  had  been  within  the  present  generation  to  any 
additional  str^agthenine  of  the  popular  element  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  much  stronger  party  for  a 
fmtJber  parliamentary  reform,  than  many  ^ood  observers  thought 
there  wasj  twelve  years  ago,  for  that  which  has  already  taken 
)>]aoe« 

But  there  is  a  surer  mode  of  deciding  the  point  than  any  histo^ 
rical  retrospect.  Let  us  look  at  the  powers  which  are  even  now 
at  work  in  society  itself. 

To  a  superficial  glance  at  the  condition  of  our  own  country,^ 
notlung  can  seem  more  unlike  any  tendency  to  equality  of  condi- 
tion. The  Inequalities  of  property  are  apparently  greater  than 
in  any  former  period  of  history.  Nearly  all  the  ]ana  is  parcelled 
out  in  great  estates,  among  comparativelv  few  families ;  and  it  is 
noti  the  laiige  but  the  small  properties  which  are  in  process  of  ex« 
tiaetim»>  A  hereditary  and  titled  nobility,  more  potent  by  their 
vast  possessions  than  l^  thdir  social  precedency,  are  constitu- 
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1i«!Q^y:«ii4  ttaUjrbne  ^  tbe  great  powers  in  tbe  stQtti.-^TcK 
fprm>  pan  of  ^heir  order  is  what  every  ambitious  maa  aspiret«| 
at  the  orowning  glory  of  a  sucoessfbl  career.  The  passion  for 
equality  of  wbieb  M.  de  Tooqueville  speaks,  almost  as  if  it  ver% 
tibe  great  moral  lever  of  modem  times,  is  bardlv  knowo  in  thin 
o^HUHry  even  by  name*  On'  the  contrary,  all  ranks  seem  tar 
have  a  passion  for  inequality.  The  hopes  of  every  pefsoa  ar« 
directed  to  rising  it  the  world,  not  to  |)ullii^  the  world  down  U» 
him*  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  politieal  oonduct  of  the  Homft 
of  Lords*  submits  totheil^  superiority  of  ranktas  be  would  to  th)» 
ordinanee&ef  nature  a  ftnd  often  thinks  ^ny  amount  of  toil  amk 
watohing,  yepaid^  by  a  nod  of  reco^hitioii  from  one  of  tfae» 
number*  ^  < 

We  have  put  the  ease  as  strong  as  it  could  be  pist  by  an^  a^^ 
Y^^ei^y)  and  have  stated  as  facts  somethings  which,  if  they  have 
Wn  faett,  are  giving  visible  signs  l^at  Uiiey  will  not  always  be 
BO14  J£:  we  look  back  even  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  tbal  tke 
popular  respect  forithe  higher  elaMses  is  by  no  meana  diO'  thing 
it  was;  and  although  all  who  are  rising  wish  ^ 'dia-aontinu^ 
ance  of  advantages  which  they  themselves  hape  ta  riiam,  theea 
are  among  those  who  do  not  expect  to  rise,  inoreasing  indicationa 
that  a  levelling  spirit  is  abroad,  .and  political  discontents,  in 
whatever  manner  originating,  show  an  increasing  temdeacy  to 
take  that  shape*  But  it  is  the  less  Qecessary  to  dwdl  upon  these 
things,  as  we  shall  be  satisfied  mth  making  out,  in  respect  to^the 
tendency  to  equality  in  England,  much  less  than  M«  de  Tocque« 
vilie  contends  for*  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  time  it  dm  wing 
near  wlien  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  classes ;  but  we  do  conw 
tend  that  the  power  of  the  higher  cla«ies,  both  in  ffovemmeiKi 
and  in  society,  is  dindnbbing ;  ^hile  that  of  the  middle  and  even 
the  lower  dasses  is  increasing,  and  likely  to  increase* 

The  constttueut  elements  of  politicml  importance  are  property^ 
intelligence,  and  tbe  power  or  eomtf  nation^  la  e^eiy  «tte  of 
these  elements,  is  it  the  higher  classes,  or  the  other  portion  4f 
sometyi'that  have'  lately  made  and  are  continuing' to  make  the 
most jrapid  advances?  ;  ..         .    ' 

Even  with  regard  to  the  element  of  property,  Ihere  oannol 
foe  toonr  for  more  than  a'momentary  doubt*  The  dgpM  who  are 
rich  by  inheritance,  are  so  ftir  from  augmenting  tfarir  ft^iinmi, 
Aat  it  is  much  if  they  can  be  said  t0  keep  thep  up:^  A  Umi^ 
torial  aristocracy  always  live  up  t^  their  meane«r|teneratty4>e^ 
yond  them*  Out  own  is  no  ezceptioo  to  the  riile ;  and  as  tbei» 
control  over  the  taxes  becomes  every  day  mcfre^  restdeted,  and 
the  liberai  professions  more  overcrowded,  they  are  condemned 
nmn  and  more  to  bear  the  bmd^n  of  their  o^a  large  fii|iiliei( 
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n^cb  U  M  eniy  bfivden ;  amd  «t  tii0  tame  time  to  leave  to  iIml 
I|«ir  the  means  of  keepipg  up,  witboiit  becoming  embarrassed^ 
li^e  old  £smily  establiebments.     It  is  matter  of  notoriety  bow 
il^erely  tbe  difficulty  of  providing  for  younger  sons  is  felt* 
even  in ,  tbe  highest  x^nk  l  ^nd  tbat,  as  a  provision  for  daugh*^ 
t^i  aUiances  are  now  courted  which  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured a  generation  ago.    The  additions  to  the  *  money-power'  of 
the  higher  ranks,  consist  of  the  ricbes  of  the  novi  homines  who, 
are  contisuaUy  aggregated  to  tbat  class  fr<Hn  a^ong  the  mer^ 
dwits  and  n^anufaptur^rsi  and  occasionally  from  the  professions. 
Silt  many  ^f  these  %H  merely  successors  to  the  impoverished 
ownera  of  the  land  they  buy;  and  the  fortunes  of  others  are 
take%  in'  the  way  of  marriage,  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  k>f 
older  families*    £ven  with  these  allowances,  po  doubt  the  num^ 
W  ef  wealthy  persons  is  steadily  on  the  increase ;  but  what  isy 
this  to  the  aeoumulatipn  of  capitals  and  growth  of  incomes  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  middle  class  ?    {t  is  tbat  class  which  furnishes  all 
the  acoessions  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  and  for  one  wha. 
makes  a  large  fortune)  fifty  acquire,  without  eicceeding,  a  mode- 
late  competency^  and  leave  their  children  to  workt  like  them* 
selves*  at  tbe  labouring  oar, 

^  In  pmnt  of  intelligence,  it  can  still  less  be  affirmed  that  the 
iMffhef  classes  maintain  the  same  proportional  ascendency  as  of 
i^ldr  They  have  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  tbe  diffu^ 
sitin  of  infoivwstion.  They  have  improved,  like  all  other  classes, 
in  ihe  decorous  virtues*  Their  humane  feelings  and  refined  tastes 
f&rm  in  general  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  habits  of  the  same 
class  a  few  generations  ago.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  what  new  idea  in^speoulation,  what  invention  or  discovery, 
io  the  practical  arts,  what  useful  institution,  or  what  perma^ 
nently  valuable  book^  Great  Britain  has  owed  for  tbe  last  hundred 
years  to  her  hereditary  aristocracy,  titled  or  untitled  ;'^w bat  great 
puUie  enterprise,  what  important  national  movement  in  religion 
or  politics,  those  classes  have  originated,  or  in  which  tb^y  have  so^ 
9ncb  as  taken  the  principal  nhare.  Considered  in  respect  to  active 
energies  and  laboriotts  habits,  to  tbe  stirring  quali ties  which  fit  D^en 
for  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  few  will 
aajl^diat  our  aristocracy  have  not  detprioratedi^  It  is,  on  the  otber 
liMd^  isne  of  the  joommonplaees  of  the  uge^  that  knowledge  and 
joleUigence  are  spreading,  in  a  degree  which  was  foms^y  thought* 
itefkssaible,  to  the  lower,  and !  dowa  even  to  the  lowest^  rank# 
And  this  is  a  fact,  not  accompKshed,  but  in  the  mere  dawn  of 
itSrJitoomplishment,  and  whieb  ims  shown  hitherto  hnt  a?eUght 
psomst  ^f  its  future  fruits..  It  k  &BAy  to  se^ff  at  the  kind  of 
laHUiginoe  which  jis  tbua^yffamig  itself ; .but  it  ie  intelligence. 
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stUl.  Tie  knowledge  wMchls  pother,  w  not  tM  highest  iles 
tioti  of  Itiovvledge  only :  any  knowfedge'^ehlch  gives  I3ie  lia 
of  forming  an  opmion,  and  the  capacity  of  expressing  tliat  opin- 
ion, constitutes  a  political  power;  and  If  combined  With' thte' 
capacity  and  habit  of  acting  m  concert,  a  formidable  one.  '    _  '  ' 

It  is  in  this  last  element,  the  power  of  combined  action,  that 
the  progress  of  the  Democracy  has  been  the  most  gigantic.  -What" 
combination  can  do,  has  been  shown  by  an  experiment 'of  nb^ 
many  years'  duration,  among  a  people  the  most  backward  iti- 
civilisation  (thanks  to  English  misgovemment,)  between  'thV 
Vistula  and  the  Pyrenees,  Even  on  this  side  of  the  Iifeff 
Channel  we  have  seen  something  of  what  could  be  done"bj^ 
Political  Unions,  Antislavery  Societies,  and  the  like ;  to'iiay  n^ 
thing  of  the  less  advanced,  but  already  powerftil  organisation  dif 
the  working  classes,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  suspended 
only  by  the  temporary  failure  arising  from  the  manifest  ImpraiJ-*^' 
ticability  of  its  present  objects.  And  these  various  assoda^on^ 
are  not  the  machinery  of  democratic  combination,  but  the  ott^-* 
sional  weapons  which  that  spirit  forges  as  it  needs  them.  The 
real  Political  Unions  of  England  are  the  Newspapers.  IVbi' 
these  which  tell  eveiy  person  what  all  other  persons  are  feding^' 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  ready  to  act:  it  is  by  these  that 
the  people  learn,  it  may  truly  be  said,  their  own  wishes;  aiid 
through  these  that  they  declare  them.  The  Newspapers  a^<f 
the  Railroads  are  solving  the  problem  of  bringing  the  demottdtf 
of  England  to  vote,  like  that  of  Athens,  simultaneously  in  Oh^^ 
agora ;  and  the  same  agencies  are  rapidly  effacing  those  loit^ 
distinctions  which  rendered  one  part  of  our  population  strange^ 
to  another ;  and  are  making  us  more  than  ever  (what  is  the  fivst^ 
condition  of  a  powerfiil  public  opinion)  a  homogeneous  people.* 
If  America  has  been  saia  to  prove,  that  in  ah  extensive  country* 
a  popular  government  may  exist,  England  seems  destined  td 
afford  the  proof,  that  after  a  certain  stage  in  civilisation  it  must^ 
for  as  soon  as  the  numerically  stronger  have  the  same  advantagelT, ' 
in  means  of  combination  and  celerity  of  movement,  as  f3ie  smalle^ 
number,  they  are  the  masters ;  and,  except  by  theif  permiss&di^/ 
no  government  can  any  longer  exist. 

It  maybe  said,  doubtless,  that  though  the  aristocratic  clMt^ 
may  be  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  the  power  by  which  it  is 
(Succeeded  is  not  that  of  the  numerical  majority  ;  thai  the  middle 
dass  in  tiiis  country  is  as  little  in  danger  of  being  outstrippe9' 
by  the  democracy  below,  as  of  being  kept  down  by  the  aristO^ 
cracy  above ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  for  that  d^ss; 
aided  as  it  would  be  by  the  rich,  in  making  head  by  its  property^' 
intelligence,  and  power  of  combination,  against  any  postfbt^ 
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gmwtb  of.  tBote  ekments  of  imporiaate  in  the  inferior  dflsset ; 
a0il  in  exclucBog  the  mass  of  meve  manual  labourers  from  any 
sliare  in  political  rights^  unless  such  a  restricted  and  subordinate 
OOQ  as  may  be  found  compatible  i^ith  the  complete  ascendency 
ofproperty. 

,.  We  are  disposed  partially  to  agree  in  this  opinion.  Universal 
SQ^&n^e  is  nerer  liKcly  to  exist  where  the  majority  are  proU* 
taires  ;  and  we  are  not  unwilling  to  belieye  that  a  labouring  class 
in,  alnect  poverty,  like  the  greatest  part  of  our  rural  population, 
or  wnich  expends  its  surplus  earnings  in  gin  or  in  waste,  like  so 
m^ch  of  the  better  paid  population  of  the  towns,  may  be  kept 
politically  in  subjection,  and  that  the  middle  classes  are  safe  from 
dU  permanent  rule  of  such  a  body,  thoufi^h  perhaps  not  from  its 
Swing  outrages,  or  Wat  Tyler  insurrections.  But  this  admis^ 
dum, leaves  the  fact  of  a  tendency  towards  democracy  practically 
ontonched*  There  is  a  democracy  short  of  pauper  sunrage ;  the 
WorUw.  classes  themselves  contain  a  middle,  as  well  as  a  lowest 
qUss*  Not  to  meddle  with  the  vexata  guastio^  whether  the  lowest 
dim  is  or  is  not  in^rovine  in  condition,  it  is  certain  that  a  larger 
and  larger  body  of  manual  labourers  are  rising  above  that  class, 
and  aciqpiiring  at  once  decent  wages  and  decent  habits  of  conduct. 
A  lapidly  increasing  multitude  of  our  working  people  are  becom- 
iogy  in  point  of  condition  and  habits,  what  all  the  American 
working  people  are.  And  if  our  boasted  improvements  are  of  any 
worth,  there  must  be  a  growing  tendency  in  society  and  govern-^ 
ment  to  make  this  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  the  general 
one.  The  nation  must  be  most  slenderly  supplied  with  wisdom 
and  virtue,  if  it  cannot  do  something  to  improve  its  own  physical 
condition,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral.  It  is  something  gained^ 
thai  well-meaning  persons  of  all  parties  now  at  length  profess  to 
have  this  end  in  view.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is  approached  to^ 
ili*pi:op(»:tion  as  the  working  class  becomes  what  all  proclaim 
thdr  desre  that  it  should  be — well  paid,  well  taught,  and  well 
conducted ;  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  opinions  of  that  class 
tell,  ^^^ording  to  its  numbers,  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country* 
Whatever  pcurtion  of  the  class  succeeds  in  thus  raising  itself,  be« 
comes  a  part  of  the  ruling  body ;  and  if  the  suffrage  be  necessary 
^make  it  so,  it  will  not  be  long  without  the  sumrage. 
^  Meanwhile,  we  are  satisfied  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  govern- 
ixftmt  of  England  is  progressively  changing  firom  the  government 
of.  1^.  few,  to  the  government,  not  indeed  of  the  many,  but  of 
VW^y  ;-*-from  an  aristocracy  with  a  popular  infusion,  to  the  regime 
of  the  middle  class.  To  most  purposes,  in  the  constitution  of 
modeni  jsociety^  the  government  of  a  numerous  middle  class  is 
deJi^Oi^eyt     Nay,  it  not  merely  is  democracy,  but  tbe«only 
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imumdokofoi  ^liiMi  tfacrr  h  jeliitef  teraiffle  i  wla£  is*  oillqil 
mniyenal  mtfiTage  in  America  vrkiiiff  kmm  the  6iti,  that  Anieriim 
itt  off  middle  cIma  }  the  wbok  people  beitig  in  k  concKti^n,  bodi 
as  to  edoeatidQ  and  peooniai^meatiSi  coivtspoiidingto  tbe  middle 
class  here»  Tbe  consequences  whicb  we  would  deduee  from  tkis 
buct  will  Tappear  presently^*  wbeB  We  examine  M«  de  Tocqtie- 
'tille'fl  riew  of  tbe  -mordL  Social,  and  intellectual  influences  of 
^mocraey.  TbU  i&oBot  be  done  «nal  we  h«ve  bried^  Mated 
bis  opinions  on  tbe  piirehr  pditioal  bnmcb-of^  tbe  question*  1^ 
Ibis  part  of  oar  task  we  shall  Batuprooeedi-  with  as  mucb  concise 
ness  as  isjier^itted  Ysf  the>nttmber  an^  Importanee  of  tbe  kiea^ 
whicb^  boblinf'jia  essential; plabeamong  tbe  grounds  ef  his  general 
condusioBs^  hnre  s(  fSfominot^^  eaittei  eVen  from  tbe  most 
mpid  simiinaKjic^    .    .      t       *-.,,:> 

We  have  alreadf  la  toatedr  tbat  M.  do:  Todqiierille  reei^iiises 
•uch  a  thing  as  ^  deniocdvtiis  a^te  of  sdciety  whfaout  itdetnoeili^ 
tic  goyermnenf  ^  m  state  in  'widclt  (he  people  are  all  eqiMl^  and 
subjected  to  one  common^  master,  Who  selects  indiscrHnioatelf 
from  all  of  them  the  instruments  'of  biff  gorertiment^  Jn  this 
sense,  as  be  remarks,  tbe  government  of  the  Pasha  of^  KgJTpt  h  li 
specimen  of  democraejT';  and  to  this  type*  (with  attowanee  fa§ 
difference  of  civiiisatibn  and^ manners)  he  thinks  that  all  natioiis 
are  in  danger  of  approximating,  ^'whiob  tbe  equalisation  of  con^ 
ditbns  has  made  greater  progress  than  ifao  spirit  of  liberty*  Ko# 
this  be  holds  to^be  tbecondition  of  France,  'Vhe  kings  of  France 
have  always  been  tbe  greatest  of  kvellers;  Louis  XL,  Richer 
Keu,  Louis  XIV.,  alike  laboured  to*  break  the  power  of  the 
noblesse,  and  reduce  all  intermediate  classes  and  bodies  to  the 
general  leveL  After  tb^m  -came  the  Revolution,  bringing  with  it 
me  abolition  of  hereditary  privileges,  tbe  emigration  and  dhpos«i> 
session  of  half  the  great  landed  proprietors)  and  the  subdivision 
of  large  fortunes  by  tbe  revolutionary  law  of  itiberitance»  While 
tbO'Cqualization  of  conditions  was  thus  rapidly  reaching  its  extreme 
Bmits,  no  corresponding  progress  of  public  spirit  was  taking  plade 
in  the  people  at  large.  No  institutions  capable  of  fostering  att 
interest  in  tbe  details  of  public  affairs  were  created  by  the  Revo- 
lution X  it  swept  away  even  those  which  despotism  bad  spared } 
and  if  it  admitted  a  portion  of  the  population  to  a  voice  in  thid 
government,  gave  it  them  only  on  tne  greatest  but  rarest  occa- 
sions—the election  of  the  great  council  of  tbe  State*  A  political 
tict^  to  be  done  only  once  in  a  few  years,  and  for  which  nothing 
in  the  daily  habits  of  the  dtisen  has  prepared  him,  leaVeS  hid 
intellect  and  moral  dispositions  vefy  mucb  as  it  found  them ;  land 
the  eitizens  not  being  encouraged  to  take  upoii  themselt^  eob 
Uotively  Aat  portion  of  the  business  of  society  which  bad  been 
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jntilv  U&HF  to  iteelf  nolf  bsly  4h4  irkole  looiaL  admiiiittratioiiy  but 
tnucb  of  wkttt^  in  couhtri^  like  o«ir§,  iB  pttfon&ed  by  aMooiadkd* 
of  iadiYidaals*  Whether-  the  goy^mmont  "mm  fevolutiotiary  ^ 
oounter^reTolutionary  made  no  difference ;  ttnd^f  tfa%  tae  afid 
the  other,  every  thing  was  done  /br  the  people,  Md  nothing  te 
Ihe  peoples  In  France^  consequently^  the  arbitrary  power .« 
ihe  mugietrate  in  detail,  is  almost  without  limit*  .And  when  of 
kte  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  associate  a  porti<>n!  of  thb 
tttis^nt  in  the  management  of  local  affiiirs,  eompamtively  few 
have  been  found,  even  among  those  in  good  circnmstaneesyr^an^ 
where  but  in  the  large  towns,)  who  could  be  induced  willingly  4d 
take  any  {)art  in  that  management ;  who,  when  they  had  no  peic- 
sonal  object  to  gain,  felt  the  public  interest  suffidiently  their  own 
jnterest,  not  to  grudge  every  moment  which  they  x^itfadrew  fron 
their  occupations  or  pleasures  to  bestow  upon  it;  With  all  the 
eagerness  and  violence  of  party  contests  in  France,  a  nation  mor^ 

enive  in  4h#  hands  of  any  one  ^who  is  uppermost  does  not  exist, 
.  de  Toc^Ueville  has  no  faith  fn  the  virtues,  nor  even  ih 
the  prolonged  existence,  of  a  superficial  love  of  freedom,  in  *the 
Iksc  of  a  practical  habit  of  Islavery ;  and  the  questioil  whetlMr 
^e  French  are'to  be  a  free  people,  depends,  in  his  opinion,  Qp«i 
the  poeeibility  of  creating  a  spirit  and  a  habit  g€  loeal'sett> 
^verniaent«  '      .  .     i 

M*  de  Tocqueville  sees  the  principal  source  and  seofiffiiy  of 
American  freedom,  not  so  much  in  the  election  of  Presid^t  kmi 
Congress  by  popular  suffrage,  as  in  the  administratioit  of  nearly 
yi  the  business  of  society  by  the  people  themselves*  This  it  is^ 
which,  according  to  him,  keeps  up  the  habit  of  attending  tb  tkk 
public  interest,  not  in  the  gross  merely,  or  on  a  few  moinentotss 
occasions,  but  in  its  dry  and  troublesome  details.  This,  too,  it 
h  which  enlightens  the  people ;  which  teaches  them,  by  expe^ 
rienee,  how  public  affairs  must  be  ciarried  on.  The  dissemitii^ 
tiol^  9f  public  business  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  ii 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  fitted  for 
the  Mereise  of  any  share  of  power  over  the  legislature,  and 
nnerally,  also,  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  led  t6 
desire  it* 

Fof  thfe  particulars  of  this  education  of  the  Ameries^  people 
by  means  of  politieal  institutions,  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
melf  I  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  minor  recommendations,  that  it 
has  never  been  equalled  even  as  a  mere  statement  and  explane^ 
tioa  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States*  The  general 
pritRaiple  to  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  given  thd  sanction  ^ 
m  Itutb^tf)  merits  more  consideration  thaa  it  has  yet  reoeiv^ 
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from  the  professed  labourers  in  the  cause  of  national  education. 
It  has  often  been  said,  and  requires  to  be  repeated  still  oftener, 
that  books  and  discourses  alone  are  not  education;  that  life  is  a 
problem,  not  a  theorem ;  that  action  can  only  be  learned  in  action. 
A  child  learns  to  write  its  name  only  by  a  succession  of  trials; 
and  is  a  man  to  be  tauffht  to  use  his  mind  and  guide  his  conduct 
by  mere  precept  ?  What  can  be  learned  in  schools  is  important^ 
but  not  all-important.  The  main  branch  of  the  education  of 
human  beings  is  their  habitual  employment,  which  must  be 
either  their  individual  vocation,  or  some  matter  of  general  con«- 
cern,  in  which  they  are  called  to  take  a  part.  The  private 
money-getting  occupation  of  almost  every  one,  is  more  or  less  a 
mechanical  routine ;  it  bring^  but  few  of  his  faculties  into  action, 
while  its  exclusive  pursuit  tends  to  fasten  his  attention  and  inter- 
est exclusively  upon  himself,  and  upon  his  family  as  an  append- 
age of  himself ; — ^making  him  indifferent  to  the  public,  to  the  more 
generous  objects  and  the  nobler  interests,  ana,  in  his  inordinate 
regard  for  his  personal  comforts,  selfish  and  cowardly.  Balance 
these  tendencies  by  contrary  ones ;  give  him  something  to  do  for 
the  public,  whether  as  a  vestryman,  a  juryman,  or  an  elector; 
and  in  that  degree,  his  ideas  and  feelings  are  taken  out  of  this 
narrow  circle*  He  becomes  acquainted  with  mOre  varied  busi- 
ness, and  a  larger  range  of  considerations.  He  is  made  to  feel 
that  besides  the  interests  which  separate  him  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  has  interests  which  connect  him  with  them ;  that  not 
only  the  common  weal  is  his  weal,  but  that  it  partiy  depends 
upon  his  exertions.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  some  otiier 
constitutions  of  society,  the  spirit  of  a  commercial  people  will 
be,  we  are  persuaded,  essentially  mean  and  slavish  wnerever 
public  spirit  is  not  cultivated  by  an  extensive  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  business  of  government  in  detail :  nor  will  the 
desideratum  of  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  either 
the. middle  or  lower  classes,  be  realized,  but  by  a  correspond- 
ing dissemination  of  public  functions,  and  a  voice  in  public 
affairs. 

Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  obtaining  a  considerable  share  of 
the  benefits  (and  they  are  great)  of  what  is  called  centralization. 
The  principle  of  local  self-government  has  been  undeservedly  dis- 
credited, by  being  associated  with  the  agitation  against  the  new 
J>oor-law.  The  most  active  agency  of  a  central  authority  in  col- 
ecting  and  communicating  information,  giving  advice  to  the  local 
bodies,  and  even  framing  general  rules  for  their  observance,  is  no 
hinderance,  but  an  aid,  to  making  the  local  liberties  an  instrument 
of  educating  the  people.  The  existence  of  such  a  central  agency 
allows  of  intrusting  to  the  people  themselves,  or  to  Ipcat  bodies 
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representative  of  them,  many  things  of  too  great  national  impott^ 
ance  to  be  committed  unreservedly  to  the  localities,  and  com- 
pletes the  eflScacy  of  local  self-government  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, by  accustoming  the  people  not  only  to  judge  of  particular 
£^cts,  but  to  understand,  and  apply,  and  feel  practically  the  value 
of,  principles.  The  mode  of  administration  provided  for  the 
English  poor4aws  by  the  late  act,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  its 
general  conception  almost  theoretically  perfect.  And  the  exten- 
sion of  a  similar  mixture  of  central  and  local  management  to 
several  other  branches  of  administration,  thereby  combining  the 
best  fruits  of  popular  intervention  mth  much  of  the  advantage 
of  skilled  supervision  and  traditional  experience,  would,  we 
believe,  be  entitled  to  no  mean  rank  in  M.  de  Tocqueville's  list 
of  correctives  to  the  inconveniences  of  democracy. 

In  estimating  the  eflFects  of  Democratic  Government  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Democratic  State  of  Society,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
assumes  the  state  of  circumstances  which  exists  in  America ; — a 
popular  government  in  the  state,  combined  with  popular  local 
institutions.  In  such  a  government  he  sees  great  advantages, 
balanced  by  no  inconsiderable  evils. 

Among  the  advantages,  one  which  figures  in  the  foremost 
rank  is  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  diflfiision  of  intel- 
Kgence ;  the  remarkable  impulse  given  by  democratic  institu- 
tions to  the  active  faculties  of  that  portion  of  the  community, 
who  in  other  circumstances  are  the  most  ignorant,  passive,  and 
apathetic.  These,  are  characteristics  of  America  which  strike 
all  travellers.  Activity,  enterprise,  and  a  respectable  amount  of 
information,  are  not  the  qualities  of  a  few  among  the  American 
citizens,  nor  even  of  many,  but  of  all.  There  is  no  class  of 
persons  who  are  the  slaves  of  habit  and  routine.  Every  Ame* 
rican  will  carry  on  his  manufacture,  or  cultivate  his  farm,  by  the 
newest  and  best  methods  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  poorest  American  understands  and  can  explain  the 
most  intricate  parts  of  his  country's  institutions  ;  can  discuss  her 
interests,  internal  and  foreign.  Much  of  this  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  universality  of  easy  circumstances,  and  to  the 
education  and  habits  which  the  first  settlers  in  America  brought 
with  them ;  but  our  author  is  certainly  not  wrong  in  ascribing 
a  certain  portion  of  it  to  the  perpetual  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
every  man  among  the  people,  through  the  universal  practice  of 
submitting  all  public  questions  to  his  judgment. 

*It  is  incontestable  that  the  people  frequently  conduct  public  business 
very  ill ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  should  take  a  part  in  public 
bfniness  without  extending  the  circle  of  their  ideas,  and  without  quitting* 
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tl|«  orditi&rf  rbuline  of  their  'mental  acqairements.  The  humblest  in^ 
dividual  who  is  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  the  government  of  society 
^f uires  a  certain  degree  of  self-respect ;  and,  as  he  possesses  power, 
minds  more  enlightened  than  his  own  offer  him  their  services.  He  is 
canvassed  by  a  multitude  of  claimants  who  need  his  support ;  and  who, 
seeking  to  deceive  him  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  instruct  him  in 
their  deceit.  He  takes  a  part  in  political  undertakings  which  did  not 
originate  in  bis  own  conception,  but  which  give  him  a  taste  for  other 
undertakings.     New  ameliorations  are  daily  suggested  to  him  in  the 

Sroperty  which  he  holds  in  common  with  others,  and  this  gives  him  the 
eiire  of  improving  that  property  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He  is, 
perhaps,  neither  happier  nor  better  than  those  who  came  before  him ; 
bill  he  is  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the. 
democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joined  to  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  are  the  cause  (not  the  direct,  as  is  so  often 
asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  prodigious  commercial  activity 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engendered  by  the  laws,  but  it  proceeds 
from  habits  acquired  through  participation  in  making  the  laws. 

« When  the  opponents  of  Democracy  assert  that  a  single  individual 
performs  the  functions  which  he  undertakes  better  than  the  government 
of  the  people  at  large,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly  right* 
The  government  of  an  individual,  supposing  an  equal  degree  of  instruc- 
tion on  either  side,  has  more  constancy,  more  perseverance,  than  that 
of  a  multitude;  more  combination  in  its  plans,  and  more  perfection  in  its 
detuls  \  and  is  better  qualified  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  charactensr 
of  the  men  it  employs.  If  any  deny  this,  they  have  never  seen  a 
democratic  government,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  only  upon  a  few 
instances.  It  must  be  conceded,  that  even  when  local  circumstances 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to  sub- 
sist, they  never  display  a  regular  and  methodical  system  of  government. 
Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the  projects  it  under-^ 
takes  with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It  frequently  abandons 
Ikem  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or  risks  them  when  the  con- 
sequences may  prove  dangerous ;  but  in  the  end  it  produces  greater 
vesults  than  any  absolute  government.  It  does  fewer  things  well,  but 
it  does  a  greater  number  of  things.  Not  what  is  done  by  a  democratic 
government)  but  what  is  done  under  a  democratic  government  by 
private  agency,  is  really  great.  Democracy  does  not  confer  the  most 
skilful  kind  of  government  upon  the  people,  but  it  produces  that  which 
the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently  unable  to  awaken,  namely, 
an  all-pervading  and  restless  activity — a  superabundant  force — an  energy 
which  18  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  may,  under  favourable  circum* 
stances,  beget  the  most  amazing  benefits.  These  are  the  true  advan- 
tages of  democracy.' — (Reeve,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2.) 

The  other  great  political  advantage  which  our  author  ascribes 
to  Democracy  requires  less  illustration,  because  it  is  more  obviouS) 
Utid  has  been  oftener  treated  of;  that  the  course  of  legislation  amd 
ddministration  tends  always  in  the  direction  of  the  interest  of  the 
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greater  number.  Although  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  far  ftom  con- 
sidering; this  quality  of  Democracy  as  the  panacea  in  politics 
which  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be,  he  expresses  his 
sense  of  its  importance,  if  in  measured,  in  no  undecided  terms. 
America  does  not  exhibit  to  us  what  we  see  in  the  best  mixed 
constitutions — the  class  interests  of  small  minorities  wielding 
the  powers  of  legislation,  in  opposition  both  to  the  general 
interest  and  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  community ;  still  less 
does  she  exhibit  what  has  been  characteristic  of  most  representa^* 
tire  governments,  and  is  only  gradually  ceasing  to  characterise 
our  own-^a  standing  league  of  class  interests — a  tacit  compact 
among  the  various  knots  of  men  who  profit  by  abuses,  to  stan^ 
by  one  another  in  resisting  reform.  Nothing  can  subsist  in 
America  that  is  not  recommended  by  arguments  which,  in  ap* 
pearance  at  least,  address  themselves  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 
However  frequently,  therefore,  that  interest  may  be  mistaken, 
the  direction  of  legislation  towards  it  is  maintained  in  the  midst 
of  the  mistakes ;  and  if  a  community  is  so  situated  or  so  ordered 
that  it  can  *  support  the  transitory  action  of  bad  laws,  and  can 

*  await  without  destruction  the  result  of  the  general  tendency  of 

*  the  laws,'  that  country,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
will  prosper  mote  under  a  democratic  government  than  under 
any  other.  But,  in  aristocratic  governments,  the  interest,  or  at 
best  the  honour  and  glory,  of  the  ruling  class,  is  considered  ad 
the  public  interest ;  and  all  that  is  most  valuable  to  the  indivi-^ 
duals  cotnposing  the  subordinate  classes,  is  apt  to  be  immolated 
to  that  public  interest  with  all  the  rigour  of  antique  patrio- 
tism. 

*  The  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
the  United  States  are  frequently  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capacity  and 
•f  morality,  to  those  \vhom  aristocratic  institutions  would  raise  to  power. 
But  their  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that  of  the  majority 
of  those  fellow-citizens.  They  may  frequently  be  faithless  and  frequently 
mistaken,  but  they  will  never  systematically  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
hostile  to  the  majority ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  give  a 
dangerous  or  an  exclusive  character  to  the  government, 

*  The  mal-administration  of  a  democratic  magistrate  is,  moreover,  a 
mere  isolated  fact,  the  eflfects  of  which  do  not  last  beyond  the  short 
period  for  which  he  is  elected.  Cormption  and  incapacity  do  not  act  aa 
common  interests  which  may  connect  men  permanently  with  one 
another.  A  corrupt  or  an  incapable  magistrate  will  not  concert  his 
measures  with  another  magistrate  simply  because  that  individual  is 
corrupt  and  incapable  like  himself ;  and  these  two  men  will  never  unite 
tbeir  endeavours  to  promote  or  screen  the  corruption  or  inaptitude  of 
their  remote  posterity.  The  ambition  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  one 
will  serve,  ou  the  contrary,  to  unmask  the  other.    The  victjs  of  tb^ 
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mfigistrate  in  democratic  states  are  usually  those  pf  his  individual 
character. 

^  But^  under  aristocratic  governments,  public  men  are  swayed  by  the 
interest  of  their  order^  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  blended  with  the 
interests  of  the  majority,  is  frequently  distinct  from  them.  This  interest 
18  a  common  and  lasting  bond  which  unites  them  together.  It  induces 
them  to  coalesce,  and  combine  their  efforts  towards  attaining  an  end 
which  is  not  always  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  it  not 
only  connects  the  persons  in  authority,  with  each  other,  but  links  them 
also  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  governed^  since  a  numerous  body 
of  dtizens  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  without  being  invested  with  official 
functions*  The  aristocratic  magistrate,  therefore,  finds  himself  sup- 
ported in  his  own  natural  tendencies  by  a  portion  of  society  itself,  as 
i^ell  as  by  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

^  The  common  object  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magistrates 
in  aristocracies  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contemporaries,  identifies 
it  also  with  future  generations  of  their  order.  They  labour  for  ages  to 
come  as  well  as  for  their  own  time.  The  aristocratic  magistrate  is  thus 
urged  towards  the  same  point  by  the  passions  of  those  who  surround  him, 
by  his  own,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  by  those  of  his  posterity*  Is  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  not  resist  ?  And  hence  it  is  that  the  class  spirit 
often  hurries  along  with  it  those  whom  it  does  not  corrupt,  and  makes 
them  unintentionally  fashion  society  to  their  own  particular  ends,  and 
prepare  it  for  their  own  descendants.' — (Reeve,  ibid.) 

These,  then,  are  the  advantages  ascribed  by  our  author  to  a 
democratic  goyernment.  We  are  now  to  speak  of  its  disadvan* 
tages. 

According  to  the  opinion  which  is  prevalent  among  the  more 
cultivated  advocates  of  democracy,  one  of  its  greatest  recommen- 
dations is,  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  wisest  and  worthiest  are 
brought  to  the  head  of  affairs.  The  people,  it  is  said,  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  selecting  the  right  men.  It  is  presumed 
that  they  will  be  sensible  of  that  interest ;  and,  subject  to  more 
or  less  liability  of  error,  will,  in  the  main,  succeed  in  placing  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest  degree  of  worth  and  talent  in  the  highest 
situations. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  another  opinion,*  He  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  general  want  of  merit  in  the  members  of  the  Ame- 
rican legislatures,  and  other  public  functionaries.  He  accounts 
for  this  not  solely  by  the  people's  incapacity  to  discriminate 
merit,  but  partly  also  by  their  indifference  to  it.  He  thinks 
there  is  little  preference  for  men  of  superior  intellect,  little  desire 
to  obtain  their  services  for  the  public ;  occasionally  even  a 
jealousy  of  them,  especially  if  they  be  also  rich.  They,  on 
their  part,  have  still  less  inclination  to  seek  any  such  employ- 
ment. Public  offices  are  little  lucrative,  confer  little  power, 
and  offer  no  guarantee  of  permanency  :    almost    any  other 
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career  holds  out  better  pecuniary  prospects  to  a  man  of  ability 
and  enterprise;  nor  will  instructed  men  stoop  to  those  mean 
arts,  and  those  compromises  of  their  private  opinions,  to  which 
their  less  distinguished  competitors  willingly  resort.  The  de- 
positaries of  power,  after  being  chosen  with  little  regard  to 
merit,  are,  partly  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  frequently 
changed.  The  rapid  return  of  elections,  and  even  a  taste  for 
variety,  M.  de  Tocqueville  thinks,  on  the  part  of  electors,  (a 
taste  not  unnatural  wherever  little  regard  is  paid  to  qualifiea* 
tions,)  produces  a  rapid  succession  of  new  men  in  the  legisla- 
tures, and  in  all  public  posts.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  great 
instability  in  the  laws — every  new  comer  desiring  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  short  time  which  he  has ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  political  carriire — statesmanship  is  not  a  profession. 
There  is  no  body  of  persons  educated  for  public  business,  pursu- 
ing it  as  their  occupation,  and  who  transmit  from  one  to  another 
the  results  of  their  experience.  There  are  no  traditions,  no 
science  or  art  of  public  affairs.  A  functionary  knows  little,  and 
cares  less,  about  the  principles  on  which  his  predecessor  has 
acted  ;  and  his  successor  thinks  as  little  about  his.  Public  trans* 
actions  are  therefore  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  indeed 
of  the  common  sense  and  common  information  which  are  general 
in  a  democratic  community,  but  with  little  benefit  from  specific 
study  and  experience;  without  consistent  system,  long-Bighted 
views,  or  persevering  pursuit  of  distant  objects. 

This  is  likely  enoi^h  to  be  a  true  picture  of  the  American 
Government,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it :  there 
are  now  few  governments  remaining,  whether  representative  or 
absolute,  of  which  something  of  the  same  sort  might  not  be  said. 
In  no  country  where  the  real  government  resides  in  the  minis* 
(ler,  and  where  there  are  frequent  changes  of  Ministry,  are  far- 
lighted  views  of  policy  likely  to  be  acted  upon ;  whether  the 
country  be  England  or  France,  in  the  eighteenth  cen^ry  or  in 
the  nineteenth.  In  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  remarkable  merit  in  the  American  public  men,  (and  our 
author  allows  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  exceptions,)  the  fact 
may  perhi^  admit  of  a  less  discreditable  explanation.  America 
needs  very  little  government.  She  has  no  wars,  no  neighbourly 
no  complicated  international  relations ;  no  old  society  with  its 
thous&nd  abuses  to  reform ;  no  half-fed  and  untaught  millions  cry- 
ing lor  food  and  guidaace*  Society  in  America  requires  little 
but  to  be  let  alone.  The  current  affairs  which  her  Government 
has  to  transact  can  seldom  demand  much  more  than  average 
capacity ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  Americans  a  wise  economy,  not  to 
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pay  tlie  price  of  great  talents  when  common  ones  will  serve  their 
purpose.  We  make  these  remarks  by  way  of  caution,  not  of 
controversy.  Like  many  other  parts  of  our  author's  doctrines^ 
that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  affords  work  for  a  succession 
of  thinkers  and  of  accurate  observers,  and  must  in  the  main  de- 
*  pend  on  future  experience  to  confirm  or  refute  it. 

We  now  dome  to  that  one  among  the  dangers  of  Democracy, 
respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  our  author 
designates  as  ^  the  despotism  of  the  majority.' 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  book, 
that  from  the  scarcity  of  examples,  his  propositions,  even  when 
derived  from  observation,  have  the  air  of  mere  abstract  specula- 
tions. He  speaks  of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  in  general 
phrases,  but  gives  hardly  any  instances  of  it,  nor  much  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  practically  exemplified.  The 
omission  was  in  the  present  instance  the  more  excusable,  as  the 
despotism  complained  of  was,  at  that  time,  politically  at  least,  an 
evil  in  apprehension  more  than  in  sufferance ;  and  he  was  uneasy 
rather  at  the  total  absence  of  security  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  than  at  the  frequency  of  its  actual  exertion. 

Events,  however,  which  have  occurred  sincethe publication  of 
the  First  Part  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work,  give  indication  of  the 
shape  which  tyranny  is  most  likely  to  assume  when  exercised  by 
a  majority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  surmise  any  inducements  of  interest,  by  which, 
in  a  country  like  America,  the  greater  number  could  be  led  to 
oppress  the  smaller.  When  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
spoken  of  as  conflicting  interests,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  gene- 
rally meant ;  but  where  the  rich  are  content  with  being  rich,  and 
do  not  claim  as  such  any  political  privileges,  their  interest  and 
that  of  the  poor  are  the  same ; — complete  protection  to  property) 
and  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  it,  are  alike  important  to  both. 
When,  indeed,  the  poor  are  so  poor  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
,  worse  off,  respect  on  their  part  for  rights  of  property  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  share,  is  never  safely  to  be  calculated  upon.  But 
where  all  nave  property,  either  in  enjoyment  or  in  reasonable 
liope,  and  an  appreciable  chance  of  acquiring  a  large  fortune ;  and 
where  every  man's  way  of  life  proceeds  upon  the  confident  as- 
surance that,  by  superior  exertion,  he  will  obtain  a  superior  reward; 
the  importance  of  inviolability  of  property  is  not  likely  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  not  affirmed  of  the  Americans  that  they  make 
laws  against  the  rich,  or  unduly  press  upon  them  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes.  If  a  labouring  class,  less  happily  circumstanced, 
could  prematurely  force  themselves  into  influence  over  our  own 
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I^^islnturcty  there  might  then  be  danger — not  so  much  of  viola^ 
tiong  of  property,  as  of  undue  interference  with  contracts ;  unen^ 
lightened  legislation  for  the  supposed  interest  of  the  many;  laws 
founded  on  mistakes  in  political  economy.  A  minimum  of  wages, 
or  a  tax  on  machinery,  might  be  attempted :  as  silly  and  as  in- 
efficacious attempts  might  be  made  to  keep  up  wages  by  law,  as 
were  so  long  made  by  the  British  legislature  to  keep  them  down 
by  the  same  means.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  experiment 
tried,  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  experience  would  correct 
the  one  error  as  it  has  corrected  the  other,  and  in  the  same  way ; 
namely,  by  the  completest  practical  failure. 

It  is  not  from  the  separate  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
majority,  that  minorities  are  in  danger ;  but  from  its  antipathies 
of  religion,-  political  party,  or  race :  and  experience  in  America 
seems  to  confirm  what  theory  rendered  probable,  that  the  tyranny 
of  4he  majority  would  not  take  the  shape  of  tyrannical  laws,  but 
that  of  a  dispensing  power  over  all  laws.    The  people  of  Massa^ 
chusetts  passed  no  law  prohibiting  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or 
exempting  Protestants  from  the  penalties  of  incendiarism ;  they 
contented  themselves  with  burning  the  Ursuline  convent  to  the 
ground,  aware  that  no  jury  would  be  found  to  redress  the  injury. 
In  the  same  reliance  the  people  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
sacked  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
schools  and  churches  of  their  black  fellow-citizens,  whi^e  num-* 
hers  who  took  no  share  in  the  outrage  amused  themselves  with 
the  sight.     The  laws  of  Maryland  still  prohibit  murder  and  bur<- 
glary ;  but  in  1812,  a  Baltimore  mob,  after  destroying  the  print* 
ing  office  of  a  newspaper  which  had  opposed  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, broke  into  the  prison  to  which  the  editors  had  been  conveyed 
for  safety,  murdered  one  of  them,  left  the  others  for  dead  ;  and 
the  criminals  were  tried  and  acquitted.  In  the  same  city^  in  1835, 
a  riot  which  lasted  four  days,  and  the  foolish  history  of  which  is 
related  in  M.  Chevalier's  *  Letters,'  was  occasioned  by  the  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy  of  the  Maryland  Bank.  It  is  not  so  much  the  riots, 
in  such  instances,  that  are  deplorable ;  these  mi^ht  have  occurred 
in  any  country  : — it  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaitiing  aid  from  an 
executive  dependant  upon  the  mob,  or  justice  from  juries  which 
formed  part  of  it :  it  is  the  apathetic  cowardly  truckling  of  dis^ 
af^oving  lookers-on  ;  almost  a  parallel  to  the  passive  imbecility 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  when  a  handful  of  hired  assassins  perpe- 
trated the  massacres  of  September.     For  where  the  majority  is 
the  sole  power,  and  a  power  issuing  its  mandates  in  the  form  of 
riots,  it  inspires  a  terror  which  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  often 
•fiul^  to  excite*.    The  silent  sympathy  of  the  majority  may  sup- 
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port  on  tlie  scaffold  the  martyr  of  one  man's  tyranny;  but 
if  we  would  imagine  the  situation  of  a  victim  of  the  majority 
itself,  we  must  look  to  the  annals  of  religious  persecution  for  a 
parallel. 

Yet,  neither  ought  we  to  forget  that  even  this  lawless  violence  is 
not  so  great,  because  not  so  lasting,  an  evil,  as  tyranny  through 
the  medium  of  the  law.  A  tyrannical  law  remains ;  because,  so 
long  as  it  is  submitted  to,  its  existence  does  not  weaken  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  laws.  But  in  America,  tyranny  will  sel- 
dom use  the  instrument  of  law,  because  among  the  white  popu- 
lation there  is  no  permanent  class  to  be  tyrannized  over.  The 
subjects  of  oppression  are  casual  objects  of  popular  resentment, 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  law,  but  only  by  occasional  acts  of 
lawless  power;  and  to  tolerate  these,  if  they  ever  became  fre- 
quent, would  be  consenting  to  live  without  law.  Already  in  the 
United  States,  the  spirit  of  outrage  has  raised  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  outrage  ;  of  moral  resistance  first,  as  was  to  be  wished  and 
expected :  if  that  fail,  physical  resistance  will  follow.  Themajority, 
like  other  despotic  powers,  will  be  taught  by  experience,  that  it 
cannot  enjoy  both  the*  advantages  of  civilized  society,  and  the 
barbarian  liberty  of  taking  men's  lives  and  property  at  its  discre- 
tion. Let  it  once  be  generally  understood  that  minorities  will 
fight,  and  majorities  will  be  shy  of  provoking  them.  The  bad 
government  of  which  there  is  any  permanent  danger  under  modern 
civilisation,  is  in  the  form  of  bad  laws  and  bad  tribunals :  govern- 
ment by  ihQsicvolo  either  of  a  king  or  a  mob,  belongs  to  past 
ages,  and  can  no  more  exist  out  of  the  pale  of  Asiatic  barbarian* 

The  despotism,  therefore,  of  the  majority  within  the  limits  of 
civil  life,  though  a  real  evil,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  formid- 
able one.  The  tyranny  which  we  fear,  and  which  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  principally  dreads,  is  of  another  kind — a  tyranny  not  over 
the  body  but  over  the  mind. 

.  It  is  the  complaint  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  as  well  as  of  other 
travellers  in  America,  that  in  no  country  does  there  exist  less  in- 
dependence of  thought.  In  religion,  indeed,  the  varieties  of 
opinion  which  fortunately  prevailed  among  those  by  whom  the 
colonies  were  settled,  has  produced  a  toleration  in  law  and .  in 
fact  extending  to  the  limits  of  Christianity.  :  If  by  iU  fortune 
there  had  happened  to  be  a  religion  of  the  majority,  the  case 
would  probably  have  been  different.  On  every  other  subject^ 
when  tne  opinion  of  the  majority  is  made  up,  hardly  any  one,  it 
is  affirmed,  dares  to  be  of  any  other  opinion,  or  at  least  to  profess 
it.  The  statements  are  not  clear  as  to  the  nature  or  amount  ot 
the  incoinvenience  that  would  be  suffered  by  any  one  who  pre- 
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suined  to  question  a  received  opinion.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  scarcely  any  person  has  that  courage ;  that  when  publio 
opinion  considers  a  question  as  settled,  no  further  discussion  of  it 
takes  place  ;  and  that  not  only  nobody  dares  (what  every  body 
may  venture  upon  in  Europe)  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  to 
the  public,  or  derogatory  to  its  opinions,  but  that  its  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  perpetually  celebrated  with  the  most  servile  adulation 
and  sycopnancy. 

These  considerations^  which  were  much  dwelt  upon  in  the 
author's  First  Part,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  views  pro- 
mulgated, in  his  Second,  respecting  the  influence  of  Democracy  on 
Intdlect* 

►  The  Americans,  according  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  not  only 
profess,  but  carry  into  practice,  on  all  subjects  except  the  fimda- 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  Christian  ethics,  the  habit 
of  mind  which  has  been  so  often  inculcated  as  the  one  sufficient 
security  against  mental  slavery — ^the  rejection  of  authority,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  They  regard  the 
traditions  of  the  past  merely  in  the  light  of  materials,  and  as  ^  a 
^  useful  study  for  doing  otherwise  and  better.'  They  are  not  ac« 
customed  to  look  for  guidance  either  to  the  wisdom  of  ancestors, 
or  to  eminent  contemporary  wisdom,  but  require  that  the  grounds 
on  which  they  act  shall  be  made  level  to  their  own  comprehen- 
sion. And,  as  is  natural  to  those  who  govern  themselves  by  com- 
mon sense  rather  than  by  science,  their  cast  of  mind  is  altoge- 
ther unpedantic  and  practical ;  they  go  straight  to  the  end  with- 
out favour  or  prejudice  towards  any  set  of  means,  and  aim  at  the 
substance  of  things  with  something  like  a  contempt  for  form. 
.  From  such  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  the  consequence 
which  would  be  apprehended  by  some,  would  be  a  most  licen- 
tious abuse  of  individual  independence  of  thought.  The  fact 
proves  the  reverse.  It  is  impossible,  as  our  author  truly  remarks, 
that  mankind  in  general  should  form  all  their  opinions  for 
themselves :  an  authority  from  which  they  mostly  derive  them 
may  be  rejected  in  theory,  but  it  always  exists  in  fact.  That 
law  above  them,  which  older  societies  have  found  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity,  or  in  the  dogmas  of  priests  or  philosophers, 
the  Americans  find  in  the  opinions  of  one  another.  All  being 
nearly  equal  in  circumstances,  and  all  nearly  alike  in  intelligence 
and  knowledge,  the  only  authority  which  commands  an  involun- 
tary deference  is  that  of  numbers.  The  more  perfectly  each 
knows  himself  the  equal  of  every  single  individual,  the  more  in- 
a^pificant  and  helpless  he  feels  against  the  aggregate  mass ;  and 
the  more  incredible  it  appears  to  him  that  the  opinion  of  all  the 
world  can  possibly  be  erroneous.  *  Faith  in  public  opinion,'  says 
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M.  de  Toequeville,  ^  becomes  in  such  countries  a  species  of  reli* 
*  gion,  and  the  majority  its  prophet.'  The  idea  that  the  things 
which  the  multitude  believe  are  still  disputable,  is  no  longer 
kept  alive  by  dissentient  vmces;  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
by  being  extended  to  the  incompetent,  ceases  to  be  exercised 
even  by  the  competent ;  and  speculation  becomes  possible  only 
within  the  limits  traced,  not  as  of  old  by  the  in&Uibility  of 
Aristotle,  but  by  that  of  ^  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,'  or 
^  our  free  and  enlightened  age.' 

On  the  influence  of  Democracy  upon  the  cultivation  of  Science 
and  Art,  the  opinions  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  are  highly  worthy  of 
attention.     There  are  many  who,  partly  from  theoretic  consider* 
ations,  and  partly  from  the  marked  absence  in  America  of  origi- 
nal efforts  in  literature,  philosophy,  or  the  fine  arts,  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  modern  Democracy  is  fatal  to  them,  and  that  wherever 
its  spirit  spreads  they  will  take  flight.  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  not  of 
this  opinion.     The  example  of  America,  as  he  observes,  is  not 
to  the  purpose,  because  America  is,  intellectually  speaking,  a 
province  of  England ; — a  province  in  which  the  great  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  is  making  money ;  because  for  that  they  have 
peculiar  facilities,  and  are  therefore,  like  the  people  of  Manches- 
ter or  Birmingham,  for  the  most  part  eontented  to  receive  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  ready-made  from  the  capital.     In 
a  democratic  nation,  which  is  also  free  and  generally  educated, 
our  author  is  far  from  thinking  that  there  will  be  no  public  to  re- 
lish or  remunerate  the  works  of  science  and  genius.     Although 
there  will  be  a  great  shifting  of  fortunes,  and  no  hereditary  body 
of  wealthy  persons  sufficient  to  form  a  class,  there  will  be,  he  thinks, 
from  the  general  activity,  and  the  absence  of  artificial  barriers,  com- 
bined with  the  inequality  of  human  intelligence,  a  far  greater 
number  of  rich  individuak  {in/imment  plus  nombreux)  than  in  an 
aristocratic  society.     There  will  be,  therefore,   though  not  so 
complete  a  leisure,  yet  a  leisure  extending  perhaps  to  more  per- 
sons ;  while  from  the  closer  contact  and  greater  mutual  inter** 
course  between  classes,  the  love  of  intellectual  pleasures  and  oc- 
(pupations  will  spread  downward  very  widely,  among  those  who 
have  not  the  same  advantages  of  leisure.     Moreover,  talent  and 
knowledge  being,.;in  a  democratic  society,  the  only  means  of  ra- 
pid improvement  in  fortune,  they  will  be,  in  the  abstract  at  least, 
by  no  means  undervalued  :  whatever  measure  &[  them  any  per* 
son  is  capable  of  appreciating,  he  will  also  be  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing.    Instead,  therefore,  of  any  neglect  of  science  and  lite* 
rature,  the  eager  ambition  which  is  universal  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  takes  that  direction  as  well  as  others,  and  the  numbei^ 
of  those  who  cultivate  these  pursuits  becomes  *  immense/ 
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It  is  from  this  fact^-from  the  more  active  competition  in  the 
products  of  intellect,  and  the  more  numerous  public  to  which 
they  are  addressed — that  M.  de  Tooqueville  deduces  the  defects 
with  which  the  products  themselves  will  be  chargeable.  In  the 
jnultiplicatton  of  their  quantity  he  sees  the  deterioration  of  their 
quality.  Distracted  by  so  great  a  multitude,  the  public  can  be- 
stow but  a  moment's  attention  on  each ;  they  will  be  adapted, 
therefore,  chiefly  for  striking  at  the  moment.  Deliberate  appnv 
val,  and  a  duration  beyond  the  hour,  become  more  and  more 
difficult  of  attainment.  What  is  written  for  the  judgments  of  a 
highly  instructed  few,  amidst  the  abundance  of  writings  may 
very  probably  never  reach  them  ;  and  their  suffrage,  which  never 
gave  riches,  does  not  now  confer  even  glory.  But  the  multitude 
of  buyers  affords  the  possibility  of  great  pecuniary  success  and 
momentary  notoriety  for  the  work  which  is  made  up  to  please 
at  once  and  to  please  the  many.  Literature  thus  becomes  not 
only  a  trade,  but  is  carried  on  by  the  maxims  usually  adopted  by 
other  trades  which  live  by  the  number,  rather  than  by  the  qua- 
lity of  their  customers ;  that  much  pains  need  not  be  bestowed 
on  commodities  intended  for  the  general  market,  and  that  what 
is  saved  in  the  workmanship  may  be  more  profitably  expended 
in  self-advertisement.  There  will  thus  be  an  immense  mass  of 
third  and  fourth-rate  productions,  and  very  few  first-rate.  Even 
.the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  society  in  which  every  one  is  striving 
to  get  on,  is  in  itself,  our  author  observes,  not  favourable  to 
meditation.     ^  II  regne  dans  le  sein  de  ces  nations  un  petit 

*  mouvement  incommode,  une  sorte  de  roulement  incessant  des 
<  hommes  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  qui  trouble  et  distrait  Tesprit 

*  sans  Tanimer  et  Tilever.'  Not  to  mention  that  the  universal 
tendency  to  action,  and  to  rapid  action,  directs  the  taste  to  appli- 
cations rather  than  principles,  and  hasty  approximations  to  truth 
rather  than  scientific  accuracy  in  it. 

Passing  now  from  the  province  of  intellect  to  that  of  Sentiments 
and  Morals,  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  opinion  that  the  general  soft- 
ening of  manners,  and  the  remarkable  growth,  in  modern  times^ 
4>f  humanity  and  philanthropy,  are  in  great  part  the  effect  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  social  equality.  Where  the  different  classes 
of  mankind  are  divided  by  impassable  barriers,  each  may  have 
intense  sympathies  with  his  own  class,  more  intense  than  it  is 
almost  possible  to  have  with  mankind  in  general ;  but  those  who 
are  far  below  him  in  condition  are  so  unlike  himself,  that  he 
hardly  considers  them  as  human  beings;  and  if  they  are  refrac- 
tory and  troublesome,  will  be  unable  to  feel  for  them  even  that 
kindly  interest  which  he  experiences  for  his  more  unresisting 
domestic  cattle.     Our  author  cites  a  well-known  passage  oi  Ma* 
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dame  de  S^vigne's  Letters  in  exemplification  of  tbe  want  of  feel- 
ing exhibited  even  by  good  sort  of  persons  towards  those  with 
wHom  they  have  no  feUow^keWng.  In  America,  except  towards 
the  slaves,  (an  exception  which  proves  the  role,)  h^  finds  the 
sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  compassion  almost  universal, 
accompanied  by  a  general  kindness  of  manner  and  obligingness 
of  disposition,  without  much  of  ceremony  and  punctilio.  As  all 
feel  that  they  are  not  above  the  possible  need  of  the  good-will 
and  good  offices  of  others,  every  one  is  ready  to  afford  his  own. 
The  general  equality  penetrates  also  into  the  family  relations : 
there  is  more  intimacy,  he  thinks,  than  in  Europe,  between  pa- 
rents and  children,  but  less,  except  in  the  earliest  years,  of  pa- 
ternal authority,  and  the  filial  respect  which  is  founded  upon  it. 
These,  however,  are  among  the  topics  which  we  must  omit ;  as 
well  as  the  connexion  which  our  author  attempts  to  trace  between 
equality  of  conditions  and  strictness  of  domestic  morals,  and  some 
other  remarks  on  domestic  society  in  America,  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  any  considerable  value. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  tendencies  of 
a  democratic  state  of  society  is  to  make  every  one,  in  a  manner, 
retire  within  himself,  and  concentrate  his  interests,  wishes,  and 
pursuits  within  his  own  business  and  household. 

The  members  of  a  democratic  community  are  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  each  very  minute,  and  no  one  adhering  to  any. 
other.  There  are  no  permanent  classes,  and  therefore  no  e^rit 
de  corps  ;  few  hereditary  fortunes,  and  therefore  few  local  attach*- 
ments,  or  outward  objects  consecrated  by  family  feeling.  A  man 
feels  little  connexion  with  his  neighbours,  little  with  his  ances- 
tors, little  with  his  posterity.  There  are  scarcely  any  ties  to 
connect  any  two  men  together,  except  the  common  one  of  coun- 
try. Now,  the  love  of  country  is  not,  in  large  communities,  a 
passion  of  spontaneous  growth.  When  a  man's  country  is  his 
town,  where  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  generations,  of  which  he 
Jsnows  every  inhabitant,  and  has  recollections  associated  witji 
every  street  and  building — in  which  alone,  of  all  places  on  the 
earth,  he  is  not  a  stranger — which  he  is  perpetually  called  upon 
to  defend  in  the  field,  and  in  whose  glory  or  shame  he  has  an 
appreciable  share,  made  sensible  by  the  constant  presence  and 
rivalry  of  foreigners ;  in  such  a  state  of  things  patriotism  is  easy. 
It  was  easy  in  the  ancient  republics,  or  in  modern  Switzerland. 
But  in  great  communities  an  intense  interest  in  public  affaii*s  is 
scarcely  natural,  except  to  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  who  alone 
has  so  conspicuous  a  position,  and  is  so  personally  identified  with 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  that  his  credit  and  consequence 
are  essentially  connected  with  the  glory  and  power  of  the  nation 
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he  belongs  to ;  its  glory  and  power,  (observe,)  not  the  wellbeing 
(^  the  bulk  of  ils  inhabitants.  It  is  difficult  for  an  obscure  person 
like  the  citizen  of  a  Democracy,  who  is  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
responsibility  of  public  affairs,  and  cannot  hope  to  exercise  more 
than  the  minutest  influence  over  them,  to  have  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  as  a  living  and  earnest  feeling.  There  being,  then,  no 
intermediate  objects  for  his  attachments  to  fix  upon,  they  fasten 
themselves  on  his  own  private  affairs ;  and,  according  to  national 
character  and  circumstances,  it  becomes  his  ruling  passion  either 
to  improve  his  condition  in  life,  or  to  take  his  ease  and  pleasure 
by  the  means  which  it  already  affords  him. 

As,  therefore,  the  state  of  society  becomes  more  democratic, 
it  is  ntore  and  more  necessary  to  nourish  patriotism  by  artificial 
means ;  and  of  these  none  are  so  efficacious  as  free  institutions— a 
large  and  frequent  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  management 
of  public  business.  Nor  does  the  love  of  country  alone  require 
this  encouragement,  but  every  feeling  which  connects  men  either 
by  interest  or  sympathy  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens. 
Popular  institutions  are  the  great  means  of  rendering  general 
in  a  people,  and  especially  among  the  richer  classes,  the  desire  of 
being  useful  in  their  generation ;  useful  to  the  public  or  to  their 
neighbours  without  distinction  of  rank;  as  well  as  courteous  and 
unassuming  in  their  habitual  intercourse. 

*  When  the  public  is  supreme,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  feel  the 
value  of  public  good-will,  or  who  does  not  endeavour  to  court  it  by  draw- 
ing to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to 
live.  Many  of  the  passions  which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  human  hearts, 
are  then  obliged  to  retire,  and  hide  below  the  surface.  Pride  must  be 
.dissembled ;  idisdain  does  not  break  out ;  selfishness  is  afraid  of  itself. 

Under  a  free  government,  as  most  public  offices  are  elective,  the  men 
whose  elevated  minds  or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in 
private  life,  constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  population 
which  surrounds  them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of  their  fellow- 
men  frpm  ambitious  motives,  and  they  frequently  find  it,  in  a  manner, 
their  interest  to  be  forgetful  of  self. 

*  I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection,  derived  from  electioneering  in- 
trigues, the  meannesses  of  candidates,  and  the  calumnies  of  their  oppo- 
nents. These  are  opportunities  of  animosity  which  occur  the  oftener  the 
more  frequent  elections  become.  Such  evils  are,  doubtless,  great,  but 
they  are  transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain.  The 
desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time  to  mutual  hostility ; 
but  this  same  desire  leads  all  men,  in  the  long  run,  mutually  to  support 
each  other;  and  if  it  happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two 
friends,  the  electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together  who  would  always  have  remained  unknown  to  each  other.  Free- 
dom engenders  private  animosities,  but  deJ^potism  gives  birth  to  general 
iodifference 
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*  A  brilliant  achievement  may  win  for  joir  the  faTonr  of  a  people  at  one 
stroke ;  but  to  earn  the  lo?e  and  respect  of  the  population  which  surrounds 
you,  requires  a  long  succession  of  little  services  and  obscure  good  offices, 
a  constant  habit  of  kindness,  and  an  established  reputation  for  disinte* 
restedness.  Local  freedom,  then,  which  leads  a  great  number  of  citizens 
to  value  the  affections  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  those  with  whom  thej 
are  in  contact,  perpetually  draws  men  back  to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
propensities  which  sever  them ;  and  forces  them  to  render  each  other  mu- 
tual assistance. 

<  In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take  great  care  not 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  they  constantly  keep  on 
easy  terms  with  them  ;  they  listen  to  them  ;  they  speak  to  them  ^tf^ 
day.  They  know  that  the  rich,  in  democracies,  always  stand  in  need  of 
the  poor ;  and  that  in  democratic  times  a  poor  man's  attachment  depended 
more  on  manner  than  on  benefits  conferred.  The  very  magnitude  of 
such  benefits,  by  setting  the  difference  of  conditions  in  a  strong  light, 
causes  a  secret  irritation  to  those  who  reap  advantage  from  them ;  but 
the  charm  of  simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible.  •  .  This  truth 
does  not  penetrate  at  once  into  the  minds  of  the  rich.  They  generally 
resist  it  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  not  ac- 
knowledge it  immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  yery  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still  choose  to  keep 
them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is  sufficient,  but  they  are  mista* 
ken.  They  might  spend  fortunes  thus,  without  warminf^  the  hearts  of 
the  population  around  them ;  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for  th^ 
sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride.  , 

*  It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United  States  were  on 
the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  public.  The  best  informed  inhabitants  of  each  district  are 
incessantly  using  their  information  to  discover  new  means  of  augment- 
ing the  general  prosperity.;  and,  when  they  have  made  any  such  disco- 
veries, they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  .  .  • 

<  I  have  often  seen  Americans  make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the 
public  welfare ;  and  I  have  a  hundred  times  remarked  that,  in  case  of 
need,  they  hardly  ever  fail  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  The 
free  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  and 
the  political  rights  of  which  they  make  so  much  use,  remind  every  citi- 
zen, and  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he  lives  in  society.  They  every  instant 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  inte-» 
rest  of  men  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  as 
he  sees  no  particular  reason  for  disliking  them,  since  he  is  never  either 
their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily  leans  to  the  side  of  kindness* 
Men  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  first  by  necessity,  afterwards 
by  choice ;  what  was  calculation  becomes  an  instinct ;  and,  by  dint  of 
working  for  the  good  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  the  habit  and  the  taste  for 
serving  them  is  at  length  acquired. 

<  Many  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  conditions  as  one  evil, 
and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
former,  they  strive  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latten    But  I  contend 
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tbftt)  in  order  to  combat  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce,  there  is 
only  one  effectual  remedy — namely,  political  fretdom.'*^(RBEVB|  vol* 
iiL  chap.  4.) 

With  regard  to  the  tone  of  moral  sentiment  characteristic  of 
democracy,  M.  de  Tocqueville  holds  an  opinion  which  we  think 
deserves  the  attention  of  moralists.  Among  a  class  composed 
of  persons  who  have  been  born  into  a  distinguished  position,  the 
habitual  springs  of  action  will  be  very  diffierent  from  those  of  a 
democratic  community.  Speaking  generally,  (and  making  ab- 
straction both  of  individual  peculiarities,  and  of  the  influence  of 
moral  culture,)  it  may  be  said  of  the  first,  that  their  feelings  and 
actions  will  be  mainly  under  the  influence  of  pride  ;  of  the  latter, 
under  that  of  interest.  Now,  as  in  an  aristocratic  society  the 
elevated  class,  though  small  in  number,  sets  the  fashion  in  opin- 
ion and  feeling,  even  virtue  will,  in  that  state  of  society,  seem  to 
be  most  strongly  recommended  by  arguments  addressing  them- 
selves to  pride ;  in  a  democracy,  by  those  which  address  them- 
selves to- self-interest.  In  the  one,  we  hear  chiefly  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  virtue,  the  grandeur  of  self-sacrifice ;  in  the  other, 
of  honesty  the  best  policy,  the  value  of  character,  and  the  common 
interest  of  every  individual  in  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  modes  of  feeling,  our 
author  is  well  aware,  constitutes  moral  excellence ;  which  must 
have  a  deeper  foundation  than  either  the  calculations  of  self* 
interest,  or  the  emotions  of  self-flattery.  But  as  an  auxiliary  to 
that  higher  principle,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  substitute  for  it 
when  it  is  aosent,  the  latter  of  the  two,  in  his  opinion,  though  the 
least  sentimental,  will  stand  the  most  wear. 

*  The  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest  is  not  a  lofty  one,  but  it  is 
clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty  objects,  but  it  attains,  without 
impracticable  efforts,  all  those  at  which  it  aims.  As  it  lies  within  the 
reach  of  all  capacities,  every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprdiend  and 
retain  it.  By  its  adaptation  to  human  weaknesses  it  easily  obtains  great 
dominion ;  nor  is  its  dominion  precarious,  since  it  employs  self-interest 
itself  to  correct  self-interest,  and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very 
instrument  which  excites  them. 

*  The  doctrine  of  enlightened  self-interest  produces  no  great  acts  of 
•elf-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts  of  ^elf-denial.  By  itself  it 
canttot  suffice  to  make  a  virtuous  man,  but  it  disciplines  a  multitude  of 
citizens  in  habits  of  regularity,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  self« 
conmiand :  and,  if  it  does  not  at  once  lead  men  to  virtue  by  their  will,  it 
draws  them  gradually  in  that  direction  by  their  habits.  If  the  principle 
of  "  interest  rightly  understood,"  were  to  sway  the  whole  moral  world, 
extraordinary  virtues  would  doubtless  be  more  rare ;  but  I  think  that 
gross  depravity  would  then  also  be  less  common.  That  principle,  per- 
kap,  prevents  some  men  from  rising  far  above  the  level  of  mankmd  i  biat 
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a  great  number  of  others  who  were*falling  beWw  tlitk^fev^l,^  arc  canght' 
and  upheld  by  it.  Observe  some  few  indiriduais,  they  are  lowered  by  it; 
survey  mankind,  it  is  raised. 

<  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest 
appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all  philosophical  theories  to  the  wants  of 
the  men  of  our  time;  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief  remaining  security 
against  themselves.  Towards  it,  therefore,  the  minds  of  the  moralists  of 
our  age  should  turn ;  even  should  they  judge  it  incomplete,  it  must  never- 
theless be  adopted  as  necessary. 

<  No  pow'er  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality  of  conditions 
from  impelling  the  human  mind  to  seek  out  what  is  useful,  or  from 
inclining  every  member  of  the  community  to  concentrate  his  affections 
on  himself.  It  must  therefore  be  expected  that  personal  interest  will 
become  more  than  ever  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  spring  of  men's 
actions ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his 
personal  interest. 

<  I  do  not  think  that  the  doctrine  of  self-interest,  as  it  is  professed  in 
America,  is  self-evident  in  all  its  parts ;  but  it  contains  a  great  number 
of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if  they  are  but  instructed,  cannot  fail  to  see 
them.  Instruct  them,  then,  at  all  hazards ;  for  the  age  of  implicit  self- 
sacrifice  and  instinctive  virtues  is  already  flying  far  away  from  us,  and 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom,  public  peace,  and  social 
order  itself,  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without  instruction.' — (Reeve^ 
Tol.  ii).  chap.  8.) 

M.  de  Tocqueville  considers  a  democratic  state  of  society  as 
eminently  tending  to  give  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  taste  for 
physical  wellbeing.  He  ascribes  this,  not  so  much  to  the  equal- 
ity of  conditions  as  to  their  mobility.  In  a  country  like  America 
every  one  may  acquire  riches ;  no  one,  at  least,  is  artificially 
impeded  in  acquiring  them,  and  hardly  any  one  is  bom  to  them. 
Now,  these  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  passions  which 
attach  themselves  to  wealth,  and  to  what  wealth  can  purchase,  are 
the  strongest*  Those  who  are  born  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
are  generally  more  or  less  blase  as  to  its  enjoyments.  They  take 
the  comfort  or  luxury  to  which  they  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed, as  they  do  the  air  they  breathe  ;  it  is  not  le  but  de  la  vie, 
but  une  manUre  de  vivre.  An  aristocracy,  when  put  to  the  proof, 
has  in  general  shown  a  wonderful  facility  in  enduring  the  loss  of 
riches  and  of  physical  comforts.  The  very  pride,  nourished  by 
the  elevation  which  they  owed  to  wealth,  supports  them  under 
the  privation  of  it.  But  to  those  who  have  chased  riches  labori- 
ously for  half  their  lives,  to  lose  it  is  the  loss  of  ail;  une  vie 
manguee ;  a  disappointment  greater  than  can  be  endured.  In  a 
democracy,  again,  there  is  no  contented  poverty.  No  one  being 
forced  to  remain  poor ;  many  who  were  poor  daily  becoming  rich, 
and  the  comforts  of  life  being  apparently  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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the  desire  to  appropriate  them  deseeds  to  the  very  lowest  rank. 
Thus,— ^ 

*  The  desire  of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  the  world  haunts  the  imagi-^ 
nation  of  the  poor^  and  the  dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many 
scanty  fortunes  spring  up ;  those  who  possess  them  hare  a  sufficient 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for.  those  pleasureft-— 
not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure  them  without  exertion^ 
and  they  never  indulge  in  them  without  apprehension.  They  are  there- 
fore always  straining  to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifications  so  precious,  so 
incomplete,  and  so  fugitive. 

'  If  I  enquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men  who  are  at  once 
stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of  their  birth,  or  the 
mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  can  discover  none  more  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  them  than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity.  The  passion  for 
physical  comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes ;  with 
those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  and  along  with  them  it  becomes  pre- 
ponderant. From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and 
descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

<  I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not  to  cast  a 
glance  of  hope  and  longing  towards  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  or  whose 
imagination  did  not  indulge  itself  by  anticipation  in  those  good  things 
whfch  fate  still  obstinately  withheld  from  him. 

<  On  the  other  hand,  1  never  perceived,  amongst  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  that  proud  contempt  of  the  indulgences  of 
riches,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and 
dissolute  aristocracies.  Most  of  these  wealthy* persons  were  once  poor; 
they  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  privation,  they  have  long  struggled  with 
adverse  fortune ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  passions  which 
accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it ;  their  minds  are,  as  it  were^ 
intoxicated  by  the  petty  enjoyments  which  they  have  pursued  for 
forty  years. 

*  Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come  into  their  property  by 
inheritance,  possess,  without  exertion,  an  opulence  they  have  not  earned. 
Bat  even  these  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  mate- 
rial life.  The  love  of  physical  comfort  is  become  the  predominant  taste 
of  the  nation ;  the  great  current  of  man's  passions  runs  in  that  channel, 
and  sweeps  every  thing  along  in  its  course.* — (Reeve,  vol.  iii.  book  ii*: 
chap.  10.} 

A  regulated  sensuality  thus  establishes  itself— the  parent  of 
effieminacy  rather  than  of  debauchery ;  paying  respect  to  the 
social  rights  of  other  people  and  to  the  opinion  of  the^world ;  not 

*  leading  men  away  in  search  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  but  ab- 
'  sorbing  them  in  the  pursuit  of  permitted  ones.     This  spirit  is 

*  freauently  combined  with  a  species  of  religious  morality ;  men 

*  wbn  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  without  fore* 

*  going  their  chance  of  another.' 

VOL.  LXXII,  NO.  CXLV.  C 
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•  Fvom  th^  preternatnval  stimulus  given  to  the  destfe  of  acqui-- 
ring  and  of  enjoying  wealth,  by  the  intense  competition  mrhich 
necessarily  exists  where  an  entire  population  are  the  competitors^ 
arises  the  restleesnesa  so  characteristic  of  American  life* 

'  It  is  strange  to  see  with  what  feverish  ardour  the  Americans  pursue 
their  own  welfare ;  and  to  watch  the  vague  dread  that  constantly  tor- 
Sients  them  lest  they  should  not  have  chosen  the  shortest  path  which 
may  lead  to  it.  A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's 
goods  as  if  he  were  certain  never  to  die,  and  is  so  hasty  in  grasping  at  all 
within  his  reach ,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid  of  not 
livinff  long  enough  to  enjoy  them.  He  clutches  every  thing,  he  holds 
nothing  fisist,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh  gratifications. . . 

^  At  first  sight  there  is  something  surprising  in  this  strange  unrest  of 
so  many  happy  men,  uneasy  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  The  spectacle 
is,  however,  as  old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is  to  see  a  whole  people 
furuieh  an  example  of  it. .  • 

*  *  When  all  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished,  when  all 
professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own  energies  may  place  him' 
at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them,  an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open 
to  his  ambition,  and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he  is  born  to 
no  vulgar  destinies.  Bat  this  is  ah  erroneous  notion,  which  is  corrected 
by  dfvily  experience.  The  same  equality  which  allows  every  citizen^to 
Conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders  all  the  citizens  individually  feeble^ 
It  circumscribes  their  powers  on  every  side,  while  it  gives  freer  scope  to 
their  desires.  Not  only  are  they  restrained  by  their  own  weakness,  but 
they  are  met  at  every  step  by  immense  obstacles  which  they  did  not  at 
first  perceive.  They  have  swept  away  the  privileges  of  some  of  their 
fellow-creatures  which  stood  in  their  way ;  they  have  to  encounter  the* 
competition  of  all.  The  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
place;  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the  same  track,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to  get  on  fast,  and  cleave  a  way' 
tihrongh  the  homogeneous  throng  which  surrounds  and  presses  upon  him. 
This  constant  strife  between  the  wishes  springing  from  the  equality  o^ 
conditions  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  satisfy  them,  harasses  and  wea« 
ries  the  mind." — (Reeve,  vol,  iii.  book  ii.  chap.  13.) 

.  And  hence,  according  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  it  is,  that  whilis 
every  one  is  devoured,  by  ambition,  hardly  any  one  is  ambitious 
on  a  large  scale.  Among  so  many  competitors  for  but  a  few 
great  prizes,  none  of  the  candidates  starting  from  the  vantage 

Sound  of  an  elevated  social  position,  very  few  can  hope  to  gain- 
ose  prises,  and  they  not  until  late  in  life.  Men  in  general, 
therefore,  do  not  look  so  high,  A  vast  enei^ry  of  passion  in  a 
airhole  community  is  developed  and  squandered  in  the  petty  piuH 
^\At  of  petty  advancements  in  fortune^  and  the  hurried  snateb-^ 
ing  of  petty  pleasures.  ^ 

^  To  sum  up  our  author's  opinion  of  the  dangers  to  ^ich  man^ 
kind  are  liable  as  they  advance  towards  equality  of  condition  i 
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Ms  fear,  both  in  government  and  in  intellect  and  morals,  is  not 
of  too  great  liberty,  but  of  too  ready  submission ;  not  of  anarchy, 
but  of  servility ;  not  of  too  rapid  change,  but  of  Chinese  sta- 
tionariness.  As  democracy  advances,  the  opinions  of  mankind  on 
most  subjects  of  general  interest  will  become,  he  belieTes,  as 
compared  with  any  former  period,  more  rooted  and  more  difficult 
to  change ;  and  mankind  are  more  and  more  in  danger  of  losing 
the  moral  courage  and  pride  of  independence  which  make  them 
deviate  from  the  beaten  path  either  in  speculation  or  in  conduct.. 
Even  in  politics,  it  is  {o  be  apprehended  that,  feeling  their  per- 
sonal insignificance,  and  conceiving  a  proportionally  vast  idea  of 
the  importance  of  society  at  large ;  being  jealous,  moreover,  of 
one  another,  but  not  jealous  of  the  central  pow^r  which  derives 
its  origin  from  the  majority,  or  which  at  least  is  the  faithful  re- 
presentative of  its  desire  to  annihilate  every  intermediate  power ; 
they  should  allow  that  central  government  to  assume  more  and 
more  control,  engross  more  and  more  of  the  business  of  society ; 
and,  on  condition  of  making  itself  the  organ  of  the  general  mode 
of  feeling  and  thinking,  should  suffer  it  to  relieve  mankind  from 
the  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  keep  them  under  a  kind  of 
tutelage; — trampling  meanwhile  with  considerable  recklessness,  as 
often  as  convenient,  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  in  the  name 
of  society  and  the  public  good. 

Against  these  political  evils  the  corrective  to  which  our  author 
looks  is  popular  education,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
fostered  by  the  extension  and  dissemination  of  political  rights. 
Democratic  institutions,  therefore,  are  his  remedy  for  the  worst 
mischiefs  to  which  a  democratic  state  of  society  is  exposed.  As 
for  those  to  which  democratic  institutions  are  themselves  liable, 
these,,  he  holds,  society  must  struggle  with,  and  bear  with  so 
much  of  them  as  it  cannot  find  the  means  of  conquering.  For 
M.  de  Tocqueville  is  no  believer  in  the  reality  of  mixed  govern* 
ments.  There  is,  he  says,  always  and  every  where,  a  strongest 
power :  in  every  government  either  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  or 
the  people,  have  an  effective  predominance,  and  can  carry  any 
point  on  which  they  set  their  heart.     *  When  a  community  really 

*  comes  to  have  a  mixed  government,  that  is,  to  be  equally  divided 

*  between  two  adverse  principles,  it  is  either  falling  into  a  revolu- 
<  ti<»iaiy  state  or  into  dissolution.'  M.  de  Tocqueville  believes 
that  the  j»reponderant  power  which  must  exist  every  where,  is 
BiOBt  rightly  placed  in  the  body  of  the  people*  But  he  thinks  it 
most  pernicious  that  this  power,  whether  residing  in  the  people 
or  elsewhere,  should  be  *  checked  by  no  obstacles  which  may 

*  retard  its  course,  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence/ 
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The  difference,  in  bis  eyes,  is  great  between  one  sort  of  demo« 
cratic  institutions  and  anotber.  Tbat  form  of  democracy  should 
be  sougbt  out  and  devised,  and  in  every  way  endeavoured  to  be 
carried  into  practice,  wbich,  on  tbe  one  band,  most  exercises  and 
cultivates  tbe  intelligence  and  mental  activity  of  tbe  majority ; 
and,  on  the  other,  breaks  the  headlong  impulses  of  popular 
opinion,  by  delay,  rigour  of  forms,  and  adverse  discussion. 
'  Tbe  organization  and  tbe  establishment  of  democracy,'  on  these 
principles,  *  is  the  great  political  problem  of  our  time/ 

Ana  when  this  problem  is  solved,  there  remains  an  equally 
serious  one ;  to  make  head  against  the  tendency  of  democracy 
towards  bearing  down  individuality,  and  circumscribing  tbe 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties  within  narrow  limits.  To  sus- 
tain the  higher  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  art ;  to  vindicate  and 
protect  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason,  and  tbe  moral  freedom 
of  tbe  individual — these  are  purposes  to  which,  under  a  demo- 
cracy, tbe  superior  spirits,  and  the  government  so  far  as  it;  is 
permitted,  should  devote  their  utmost  energies. 

*  I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises  not  only  al) 
the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  present  chapter^ 
but  also  most  of  ibose  which  it  is  the  object  of  tbis  book  to  treat  of. 

^  In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  which  preceded  our  own,  there  were  private 
persons  of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority  of  extreme  weakness.  The 
principal  efforts  of  tbe  men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen, 
aggrandize,  and  secure  tbe  supreme  power ;  and,  on  tbe  otber  band,  to 
circamscribe  individual  independence  witbin  narrower  limits,  and  to 
subject  private  interests  to  the  public.  Otber  perils  and  otber  cares 
await  the  men  of  our  age.  Amongst  tbe  greater  part  of  modern  nations, 
tbe  government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution,  or  its 
name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private  persons  are  falling,^ 
more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of  weakness  and  dependence* 

<  Tbe  general  character  of  olden  society  was  diversity ;  unity  and  uni^^ 
formity  were  nowhere  to  be  met  witbr  In  modern  society,  all  things 
threaten  to  become  so  much  alike^  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
individual  will  be  entirely  lost  in  the  uniformity  of  the  general  aspect* 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  improper  use  of  tbe  notion^ 
that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected;  and  we  are  naturally  prone, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  to  exaggerate  the  idea,  tbat  tbe  interest  of  an  indi- 
vidual ought  to  bend  to  tbe  interest  of  tbe  many. 

*  Tbe  political  world  is  metamorphosed ;  new  remedies  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay  down  extensive,  but  distinct 
and  immovable  limits  to  tbe  action  of  the  ruling  power;  to  confer 
certain  rights  on  private  persons,  and  secure  to  them  the  undisputed  en« 
joyment  of  their  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to  maintain  whatevei; 
independence,  strength,  and  originality  he  still  possesses ;  to  raise  him. 
by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and  uphold  him  in  tbat  position  ;«<-'thesQ 
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appear  to  mer  tbe-main  objects  for  the  legislator  in  the  &ge  tipon\i4uch 
we  are  now  entering* 

<  It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only  to  use  men  in 
order  to  effect  great  things :  I  wish  that  they  would  try  a  little  more 
to  make  great  men ;  that  they  would  set  less  value  on  the  work,  and 
more  upon  the  workman ;  that  they  would  never  forget  that  a  nation 
cannot  long  remain  strong  when  every  man  belonging  to  it  is  individually 
weak  ;  and  that  no  form  or  combination  of  social  polity  has  yet  been  de« 
vised  to  make  an  energetic  people  out  of  a  community  of  citizens  person- 
ally feeble  and  pusillanimous.' — (Reeve,  vol.  iv.  chap.  3.) 

If  we  were  here  to  close  this  article,  and  leave  these  noble 
speculations  to  produce  their  effect  without  further  comment,  the 
reader  probably  would  not  blame  us.  Our  recommendation  is 
not  needed  in  their  behalf.  That  nothing  on  the  whole  comparable 
in  profundity  to  them  had  yet  been  written  on  democracy,  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  has  read  even  our  hasty 
abridgement  of  them.  We  must  guard,  at  the  same  time,  against 
attaching  to  these  conclusions,  or  to  any  others  that  can  result 
from  such  enquiries,  a  character  of  scientific  certainty  that  can 
never  belong  to  them.  Democracy  is  too  recent  a  phenomenon, 
and  of  too  great  magnitude,  for  any  one  who  now  lives  to  com- 
prehend its  consequences.  A  few  of  its  more  immediate  ten- 
dencies may  be  perceived  or  surmised ;  what  other  tendencies, 
destined  to  overrule  or  to  combine  with  these,  lie  behind,  there 
are  not  grounds  even  to  conjecture.  If  we  revert  to  any  similar 
fact  in  past  history,  any  change  in  human  affairs  approaching  in 
greatness  to  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  find  that  no 
prediction  which  could  have  been  made  at  the  time,  or  for  many 
generations  afterwards,  would  have  borne  any  resemblance  to 
what  has  actually  been  the  course  of  events.  When  the  Greek 
commonwealths  were  crushed,  and  liberty  in  the  civilized  world 
apparently  extinguished  by  the  Macedonian  invaders ;  when  a 
rude  unlettered  people  of  Italy  stretched  theiij  conquests  and 
their  dominion  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  known  world ; 
when  that  people  in  turn  lost  its  freedom  and  its  old  institutions, 
and  fell  under  the  military  despotism  of  one  of  its  own  citizens ; — 
what  similarity  is  there  between  the  effects  we  now  know  to 
have  been  produced  by  these  causes,  and  any  thing  which  the 
wisest  person  could  then  have  anticipated  from  them  ?  When 
the  Roman  empire,  containing  all  the  art,  science,  literature,  and 
iodastry  of  the  world,  was  overrun,  ravaged,  and  dismembered 
by  hordes  of  barbarians,  every  body  lamented  the  destruction  of 
civilisation  in  an  event  which  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  the 
necessary  condition  of  its  renovation.  When  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  existed  but  for  two  centuries,  when  the  Pope  was  onl^ 
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beg^ning  to  assert  his  ascendency,  what  philosopher  or  states^ 
man  could  have  foreseen  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  or  the  part 
which  has  been  acted  in  history  by  the  Catholic  Church  ?  It  is 
thus  with  all  other  really  great  historical  facts — the  invention  of 
gunpowder  for  instance,  or  of  the  printing-press  ;  even  when 
their  direct  operation  is  as  exactly  measurable,  because  as  strictly 
mechanical,  as  these  were,  the  mere  scale  on  which  they  operate 
gives  birth  to  endless  consequences,  of  a  kind  which  would  have 
appeared  visionary  to  the  most  far-seeing  contemporary  wisdom. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
attaching  to  such  predictions,  that  the  wise  would  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fate  of  mankind  under  the  new  democratic 
dispensation.  But  without  pretending  to  judge  confidently  of  re- 
mote tendencies,  those  immediate  ones  which  are  already  develop- 
ing themselves  require  to  be  dealt  with  as  we  treat  any  of  the 
other  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed ; — by  encouraging 
those  which  are  salutary,  and  working  out  the  means  by  which 
such  as  are  hurtful  may  be  counteracted.  To  exhort  men  to  this^ 
and  to  aid  them  in  doing  it,  is  the  end  for  which  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  has  written ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  will  now  venture  to 
make. one  criticism  upon  him; — to  point  out  one  correction,  of 
which  we  think  his  views  stand  in  need ;  and  for  want  of  which 
they  have  occasionally  an  air  of  over-subtlety  and  false  refine<- 
ment,  exciting  the  distrust  of  common  readers,  and  making  the 
opinions  themselves  appear  less  true,  and  less  practically  impor- 
tant, than,  it  seems  to  us,  they  really  are. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  then  has,  at  least  apparently,  confounded 
the  effects  of  Democracy  with  the  effects  of  Civilisation.  He 
has  bound  up  in  one  abstract  idea  the  whole  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  commercial  society,  and  given  them  one  name — Demo« 
cracy ;  thereby  letting  it  be  supposed  that  he  ascribes  to  equality 
of  conditions,  several  of  the  effects  natur^illy  arising  from  the 
mere  progress  of  national  prosperity,  in  the  form  in  which  that 
progress  manifests  itself  in  modern  times. 

U  is  no  doubt  true,  that  among  the  tendencies  of  commercial 
civilisation,  a  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  one» 
and  not  the  least  conspicuous.  When  a  nation  is  advancing  in 
prosperity — ^when  its  industry  is  expanding,  and  its  capital  rapidly 
augmenting — the  number  also  of  those  who  possess  capital  in-» 
creases  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  ;  and  though  the  distance 
between  the  two  extremes  of  society  may  not  be  much  diminiahedi 
there  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of  those  who  occupy  the  interttie- 
diate  positions.  There  may  be  princes  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
and  paupers  at  the  other;  but  between  them  there  will  be  a 
respectable  and  well-paid  class  of  artisans^  and  a  middle  clasi  who 
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combine  property  and  industry*  Thb  may  be  called^  ahd  is)  a 
tendency  to  equalization.  JBut  this  growing  equality  is  only  ou% 
of  the  features  of  progressive  civilisation ;  one  of  the  incidental 
effects  of  the  progress  of  industry  and  wealth  :  a  most  important 
effect}  ^nd  one  which^  as  our  author  shows,  re-acts  in  a  hundred 
ways  upOn  the  other  effects,  but  not)  therefore,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  cause. 

So  far  is  it,  indeed,  from  being  admissible,  that  m^e  equality 
of  conditions  is  the  mainspring  of  those  moral  and  social  phe« 
pomena  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  characterised,  that  whea 
some  unusual  chance  ej^hibits  to  us  equality  of  conditions  by  it« 
self,  severed  from  that  commercial  state  of  society  and  that  pro^ 
gress  of  industry  of  which  it  is  the  natural  concomitant,  it  pro^ 
duces  few  or  n<Mie  of  t)ie  moral  effects  ascribed  to  it*  Consider^ 
for  instance,  the  Frepch  of  Lower  Canada.  Equality  of  condi* 
tions  is  more  universal  there  than  in  the  United  States ;  for  the 
whole  people,  withdut  Exception,  are  iii  easy  circumstances,  and 
there  are  not  even  that  considerable  number  of  rich  individualii 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  Amerioail 
Republic*  Yet  do  we  find  in  Canada  that  go-ahead  spirit*^ 
that  restless  impatient  eagerness  or  improvement  in  oircum-* 
stances — that  mobility,  that  shifting  and  fluctuating,  now  up 
pow  down,  now  here  now  there — that  absence  of  classes  and 
elass-spirit — that  jealousy  of  superior  attainments — that  want  of 
deference  for  authority  and  leadership^^that  habit  of  bringing 
things  to  the  rule  and  squ&re  of  each  man's  own  understanding — • 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  imputes  to  the  same  cause  in  the 
United  States  ?  In  all  these  respects  the  very  contrary  qualities 
prevaiU  We  by  no  means  deny,  that  where  the  other  circum^ 
stances  which  determine  these  effects  exist,  equality  of  conditions 
has  a  very  perceptible  effect  in  corroborating  them«  We  think 
M'  de  Tocqueville  has  shown  that  it  has.  But  that  it  is  the  ex* 
elusive  or  evcQ  the  principal  cause,  we  think  the  example  of 
Canada  goes  far  to  disprove. 

.  For  (he  reverse  of  this  experiment,  tre  have  only  to  look  at 
home*  Of  all  countries  in  a  state  of  progressive  commercial 
eiviiisationf  Great  Britain  is  that  in  which  the  equalisation  of 
eonditions  has  nutde  least  progress.  The  extremes  of  wealtk 
and  poverty  are  wider  apart,  and  there  k  &  more^  numerouli 
body  of  persons  at  each  extreme,  than  in  any  other  commercial 
comnluniCy.  Ffom  the  habits  of  the  population  in  regard  to 
marriage^  the  poor  have  remained  poor ;  from  the  laws  whidk 
tend  to  keep  large  masses  of  property  together,  the  rich  have 
xetnained  rich ;  and  oftei^,  when  they  have  lost  the  substance  Of 
siishe%  kay$  reUdned  its  social  adrantagt s  and  ovtward4rdpping«> 
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Great  fortunes  are  continually  aecumulated,  and  seldom  redis^^ 
tributed.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  England  b  the  most  com* 
plete  contrast  to  the  United  States.  But  in  commercial  pro- 
sperity, in  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  wealth,  she  is  the 
next  after  America,  and  not  rery  much  inferior  to  her.  Accord* 
ingly  we  appeal  to  all  competent  observers,  whether,  in  nearly 
all  the  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  American  society,  as 
represented  by  M.  de  Tocqaeville,  this  country  does  not  stand 
next  to  America?  whether,  with  the  single  difference  of  our 
remaining  respect  for  aristocracy,  the  American  people,  both  in 
their  good  qualities  and  in  their  defects,  resemble  any  thing  so 
much  as  an  exaggeration  of  our  own  middle  class  ?  wnether  the 
spirit  which  is  gaining  more  and  more  the  ascendant  with  us,  is 
not,  in  a  very  great  degree,  American?  and  whether  all  the 
moral  elements  of  an  American  state  of  society  are  not  most 
rapidly  growing  up  ? 

For  example,  that  entire  unfixedness  in  the  social  position  of 
individuals — that  treading  upon  the  heels  of  one  another — that 
habitual  dissatisfaction  of  each  with  the  position  he  occupies,  and 
eager  desire  to  push  himself  into  the  next  above  it — has  not  this 
become,  and  is  it  not  becoming  more  and  more,  an  Englbh  cha- 
racteristic ?  In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  it  appears  to 
foreigners,  and  even  to  Englishmen  recently  returned  from  a 
foreign  country,  as  if  every  body  had  but  one  wish — to  improve 
his  condition,  never  to  enjoy  it ;  as  if  no  Englishman  cared  to 
cultivate  either  the  pleasures  or  the  virtues  corresponding  to  hit 
station  in  society,  but  solely  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  and  nntil  it  is  done,  to  seem 
to  have  got  out  of  it.  ^  The  hypocrisy  of  luxury,'  as  M.  de 
Tocqueville  calls  the  maintaining  an  appearance  beyond  bne'a 
real  expenditure,  he  considers  as  a  democratic  peculiarity.  It  it 
surely  an  Englbh  one.  The  highest  class  of  all,  indeed,  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  comparatively  exempt  from  these  bad  pecn- 
liarities.  But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  class,  whose  immu- 
nities and  political  privileges  are  attainable  by  wealth,  tends  to 
aggravate  the  struggle  of  the  other  classes  for  the  possession  of 
that  passport  to  all  other  importance ;  and  it  perhaps  required 
the  example  of  America  to  prove,  that  the  ^  Sabbathless  pursuit  of 
^  wealth'  could  be  as  intensely  prevalent,  where  there  were  no 
Aristocratic  distinctions  to  tempt  to  it. 

Again,  the  mobility  and  fluctuating  nature  of  individual  rela« 
tioni* — ^the  absence  of  permanent  ties,  local  or  personal ;  how  often 
has  this  been  commented  on  as  one  of  the  organic  changes  by 
which  the  ancient  structure  of  English  society  is  becoBatng  dt»- 
•olved  ?  Without  reverting  to  the  days  of  clanship,  or  to  those 
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m  winA  the  gentry  led  a  patriarclial  life  among  tlie!r  tenantry 
and  neighbours,  the  memory  of  man  extends  to  a  time  when  the 
same  tenants  remained  attached  to  the  same  landlords,  the  same 
servsmts  to  the  same  household ;  but  this,  with  other  old  customs, 
after  progressively  retiring  to  the  remote  corners  of  our  island, 
has  nearly  taken  night  altogether ;  and  it  may  now  be  said,  that 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  except  those  to  which  law  and  reli- 
gion have  given  perpetuity,  change  has  become  the  general  rule, 
and  constancy  the  exception. 

The  remainder  of  the  tendencies  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has 
dkltneated,  may  mostly  be  brought  under  one  general  agency  as 
&eir  immediate  cause,  the  growing  insignificance  of  individuals 
HI  comparison  with  the  mass.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
any  country  in  which  this  insignificance  is  more  marked  and 
ceaspioaous  than  in  England,  or  any  incompatibility  between 
that  tendency  and  aristocratic  institutions.  It  is  not  because  the 
individuals  composing  the  mass  are  all  equal,  but  because  the 
iu»8  itself  has  grown  to  so  immense  a  size,  that  individuals  are 
powerless  in  the  face  of  it;  and  because  the  mass  having,  by 
meehanieal  improvements,  become  capable  of  acting  simultane- 
ously, can  compel  not  merely  any  individual,  but  any  number  of 
individuals,  to  bend  before  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  collection  of  persons  in  Europe,  yet  they  not 
only  could  not  prevent,  but  were  themselves  compelled  to  pass, 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  daily  actions  of  every  peer  and  peeress 
are  fiUling  more  and  more  under  the  yoke  of  bourgeois  opinion ; 
they  feel  every  day  a  stronger  necessity  of  showing  an  immaculate 
front  to  the  world.  When  they  do  venture  to  disregard  common 
opinion^  it  is  in  a  body,  and  when  supported  by  one  another ; 
whereas  formerly  every  nobleman  acted  on  his  own  notions,  and 
dared  be  as  eccentric  as  he  pleased.  No  rank  in  society  is  now 
exempt  from  the  fear  of  being  peculiar,  the  unwillingness  to  be, 
or  t&  be  thought,  in  any  respect  original.  Hardly  any  thing  now 
depends  upon  individuals,  but  all  upon  classes,  and  among  classes 
mainly  upon  the  middle  class.  That  class  is  now  the  power  in 
society,  the  arbiter  of  fortune  and  success.  Ten  times  more 
money  is  made  by  supplying  the  wants,  even  the  superfluous 
wants,  of  the  middle,  nay  of  the  lower  classes,  than  those  of  the 
b^her.  It  is  the  middle  class  that  now  rewards  even  literature 
and  art ;  the  books  by  which  most  money  is  made  are  the  cheap 
hocks ;  the  gpreatest  part  of  the  profit  of  a  picture  is  the  profit  <^ 
the  engraving  from  it.  Accordingly,  all  the  intellectual  effects 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  ascribes  to  Democracy,  are  taking  place 
voder  the  Democracy  of  the  middle  class.  There  is  a  greatly 
augmented  number  of  moderate  successes,  fewer  great  literary 
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and'Seiefitifio' reputations.  EUmetitary  and'  popular  ti*^atitfe^  ard 
immeoflely  muUiplied,  superficial  information  far  more  widely 
diffused  ;  but  there  are  fewer  who  devote  themselves,  to  thoi^htf 
for  its  own  sake^  and  pursue  in  retirement  those  profounder  re- 
^earcheS}  the  result  of  whioh  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  f ew^ 
X'iterary  productions  are  seldom  highly  finished^-^they  are  got  up 
to  be  read  by  many,  and  to  be  read  but  once.  If  the  work  selbi 
for  a  dayi  the  author's  time  and  pains  will  be  better  laid  oul 
in  writing  a  second  than  in  improving  the  first.  And  this  is  nol 
te^aUi^  books  ate  no  longer  written  for  the  aristocracy :  they  never 
^ere  so.  The  aristocracy  (saving  individual  exceptions)  nev^ 
jBiTere  a  reading  class.  It  is  because  books  are  now  written  for  a 
numerouSi  and. therefore  an  unlearned  public ;  no  longer  prinoi* 
pally  for  scholars  and  men  of  science,  who  have  knowledge  of 
their  own^  and  are  not  imposed  upoft  by  half-knowledge-^wbo 
have  studied  the  great  works  of  genias>  and  can  make  compari-t 
aoQs.^ 

.  As  for  the  decay  of  authority^  and  diminution  of  respect  £or 
triiditional  opinions^  this  could  not  well  be  so  far  advanced  among 
an  ancient  people-^all  whose  political  notions  rest  upon  an  hisiof 
rical  basis,  and  whose  institutions  themselves  are  built  upon  pt^ 
seription,  afid  not  upon  ideas  of  expediency^^as  in  America^ 
where  the  whole  edifice  of  government  was  constructed  within 
the  memory  of  man  upon  abstract  priilciples.  But  surely  this 
^ange  also  is  taking  place  as  fast  as  could  be  expected  under 
^he  circumstances*     And  even  t^  effect,  though  it  has  a  more 


♦  On  this  ftCcOdiit,  anrtOfig  others,  we  tbiiik  M.  de  Tdcqrtfcvtilft  right 
in  the  great  imponttiee  he  aitscbes  to  the  sttidy  of  Greek  snd  RotSiHl 
literature ;  not  as  being  without  faults,  bat  as  baviog  tbocontmry  faultft  to 
those  of  our  own  day.  Not  only  do  those  literatures  farniah  models  of 
high  finidb  and  perfeotioti  id  workmanshipi'^to  cen'oct  the  sloT^oly  bebitf 
of  modern  hasty  writing}  but  they  exbibit,  in  the  military  and  agricultural 
commonwealths  of  antiquity,  precisely  that  order  of  virtues  in  which  a 
commercial  society  is  apt  to  be  deficient ;  and  they  altogether  show  human 
nature  on  a  grander  scale :  with  less  benevolence  but  more  patriotism,  less 
sentiment  but  more  self-control ;  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue;  more 
str'rking  ihdirldual  examples  of  it  j  fewer  Small  goodnesses,  bdt  mote  of 
greatness,  and  appreciation  of  gf^atftess  j  taore  which  teftds  to  exalt  th6 
imagination,  and  inspire  high  ^conceptions  of  the  captlbilitles  of  hufoAh 
tistore.  If^  fts  every  one  must  m^i  the  want  of  sffiuity  of  ^ete  studies  to 
tbe  modern  midd  Is  gradually  lowering  them  in  pofmhir  estimation^  this 
is  bdl  a  confirmatioB  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders  it  more  ibcutobeu^ 
^pon  tiiose  who  have  the  power^  to  do  th^ir  utmost  towards  prfveutii^ 
their  decline* 
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direct  coniltaioii  witk  Demooraoy^  has  not  ftn-  e^«IuM¥e>  we* 
Respect  for  old  opinions  must  diminish  wherever  science  and 
knowled^^  are  rapidly  progressive.  As  the  people  in  general 
become  aware  of  the  recent  date  of  the  most  important  physical 
discoveries,  they  are  liable  to  form  a  rather  contemptuous  opinion 
of  their  ancestors.  The  mere  visible  fruits  of  scientific  progress 
in  a  wealthy  society,  the  mechanical  improvements,  the  steam<« 
engines,  the  railroads^  carry  the  feeling  of  admiration  for  modern 
and  disrespect  for  ancient  times,  down  even  to  the  wholly  un^ 
educated  classes.  For  that  other  mental  characteristic  which  M. 
de  Tocqueville  finds  in  America--^a  positive,  matter-of-fact  spi« 
rit— a  demand  that  all  things  shall  be  made  clear  to  each  man's 
anderstanding,  an  indifference  to  the  subtler  ptoofs  which  ad* 
dress  themselves  to  more  cultivated  and  systematically  exercised 
intellects ;  for  what  may  he  called,  in  short,  the  dogmatism  of 
common  sense,  we  need  not  look  beyond  our  own  country* 
There  needs  no  Democracy  to  account  for  this — there  needs 
only  the  habit  of  energetic  action,  without  a  proportional  deve* 
lopment  of  the  taste  for  speculation.  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  it ;  and  the  diffusion  of  half^instruc- 
lion,  without  any  sufficient  provision  made  by  society  for  sus« 
taining  the  higher  cultivation,  tends  greatly  to  encourage  its 
excess. 

Nearly  all  those  moral  and  social  influences,  therefore,  which 
are  the  subject  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  second  part,  are  shown  to 
be  in  full  operation  in  aristocratic  England.  What  connexion 
they  have  with  equality  is  with  the  growth  of  the  middle  class, 
not  with  the  annihilation  of  the  extremes.  They  are  quite  com* 
patible  with  the  existence  of  peers  and  proletaires;  nay,  with 
the  most  abundant  provision  of  both  those  varieties  of  human 
nature.  If  we  were  sure  of  preserving  for  ever  our  aristocratic 
instittttions,  society,  would  no  less  have  to  struggle  against  all 
Aese  tendencies;  and  perhaps  even  the  loss  of  those  institutions 
would  not  have  so  much  effect  as  is  supposed  in  accelerating  their 
altimate  triumph. 

The  evil  is  not  in  the  preponderance  of  a  democratic  class,  but 
of  any  class.  The  defects  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  points  out 
in  the  American,  and  which  we  see  in  the  modern  English  mind^ 
are  the  ordinary  ones  of  a  commercial  class.  The  portion  of 
loeiety  which  is  predominant  in  America,  and  that  which  is  at^ 
taining  predominance  here,  the  American  Many,  and  our  mUdle 
class,  agree  in  being  commercial  classes.  The  one  country  is 
affording  a  eomplete,  and  the  other  a  progressive  exemplification^ 
Umt  wbeaever  any  variety  of  hmnui  nature  becomes  preponderant 
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in'  a  eottitntnifty,  It  iiiiposes  upon  alt  tbe  rest  of  sodety  its  own 
type ;  forcinfi^  all  either  to  submit  to  it  or  to  imitate  it. 

It  is  not  m  China  only  that  a  homogeneous  community  is 
naturally  a  stationary  community.  The  unlikeness  of  one  man 
to  another  is  not  only  a  principle  of  improvement,  but  would 
seem  almost  to  be  the  only  principle.  It  is  profoundly  remark- 
ed by  M.  Guizot,  that  the  short  duration  or  stunted  growth  of 
the  earlier  civilisations  arose  from  this,  that  in  each  of  them  some 
one  element  of  human  improvement  existed  exclusively,  or  so 
preponderatingly  as  to  overpower  all  the  others ;  whereby  the 
community,  after  accomplishing  rapidly  all  which  that  one  ele^ 
ment  could  do,  either  perished  for  want  of  what  it  could  not  do^ 
or  came  to  a  halt,  and  became  immoveable.  It  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  such  could  not  possibly  be  our  fate.  In  the 
generalisation  which  pronounces  the  ^  law  of  progress '  to  be  an 
inherent  attribute  of  human  nature,  it  is  forgotten  that,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  our  earth,  the  European  family  of  nations  is 
the  only  one  which  has  ever  shown  any  capability  of  spontanea 
ous  improvement,  beyond  a  certain  low  level.  Let  us  beware  of 
supposing  that  we  owe  this  peculiarity  to  any  necessity  of  na- 
ture, and  not  rather  to  combinations  of  circumstances,  which 
have  existed  nowhere  else,  and  may  not  exist  for  ever  among 
ourselves.  The  spirit  of  commerce  and  industry  is  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  not  only  of  civilisation  in  the  narrowest, 
but  of  improvement  and  culture  in  the  widest  sense :  to  it,  or  to 
its  consequences,  we  owe  nearly  all  that  advantageously  distin- 
guishes the  present  period  from  the  middle  ages.  So  long  as 
other  co*ordinate  elements  of  improvement  existed  beside  i(^ 
doing  what  it  left  undone,  and  keeping  its  exclusive  tendencies 
in  equipoise  by  an  opposite  order  of  sentiments,  principles  of 
action,  and  modes  of  thought — so  long  the  benefits  which  it  con- 
ferred on  humanity  were  unqualified.  But  example  and  theoru 
alike  justify  the  expectation,  that  with  its  complete  preponderande 
would  commence  an  era  either  of  stationariness  or  of  decline. 

If  to  avert  this  consummation  it  were  necessary  that  the  class 
which  wields  the  strongest  power  in  society  should  be  prevented 
from  exercising  its  strength,  or,  that  those  who  are  powerful 
enough  to  overthrow  the  government  should  not  claim  a  para- 
mount control  over  it,  the  case  of  civilized  nations  would  be 
almost  hopeless.  But  human  affairs  are  not  entirely  governed 
by  mechanical  laws,  nor  men's  characters  wholly  and  irrevocably 
formed  by  their  situation  in  life.  Economical  and  social  changes, 
though  among  the  greatest,  are  not  the  only  forces  which  shape 
the  course  of  our  species ;  ideas  are  not  always  the  mere  signs 
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and  effeeto  of  social  circiiin$tance89  they  are  tliemaelveg  a  power 
ia  history.  Let  the  idea  take  hold  of  the  more  generous  and 
culuyated  minds^  that  the  most  serious  danger  to  the  future 
prospects  of  mankind  is  in  the  unbalanced  influence  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit — let  the  wiser  and  better-hearted  politicians  and 
public  teachers  look  upon  it  as  their  most  pressing  duty,  to  pro- 
tect and  strengthen  whatever,  in  the  heart  of  man  or  in  his  out- 
ward life,  can  form  a  salutary  check  to  the  exclusive  tendencies 
of  that  spirit — and  we  should  not  only  have  individual  testi- 
monies against  it,  in  all  the  forms  of  genius,  from  those  who  have 
the  privil^e  of  speaking  not  to  their  own  age  merely,  but  to  all 
time ;  there  would  also  gradually  shape  itself  forth  a  national 
education,  which,  without  overlooking  any  other  of  the  requisites 
of  human  well-being,  would  be  adapted  to  this  purpose  in  par- 
ticular. 

What  is  requisite  in  politics  for  the  same  end,  is  not  that 
public  opinion  should  not  be,  what  it  is  and  must  be,  the  ruling 
power ;  but  that,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  the  best  public  opin- 
ion, there  should  exist  somewhere  a  great  social  support  for 
opinions  and  sentiments  different  from  those  of  the  mass.  The 
shape  which  that  support  may  best  assume  is  a  question  of  time,, 
place,  and  circumstance ;  but  (in  a  commercial  country,  and  an 
age  when,  happily  for  mankind,  the  military  spirit  is  gone  by) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  elements  which  must  compose 
it :  they  are,  an  agricultural  class,  a  leisured  class,  and  a  learned 
class* 

The  natural  tendencies  of  an  agricultural  class  are  in  many 
respects  the  reverse  of  Uiose  of  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial. In  the  first  place,  from  their  more  scattered  position, 
and  less  exercised  activity  of  mind,  they  have  usually  a  greater 
willingness  to  look  up  to,  and  accept  of,  guidance.  In  the  next 
place,  they  are  the  class  who  have  local  attachments ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  bow  much  of  character  depends  upon  this  one  cir- 
cumstance. If  the  agricultural  spirit  is  not  felt  in  America  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  commercial,  it  is  because  American  agricul- 
turists have  no  local  attachments;  they  range  from  place  to 
place,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  commercial  class. 
But  in  an  old  country,  where  the  same  family  has  long  occu- 
lted the  same  land,  the  case  will  naturally  be  different.  From 
attachment  to  places  follows  attachment  to  persons  who  are  as- 
sociated with  those  places.  Though  no  longer  the  permanent 
tie  which  it  once  was^  the  connexion  between  tenants  and  land- 
lords is  one  not  slightly  broken  off; — one  which  both  parties, 
when  they  enter  into  it,  desire  and  hope  to  be  permanent. 
Again,  with  attachment  to  the  place  comes  generally  attach-. 
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ment  fo  the  occnpation ;-— a  fiuriner  seldom  becomes  any  thing  but 
a  farmer.  The  rage  of  money-getting  can  scarcely,  in  agricuU 
tural  occupations,  reach  any  dangerous  height:  except  where 
bad  laws  have  aggravated  the  natural  fluctuations  of  price,  there 
is  little  room  for  gambling ;  the  rewards  of  industry  and  skill 
are  here  but  moderate ;  an  agriculturist  can  rarely  make  a  large 
fortune.  A  manufacturer  or  merchant,  unless  he  can  outstrip 
others,  knows  that  others  will  outstrip  him,  and  ruin  him  ;  while, 
in  the  irksome  drudgery  to  which  he  subjects  himself  as  a  means; 
there  is  nothing  agreeable  to  dwell  upon  except  the  ultimate 
end.  But  agriculture  is  in  itself  an  interesting  occnpation,  which 
few  wish  to  retire  from,  and  which  men  of  property  and  educa* 
tion  often  pursue  merely  for  their  amusement.  Men  so  occupied 
are  satisfied  with  less  gain,  and  are  less  impatient  to  realize  it. 
Our  town  population,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  is  becoming 
almost  as  mobile  and  almost  as  uneasy  as  the  American.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  with  our  agriculturists ;  they  ought  to  be  the 
counterbalancing  element  in  our  national  character ;  they  should 
represent  the  type  opposite  to  the  commercial, — that  of  moderate 
wishes,  tranquil  tastes,  cultivation  of  the  excitements  and  enjoy* 
ments  near  at  hand,  and  compatible  with  their  existing  position.  - 
To  attain  this  object,  how  much  alteration  may  be  requisite 
in  the  system  of  rack-renting  and  tenancy  at  will,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  show  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  also 
that  the  corn-laws  must  disappear ;  there  must  be  no  feud  ragiiig 
between  the  commercial,  class  and  that  by  whose  influence  and 
example  its  excesses  are  to  be  tempered  :  men  are  not  prone  to 
adopt  the  characteristics  of  their  enemies.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
order  that  the  agricultural  population  should  count  for  any  thing 
in  politics,  or  contribute  its  part  to  the  formation  of  the  national 
character,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  educated. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  an  agricultural  people,  the 
diffusion  of  information  and  intelligence  must  necessarily  be 
artificial ; — the  work  of  government,  or  of  the  superior  classes. 
In  populous  towns,  the  mere  collision  of  man 'with  man,  the 
keenness  of  competition,  the  habits  of  society  and  discussion,  the 
easy  access  to  reading — even  the  dulness  of  the  ordinary  occu* 
pations,  which  drives  men  to  other  excitements — produce  of  them** 
selves  a  certain  development  of  intelligence.  The  least  favour- 
ed class  of  a  town  population  are  seldom  actually  stupid,  and 
have  often  in  some  directions  a  morbid  keenness  and  acuteness. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  peasantry.  Whatever  it  is  desired  that 
they  should  know,  they  must  be  taught ;  whatever  intelligence 
is  expected  to  grow  up  among  them,  most  first  be  implanted} 
and  sedulously  nursed^ 
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It  is  not  needful  to  go  into  a  similar  analysis  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  other  two  classes^-ji. leisured,  and  a  learned  class.  The 
capabilities  which  ^hejr  possess  for  eontroUing  the  excess  of  the 
commercini  spirit  by  a  contrary  spirit,  are  at  once  apparent. 
We  regard  it  as<bne  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  conntry 
over  America,  that  ibposse&nes  both4;he6e  dassies;  and  we  bdieve 
that  the  interests  of  the  time  to  come  are  greatly  dependent 
upon  preseqpving  them;  and  upon  their  being  rendered,  ais  they 
much  require  to  be,  better  and  better  qualified  for  their  important 
functions. 

If  we  believed  that  the  national  character  of  England,  instead 
of  reacting  upon  the  American  character  and  raising  it,  Mras 
gradtially  assimilating  itself  to  those  points  of  it  which  the  best 
and  wisest  Americans  see  with  most  uneasiness,  it  would  be  no 
consolation  to  ns  to  think  that  we  might  possibly  avoid  Ameri- 
can institutions  ;  for  we  should  have  all  the  effects  of  her  insti- 
tutions, except  those  which  are  beneficial.  The  American 
Many  are  not  etisentially  a  different  class  from  our  ten-poun^ 
householders;  and  if  the  middle  class  are  left  to  the  mere 
habits  and  instincts  of  a  commercial  community,  we  shall  have  a 
^  tyranny  of  the  majority,'  not  the  less  irksome  because  most  of 
the  tyrants  may  not  be  manual  labourers.  For  it  is  a  chimeri- 
cal hope  to  overbear  or  outnumber  the  middle  class ;  whatever^ 
modes  of  voting,  whatever  redistribution  of  the  constituen- 
cies, are  really  necessary  for  placing  the  government  in  their 
hands — those,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  they  will  assuredly 
obtain. 

The  ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  in  modem  society 
and  politics  is  inevitable,  and,  under  due  limitations,  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  That  dass  is  the  most  powerful ;  but 
it  needs  not  therefore  be  all-powerful.  Now,  as  ever,  the  great 
problem  in  government  is  to  prevent  the  strongest  from  be- 
coming the  only  power ;  and  repress  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
instincts  and  passions  of  the  ruling  body  to  sweep  away  all  bar- 
riers which  are  capable  of  resisting,  even  for  a  moment,  their 
own  tendencies.  Any  counterbalancing  power  can  henceforth 
exist  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  commercial  class ;  but  that  it 
should  tolerate  some  such  limitation,  we  deem  as  important  aa 
Aat  it  should  not  itself  be  held  in  vassalage. 
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Akt.  II. —  The  Correspondeme  qf  William  Wilbebfo&c£* 
Edited  by  his  Sons^  Robert  Isaac  Wilbbrforcb^  Vicar  of 
East  Farieigh,  and  Samuel  Wilberforcb^  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey*    2  vols*    8vo.    Liondon ;  1840* 

rilHB  name  of  Wilberforce  is  still  a  name  of  great  attraction 
-*-  among  us ;  though  vfe  rather  think  that  the  memorials  of 
him  which  have  appeared  since  his  death,  must,  on  the  whole^ 
have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  admirers.  The  fame 
of  his  sweet  and  pathetic  eloquence  will  be  but  feebly  prolonged^ 
we  fear,  in  these  distant  and  broken  echoes ;  and  the  sympathy 
with  which  his  glorious  championship  of  the  unhappy  (and  still 
but  half-rescued)  Negro  must  ever  be  regarded,  is  in  some 
danger,  perhaps,  of  being  weakened  by  the  endless  details  and 
repetitions  with  which  the  story  of  it  is  there  encumbered. 

The  main  cause,  however^  of  any  disappointment  which  may 
have  been  experienced,  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  expectations  which  had  been  previously  entertained. 
And  certainly  there  have  been  few  men,  in  recent  times^  from 
whose  biography  and  correspondence  so  much  delight  and  in* 
struction  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for  as  from  his. 
His  ample  fortune  and  early  reputation  for  talent,  brought  him 
at  once  into  contact  with  public  affairs ;  and  while  the  social 
amenity  of  his  disposition  opened  to  him  every  walk  of  society, 
with  the  intimacy  and  friendship  of  most  of  its  distinguished 
leaders,  the  earnest  but  gentle  fervour  of  his  piety,  together  with 
the  Christian  humility  of  character,  and  the  unstained  purity  of 
life,  which  were  its  best  fruits,  (and  daily  proofs  of  its  sincerity,) 
not  only  tempered  for  him  the  asperities  of  party  contention,  but 
seem  almost  to  have  dispelled  that  atmosphere  of  repulsion  with 
which  the  persons  of  public  men  are  too  often  felt  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  calm  and  candid  observers  who  look  at  them 
from  without ;  and  take,  for  that  reason,  the  truest  measure  o£ 
their  altitude  and  dimensions.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it 
is  considered  that  this  eminent  person  was  known  to  have  kept  a 
pretty  copious  Journal  of  his  proceedings  and  observations,  it  ia 
easy  to  understand  that  the  announcement  of  five  volumes  of  hia 
*  Life  *  should  have  excited  an  interest  not  very  likely  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  by  any  possible  excellence  of  the  work.  Of  that 
publication  we  have  formerly  spoken  at  length ;  and  no  one  can 
suppose  that  we  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  of  great  value  and 
importance.    For  the  pious  or  serious  reader,  it  has,  we  doubt 
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not,  fulfilled  all  that  could  have  been  wished  or  expectecl ;  and 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  minute  history  of  the  great 
Abolition  struggle,  it  must  have  supplied  many  memorable  de- 
tails, as  well  as  innumerable  traits  of  the  heroic  zeal  and  the  lofty 
Hope  and  Faith  by  which  its  leaders  were  sustained  throughout 
that  obstinate  and  arduous  conflict  But  to  the  general  reader,' 
and  to  all  who  looked  for  instruction  or  amusement  from  the 
contemporary  remarks  and  revelations  of  one  who,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  questions  of  national 
policy,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  more  of  the  personal  con- 
fidence of  the  great  leaders  of  affairs,  than  (perhaps)  any  otheif 
individual,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  occasion  enough  of 
disappointment.  Not  only  are  many  transactions  of  great  im-* 
pc^tance  passed  over  in  absolu);e  silence ;  but  even  of  those  which 
are  noticed,  and  noticed  as  having  deeply  interested  and  largely 
occupied  the  time  of  the  writer,  the  details  are  generally  so  scanty 
and  meagre,  as  to  provoke,  rather  than,  in  any  degree,  to  gratify 
our  cariosity ;  and  thus  to  tantalize  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  mere 
bill  of  fare  of  a  banquet  of  wbich  we  are  not  allowed  to  partake. 
Many  of  the  entries  in  the  *  Diary,'  in  fact,  read  much  more  like 
the  argument,  or  preliminary  headings,  of  an  interesting  record, 
than  any  thing  which  it  is  easy  to  suppose  could  have  been  intended 
for  the  record  itself;  and  not  only  tease  us  by  showing  what  stores 
of  precious  information  have  been  indolently  or  capriciously  with- 
held, but  sometimes  actually  delude  us  by  the  appearance  of  pro- 
mises which  are  never  to  be  performed.  It  is  not  a  little  morti- 
fying, for  example,  that  the  most  intimate  and  most  trusted  of 
all  Pitt's  associates  and  advisers,  during  the  memorable  crisis  of 
1784,  should  only  have  preserved  such  an  account  of  their  inter- 
course at  that  time  as  the  following : — ^  November  Ist,  Pitt  and 

*  Elliot  came  to  me  at  four.  Dined  and  slept. — 2d,  Pitt  staid  all 
« day. — 8th,  Elliot  and  Pitt  came  to  dinner ;  and  all  night. — 

*  18th,   House — Fox's   India    motion. — 20th,    House — sjjirited 

*  debate  about  putting  off  India  Bill.— 27th,  Great  day  in  the 

*  House  ;  sate  till  half-past  four  in  the  morning. — December  1 , 

*  Late  night  in  House  ;  not  home  till  five.     Fox  spoke  wonder- 
*fally.— 20th,  AH  morning  at  Pitt's 23d,  Morning,  Pitfs. 

*  Dined  Sir  C.  Middleton's.     Pitt  nobly  firm.    Evening,  Pitt's. 

*  C8J>inet  formed. — January  20th,  House ;  coalition  talked  of. 

*  —23d,  House ;  Pitt's  Bill ;  up  at  three — ^28th,  Pitt  returned 

*  firom  City-^affray,  but  he  got  safe  into  White's.   Called  on  him 

*  at  night*     Not  in  bed  till  three.' 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  journalizing ; 
but  it  b  no  better  six  years  after.  Take,  at  random,  the  follow- 
ing entries  in  1790:— «  March  27  th,  Dined  Bishop  of  Salis- 

VOL,  LXXII,  NO,  CXLV,  i> 
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^  biiry\i.  Talked  of  Captain  Bligh'f  nffais.  Sir  Josfauai  Hke  my-r 
^  self,  nol;  surprised  about  it ;  Otaheite  Calypso's  islaud,^ — 29tk^ 
^  I}ouse«  Captain  William's  business  till  twelve.  Not  atteptiv^ 
^  epougb*  Admired  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  the  lawgera*  Habit  may 
^  do  m\icb.  I  must  practise. — April  5th,  Hard  at  work  on  Slav^ 
^  trade  evidence  with  the  Clarksons  and  Dickson. — 6th,  Al^ 
^   £[olwood  with  Pitt.     After  breakfast,  walked  ^bout  with  him 

<  and  Grenville ;  and  cut  wood  with  bills.  Surely  Pitt  musti 
^  deem  of  me  as  of  any  other  man. — 23d,  House ;  our  opponents* 
*  blessed  be  God,  fairly  beat.     A  throng  at  home  at  night. — - 

<  89th,  Dined  with  Pitt,  before  House.  Much  delightful  talk.* 
Svichy  in  fact}  is  the  substance  and  staple  of  the  diary;  at 
lepAt  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  general  cpurse  of  public 
IjK^l^sactions.  Upon  the  Abolition  movements,  it  is  consider«- 
i^ly  fuUer ;  while  upon  his  own  religious  experiences,  views, 
9fA  resolutions,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  sufficiently 
Qopious. 

.  The  same  defects  and  the  same  causes  of  disappointment  will 
1^  fcmnd,  we  conceive,  in  the  publication  now  before  us ;  and,  in 
^0  eiltimfition  of  some  readers,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent.  The. 
1;^t  pt^rt  of  the  former  work  consisted,  we  think,  {£  the  letters^ 
^X  ej^tracts  from  letters,  which  it  contained ;  and  it  was  natural, 
^erefofe,  to  expect  that  a  supplementary  publication,  consisting* 
eptirely  of  letters,  should  be  mcu'e  uniformly  interesting.  We 
are  concerned  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  oasie.  The 
b^t  letters  s^em  to  have  been  extracted  for  the  ^  X^ife }'  and» 
ifhile  there  is  th^  same  undue  preponderance  (for  the  general 
iviader)  of  religious  and  abolition  dissertations,  with  a  still  greater 
amount  of  repetitions  as  to  these,  our  disappointment  i^  enhanced 
l)y  finding,  now  that  the  residuary  mass  of  the  ^  Correspondence' 
if  finally  befpre  ns,  how  little  of  amusing  anecdote,  curious  infer-* 
mation,  pr  original  observation  it  contains.  Considering  over  how^ 
great  a  space  of  tiix^e  (from  1783  to  1833)  that  correspondence^ 
QXt^nds ;  the  great  number  of  eminent  individuals  with  whom  it^ 
lYUS  maintained  ;  and  the  evidence  it  affords  (in  the  frequent  oom-^ 
pJainta  of  piles  and  mountains  of  unanswered  letters)  of  the  vast' 
^tept  to  which  it  ^ust  actually  have  been  carried  on,  it  is  real*" 
ly  surprising,  jfirst^  that  the  best  selection  which  could  be  made 
frcmi  it  should  not  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  two  octavo 
im4uiPea  S  wd,  »eap^,  that  so  much  of  this  very  moderate  quantir^ 
tjT  of  mailer  should  be  of  a  quality  so  little  duitingui^ed*  W^^ 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  by  any  means  as  sayin|f  that* 
the  ^llcction  is,  on  the  whole,  without  interest  or  amusement. 
On  the  contraryj  we  think  very  well  of  it  in  both  particulars  { 
and  tru9t»  before  we  have  done,  to  lay  before  our  readers  proofa 
sufficient  not  only  to  support  this  favourable  opinion,  hut  proba- 
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hly  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  what  we  have  dready^sud 
of  an  opposite  description. 

Our  known  national  partialities,  which  we  never  seek  to  dis^ 
ffuise,  impel  us  to  begin  our  extracts  with  a  litde  notice  of  ont 
beloved  Edinburgh,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr  Hawkins  Brown  in 
June  1787,  who  thus  writes  on  the  subject  to  Mr  Wlberforqe :— ^ 

<  We  reached  Edinburgh  soon  enough  on  Saturday  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  a  very  beautifal  town^  wonderfully  improved  and  iraproying,  and  in  a 
most  romantic  situation.  The  two  days  we  stay  here  will  enable  us  to 
see  all  the  objects,  which  far  exceed  my  expectations,  and  several  of  the 
principal  people  who  are  in  Edinburgh ;  but  those  who  spend  only  their 
winters  here  have  left  it,  except  the  lawyers, 

*  We  had  three  of  the  Lords  of  Session  to  sup  with  us  last  night ;  wd 
finished  our  snpper  without  candles,  though  it  was  ten  o'clock.  One  of 
the  company  was  Lord  Monboddo,  who  was  describing  London,  from 
whence  he  had  just  returned,  at  seventy-six,  on  horseback  all  the  wfiy. 
The  inferiority  of  Londoti,  and  every  city  in  Europe,  to  Edinburgh,  was 
universally  admitted ;  though  my  friend,  the  professor,  put  in  a  word  in 
favour  of  Copenhagen. 

*  The  company,  who  were  numerous,  were  inquisitive  about. our  speakers 
in  Parliament.  Lord  Monboddo  said,  Pitt  alone  spoke,  Fox  baried,  and 
Lord  North  only  screamed  and  groaned;  he  added,  that  he  had  no  con« 
ception  of  such  a  man  as  Pitt's  rising  in  modern  times  ;  he  really  spoke 
as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  wrote  ;  he  spoke  in  periods  and  in  language 
in  which  no  other  man  could  either  speak  or  write.' 

We  hope  our  readers  are  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
rare  magnanimity  which  enables  us  not  only  to  pass  over  the 
outbredc  of  South  Scacon  nationality  contained  in  this  passage^ 
without  any  strong  expression  of  resentment,  but  even  to  annex,' 
with  the  same  dignified  composure,  the  irreverent  replication  iir 
which  Mr  Brown's  correspondent  follows  up  the  rash  and  un 
seemly  pleasantry  of  his  friend.  ^  Your  last  letter/  says  Mt 
Wilberforce,  *  amused  me  not  a  little.     I  hope  you  supported 

*  your  Icelandic  friend  when,  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  he^ 
'  had  the  hardihood  to  put  in  his  daim  in  favour  of  Copenhagen. 
^  I  imagine  your  Scotch  party  maintained,  though  you  do  not 

*  mention  it,  that  Edinburgh  is  not  only  the  finest,  but  also  the 
'  most  populous  city  in  the  world  ! '  We  add  another  anecdote, 
relating  to  our  dear  countrymen,  which  (though  we  have  occa^ 
sion  to  know  it  to  be  authentic)  has  never,  we  think,  appeared 
before  in  print  It  relates  to  an  unfortunate  rencontre  between* 
Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  daring  the  visit  of  the  latter  t^' 
6la^;0W  in  17 73,  It  is  here  given  as  if  from  Smith's  own  nar^* 
raUve  of  it  to  Mr  Wilberforce  :— 

<  «  Some  of  our  friends,"  said  Adam  Smith,  **  were  anxious  th^^  we 
should  meet,  and  a  party  was  aiTanged  for  the  purpose.  In  tbe  coui:sq. 
of  the  evening  I  was  $een  entering  another  society^  and  perhaps  with  a 
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hianner  a  liltle  confusecl.  *  Have  you  met  Dr  JoknBon  ?*  ray  frlenda 
exclaimed. — *  Yes,  I  have.* — *  And  what  passed  between  yon  ? '  Im- 
mediately on  tny  being  introdaced,  he  addressed  me,-^<  Dr  Smith,  how 
came  you  to  say  that  Hume  was  nearly  the  best  man  you  ever  knew  ? ' — 

*  Because  he  was  so,*  I  answered. — *  Sir,*  he  replied,  *  you  lie.* — *  And 
what,'  said  they,  *  was  your  answer  ?  * — <  Sir,  you  are  the  son  of  a 
Bltthr-*  ^ 

It  18  now  near  fifty  years  since  we  heard  this  story  from  tU^ 
mouth  of  one  of  the  party  into  which  Mr  Smith  came  imme- 
diately after  the  collision ;  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  conformity  of 
the  preceding  report  of  it  in  every  particular ;  except  that,  accord^ 
ing  to  our  recollection,  Dr  Johnson's  first  address  was  even  more 
rude  and  insulting  than  as  there  represented ;  the  question  being, 

*  How  came  you  to  say  that  that  detestable  infidel  Hume,'  &c. 

There  are  not  many  levities  of  this  kind  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  We  may  add  the  following,  however,  though  of  a  different 
character : — 

<  The  word  '<  rapidly**  reminds  me  of  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  late 
Lord  Stormont,  who  was  what  may  be  well  called  a  heavy  speaker,  but 
who,  having  been  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  listened  to  (and  not  unde- 
servedly, as  being  a  man  of  sense.)  A  foreigner  was  attending  the  House 
of  Lords'  debates  below  the  bar,  and  his  friend,  an  English  travelled 
gentleman,  was  overheard  translating  to  him  Lord  Stormont's  harangue. 
As  his  Lordship  went  along  in  his  drawling  tone  of  language,  *'  J3h  bien^* 
replied  the  foreigner  for  some  time,  till  his  English  friend  at  length  pro* 
ceeding  to  say,  <*  II  dit  quil  passe  rapidementf*  &c.,  over  that  part. 
•*  No,*  says  the  foreigner,  "  I'm  sure  you're  cheating  me  now."' 

The  letter,  however,  which  has  decidedly  amused  ns  more 
than  any  other  in  the  collection,  and  is,  indeed,  in  our  opinion, 
the  very  jewel  of  the  correspondence  in  respect  of  vivacity,  is 
one  which  most  certainly  was  indited  by  its  reverend  author  with 
very  different  views  and  intentions.  It  is  addressed  by  a  certain 
worthy  and  pious  Dr  Coke,  to  Mr  Wilberforce ;  and  its  object  is 
(o  inform  him,  that  having  been  a  Deist  when  at  college,  and  a 
leading  Wesleyan  methodist  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  now  disposed  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  and  submit  implicitly  to  the  direction  of  her  (other) 
Bishops,  if  the  Government  would  only  be  pleased  to  appoint 
him  to  the  contemplated  office  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  with  a 
salary  of  £5000  a-year !  The  manner  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
pretensions  and  qualifications,  and  dwells  on  his  own  great  dis« 
interestedness,  and  the  singular  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by- 
all  to  whom  he  has  ever  been  known,  is  without  example,  we  be* 
lieve,  in  true  history ;  and  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  epistles  of 
the  inimitable  Mr  Collins,  in  Miss  Austen's  inimitable  novel  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  We  really  must  indulge  our  readers  with 
the  gr^J^ter  part  of  this  apostolical  effusion  : — ^ 
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^  The  prominent  desire  of  my  sotil,  even  from  my  infimcy,  (Imay  ml« 
most  say,)  has  been  to  be  useful.  Even  when  f  was  a  Deist  ror  part  of 
mj  time  at  Oxford,  (tsrhat  a  miracle  of  grace !)  usefulness  was  my  most 
darling  object.  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  ^x  me  for  about  thirty* 
seven  years  on  a  point  of  great  usefulness.  My  influence  in  the  large 
Wesleian  connexion,  the  introduction  and  superintendence  of  our  mis* 
sions  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  wide  sphere  opened  to  me 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  almost  innumerable  large  and  attenti?e 
congregations,  have  opened  to  me. a  yery  extensive  field  for  usefulness. 
And  yet  I  could  give  up  all  for  India. 

*•  Impressed  with  these  views,  I  wrote  a  letter  about  a  fortnight  ago  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  I  have  either  mielaid  the  copy  of  it,  or  destroyed 
it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  its  falling  into  improper  hands.  After  an  intro- 
daction,  drawn  up  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  my  power,  I  took  notice 
of  the  observations  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
concerning  a  religious  establishment  in  India  connected  with  the  Esta- 
bhshed  Church  at  home.  I  then  simply  opened  my  situation  in  the  Wes- 
leian  connexion,  as  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  sir,  above.  I  enlarged  on  the 
earnest  desire  I  had  of  closing  my  life  in  India,  observing  that  if  hia 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Government  should  think 
proper  to  appoint  me  their  Bishop  in  India,  I  should  most  cheerfully  and 
most  gratefully  accept  of  the  offer.  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  the  copy  of 
the  letter.  In  my  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  observed  that  I  should,  in 
case  of  my  appointment  to  the  Episcopacy  of  India,  return  most  fully  and 
£uthfuUy  into  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  and  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  promote  its  interests,  and  would  submit  to  all  such  restrict 
tions  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  office,  as  the  Government  and  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  at  home  should  think  necessary, 

'  I  have  not,  sir,  received  an  answer.  Did  I  think  that  the  answer  waar 
withheld,  because  Lord  Liverpool  considered  me  as  acting  very  impro- 
perly by  making  the  request,  I  should  take  no  further  step  in  the  busi-* 
ness.  This' may  be  the  case ;  but  his  Lordship's  silence  may  arise  from 
other  motives  \  on  the  one  hand,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  send  me 
an  absolute  refusal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  he  did  not  see  it 
proper,  at  least  just  now,  to  give  me  any  encouragement. 

*  I  am  not  conscious,  my  dear  respected  sir,  that  the  least  degree  of 
ambition  influences  me  in  this  business.  I  possess  a  fortune  of  about 
£1200  a*year,  which  is  sufficient  to  bear  my  travelling  expenses,  and  to 
enable  me  to  make  many  charitable  donations.  I  have  lost  two  dear 
wives,  and  am  now  a  widower.  Our  leading  friends  through  the  con- 
nexion receive  me  and  treat  me  with  the  utmost  respect  and  hospitality. 
I  am  quite  surrounded  with  friends  who  greatly  love  me ;  but  India  still 
cleaves  to  my  heart.  I  sincerely  believe  that  my  strong  inclinations  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  India  originated  in  the  Divine  Will, 

'  whilst  I  am  called  upon  to  use  the  secondary  means  to  obtain  the  end. 

*  I  would  just  observe,  sir,  that  a  hot  climate  peculiarly  agrees  with 
me.  I  was  never  better  in  my  life  than  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
four  visits  I  made  to  that  archipelago,  and  should  now  prefer  the  torrid 
xoae,  as  a  climate,  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  I  enjoy  fti 
this  country,  though  sixty-five  years  of  age,  such  an  uninterrupted  flcMr 
of  health  and  strength  as  astonishes  all  my  acquaintance.    They  com 
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monlf  dbeerrd  lliat  they  have  perceived  no  difference  in  me  for  tli^se 
hst  twenty  years. 

<  1  consider,  sir,  your  brother-in-law,  Mr  Stephen,  to  be  a  man  of 
eminent  worth.  I  have  a  very  high  esteem  for  him.  I  know  that  his 
yea  is  yea,  and  what  he  promises  he  certainly  will  perform.  Without 
some  promise  of  confidence,  he  might  (if  he  were  acquainted  with  the 
present  business)  mention  it  to  Mr  -^-— ,  with  whom,  I  know,  Mr  Ste- 
phen is  acqaainted. 

•  ^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Eldon  had,  (indeed  I  am  sure  of 
it,)  and  probably  now  has,  an  esteem  for  me.  Lord  Sidmouth,  I  do  think, 
loves  me.  Lord  Castlereagh  once  expressed  to  Mr  Alexander  Knox, 
then  his  private  secretary  in  Ireland,  his  very  high  regard  for  me  \  since 
that  time  I  have  had  one  interview  with  his  Lordship  in  London.  I  havia 
been  fevonred,  on  varions  occasions,  with  public  and  private  interviews 
with  Lord  Bathurst.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  whether  I  should 
write  letters  to  those  noblemen,  particularly  to  the  two  first,  on  the  pre- 
sent subject ;  or  whether  I  had  not  better  suspend  every  thing,  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  London.  I  hope  I  shall  have  that  honour. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  three  or  four  lines  from  you,  (don't  write  unless 
you  think  it  may  be  of  some  immediate  importance,)  signifying  that  I 
may  wait  on  you  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London.-— -I  have  the 
honour  to  be,'  &c. 

We  cannot  exactly  explain  by  what  law  of  association  it  is 
that  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  refer,  in  connexion  with 
thii  picture  of  primitive  simplicity,  to  a  short  letter  of  Lord 
Eldon'a  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  he  assures  Mr  Wilberforce, 
that  what  ^  he  has  long  most  panted  for  is,  the  aUquid  temporia 

*  spatiunij  inter  negotia  vitce  etjinem  /' 

There  are  some  very  interesting,  and  some  very  strange  letters 
from  Dean  Milner;  whom  our  readers  may  remember  as  the  per- 
son who  first  impressed  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Wilberforce 
those  deep,  and  in  some  sense  peculiar  sentiments  of  religion, 
which  so  materially  affected  the  colour  and  character  of  his  after 
life*  He  is  well  known,  and  proved  indeed  by  his  various  pubji- 
oationa,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  understanding, 
and  one  who  ventured  to  think  and  decide  for  himself  on  all 
questions  of  theology,  literature,  or  politics ;  and  there  are  seve* 
ral  letters  in  this  collection  that  bear  testimony  to  his  possession 
of  ttose  qualities.  We  certainly  are  not  disposed,  however,  to 
place  the  following  in  the  number ;  but  give  it  rather  as  one  of 
those  many  *  follies  of  the  wise,'  which  help  to  comfort  the  ordi- 
nary race  of  mortals,  and  read  useful  lessons  of  humility  and  dis- 
trust to  the  most  highly  gifted.  It  was  written  in  1797,  when 
republican  associations  had  become  alarmingly  frequent  in  the 
country,  and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  had  spread  gloom  and 
trepidation  in  every  direction.  The  worthy  Dean's  nostrum  for 
the  cure  of  all  these  disorders,  strikes  us  as  being  quite  as  simple 
at  cv^  entered  the  cranium  of  any  male  or  fexnale  twaddler  in 
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tbe  provinces.  It  is  in  substance,  that  tlie  Kinof  and  Mr  Pitt 
ghoald  go  down  to  Parliament,  and  exhort  and  admre  all  parties 
to  agree  to  save  the  country !  and  then  'to  spend  two  years  iu 
ascertaining  (it  is  not  exactly  said  how)  what  proportion  of  the 
people  are  really  anxious  about  reform.  If  the  bulk  be  for  it,  to 
let  them  have  it ;  but  if  not,  to  refuse  I  We  take  this  to  be  a 
pretty  fair  summary  of  the  following  oracular  deliverance  t— ^ 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  public  affairs.  If  I  were  Pitt,  ot 
tbe  King,  I  would  come  down  to  the  House,  and  first,  beseech  unani* 
mity  f  secondly,  desire  that  all  hands  would  unite  in  saying  the  nation, 
».  e*»  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  before  they  thought  of  reforming  it ; 
thirdly,  I  would  solemnly  promise  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  at  lat'ge 
on  the  subject  of  reform,  as  soon  as  all  was  safe.  For  I  say  this,  if  the 
bulk  of  property  be  for  reform,  then  reform  cannot  be  stopped.  I  don^t 
think  they  are,  or  will  be  ;  therefore  I  would  number  the  whole  natiori^ 
t^hich  might  easily  be  done ;  and  thus  I  would  find  out  whether  the  bulk 
of  property,  or  of  housekeepers,  &c.  &c.,  really  desired  a  reform,  or  werd 
content  with  the  present  constitution.  I  am  conyinced  that  such  a  pto^ 
eeeding  would  either  set  the  question  at  rest,  or  would  put  it  on  a  dif<* 
ferent  footing  from  tbe  present ;  e,  ^.,  if  it  turned  out  that  property  were 
against  reform,  then  it  would  be  nearly  i*educed  to  this — Shall  we  have 
uniyersal  suffrage  ?  Let  the  real  sense  of  the  nation  boweyer  be  found,  and 
the  lists  printed  *  and  let  the  different  ways  of  conceiving  this  matter  bo 
stated,  and  let  the  people  be  classed.  Objection — There*  will  be  a  great 
number  of  hypocrites,  who  will  pretend  a  moderate  reform,  and  mean 
more :  Answer— I  think  the  question  might  be  so  stated  as  to  show  what 
Was  the  number  of  such  sort  of  people.  In  short,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  tbing  to  find  out  the  real  sense  of  the  people,  if  you  were  a  year  oir 
two  about  it.  Then  I  further  think,  that  if  Goyemment,  in  that  period, 
would  employ  good  hands  to  state,  ad  populum^  briefly  the  dangers  of 
too  popular  a  reform,  they  would  strengthen  themselyes  most  Amazingly, 

<  I  belieye  the  above  is  the  true  way  to  get  out  of  all  difficulties—to 
disconcert  rascals,  and  to  unite  honest  men. 

*  Ob,  how  I  wish  they  would  take  such  a  step  I  * 

There  is  much  good  sense^  however^  and  at  the  timci  we  doubt 
not,  what  was  considered  as  a  degree  of  liberality  which  bordered 
on  disloyalty,  in  the  following  letter,  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
subject  of  Lord  Grenville's  famous  answer  to  Napoleon's  letter 
to  the  Kiuff  in  1809.  When  one  looks  to  what  other  persons  of 
his  party  then  felt  and  said,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  these  remarks  ;  thoug;h|  when  one  C6n- 
siders  what  had  then  happened,  and  was  visibly  impending,  it 
appears  still  more  wonderful  that  any  one  should  have  felt  or 
advised  differently : — 

*  They  were,  I  think,  perfectly  right  in  not  letting  the  King  answer.*- 
but  why  could  they  not  haye  said, — "  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  very 
name  of  peace  in  any  way  or  in  any  form  ;  but  what  signifies  askmg  us 
whether  the  war  is  to  be  eternal  ?  You  propose  nothing ;  we  haye  for* 
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merly  proposed^  and  have  been  sent  back  with  contempt.  Yon  show  no 
disposition  to  peace  but  in  talk ;  and  at  the  very  time  you  tell  your  ar- 
mies you  are  going  to  invade  us/'  &c.  &c.  It  seems  to  me,  if  Bonaparte 
was  meditating  some  violent  measure,  either  on  us  or  the  allies,  or  both, 
and  wished  to  influence  France,  and  make  the  people  contribute  freely, 
and  the  soldiers  fight  in  earnest,  that  we,  by  such  an  answer,  should  con- 
cur with  him  most  effectually.  In  a  word,  conceive  him  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  with  our  answer  in  his  hands,  and  commenting  upon  it.  I  can- 
not think  that  any  thing  would  have  been  lost  by  showing  a  disposition 
TO  HEAR.  I  would  have  stated  the  objection  ai'isiug  from  the  instability 
of  their  government,  but  still  I  would  not  have  considered  it  as  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  hearing  what  they  have  to  say.  It  is  ridiciiUms  to  talk  of 
Bonaparte's  goverQment  being  a  government  only  of  a  day  or  two — but 
be  it  so.  Suppose  he  offers  to  quit  Belgium,  and  to  put  you  and  the 
Allies  in  possession  of  every  thing  they  could  wish,  would  you  refuse 
the  advantage,  because  he  is  an  upstart  ? 

<  There  js  no  probability  of  any  such  thing,  I  believe,  in  the  main  ; 
yet  I  declal'e  I  should  be  surprised  at  nothing ;  and  I  would  never  have 
exasperated  him,  nor  shut  his  mouth.  Hear  him,  I  say,  hear  him  ;  but 
don't  give  up  a  particle  to  him*  I  suppose  it  will  be  said  he  wanted  his 
authority  to  be  recognised  by  us :  It  may  be  so  ;  but  possibly  he  wanted 
U  to  be  rejected*  I  don't  know  enough  of  .the  interior  of  France,  or  of 
his  particular  views,  to  say  well  what  he  wants ;  but  I  am  sure  there 
would  have  been  great  use  in  letting  him  go  on,  and  in  seeing  what  he  is 
driving  at.  There  would  have  been  no  harm  in  expressing  the  utmost 
doubts  as  to  his  stability,  nor  would  I  have  expressed  those  doubts  at  all 
in  .friendly  terms ;  but  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  friendship 
and  civility.  Nothing  like  a  wish  for  his  stability  should  have  come  from 
me ;  and  for  similar  reasons  I  would  have  said  nothing  about  the  old  line 
of  Princes.  Alas  I  alas  I  only  think,  in  a  very  short  time  you  may  he  on 
your  knees  to  this  very  J8,,  and  begging  him  to  admit  you  to  negotiate.  I 
hope  our  people  will  not  ride  the  great  horse,  it  is  such  a  horrid  measure, 
^ot  that  on  the  whole  I  expect  a  successful  negotiation,  but  I  wish  the 
argument  to  be  on  our  side  when  it  is  broken  off;  and  that  we  may  say 
with  truth,  as  the  Americans  did^  «  We  have  exhausted  the  last  drop  of 
the  cup  of  reconciliation  ! "  Those  that  give  our  Ministers  credit  for 
more  discretion  and  foresight  than  I  do,  may  view  this  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent  light.  They  may  suppose  that  they  know  that  nine  parts  out  of  ten 
of  France  are  ripe  for  restoring  monarchy ;  and  that  the  Allies,  the  three 
great  powers,  have  solemnly  coalesced  and  sworn  to  set  all  matters  on 
their  old  footing ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  will  keep  their  vows.  If  all  this 
hfi  absolutely  foreknown^  I  grant  it  will  make  some  difference  in  the  rea« 
soning ;  but  really  not  a  great  deal  even  then ;  still  I  would  have  given 
him  civil  words,  however  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
strengthening  his  authority.' 

'  There  are  some  very  extraordinary,  and  for  the  most  part,  we 
must  take  leave  to  say,  very  foolish  letters  from  Jeremy  Bentham ; 
one  in  particular,  in  ]  796,  in  which  he  seriously,  and  at  great 
length,  recommends  himself  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  over 
to  Paris  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  Republicans ;  and  several 
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others  in  which  h^  is  mo^t  vehemently  wroth  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  with  all  mankind,  for  not  properly  prizing  his 
moral  toy  of  the  ^  Panopticon  ;'  and  voting  him  a  sum  of  money, 
too,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  it  had  occasioned  him.  We  do 
uot  find  any  one  letter  of  his  which  bears  any  traces  of  bis 
really  matchless  acuteness  and  ingenuity* 

Another  remarkable  correspondent  is  Henry  I.,  otherwise 
Christophe,  King  of  Haiti ;  with  whom  several  long  and  very 
sensible  and  amiable  letters  were  exchanged  in  the  years  1816 
and  1818.  The  epistles  of  the  King  are  not  otherwise  remark- 
able, however,  than  for  reasonableness  and  right  feeling.  They 
are  very  correctly,  and  not  inelegantly  written,  (in  French,)  and 
bear  no  distinctive  traces  of  the  complexion  of  that  gracious 
sovereign  and  his  sable  state  councillors  ;  in  fact,  might  pass 
very  well  for  the  productions  of  an  intelligent  prince  or  poli- 
tician of  the  purest  Caucasian  descent.  This,  we  are  afraid, 
renders  them  less  attractive,  and,  at  first  sight  at  least,  less  curi- 
ous, than  if  they  had  borne  more  visibly  the  marks  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belong.  We  are  afraid,  too,  that  the  philanthropic 
designs  and  kind  wishes  of  the  patriot  King  and  his  benevolent 
English  adviser  have  not  been  quite  realized  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  interesting  people ;  thqugh  it  is  singular  that  we  should  have, 
up  to  the  present  day,  so  little  distinct  or  reliable  information  as 
to  their  actual  condition,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Futurity  which 
awaits  them.  The  experiment  of  self-government  in  a  negro  popu- 
lation, under  the  forms  of  European  administration,  and  with  the 
aid  of  European  institutions  for  instruction,  has  now  been  in  ope- 
ration for  nearly  forty  years,  and  an  entire  race  must  have  grown 
up,  to  whom  the  debasement  of  domestic  slavery  and  generic  de- 
gradation can  be  but  matter  of  history,  or  faint  and  dim  recollec- 
tion. Yet  the  actual  state  of  this  extraordinary  community,  either 
as  to  their  general  civilisation  and  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or 
their  comparative  moral  and  intellectual  standing,  or  political 
and  economical  arrangements,  is  most  imperfectly  known  at  this 
moment  to  the  great  training  community  of  Europe.  This  we 
have  long  thought  a  reproach  to  the  enterprise  and  philosophic 
curiosity  of  the  age  ;  and  cannot  but  believe  that  a  fair,  dispas- 
sionate, and  intelligent  report  of  the  moral,  political,  and  econo- 
mical statistics  of  this  black  nation,  would  excite  more  general 
interest,  and  add  more  to  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  than 
twenty  voyages  of  discovery  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  North- 
west passage,  or  an  inaccessible  Antarctic  continent. 

There  are  several  very  amiable  and  rather  gay  letters  from 
Mr  Pitt ;  but  none  of  any  interest  or  marked  character.  The 
unbroken  cordiality  and  familiarity  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
^arly  friend,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  their  later  habits, 
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ifl  very  mtich  to  the  credit  of  both.  There  is  sometMog'  very* 
touching  we  think  in  the  tone,  as  well  as  interesting  in  the  sub** 
stance,  of  the  following  account  of  Pitt's  death,  in  a  letter  from 
Wilbetforce  to  the  Rev.  S.  Gisborne  :— 

*  Poor  fellov/ 1  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  more  before  his 
death,  he  sat  cliiefly  (till  the  last  few  (Jays,  when  he  was  almost  entirely 
in  bed)  in  his  (;hair,  neither  reading,  nor  talking,  nor  hearing  conversa- 
tion. Conyersation  in  a  few  moments  fatigued  him,  and  he  saw  but  few 
people  from  the  time  of  his  coming  from  Bath,  about  eighteen  days  or 
twelve  (on  the  sadden,  I  forget  which)  before  his  decease^  and  none  at  all 
but  the  Bishop,  the  physicians,  and  his  servants,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
young  Stanhopes,  for  the  last  week*  It  was  not  till  the  morning  before 
his  death  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  could  get  leave  to  speak  to  him  as  to 
a  dyinff  man,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  thought  himself  in  any 
immediate  danger  before.  The  Bishop  proposed  to  pray  with  him,  and, 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  bound  by  promise 
not  to  mention  generally.  Pitt  at  first,  poor  fellow,  objected — that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  offer  up  any  prayer  (I  think  it  was  added)  in  his  pre- 
sent state,  referring,  I  suppose,  to  his  bodily  and  mental  weakness.  The 
Bishop  very  properly  told  him  that  he,  Pitt,  knew  the  Bishop  would  not 
deceive  himt  and  assured  him  that  was  the  very  state  of  mind  in  which 
prayer  was  best  dnd  most  properly  offered.  The  Bishop  then  prayed  with 
him,  and  afterwards  Pitt  desired  to  settle  his  temporal  concerns,  showing 
very  much  his  character,  such  as  I  conceived  it,  by  one  or  two  traits 
which  I  will  mention  some  other  time.  I  am  extremely  pressed  to-day« 
I  am  not  aware,  but  have  reason  to  fear  the  contrary,  no  further  religious 
intercourse  took  place  before  or  after,  and  I  own  I  thought  what  was  in^ 
serted  in  the  papers  impossible  to  be  true.' 

There  are  many  letters  from  the  Rev.  J.  Venn,  chiefly  on  re- 
ligious subjects*  But  we  can  only  afford  to  extract  the  follow- 
ing very  sensible  remarks  on  Mr  Wilberforce's  desire  to  engage 
the  services  of  some  very  intelligent  and  accomplished  person, 
as  tutor  to  a  young  boy  :— 

*  I  highly  approve  of  your  taking  your  child  from  the  servants,  from 
whom  he  might  learn  many  maxims  and  practices  which  it  would  require 
much  pains  afterwards  to  eradicate  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  of  your  be- 
ing able  to  meet  with  a  governor  who  would  devote  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  him  in  the  manner  you  wish,  at  so  early  an  age.  Men  qualified 
as  you  would  desire,  have- become  so  qualified  by  much  thinking  and 
reading,  by  uninterrupted  improvement  of  leisure  hours,  and  by  conver- 
sation with  persons  of  learning  and  reflection  upon  subjects  which  call 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind*  I  very  much  doubt  whether  such  a  person 
could  so  far  alter  his  habits  as  to  give  up  his  chief  attention  to  a  child,, 
whose  versatility,  trifling,  and  forgetfalness,  would  be  a  constant  source 
of  vexation.  In  the  order  of  nature,  I  think,  that  the  education  of  very 
young  children  is  committed  to  women ;  they  only  can  bear  with  all 
their  little  foibles— they  possess  a  tenderness  and  an  affection  for  them 
which  is  never  wearied  put ;— women  possess  a  patience  and  assiduity  in 
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leiser  things^  wkich  Is  rai^ly  met  with  in  mtn.  A  father's  tffflctioiii  ia^ 
de^»  will  alter  his  very  diBposition  ;  but  lam  gpeakitig  only  of  the  diffi^ 
etdty  which  a  person  who  is  not  a  parent  would  experience  in  endeavour* 
ibg  to  supply  that  place  which  women  are,  I  think,  exclusiyely  qualified 
to  fill.  Jt  perhaps  may,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  the 
precise  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be  taken  from  the  nursery  or  from  a  go<* 
Temess,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a  tutor.  It  must  rary  with  the  capa« 
oity,  hesdtfai  and  disposition  of  the  child. 

<  Dr  M  would,  I  think,  be  an  improper  person,  even  if  he  would 
undertake  such  an  office*  His  temper  is  close  and  reserved,  his  manners 
grave  and  thoughtful,  and  he  is  often  silent.  These  qualities  do  not  suit 
children.  His  talents  are  formed  to  investigate  abstruse  points  and  elu** 
eidate  truth,  not  to  ingratiate  him  with  children,  and  minister  instruction 
to  them  in  a  pleasing  form.' 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  affectionate  of  his  correspond- 
ents appears  to  have  been  Lord  Muncaster;  the  whole  of 
whose  letters  are  amiable  and  interesting  in  no  common  degree. 
Ther6  is  something,  to  us,  very  sweet  and  touching  in  the  follow-, 
ing  account  of  the  tranquil  death  of  one  of  his  young  children : — 

^  *  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  Himself  the  little 
diigel  spirit  of  my  dearly  beloved  child.  At  about  half-past  nine  last 
night,  his  eyes  were  closed  for  ever.  Praised  be  God,  who  so  far  gra- 
eionsly  heard  my  prayer — he  quitted  this  world  without  a  convulsive 
pang  or  painful  struggle.  His  little  mind  perfectly  clear,  and,  till  within 
a  very  few  moments,  his  articulation  good— ^it  became  weaker  gradually, 
and  less  distinct,  and  bis  breath  gently  lengthened  and  had  intervals,  as 
if  nature  paused.  It  was  at  last  so  soft,  that  the  ear  mistrusted  itself, 
and  in  the  succeeding  moment  his  pure  spirit  flew  up,  and  he  appeared 
rath^  to  cease  to  live  than  to  die.  It  was  the  soft  transition  of  inno-« 
cence  from  this  to  ft  state  of  perpetual  rest  and  felicity.  God  of  his 
mercy  support  me  under  my  sufferings,  and  enable  me  to  bear  them  with 
^1  due  resignation  to  His  divine  will.  I  kiss  the  rod,  but  in  truth  it 
scourges  me  sorely.  Heaven  preserve  you  from  every  misfortune,  prays 
your  disconsolate  friend.' 

There  are  also  many  letters,  and  several  of  great  feeling  and 
beauty,  from  the  Rev.  John  Newton ;  but  we  cannot  well  afford 
any  transcripts ;  as  we  must  reserve  some  considerable  space  for 
the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  of  all  his  serious  correspondents^ 
^--his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Mr  Stephen ; — every  one  of  whose 
letters,  we  think,  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  pure 
affection,  and  untiring  zeal  in  every  work  of  benevolence  or  office 
of  kindness,  and  are,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  enlivened  by 
a  play  of  fancy  and  glow  of  natural  eloquence,  of  a  character 
peculiarly  engaging.  The  following,  addressed  to  Wilberforce 
on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  (Mr  S.'s)  wife's  death,  (who  was 
W.'s  sister,)  is  to  our  taste  equally  beautiful  and  affecting  z- — 

*  Where  time  is  inccxhaustible,  they  have  probably  no  measure  for  iter 
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course ;  and  Were  it  Otherwi8e>  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  would  hardly? 
mark  their  eras  by  the  revolutions  of  our  little  globe.  If  they  did|  this 
woald  perhaps  be  a  festive  day  with  them,  as  the  birthday  of  an  illus- 
trious spirit ;  for  there  are  gradations  of  rank  in  heaven.  One  star  dif<^ 
fereth  from  another  star  in  glory — and  if  love,  humility^  piety»  and 

patience  are  paths  to  the  Peerage  there,  my  dear 's  patent  was 

secure.  Dignities  on  earth  would  have  ill  suited  her  taste ;  but  superior 
rank  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  envy  and  no  pride,  will  attract  only 
superior  love,  attest  superior  excellence,  and  confer  superior  joy. 

<  I  should  be  a  selfish  creature,  indeed,  to  remember  the  event  (six 
years  old)  of  to-day,  with  a  discontented  or  repining  spirit.  The  com- 
mon sentiment,  <<  I  would  not  call  her  back  if  I  could,''  is  far  too  cold 
for  me.  I  would  give  one  of  my  limbs,  ay,  my  life  itself  if  necessary,  to 
rescue  her  from  that  miserable  change.  But  you  are  no  stranger  to  my 
feelings  on  this  sul ject ;  you  also  partake  of  them.  Yet  so  invincible 
are  the  prejudices  arising  from  custom,  or  so  embarrassing  the  conscious- 
ness of  singularity,  that  even  with  you  it  is  much  easier  for  me  to  write, 
than  to  speak  or  act  my  true  feelings  on  the  recollection  of  my  dear 

^'s  flight, 

"  Ad  upward  flight,  if  ever  soul  ascended ;" 

and  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that  the  day  of  commemorating  her, 
whether  the  anniversary  of  her  blessed  change,  or  of  her  birth,  or  of  our 
marriage,  is  most  pleasantly,  and  decorously,  and  satisfactorily,  spent  in 
solitude.  To-day  I  have  the  comfort  of  spending  it  in  our  woods  and 
commons,  and  in  a  day  as  bright  as  midsummer.  I  grow  daily  more  and 
more  in  love  with  this  place.  O  wh^t  a  delicious  oratory  is  a  Beech 
wood  in  a  calm  hot  day  !  Not  a  leaf  stirring ;  not  a  sound  ;  a  sacred 
kind  of  shady  light,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  sunbeam,  like  the 
gleam  of  providential  direction  in  the  dark  concerns  of  life.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  druidical  influence  arose  from  the  worship  in  woods.  It 
must  have  been  irresistibly  imposing ;  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  Gothic 
cathedral  is  an  imitation  of  these  solemn  natural  aisles.  I  really  pity 
you  at  Marden  Park :  though  fine  enough  in  its  way,  it  is  not  in  the 
right  way ;  besides,  there  ypu  stand  alone :  all  the  orns^ments  are  made 
for  your  single  self;  and  then,  they  vxe  made.  And  you  have  clumps 
on  barren  hills,  instead  of  luxuriant  hill  tops  and  sides,  and  riant  valleys," 
and  sweet  upland  though  smooth  and  level  commons ;  and  lovely  cotn 
tages  of  the  true  peasant  breed,  and  a  village  and  church,  and  endless 
varieties  of  walks,  &c.  But  do  not  suppose  that  I  boast  of  these  things 
merely  to  tantalize  you.  I  live  in  hopes  that  you  will  now  and  then,  ay, 
and  not  rarely,  partake  of  them  ;  for  I  know  that  they  would  be  quite  ta 
your  taste.  In  that  view,  I  have  the  better  reconciled  my  conscience  to 
some  enlargement  of  Healthy  Hill  cottage  beyond  my  original  plan, 
though  the  making  room  for  my  grandchildren  was  also  an  object. 

'  I  have  so  contrived  my  little  cottage,  with  no  small  credit  to  my 
architectural  talents,  that  it  will  hold  not  only  you  but  your  tail.  Mind> 
however,  I  do  not  mean  your  political  tail,  nor  your  religious  tail,  nor 
even  your  African  tail,  either  of  which  is  twice  as  long  as  M*Gregor's ; 
none  of  your  hangers-on,  but  your  domestic  tail  merely.  To  entice  you 
I  have  provided  all  the  conveniences  I  think  that  you  want,  and  among 
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them  a  veranda  across  the  front  of  the  house,  like  your  own  at  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  where  yon  may  have  a  walk  of  thirty-five  feel,  warm  eren  at 
ChristmafH  for  it  has  a  south-west  aspect,  and  is  shut  up  by  the  body  of 
the  house  and  projecting  wings  from  the  wind,  in  every  other  quarter ; 
in  this  respect  it  ia  superior  to  that  of  Kensington  Gore,  the  ends  of 
which  were  uncovered.    And  then,  the  riant  beautiful  prospect  before  it  I 

'  Now  whether  all  this  will  attract  you,  I  don't  know ;  but  if  it  will 
not,  let  me  know,  for  there  is  a  weighty  question  at  present  between  my 
gardener  here  and  me,  which  you  may  help  me  to  decide,  viz.  whether  I 
shall  have  a  gravel  walk  or  only  a  turf  one,  of  400  feet  length  or  more 
in  front  of  my  paddock.  The  gravel  is  far  off, .  and  therefok'e  will  be 
costly  ;  but  then  it  would  suit  you  best  in  moist  weather,  and  I  wouhl 
defy  the  whole  kingdom  to  produce  a  terrace  with  prospects  equally 
various  anc)  beautiful. 

'•  You  see;  my  dear  W.,  I  am  not  only  building  houses,  but  castles ; 

and  building  them  too  in  a  land  my  dear has  forsaken.     Yet  can  I 

truly  say,  that  these  things  do  not  make  me  forget  Stoke  Newingtoa 
churchyard,  nor  rival  in  my  heart  the  prospects  beyond  it.  I  am  rather 
jealous  of  being  thought  by  strangers  an  old  dotard,  that  is  planning 
for  his  long  continuance  in  a  world  from  which  he  is  likely  to  be  soon 
called.' 

The  following,  written  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  is  equally  pleasing  : — 

<  I  cannot  see  you  on  Saturday,  having  been,  unavoidably  almost,  drawn 
in  to  engage  to  meet  Dr  Graskin  at  Stoke  Newington.  I  went  there  on 
Tuesday  to  visit  the  remains  of  my  beloved  and  very  excellent  mother 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  birthday  into  heaven ;  and  was  childish 
enough  to  scatter  flowers  on  the  tomb  by  way  of  jubilee,  as  I  was  to  be 
followed  in  the  visit  by  some  others  of  her  descendants  that  day.  In 
some  points,  I  am  more  than  half  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  perhaps  Dr 
G.  will  think  me  a  whole  one.  fiut  really  the  recollection  of  my  dear 
mother's  saint-like  and  triumphant  end,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  Providence  has  during  fifty  years  answered  her  prayers  for  her 
dnldren,  has  much  by  which  even  a  Prot^^tant  may  be  edified.  I  re- 
vived the  scenes  half  a  century  gone  by  with  all  the  vivid  freshness  of 
yesterday's  events :  the  sun  was  remarkably  brilliant,  as  on  that  mem-> 
orable  morning,  and  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  feeling  I  have  repeat- 
edly had  in  such  cases,  viz.  a  sadness  from  his  cheering  beams.  Well 
wrote  Addison, «'  The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me;"  but  it 
gaive  the  reverse  of  sadness  now,  and  I  returned  to  my  tread-mill  with 
gayer  spirits  from  my  Stoke  Newington  walk. 

*  When  I  called  on  the  sexton,  a  female  one,  to  assist  me  in  what  I 
wished  at  the  tomb,  I  found  that  my  name  would  not  do  to  direct  her  to  it ; 
and  when  I  described  it  she  said,  "  O,  sir,  that  tomb  is  Mr  Wilberforce's." 
I  afterwards  found  the  Doctor  apparently  of  the  same  opinion ;  at  least 
he  was  surprised  when  I  brought  to  his  recollection  that  a  mother  of  my 
own  had,  fifty  years  ago,  been  laid  in  that  spot,  and  given  me  the  desire, 
at  well  as  the  customary  right,  to  purchase  and  appropriate  the  ground  I 
had  since  sunk  a  vault  in* 


'  ^  I  am  neither  mortitied  nor  ill*plea«€d  that  jou,  my  deaf  W«>  ebouUl 
east  me,  liring  and  dead,  into  the  shade  f  and  am  qtute  content  it  abonld 
be  said  hereafter^  not  that  yon  were  laid  in.  my  vaulty  but  J  in  yoursi 
provided  it  does  not  happen  from  yonr  going  first/ 

We  shall  add  only  one  other  extract  in  this  strain  from  tbia 
honoured  hand  ;-^ 

<  You  probably  do  not  recollect,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  still  do^ 
and  with  affectionate  gratitnde,  a  risit  that  you  made  me  in  Sloane 
Street  this  day  exactly  thirty-four  years  ago.  It  was  a  rery  useful  one# 
This  is  one  of  the  anniversaries  on  which  I  remember  sorrows  that  this 
life  cannot  compensate,  but  trace  from  them  the  wonderful  and  benefi'* 
cent  ways  of  that  divine  benefactor,  who, 

*^  Behind  a  froYming  Providence,  oft  bides  a  smiling  &ce.'* 

<  I  remember  an  incident  that  occurred  just  as  you  entered  my  room» 
and  which  I  believe  I  told  you  of  at  the  time,  that  might  almost  give 
one  confidence  in  the  sor^  Virgilianie*  I  had  for  the  first  time  caught 
up  a  book  to  turn  the  current  of  my  dismal  and  intolerable  thoughts.  It 
was  a  yirgil>  which  one  of  my  boys  had  brought  from  school  and  left  in 
the  room,  and  I  strangely  enough  opened  on  that  affecting  passage  in 
whiph  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Creusa  appears  to  her  distracted  husband, 
while  searching  for  her  amidst  the  ruins  of  burning  Troy,  and  comforta 
him  with  the  predictions  of  ^ture  blessings  from  his  loss.  The  regia 
rnnjux  had  then  no  comfort  or  supposable  meaning  for  me,  though  the 
general  spirit  of  the  passage,  connected  as  it  was  with  my  own  sudden 
and  dreadful  privation,  and  with  the  unseen  purposes  of  Providence  in 
such  events,  gave  a  soothing  turn  to  my  thoughts*  I  have  since^  cm  the 
recollection  of  it,  applied  the  regia  conjux  to  one  of  whom  I  had  then 
never  heard,  and  whose  royalty  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  is  now,  I  doubt 
not,  marked  with  a  celestial  crown.  Nor  was  your  coming  at  that  crisis^ 
and  your  subsequent  compassionate  and  affectionate  conduct,  a  needless 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  my  nnion  with  her.  I  sincerely 
wished  for  a  long  time  after  to  drop  all  intercourse  with  you  and  the 
friends  that  surrounded  you^  I  disliked  all  society  except  that  of  my 
poor  orphans  and  the  kind  relations  who  took  the  charge  of  them.  I 
wished  and  expected  soon  to  die ;  and  besides,  had  a  blameable  aversion 
for  the  company  of  those,  who  stood  higher  in  rank  or  fortune  than 
myself,  especially  for  the  Pittite  aristocrats,  whom  I  generally  met  at ' 
your  table.  But  you,  my  kind  friend,  would  not  suffer  me  to  forsake 
you ;  and  the  recollection  of  your  tender,  generous  conduct  at  that  crisis 
of  my  afflictions,  was  a  tie  that  bound  my  heart  to  you,  till  I  found,  two. 
or  three  years  after,  another  bond  of  attachment.' 

It  may  (to  some  readers)  be  a  relief  from  the  sadness,  or  so^. 
lemnity  at  leasts  of  these  extracts,  to  add  one  of  a  gayer  eharac* 
ter  from  the  same  amiable  writer;  and  indeed  it  must  be  de« 
light&l,  we  think,  to  all  readers,  to  see  with  what  freshness  of  youth* 
ful  enjoyment  this  hard- worked  official^  and  earnest  and  humble^ 
Christian,  could  turn,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  that  rural  leisure  and 
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wfmpBthy  vniik  naturei  for  wbiob  good  inen»  we  lure  perioaded, 
Beyer  lose  their  original  relish  :•— < 

'  I  am  at  length  fairly  settled  here,  in  that  compendious  maffnificence 
of  style  which  has  been  celebrated  by  some  eminent  po^t  (I  forget  his 
same)  in  heroic  French  measure— 

'*  A  cobbler  there  was,  and  he  lived  ip  a  iiall,"  &«.  i 

bot  I  have  improved  on  the  architectural  skill  of  that  illustrious  descen- 
dant  of  Prince  Crispin ;  for  a  single  room  here  actually  serves  me  not 
only  for  "  parlour  and  kitchen  and  hall,"  but  for  bed-room,  library,  store- 
room, cdlar,  and  pantry.  It  is  on  the  ground,  and  without  a  window 
shutter,  so  that  should  any  of  the  wild  Buckingham  mountaineers  that 
'<  inhabit  lax  "  in  the  woods  and  commons  on  my  flanks  and  rear,  (and  a 
gaunt  ruffian-looking  race  they  are,)  think  it  a  "  good  thing"  to  rob  and 
murder  a  Master  in  Chancery,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  open  the  win- 
dow and  jump  in,  unless  they  prefer  kicking  in  a  rotten  door-panel.  I 
have,  however,  got  a  few  boards  nailed  together  to  put  up  against  my 
window  at  night,  which  would  require  a  blow  to  beat  them  in  loud 
enough  to  wake  me,  and  I  have  mj  trusty  carbine,  with  a  spring  bayonet, 
ready  loaded  at  my  bedside.  Moreover,  I  take  care  to  apprise  all  cruisera 
in  my  neighbourhood  that  they  will  find  some  risk  in  boarding,  by  firing 
-  morning  and  evening  guns.  You  may  insure  me,  tbereforei  perhaps  at 
a  small  war  premium. 

<  Now,  if  you  or  any  body  should  ask  what  I  can  find  here  to  repay  me 
for  the  privations  of  such  a  hermitage,  I  answer,  «<  Come  and  see."  If  an}r 
man  can  look  unmoved  at  the  grandeur  and  varied  beauties  of  the  exten*^ 
sife  landscape  before  me,  let  him  stick  to  his  carpeted  drawing-rooms  in 
town !  But  perhaps  he  may  like  better  the  picturesque  and  the  sheltered 
bveliness  of  nature,  fertile  little  highland  valleys,  where  corn-fields  and 
verdant  commons  that  have  yet  escaped  the  Vandal  enclosing  acts  are 
shut  in  by  eminences  crowned  and  fringed  with  luxuriant  beech  woods. 
Then  let  him  walk  with  me  one  furlong  only  from  my  hermitage  into  my 
backgrounds,  and  he  shall  enter  into  scenes  to  his  choice ;  and  in  a  walk 
ef  four  or  five  miles  to  Missenden,  &c«,  find  such  a  variety  of  them  that 
he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  say  which  charmed  him  the  most.  Or  does  the 
laxuriantly  beautiful  and  rich— a  prospect  extensive  but  not  vast — a  pano-^ 
rama,  the  most  distant  lines  of  which  are  not  remote  enough  to  be  o1>* 
seure,  but  defining  with  virid  and  varied  tints  the  extremity  of  the 
horizon — I  say,  does  a  landscape  like  this  delight  him  ?  then  let  him  go 
on  with  me  to  the  verge  of  these  uplands  till  the  valley  of  Missenden 
bunts  upon  him,  and  descend,  as  I  did  this  morning,  from  the  heights 
thai  overhang  that  town^  with  the  sun  basking  on  their  sides,  and  on  the 
hills  that  front  them* 

*  But  I  am  very  bad  at  description,  though  not  at  admiration  of  these 
things.  I  have  no  pencil ;  but  I  have  eyes,  ay,  and  I  have  lungs  too, 
and  legs,  and  the  former  inhale  with  delight  the  cool  and  fragrant  air 
aronnd  me,  while  the  latter  are  exercised  with  more  than  wonted  pleasure 
here,  and  with  perfect  exemption  from  fatigue,  for  I  find  what  is  iiarely 
found  on  the  uplands,  a  great  extent  of  level  ground  in  various^directions* 
I  can  defy  the  sno;  my  great  enemy;  even  in  my  noontide  walks^  and  m 
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the  hottest  weather.  Indeed^  if  I  could  not,  it  would  only  keep  me  from 
emerging  from  the  beech  woods,  which  you  know  scarcely  ever  present 
the  obstacle  of  impervious  underwood,  or  at  least  always  have  abundance 
of  long  alleys  where  you  are  completely  canopied,  and  yet  with  gleams 
here  and  there  of  sunshine,  enough  to  dry  the  ground  and  exhale  the 
fragrance.  You  know  I  always  loved  this  country  for  that  distinguishing 
feature  (I  wish  Castlereagh  had  not  spoiled  the  word)  of  hills  crowned 
with  beech ;  but  I  never  liked  it  more  than  now,  and  in  this  particular 
situation.  It  is  to  the  eye  the  best  season,  the  autumnal  tints  just  begin- 
ning to  diversify  the  foliage.' 

There  is  one  very  characteristic  letter  of  our  present  Premier, 
(then,  in  1820,  the  Hon.  William  Lamb,)  on  the  ill-advised  pro- 
secution of  Queen  Caroline ;  which,  on  account  of  its  admirable 
good  sense,  and  wise  and  practical  foresight,  we  think  will  be  read 
with  interest  even  at  the  present  day  : — 

*  I  see  the  danger  as  clearly,  and  in  as  strong  a  light  as  you  do,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  step  that  can  be  taken  with  a  rational  hope  or  prospect  of 
averting  it.  I  met  Mr  Rumbold,  the  member  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  street 
yesterday,  who,  like  all  other  rational  persons,  or  rather  like  all  other 
persons,  for  1  never  witnessed  so  general  an  apprehension,  is  much 
alarmed ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  you  at  Lord  Carrington's,  and 
that  your  idea  was,  that  there  should  be  county  meetings,  to  petition  the' 
Crown  and  the  Parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  enquiry.  However 
desirable  such  a  course  might  have  been  at  the  beginning,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  there  are  great  difficulties  attending  upon  it  in  the  present 
state  of  the  affair,  now  that  the  Crown  has  already  instituted,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  pledged  to  prosecute  the  inve^igation.  But  the 
weightiest  objection  to  such  a  measure  appears  to  me  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  the  result  of  such  meetings,  and  the  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  tend  to  inflame  and  excite,  rather  than  to  tranquillize  discontent  and 
irritation.  Supposing  that  in  some  few  counties  the  influence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, &c.,  might  be  snflicient  to  procure  the  adoption  of  wise  and  tem- 
perate resolutions,  there  would  be  great  danger  in  far  the  greater  number 
that  other  counsels  and  other  feelings  would  prevail.  A  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion would  be  excited ;  the  same  misrepresentations  would  take  place  as 
in  the  case  of  your  motion ;  it  would  be  said  to  be  all  done  in  concert 
with,  and  in  subservience  to,  the  views  of  the  Ministry ;  the  Queen  would 
be  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  accede  to  nothing ;  the  whole  attempt 
would  be  unsuccessful,  and  leave  nothing  behind  it  but  more  violent  heats 
and  increased  unpopularity  to  the  authors  of  it.  These  are  the  considera- 
tions which  press  strongly  upon  my  mind:  But  /  am  conscious  thatpeV' 
haps  I  am  too  despairing  in  matters  of  this  nature^  and  lean  too  much 
to  the  side  of  doing  nothing,  and  atoaiting  the  course  ofevents.  If  thero 
were  a  fair  opening  of  success,  the  object  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be 
true  cowardice  not  to  haza'rd  something  for  it.  I  should  be  most  glad  to 
hear  from  you  upon  the  subject,  and  so  much  do  I  esteem  your  opinion, 
that  I  shall  this  night  write  to  Lord  Dacre,  who  is  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  peril  of  the  crisis,  to  consult  him  upon  the  subject.  One  mis- 
fortune is,  that  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  were  advisable,  it  should  liave 
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been  set  aboat  long  before.     There  is  now  hardly  time  enough  left  for 
effectual  measures  of  this  nature. 

*  There  is  also  a  very  great  difficulty,  which  attends  all  situations  as 
tliat  in  which  we  ar^  at  present  placed,  and  I  cannot  but  suggest  it  for  your 
consideration.  I  admit  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  great  danger  of 
serious  popular  tumult  and  insurrection.  I  admit  it  to  you,  but  I  should 
be  very  loth  to  admit  it  generally,  or  to  persons  of  whose  judgment  I  had 
not  a  high  opinion  ;  because  nothing  aggravates  danger  of  this  kind  so 
much  as  confessing  fear.  It  encourages  those  from  whom  the  danger  pro- 
ceeds, and  may  almost  be  said  to  produce  the  very  evil  it  apprehends. 
Supposing  then  that  this  whole  business  were  now  to  be  concluded  by 
the  extraordinary  means  of  an  exertion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
property  of  tlie  country,  would  it  not  create  in  the  disaffected  an  exagge^ 
rated  notion  of  the  present  peril,  and  of  their  own  strength  ?  Would 
they  not  say  to  themselves,  the  higher  orders,  &c.,  were  sensihle  tlmt 
this  trial,  if  persevered  in,  would  have  brouj^ht  about  a  revolution ;  they 
are  aware  of  our  strength,  they  fear  it ;  and  would  not  such  reasoning 
bring  about  and  hasten  that  struggle  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  one's  self,  every  thing  in  this  country  appears  to  tend  ?  That 
aach  appearances  may  be,  as  appearances  in  politics  often  are,  delusive 
and  fallacious,  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer.' 

We  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  citation — but  find 
we  must  stop  here;  and  feel  indeed  that  we  have  already  ex- 
hibited enough  of  the  book  to  justify,  and  we  rather  think 
more  than  justify,  all  that  we  said  in  the  outset  in  its  commenda- 
tion. If  it  disappoints  in  some  degree  the  lovers  of  political 
gossip,  and  the  hunters  after  personal  anecdotes,  it  is  sure  to 
minister  the  deepest  delight  to  all  serious  and  thoughtful  readers, 
by  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  its  religious  discussions  and  re- 
flections ;  and  must  at  the  same  time  afford  a  pleasing  and  useful 
entertainment  to  all  cultivated  minds,  not  only  by  the  general 
elegance  and  variety  of  its  style,  but  from  the  picture  it  presents 
of  a  large  circle  of  society,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  only  eminently  and  conscientiously  good,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  human  imperfection,  substantially  and 
deservedly  happy.  We  scarcely  know,  indeed,  of  any  other  au- 
thentic record  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  persons  distinguish* 
ed  by  talents  and  public  station,  which  shows  so  great  a  number 
of  them  associating  together  without  jealousy  or  envy ;  and  prov- 
ing so  clearly,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  existence,  that  those 
who  are  most  amiable  may  safely  reckon  on  the  greatest  share  of 
enjoyment. 
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Art.  III. — Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation,  By  Augustus 
William  Hare,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 
Alton  Barnes.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :   1839. 

A  BotJT  fifteen  years  ago  we  presented  our  readers  with  an 
-^^  article  on  *  French  Sermons,'  concluding  with  an  intima- 
tion, that  at  some  future  period  the  subject  would  be  resumed, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  British  pulpit.*  In  that  article  we 
expressed  our  wonder  that  there  should  be  so  small  a  proportion 
of  sermons  destined  to  live  ; — that  out  of  the  milKon  and  upwards, 
preached  annually  throughout  the  empire,  there  should  be  so 
very  few  that  are  remembered  three  whole  days  after  they  are 
delivered— fewer  still  that  are  committed  to  the  press— scarcely 
one  that  is  not  in  a  few  years  absolutely  forgotten.  '  If  any 
one,'  it  was  added,  ^  were,  for  the  first  time,  informed  what 
preaching  was — if,  for  example,  one  of  the  ancient  critics  had 
been  told  that  the  time  would  come  when  vast  multitudes  of 
persons  should  assemble  regularly,  to  be  addressed,  in  the  midst 
of  their  devotions,  upon  the  most  sacred  truths  of  a  religion 
sublime  beyond  all  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  yet  in  all 
its  most  important  points  simple,  and  of  the  easiest  apprehen- 
sion ;  that  with  those  truths  were  to  be  mingled  discussions  of 
the  whole  circle  of  human  duties,  according  to  a  system  of  mo- 
rality singularly  pure  and  attractive ;  that  the  more  dignified 
and  the  more  interesting  parts  of  national  affairs  were  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  discourse — that,  in  short,  the  most  elevating, 
the  most  touching,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  topics,  were 
to  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  address,  directed  to  persons  suf* 
ficiently  versed  in  them,  and  assembled  only  from  the  desire 
they  felt  to  hear  them  handled — surely  the  conclusion  would  at 
once  have  been  drawn,  that  such  occasions  must  train  up  a 
race  of  the  most  consummate  orators,  and  that  the  effusions  to 
which  they  gave  birth  m'ust  needs  cast  all  other  rhetorical  com- 
positions into  the  shade.' — ^  How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass,  that 
instances  are  so  rare  of  eminent  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  ?' 
Though  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  some  improvement,  in 
this  branch  of  eloquence,  is  gradually  taking  place,  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  the  above  question  is  as  pertinent  as  ever.  It 
seems  proper,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  so  singular  a 
phenomenon,  and  to  urge  upon  those  who  are  entrqsted  with  so 
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powerful  an  instrument  of  instruction  as  the  Pulpit,  the  duty  of 
endeavouring  to  turn  it  to  better  account. 

To  this  important  subject  we  propose  to  devote  the  present 
article — premising,  that  it  is  not  at  all  our  intention  to  discuss 
any  doctrinal  questions,  or  to  examine  how  much  of  truth  or 
error  there  may  be  in  any  given  system  of  religious  belief: 
we  consider  only  the  general  conditions  on  which  all  religious 
instruction  (presupposing  it  to  be  sound)  should  be  conveyed ; 
and  especially  the  style  and  the  manner  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  this  department  of  public  speaking. 

Without  departing  from  the  above  resolution,  we  may,  however, 
be  allowed  to  make  one  obvious  remark,  even  in  relatton  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  substance  of  that  eloquence,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose more  particularly  to  consider  only  the  form.  It  is  this — 
that  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  and  of  doctrine  it  may  present, 
it  is  of  course  implied  that  there  are  limits  to  these  diversities. 
We  cannot  expect  that  any  system  will  produce  its  proper  eflFects, 
however  eloquent  and  forcible  the  form  in  which  it  is  professedly 
exhibited,  unless  its  essential  peculiarities  be  preserved.  A 
Mollah  must  not  preach  the  doctrines  of  a  Brahmin,  if  he  wishes 
to  see  what  are  the  genuine  results  of  Islamism ;  nor  a  Pundit 
interpret  his  sacred  books  by  the  Coran  of  the  Prophet.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  the  Christian  preacher,  (as  was  too  often 
the  case  in  times  that  are  past,)  be  nothing  more  than  what  Bishop 
Horsley  calls  '  an  ape  of  Epictetus ' — a  bad  personation  of  Seneca 
tricked  out  in  a  gown  and  cassock — or  a  doctor  of  metaphysics, 
who,  i)y  some  strange  blunder,  has  mistaken  the  church  for 
the  lecture-room — we  cannot  rationally  expect  that  Christianity 
should  produce  its  genuine  results.  What  are  the  precise  limits 
within  which  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  their  integrity,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  to  do 
80  would  be  to  venture  within  that  province  which  we  have 
formally  renounced.  But  that  the  essence  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  this  peculiar  system  may  be  fully  exhibited,  notwith- 
standing considerable  diversity  of  opinions  on  subordinate  points, 
no  man  of  candour  will  deny.  The  names  of  eminent  men  of 
very  different  parties  will  instantly  suggest  themselves  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  to  whom  we  are  convinced  not  one  individual 
of  the  Christian  community  would  deny  the  title  of  ^  preachers  of 
*  righteousness.' 

But  supposing  the  requisite  purity  of  doctrine  secured — of  which 
we  must  leave  men  to  form  their  own  opinion — the  mode  in  which 
that  doctrine  is  exhibited  and  enforced  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance. And  the  proof  is  found  in  this, — that  if  we  appeal  to 
an  individual  of  any  denomination,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  knows 
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preachers  whom  he  cannot  but  account  equally  worthy  and  excel- 
lent, and  equally  in  possession  of  the  truth,  (that  is,  who  think 
exactly  with  himself, — for  that  is  the  infallible  standard  by  which 
each  man  measures  the  aberrations  of  his  neighbour,)  who  yet 
shall  produce  the  most  opposite  effects  on  hiih.  The  one  shall 
send  him  to  sleep  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  other  shall  not  per- 
mit him  to  sleep,  even  if  he  would.  Yet  the  .substance  of  their 
communications,  he  himself  being  the  judge,  is  in  each  case  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  inefficiency  that  so 
generally  distinguishes  pulpit  discourses,  is  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  the  two  following  causes  :  first,  that  preachers  do  not 
sufficiently  cultivate,  as  part  of  their  professional  education,  a 
systematic  acquaintance  with  the  principles  upon  which  all  effec-' 
'  ti  ve  eloquence  must  be  founded — ^with  tne  limitations  under  which 
their  topics  must  be  chosen,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  must 
be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  popular  impression  ;  and  second- 
ly, that  they  do  not,  after  they  have  assumed  their  sacred  func- 
tions, give  sufficient  time  or  labour  to  the  preparation  of  their 
discourses. 

Many  and  splendid  exceptions  to  these  statements  no  doubt 
there  are.  We  only  fear  that  some,  for  whom  the  consolation 
of  this  saving  clause  was  not  intended,  will,  nevertheless,  com- 
placently take  the  benefit  of  it.  We  shall  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  both  the  causes  of  failure  above  specified,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. 

The  appropriateness  of  any  composition,  whether  written  or  spo- 
ken, is  easily  deduced  from  its  object.  If  that  object  be  to  instruct, 
convince,  or  persuade,  or  all  these  at  the  same  time,  we  naturally 
expect  that  it  should  be  throughout  of  a  forcible  and  earnest 
character; — indicating  a  mind  absorbed  in  the  avowed  object, 
and  solicitous  only  about  what  may  subserve  it.  We  expect  that 
this  singleness  of  purpose  should  be  seen  in  the  topics  discussed, 
in  the  arguments  selected  to  enforce  them,  in  the  modes  of  illus- 
tration, and  even  in  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  expression.  We 
e^cpect  that  nothing  shall  be  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  an  interest,  either  in  the  thoughts  or  in  the  language, 
apart  from  their  pertinency  to  the  object;  or  of  exciting  an 
emotion  of  delight  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  poetry — although  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  most  vivid  pleasure  will  necessarily  result 
from  perceiving  an  exact  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  We  cannot  readily  pardon  mere  beauties  or  elegancies, 
striking  thoughts  or  graceful  imagery,  if  they  are  marked  by 
this  irrelevancy;  since  they  serve  only  to  impede  the  vehement 
current  of  argument  or  feeling.     In  a  word,  we  expect  nothing 
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but  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  is  prompted 
hy  nature; — nature,  not  as  opposed  to  a  deliberate  effort  to  adapt 
the  means  to  the  end;',  and  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  as  well  as 
possible,  for  this,  though  in  one  sense  art,  is  also  the  truest 
nature  ; — but  nature,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea,  that  the  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  genuine 
feeling,  and  bent  upon  taking  the  directest  path  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object.  True  eloquence  is  not  like  some  painted 
window,  which  not  only  transmits  the  light  of  day  variegated 
and  tinged  With  a  thousand  hues,  but  calls  away  the  attention 
from  its  proper  use  to  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  artist's 
doings.  It  is  a  perfectly  transparent  medium ;  transmitting  light, 
without  suggesting  a  thought  about  the  medium  itself.  Adapta* 
tion  to  the  one  single  object  is  every  thing. 

These  maxims  have  been  universally  recognised  in  delibera- 
tive and  forensic  eloquence.  Those  who  have  most  severely 
exemplified  them,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  truest  models ; 
while  those  who  have  partially  violated  them,  though  still  con- 
sidered in  a  lower  sense  very  eloquent,  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
highest  place.  Nor,  it  may  be  safely  said,  would  the  irrelevant 
discussions,  the  florid  declamation,  the  imaginative  finery,  the 
tawdry  or;iament,  which  too  often  disgrace  the  pulpit — which  too 
often  are  heard  in  it,  not  only  without  astonishment  but  with  ad- 
miration— be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar. 

Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  deplorable 
fact,  that  the  great  themes  of  religion  are  viewed  (not  by  preach- 
ers alone,  but  by  all  mankind)  with  emotions  so  sadly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  Hence  the  diflficulty  of 
finding  the  man  who  is  as  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subjects 
of  religion  as  thousands  are  in  discussions  relating  to  the  timber 
or  sugar  duties, — to  a  grant  of  public  money,  or  a  vote  of  supply. 
Even  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  too  often  stirs  deeper  emotion,  both  in  speakers 
and  hearers,  than  the  most  momentous  realities  connected  with 
the  future  and  unseen  world. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty;  the 
maxims  we  have  above  adverted  to,  being  often  and  grievously 
violated  by  multitudes  of  preachers,  the  consistency  of  whose 
lives,  and  whose  diligent  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  their 
office,  bespeak  them  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. Their  failings,  therefore,  as  public  speakers,  can  be  fairly 
accounted  for  only  by  their  having  adopted  an  erroneous  idea 
of  what  the  most  effective  style  of  speaking  is ;  or,  which  is  more 
frequent,  from  their  never  having  attained  any  dbtinct  idea  of  it 
at  all. 
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We  have  lon^  felt  convinced  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit, 
in  its  general  character,  has  never  been  assimilated  so  far  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  to  that  which  has 
produced  the  greatest  eflFect  elsewhere ;  and  which  is  shown  to 
be  of  the  right  kind  alike  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
it,  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  qualities  by  which  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished. If  we  were  compelled  to  give  a  brief  definition  ot 
the  principal  characteristics  of  this  truest  style  of  eloquence, 
we  should  say  it  was  ^  practical  reasoning,  animated  by  strong 
*  emotion  ;'  or  if  we  might  be  indulged  in  what  is  rather  a  de- 
scription than  a  definition  of  it,  we  should  say  that  it  consisted 
in  reasoning  on  topics  calculated  to  inspfre  a  common  interest, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  that  brief, 
rapid,  familiar  style  which  natural  emotion  ever  assumes.  The 
former  half  of  this  description  would  condemn  no  small  portion 
of  the  compositions  called  ^  Sermons,'  and  the  latter  half  a  still 
larger  portion.. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  far — very  far — from  our 
intention  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  slightest  depreciation  of  the 
immense  treasures  of  learning,  of  acute  disqui^tion,  of  profound 
speculation,  of  powerful  controversy,  which  the  literature  of  the 
English  pulpit  exemplifies.  In  these  points  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 
In  vigour  and  originality  of  thought,  in  argumentative  power,  in 
extensive.and  varied  erudition,  it  as  far  transcends  all  other  lite- 
rature of  the  same  kind,  as  it  is  deficient  in  the  qualities  which 
are  fitted  to  produce  popular  impression.  We  merely  assert 
that  the  greater  part  of  ^  Sermons,'  are  not  at  all  entitled  to 
the  name,  if  by  it  be  meant  discourses  specially  adapted  to  the 
object  of  instructing,  convincing,  or  persuading  the  common 
mind. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  very  nature  of  pulpit  eloquence 
forbids  any  thing  more  than  a  partial  assimilation  to  that  of 
the  senate  or  the  bar ; — that  certain  modifications  will  be  in- 
stantly suggested  by  the  topics  with  which  it  deals,  and  the 
objects  which  it  has  in  view.  It  must  often  be,  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  simply  didactic  than  eloquence  of  any  other  kind ;  though 
the  practical  purpose  to  which  all  matter  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
immediately  applied,  will  still  secure  an  earnestness  and  anima* 
tion  in  the  style  in  very  observable  contrast  with  the  even  tone 
and  measured  periods  of  literary  disquisition.  It  never  can 
appeal  to  those  tumultuous  passions,  nor  rouse  those  vehement 
feelings  which  may  be  gladly  abandoned  to  the  arena  of  politics ; 
while  those  sublime  realities,  connected  with  the  future  and  the 
invisible,  which  form  its  great  and  inspiring  themes,  must  neces- 
sarily demand  more  minute   and  ample   description,  in  order 
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vividly  to  impress  the  imagination,  than  would  be  readily  toler- 
ated either  in  deliberative  or  forensic  eloquence.  Still  this  is 
only  saying,  that,  as  a  peculiar  species  of  eloquence,  it  has  some- 
thing peculiar;  as  a  species  of  the  genus,  it  ought  still  to  possess 
the  generic  qualities.  The  degree  in  which  it  can  exhibit  and 
embody  those  qualities  is  another  question  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  a  point  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  how  far  this  object  may 
be  attained,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  either  that  it  might  have 
been  attained  more  completely  than  it  has  been ;  or  that  in  many 
instances  it  has  been  neglected  altogether. 

We  have  said,  for  example,  that  the  principal  characteristic  of 
all  effective  eloquence  consists  in  reasoning  on  topics  calculated 
to  inspire  a  common  interest  in  the  mass  of  a  common  audience. 
Who  can  take  even  the  most  hasty  inspection  of  our  pulpit  lite- 
rature, without  perceiving  how  generally  this  obvious  attribute 
has  been  neglected,  especially  till  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  ?  What  can  be  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  engage 
the  attention,  or  interest  the  feelings  of  a  common  audience  in  meta- 
physical subtiities  ?    And  yet  abstruse  speculations  on  the  ^  ori- 

*  gin  of  evil,'  on  '  moral  necessity,'  on  the  *  self-determining 

*  power,'  on  the  *  ultimate  principles  of  ethics,'  on  the  '  immor- 

*  tality  of  the  soul,*  as  proved  from  its  indiscerptibility  and  we 
know  not  what,  on  the  ^  eternal  fitness  of  things,'  on  the  ^  moral 
^  sense,'  with  other  still  more  recondite  speculations  on  themes 
which  it  is  almost  impious  and  perfectly  useless  to  touch,  were  of 
common  occurrence  in  our  older  pulpit  literature  ;  and  they  are 
not  infrequent,  though  not  pursued  to  the  same  extent,  even  now. 
For  our  own  parts  we  believe  that  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
is  about  as  profitable  in  a  popular  assembly  as  would  be  that  of  the 
well-known  questions,  as  to  whether  angels  can  pass  from  one 
point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing  through  the  interme- 
diate points,  and  whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  the 
dark?  Dr  Donne  has  proposed  a  series  of  questions  for  over- 
refined  speculators,  in  which  he  keenly  satirizes  all  such  super- 
fluous subtilty.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  more 
effectually  learn  his  own  lesson  in  the  composition  of  his  own 
sermons ;  in  some  of  which  he  has  touched  upon  subjects  more 
fit  for  Thomas  Aquinas  than  the  Christian  preacher.  We  would 
not  do  even  Thomas  Aquinas  injustice,  however ;  we  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  great  schoolman  would  have  stood  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  dragging  ^uch  questions  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  schools 
into  common  daylight,  and  making  them  the  themes  of  popular 
declamation. 

We  gladly  admit  that  the  modern  pulpit  is  fast  outgrowing 
these   extravagancies ;   that  such  discussions  are  both  less  fre- 
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quent,  and  pursued  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  than  they 
used  to  be.  Yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  young 
preacher,  fresh  from  his  metaphysics  or  his  pnilosophy,  touching 
upon  them  just  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  exhaust  and  dissipate  the 
attention  of  his  audience  before  he  comes  to  more  important  and 
more  welcome  matter;  or  indulging  in  allusions,  and  employing 
phraseology  with  reference  to  them  wholly  unintelligible  to  the 
mass.  Others,  and  they  form  a  much  larger  class,  are  fond  of 
subjects  which  are  only  one  degree  less  useful,  and  which, 
though  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  need  to 
be  very  rarely  entered  upon.  We  allude  to  the  discussions  con- 
nected with  *  Natural  Theology,'  and  the  first  'Principles  of 
Morals.'  Such  preachers  are  continually  proving  that  there  is 
a  God,  to  those  who  readily  admit  there  is  a  divine  revelation ; 
that  the  marks  of  design  in  the  universe  prove  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  cause,  to  those  who  never  had  a  single  doubt  upon  the 
subject ;  that  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep,  to  those  who  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  that 
man  is  a  moral  agent,  to  those  who  bannot  even  conceive  that  he 
can  be  otherwise ;  and  that  those  first  principles  of  ethics  are 
certainly  true,  which  even  savages  themselves  would  be  ashamed 
to  disavow.  We  say  not  that  such  topics  should  be  excluded 
from  the  pulpit,  but  only  that  they  should  form  a  very  inferior 
element  in  its  ordinary  prelections.  The  Atheist  and  Deist, 
though  rarely  found  in  Christian  congregations,  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected ;  and  those  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  should  certainly  be  in  possession  of  arguments  which  may 
serve  to  confute  both,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  *  of  the 
*  hope  that  is  in  them.'  But  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted 
in  ordinary  cases,  that  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  attend  any 
Christian  place  of  worship  already  believe  all  these  things ;  in  a 
word,  admit  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  the  exposition  and  en- 
forcement of  which  are  the  preacher's  proper  object.  What  should 
we  say  to  a  member  of  Parliament  who  should  treat  the  House 
of  Commons  (characteristically  impatient  of  whatever  does  not 
bear  on  practical  objects)  to  formal  disquisitions  on  points  on 
which  all  the  members  are  agreed ; — on  the  first  principles  of 
law  and  government,  tor  example ;  or  on  any  of  those  abstract 
questions  which  were  discussed  properly  enough  by  Filmer  and 
Locke.  Allusions  to  such  matters,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  brief  references  to  general  principles  which 
embrace  the  particular  instances  under  discussion,  are  all  that 
would  be  tolerated. 

Even  where  the  topics  are  not  such  as  are  fairly  open  to  cen- 
sure, a  large  class  of  preachers,  especially  amongst  the  young. 
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grievously  err  by  investing  them  with  the  technicalities  of 
science  and  philosophy;  either  because  they  foolishly  suppose 
they  thereby  give  their  compositions  a  more  philosophical  air, 
or  because  they  disdain  the  homely  and  the  vulgar.  We  remem- 
ber hearing  of  a  worthy  man  of  this  class,  who  having  occasion 
to  tell  his  audience  the  simple  truth,  that  there  was  not  one  gospel 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  informed  them,  that  ^  if  they 

*  would  not  be  saved  on  **  general  principles,"  ihey  could  not  be 

*  saved  at  all !'  With  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is  always  a  ^  moral  or 
physical  necessity '  for  it.  Thcj  will  is  too  old-fashioned  a  thing 
to  be  mentioned,  and  every  thing  is  done  by  volition ;  duty  is  ex- 
panded into  ^  moral  obligation ;'  men  not  oqly  otight  to  do  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  *  some  principle  of  their  moral 
nature ;'  they  not  only  like  to  do  so  and  so,  but  they  are  ^  im- 

*  pelled  by  some  natural  propensity ;'  men  not  only  think  and  do^ 
but  they  are  never  represented  as  thinking  and  doing  without 
some  parade  of  their  ^  intellectual  processes  and  lictive  powers/ 
Such  discourses  are  full  of  ^  moral  beauty,'  and  ^  necessary  rela- 
^  tions,'  and  ^  philosophical  demonstrations,'  and    ^  laws  of  na- 

*  ture,'  and  *  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  arguments.*  If  some  simple 
fact  of  physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument  or 
illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  language,  but  must 
be  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most  approved  scientific  technicali- 
ties. If  there  be  a  common  dnd  scientific  name  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, ten  to  one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.  Heat  straightway 
becomes  *  caloric,'  lightning,  the  *  electric  fluid  ;*  insteal  of 
plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  ^  organized  substances;' 
life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the  *  vital  principle ;'  phenomena 
of  all  kinds  are  very  plentiful ;  these  phenomena  are  ^  developed' 
and  *  combined,'  and  *  analysed,'  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.  Not  only  is  such  language 
as  this  obscurely  understood,  or  not  understood  at  all,  but  even 
if  perfectly  understood,  must  necessarily  be  far  less  eflfective 
than  those  simple  terms  of  common  life,  which  for  the  most 
part  may  be  substituted  for  them.  The  sermons  of  Aygustus 
William  Hare,  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may  serve 
to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of  philosophy  may  be  advan- 
tageously translated  into  simple  and  racy  English.* 


*  The  following  extract  from  Dr  Campbeirs  *  Lectures  on  Pulpit  Elo- 
'  quence  '  is  worth  notice. — *  There  is  indeed  a' sort  of  literary  diction, 
<  which  sometimes  the  inexperienced  are  ready  to  fall  into  insensibly,  from 
*  their  having  been  much  more  accustomed  to  the  school  and  to  the  closer, 
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Equally  at  variance  with  common  sense  are  the  topics 
which  some  few  preachers,  much  addicted  to  Biblical  criticism, 
but  strangely  ignorant  of  its  practical  uses,  and  the  limits  within 
which  alone  it  can  be  properly  applied,  sometimes  think  proper 
to  introduce  into  sermons.     Their  talk  is  much  of  *  collations  of 

*  manuscripts,'  of  *  various  readings,'  of  the  *  Vulgate,'  of  *  Cop. 

•  tic  and  Syriac  versions,'  of  '  interpolations,*  of  the  ^  original 
<  languages,'  of  *  Hebrew  points,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  They  totally  for- 
get, if  they  ever  knew,  that  all  these  things  are  the  mere  instru- 
ments with  which  they  work ;  and  that  the  results^  expressed  in 
simple  language,  and  without  any  ostentatious  technicalities,  are 
all  with  which  the  people  have  to  do.  If  such  a  man  were  building 
a  house,  he  would  doubtless  suflFer  the  scaffolding  to  stand  about  it 
as  a  notable  embellishment ;  or  if  he  were  employed  to  lay  down 
a  carpet,  he  would  leave  the  hammer  and  nails  upon  the  floor  as 
memorials  of  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  selection  of  inappropriate  topics  is  the  more  inexcusable, 
when  we  consider  the  large  provision  of  subjects  of  enduring 
and  universal  interest  which  is  made  in  the  very  book  which  the 
preacher  professes  to  interpret.     He  may  freely  expatiate  over 


*  to  the  works  of  some  particular  schemer  in  philosophy,  than  to  the  scenes 

<  of  real  life  and  conversation.  ~  This  fault,  though  akin  to  the  former, 

<  is  not  so  bad  ;  as  it  may  be  without  affectation,  and  when  there  is  no 

*  special  design  of  catching-  applause.     It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the 

*  consequence  of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
^  various  systems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been 

<  published,  and   obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans. 

<  Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutcheson  is 

<  no  sooner  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  than,  with  the  best  intentions 
.<  in  the  world,  he  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit  on  the  moral 

<  sense  and  universal  benevolence ;  be  sets  them  to  enquire  whether 

*  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections  to  the  supreme  sym- 

*  metry  established  in  the  universe  ;  he  is  full  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 

*  tiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  propor- 

*  tional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards  them.     He  speaks  much 

*  of  the  inward  music  of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and  the  dissonance  of 
'  the  passions,  and  seems,  by  his  way  of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man 

<  have  this  same  moral  sense,  which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in 
^  due  perfection,  he  may  tune  his  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician 

*  tunes  his  musical  instrument.     The  disciple  of  Dr  Clarke,  on  the  con- 

<  trary,  talks  to  us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous 

*  phrase,  but  not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the 

*  eternal  fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their 

<  immutable  relations  and  essential  differences.' — (Lecture  III.) 
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the  ample  circle  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  in  all  their  appli- 
cations to  the  endless  diverdties  of  life,  and  the  endless  peculia- 
rities of  individual  character ;  he  may  find  an  equally  legitimate 
province  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  or  the  recon- 
ciliation of  apparent  discrepancies ;  in  the  illustration  of  manners, 
customs,  and  antiquities;  and  in  the  elucidation  of  those  ever  varied 
and  deeply  interesting  narratives  in  which,  for  the  profoundest 
reasons,  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  every  where  imbedded  ;  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  both  of  securing  the  requisite  variety  in 
pulpit  discourses,  and  preventing  the  truths  of  religion  from  as- 
suming the  form  of  naked  abstractions;  Well  would  it  be  if  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  preacher  would  make  the 
Bible  the  object  of  his  sedulous  imitation.  It  is  every  where  a 
practical  book ;  it  contains  no  over-curious  speculations,  no 
superfluous  subtleties.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  there  is  a  singular  silence  maintained  in  that  volume 
on  all  that  tends  merely  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  The  very  mys- 
teries it  discloses,  it  discloses  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  some 
practical  purpose ;  whilst  it  every  where  views  man  just  as  in  com- 
mon life  man  views  himself  and  his  fellows — recognising  at  once, 
without  discussion,  all  those  facts  connected  with  our  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution,  the  true  theory  of  which  has  occasioned 
such  endless  differences  and  enquiries  in  the  schools. 

If  the  topics  selected  by  the  preacher  have  often  been  very  little 
calculated  to  inspire  interest  in  the  mass  of  a  common  audience,  it 
is  equally  true,  that  where  they  are  liable  to  no  such  objection, 
the  mode  of  treating  them  has  as  often  been  any  thing  but  popu- 
lar. The  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle,  or  too  comprehensive ; 
or  a  too  solicitously  logical  form  is  given  to  its  expression.  Unity 
of  subject^  indeed,  there  ought  to  be,  and  must  be;  that  is,  where 
the  discourse  is  a  ^  sermon,'  and  not  an  ^  exposition.'  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  exhibit  that  one  subject  by  rapidly  and  powerfully 
touching  those  points  which  the  common  mind  can  seize  and  ap- 
preciate, and  quite  another  to  exhibit  it  after  the  manner  of  Eu- 
clid or  Dr  Clarke.  Unity  of  subject  is  afcharacteristic  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  but  continuous  or  subtle  ratiocination  never  is.  He 
reasons^  indeed,  perpetually,  for  reasoning,  as  already  said,  is  the 
staple  of  all  effective  eloquence ;  but  never  was  a  truer  criticism 
than  that  of  Lord  Brougham — *  that  his  reasonings  are  not  of  the 
*  nature  of  continuous  demonstration,  and  by  no  means  re- 
^  semble  a  chain  of  mathematical  or  metaphysical  arguments.' 
The  following  observations  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
speaker : — *  If  by  this,'  (the  assertion  that  Demosthenes  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  reasoning,)  *  is  only  meant  that  he  never  wan- 
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*  ders  from  the  subject,  that  each  remark  tells  upon  the  matter 
'  in  hand,  that  all  his  illustrations  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

*  point,  and  that  he  is  never  found  making  any  step  in  any  direc- 
^  tion  which  does  not  advance  his  main  object,  and  lead  towards 
^  the  conclusion  to  which  he  is  striving  to  bring  his  hearers^ 
^  the  observation  is  perfectly  just ;  for  this  is  a  distinguishing 
^  feature  in  the  character  of  his  eloquence.     It  is  not,  indeed,  his 

*  grand  excellence,  because  every  thing  depends  upon  the  manner 

*  in  which  he  pursues  this  course ;  the  course  itself  being  one  quite 
^  as  open  to  the  humblest  mediocrity  as  to  the  highest  genius. 

<  But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  said  that  those  Attic  Orators,  and  especi- 
'  cially  their  great  chief,  made  speeches  in  which  long  chains  of 

<  elaborated  reasoning  are  to  be  found,  nothing  can  be  less  like 

*  the  truth.  A  variety  of  topics  are  handled  in  succession^  all  cal- 
'  culated  to  strike  the  audience* 

We  admit,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  uni- 
versal rule  on  this  point.  Different  men  will  treat  their  subjects 
with  more  or  less  of  logical  severity,  according  to  the  structure 
of  their  own  understandings ;  and,  what  is  more,  will  form  to 
themselves  audiences  who  will  appreciate  their  methods.  A 
general  caution  against  the  extremes  adverted  to,  is  all  that  can 
be  given.  But  in  order  more  effectually  to  guard  against  the 
faults  in  question,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  ancient  system  of  ^  Homilies,'  or  expositions  of 
considerable  passages,  were  more  frequently  resorted  to.  If 
well  executed,  especially  when  the  subjects  are  historical,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  they  would  both  be  more  fruitful  of  in- 
struction, and  secure,  by  variety  of  topics,  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  attention  of  a  common  audience.  We  are  aware,  indeed, 
that  to  present  such  subjects  judiciously,  to  make  the  tran- 
sitions easy  and  natural,  and  to  secure  something  like  unity  of 
plan,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  the  materials,  would 
require  quite  as  much  labour  as  the  construction  of  a  sermon 
on  some  single  topic — probably  more.  And  for  this  very  reason 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  fair  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 
such  expositions  by  what  commonly  pass  under  that  name,  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  text  is  often  taken  in  order  to  save  trouble; 
— the  preacher  erroneously  supposing,  that  where  he  has  so  much 
to  talk  about  he  cannot  fail  to  have  enough  to  say,  and  that  he 
may  therefore -dispense  with  a  diligent  preparation.  He  forgets 
that  if  the  field  be  very  wide,  there  may  be  the  greater  danger, 
unless  he  takes  due  care,  of  losing  himself  in  it.  We  have  heard 
of  a  preacher  of  this  stamp,  who  alleged  as  a  reason  for  resorting 
to  the  expository  method,  that  when  he  was  ^  persecuted  in  one 
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*  text,  he  could  flee  unto  another/  Chrysogtom,  in  his  very  best 
moods,  admirably  exemplifies  the  homiletic  style  here  contended 
for.* 

As  we  have  said  that  we  wish  preachers  would  let  the  Scrip- 
tures determine  for  them  to  what  classtis  of  subjects  they  should 
limit  themselves,  so  we  wish  that  they  would  imitate  the  same 
book  in  their  general  mode  of  treating  the  topics  it  supplies. 
There,  assuredly,  as  Lord  Brougham  says  of  Demosthenes,  the 
reasonings  are  not  ^  chains  of  continuous  ratiocination.'  The  book 
is  constructed  with  far  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
for  that.  To  use  the  expressive  language  already  quoted,  *-a  va- 
^  riety  of  topics  are  handled  in  succession,  all  calculated  to  strike 

*  the  common  mind.'  This  is  the  very  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  profound  study  of  the  Christian  preacher. 


♦  Whitfield's  sermons  very  often  consist  of  little  more  than  a  fami- 
liar and  lively  exposition  of  a  parable  or  some  short  portion  of  narra- 
tive ;  and  to  this  we  have  no  doubt  they  owed  no  slight  degree  of  their 
popularity.  The  sermons  of  Whitfield  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  yety 
imperfect  form.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  notes  of  what  he 
said.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  his  sermons  are  strangely  desti- 
tute of  vigorous  or  original  thought.  Though  it  is  certain  they  have 
greatly  suffered  from  the  mutilated  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
we  must  confess  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  sermons  are  very 
deficient  in  those  qualities  of  thought  or  expression  which  we  have  re- 
presented as  so  essential  to  popular  eloquence.  It  is  true  they  often 
want  method  and  arrangement,  are  disfigured  hy  repetitions,  extrava- 
gancies, and  frequent  and  gross  violations  of  taste.  These  are  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  cause  above  specified  ;  that  is,  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  partly  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  own  mind,  and  partly  to  the  age.  If,  indeed,  any  one  look 
for  profound  speculation  or  continuous  and  subtle  reasoning  in  these 
sermons,  he  will  be  disappointed ;  but  so  far  from  wondering  on  that 
account  that  they  should  have  produced  such  an  effect,  he  will  feel,  if  he 
know  any  thing  of  the  philosophy  of-  popular  eloquence,  that  they  could 
not  have  produced  such  an  effect,  if  they  bad  been  characterised  by  these 
qualities.  But  they  could  not  have  been  destitute  of  the  principal  quali- 
ties, whether  of  thought  or  of  style,  which  constitute  popular  eloquence ; 
and  we  think  that  even  now,  amidst  great  deformities,  those  qualities 
may  still  be  not  obscurely  traced  in  them.  Preaching,  of  which  the 
fastidious  Hume  said,  that  it  was  *  worth  going  twenty  miles  to  hear 
it,' — which  interested  the  infidel  Bolingbroke, — and  warmed  even  the 
cool  and  cautious  Franklin  for  once  into  enthusiasm,  must  have  pos- 
sessed great  merit,  independently  of  the  charms  of  voice,  gesture,  and 
manner. 
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A  few  philosophers  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  a  very  different  me- 
thod ;  and  have  often  very  unphilosophically  complained  of  Scrip- 
ture, because  its  method  is  not  their  method.  But  we  are  not 
speaking  of  what  philosophers  would  best  like,  but  what  is  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  common  mind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  those 
properties  of  style  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most  effective 
eloquence.  We  remarked  that  it  is  characterised  by  that  brief, 
rapid,  familiar,  and  natural  manner  which  a  mind  in  earnest  ever 
assumes.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  style  of  a  man  engaged  in 
conversation  on  some  serious  subject — intent,  for  example,  on  con- 
vincing his  neighbour  of  some  important  truth,  or  persuading  him 
to  some  course  of  conduct.  The  public  speaker  will  often  mani- 
fest, it  is  true,  greater  dignity  or  greater  vehemence,  (the  natural 
result  of  speaking  on  a  more  important  theme,  and  to  a  larger 
audience,)  but  there  will  be  the  same  general  characteristics  still ; 
the  same  colloquial,  but  never  vulgar  diction;  the  same  homely 
illustrations ;  the  same  brevity  of  expression ; — in  a  word,  all  those 
peculiarities  which  mark  a  man  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  sim- 
ply anxious  to  give  the  most  forcible  expression  to  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  analysis  of  this 
peculiar  style  by  an  enumeration  of  its  qualities ;  but  it  is  instantly 
recognised  wherever  it  is  found,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  ear. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  style  are,  abhorrence 
of  the  ornate  and  the  glittering,  of  the  pompous  and  the  florid ; 
jealousy  of  epithets,  a  highly  idiomatic  and  homely  diction,  a 
love  of  brevity  and  condensation,  a  freedom  from  stateliness  and 
formality  ;  rapid  changes  of  construction,  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  interrogative — not  to  mention  numberless  other  indications 
of  vivacity  and  animation,  marked  in  speech  by  the  most  rapid 
and  varied  changes  of  voice  and  gesture.  Of  all  its  characteris- 
tics, the  most  striking  and  the  most  universal  is  the  moderate 
use  of  the  imagination.  Now,  as  lively  emotion  always  stimu- 
lates the  imagination,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical  that 
this  should  be  a  characteristic  at  all.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
explain  this;  for  every  one  must  recollect  that  if  a  speaker  is 
in  earnest,  he  never  employs  his  imagination  as  the  poet  does, 
merely  to  delight  us;  nor  indeed  to  delight  us  at  all — except  as 
appropriate  imagery,  though  used  for  another  object,  necessarily 
imparts  pleasure.  For  this  reason,  illustrations  are  selected 
always  with  a  reference  to  their  force  rather  than  their  beauty  ; 
and  are  very  generally  marked  more  by  their  homely  propriety 
than  by  their  grace  and  elegance.  For  the  same  reason,  where- 
ever  it  is  possible,  they  are   thrown  into  the  brief  form  of 
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metaphor ;  and  here  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  observes 
that  the  metaphor  is  the  only  trope  in  which  the  orator  may 
freely  indulge.  Every  thing  marks  the  man  intent  upon  serious 
business,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  convey  his  meaning  with 
as  much  precision  and  energy  as  possible  to  the  minds  of  his 
auditors.  But  with  the  poet,  whose  very  object  is  to  delight 
us,  or  even  with  the  prose  writer,  in  those  species  of  prose 
which  have  the  same  object,  the  case  is  widely  different.  He 
may  employ  two  or  more  images,  if  they  are  but  appropriate 
and  elegant,  where  the  orator  would  employ  but  one,  and  that 
perhaps  the  simplest  and  homeliest ;  he  may  throw  in  an  epithet 
merely  to  suggest  some  picturesque  circumstance,  or  to  give 
greater  minuteness  and  vivacity  to  description ;  he  may  some- 
times  indulge  in  a  more  flowing  and  graceful  expression  than  the 
orator  would  venture  upon  ;  that  is,  whenever  harmony  will 
better  answer  his  object  than  energy.  What  does  it  matter  to 
him  who  is  walking  for  walking's  sake,  how  long  he  lingers 
amidst  the  beautiful,  or  how  often  he  pauses  to  drink  in  at  lei- 
sure  the  melody  and  the  fragrance  of  nature  f  But  the  inan 
who  is  pressing  on  to  his  journey's  end,  cannot  afford  time 
for  such  luxurious  loitering.  The  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  snatch 
here  and  there  a  homely  floweret  from  the  dusty  hedgerow,  and 
eagerly  pursue  his  way.  So  delicate  is  the  perception  attained 
by  a  highly  cultivated  taste  of  the  proprieties  of  all  grave  and 
earnest  composition,  that  it  not  only  feels  at  enmity  wit&  the 
meretricious  or  viciously  ornate,  but  immediately  perceives  that 
the  greatest  beauties  of  certain  species  of  prose  composition 
would  become  little  better  than  downright  bombast,  if  trans- 
planted into  any  composition  the  object  of  which  was  serious. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  a  passage  of  acknowledged 
beauty — the  description,  in  the  Antiquary^  of  the  sunset  pre* 
ceding  the  storm  there  so  grandly  delineated.'  The  sun  was  now 

*  resting  his  huge  disc  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and 

*  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering  clouds  through  which  he 

*  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which  now  assembled  on 

*  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a  sinking  empire 

*  and  falling  monarch.     Still,  however,  his  dying  splendour  gave 

*  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  congregation  of  vapours, 

*  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyramids 

*  and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some 

*  with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.     The  distant  sea,  stretched 

*  beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  porten- 

*  tously  still,  reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the 

*  descending  luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds 
'  amidst  whichhe  was  setting.'     No  one  in  reading  this  passage 
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can  help  admiring  its  graphic  beauty :  the  numerous  epithets, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed, — that  of 
detaining  the  mind  upon  every  picturesque  circumstance,  and 
giving  vividness  and  fidelity  to  the  whole  picture, — appear  no 
more  frequent  than  they  ought  to  be.  But  suppose  some  naval 
historian,  who  has  occasion  ^o  narrate  the  movements  of  two 
hostile  fleets,  (separated  on  the  eve  of  battle  by  a  storm,)  should 
suddenly  pause  to  introduce  a  similar  description — would  not 
the  effect  be  so  ridiculous  that  no  one  could  read  to  the  end  of 
the  passage  without  bursting  into  laughter? 

It  is  against  such  a  style  that  the  young  preacher,  especially 
if  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has  a  brilliant  imagination,  is  called  to 
be  jealously  on  his  guard ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  very  themes 
on  which  he  is  often  called  to  speak,  really  require  a  certain  ful- 
ness of  description  to  bring  them  with  sufficient  fidelity  and 
vividness  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  let  him  beware 
how  he  throws  in  epithets,  and  employs  images,  merely  be- 
cause he  thinks  them  beautiful,  or  picturesque.  As  regards 
real  impressions,  there  is  no  style  which  has  so  little  practical 
effect  even  when  there  is  real  genius  in  it.  In  general,  that 
style  is  characterised  by  any  thing  but  genius.  There  are  some 
examples  of  it,  however,  to  which  this  remark  would  not  apply  : 
it  certainly  would  not  to  some  of  the  sermons  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. That  this  style  is  often  extravagantly  admired  is  quite 
true,*nay  even  the  downright  florid  is  not  without  its  admirers ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  ineffective  for  all  that.  This  very  admira- 
tion— as  it  is  too  often  the  subtle  motive  which  has  beguiled  the 
speaker  into  such  a  vicious  mode  of  treating  his  subject — so  it 
at  once  affords  a  solution  of  the  seeming  paradox ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  minds  of  the  auditors  are  fixed  rather  upon  the  man  than 
upon  the  subject — less  upon  the  truths  inculcated  than  upon  the 

fenius  which  has  embellished  them.  The  speaker  has  been  am* 
itious  to  attract  the  eye  to  himself  and  his  doings,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  too  often  succeeds ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  his  avowed^  and  ought  to  be  his  real  object.  If  we 
cannot  endure  this  style  in  the  public  speaker,  even  where  there 
is  intrinsic  beauty  in  it,  simply  because  we  do  not  think  it  natural 
that  a  man  in  earnest  should  indulge  in  all  this  wanton  dalliance 
•with  imagination,  how  much  more  repulsive  is  that  far  more  fre- 
quent style  which  is  but  a  mockery  of  it,  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant effort  to  be  fine ;  where  there  is  not  only  excess  of  orna- 
ment, but  all  of  a  bad  kind  ?  The  former  style  may  be  natural 
to  the  man — as  in  the  case  of  Jeremy  Taylor — however  unnatural 
in  relation  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion ;  the  latter  is  alike 
unnatural  in  relation  to  both. 
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• 
As  the  severe  style  for  which  we  contend  is  best  illustrated 
by  examples,  we  shall  mention  two  or  three  of  those  who  have 
exemplified  it.  And,  as  we  are  speaking  simply  of  style,  the 
authors  to  whom  we  shall  refer  are  selected  without  relation  to 
the  systems  of  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  without  im- 
plying either  approbation  or  censure,  in  that  point  of  view.  If 
we  were  to  mention  the  whole  of  those  who  nave  illustrated  the 

[>rinciples  here  expounded,  the  catalogue  would  not  be  very 
ong.  It  is  true,  that  this  style  is  more  frequently  cultivated 
than  it  was ;  and,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  we  might  mention 
not  a  few  living  preachers,  both  in  the  Establishment  and  out 
of  it,  who  have  attained  it  in  a  very  high  degree ;  some  few  in 
whom  it  is  found  nearly  in  perfection.  But  if  we  search  the 
printed  literature  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  not  one  sermon  in  a  thou- 
sand that  possesses  any  traces  of  it.  The  style  is  often  that  of 
stately  or  elegant  disquisition — often  of  loose  and  florid  decla- 
mation— but  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  recognise  the  qui^ities  of 
what  Aristotle  has  happily  and  aptly  called  the  ^  agonistical '  or 
*  wrestling'  style ; — that  style  by  which  a  speaker  earnestly  strives 
to  make  a  present  audience  see  and  feel  what  he  wishes  them  to  see 
and  feel.  A  large  portion  of  our  sermons  differ  not  at  all  in  style 
from  that  of  a  theological  treatise,  or  a  philosophical  essay.  They 
may  be  read  by  the  individual  in  the  closet,  too  frequently  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion,  were  it  not  for  the  assurance  on  the 
title-page,  that  they  were  discourses  delivered  to  a  public 
audience.  We  would  fain  believe  that  the  printed  sermons  of 
many  of  our  preachers  have  in  this  respect  done  injustice  to  their 
ordinary  discourses,  and  that  they  have  been  greatly  altered  pre- 
vious to  publication.  In  one  case,  and  that  a  striking  one,  we 
know  that  this  belief  is  well  founded.  We  allude  to,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  of  modern  English  preachers,  the  late  Robert  Hall. 
The  few  discourses  which  he  so  elaborately  prepared  for  the  press, 
are  full  of  the  most  exquisite  thoughts,  expressed  in  the  most 
exquisite  language ;  but  the  style  is  almost  every  where  that  of 
disquisition,  and  m  no  sensible  degree  diflFerent  from  what  he  has 
exemplified  in  his  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press^  or  his 
work  on  Terms  of  Communion*  Now  we  know  that  his  ordinary 
discourses  were  distinguished  by  a  much  higher  degree  of  those 
qualities  of  style  for  which  we  have  been  so  earnestly  contend- 
ing ;  and  we  ao  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  this  one  point  of  view, 
we  prefer  many  of  the  sermons  which  were  imperfectly  taken 
down  in  shorthand  from  his  own  lips,  to  the  most  polished  of 
those  compositions  which  he  slowly  elaborated  for  the  press. 

But  though  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  many  specimens  of  the 
style  in  question,  such  specimens  are  to  be  found.     Of  all  »the 
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SoffUlh  preaohers,  probably  those  who  have  been  most  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  true  genius  for  public  speaks 
iBg,  are  Latimer,  South,  and  Baxter;  and,  notwithstanding 
ttome  defects,  and  those  not  inconsiderable,  they  are  alsQ  probably 
the  preachers  in  whom  specimens  of  the  style  we  are  speaking 
of  will  be  found  the  most  frequent  and  perfect. 

The  first  of  these  certainly  possessed  talents  for  the  most  efieo* 
tive  eloquence  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  many 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  that  though  their  uncouth^* 
ness,  quaintness,  ridiculous  or  trivial  allusions,  wearisome  tau* 
tologies  and  digressions,  incessant  violations  of  taste  and  disregard 
of  method,  render  it  difficult  to  read  them,  they  are  in  many  im* 
portant  points  very  superior  to  the  more  erudite  and  profound 
preachers  of  the  next  century.  The  subjects  they  selected  were 
such  as  more  generally  interested  the  public  mind.  These  sub** 
jects  are  briefly  touched  and  rapidly  varied.  Though  the  struc^ 
ture  of  the  sentences  is  often  most  uncouth,  (as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  state  of  the  language,)  the  diction  is  more  idiomatic 
and  purely  English ;  while  the  general  manner  is  decidedly  more 
.that  of  downright  earnestness — more  direct  and  pungent.  This 
effect  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  In  that  great  controversy 
•  to  which  they  consecrated  their  lives,  they  appealed  to  the  peopky 
and  were  naturally  led  both  to  adapt  their  subjects  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  to  express  themselves  in  the  popular  dialect.  The 
preachers  of  the  next  century  were  men  wno  lived  in  seclusion — 
lar  from  common  life,  buried  among  books,  and  incessantly  read- 
ing and  often  writing  in  a  foreign  language.  To  all  this  it  is 
owing  that  their  subjects  and  their  style  are  too  often  as  little 
adapted  to  produce  popular  impression  as  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
^  himself. 

Of  all  the  English  preachers,  South  seems  to  us  to  furnish,  in 
point  of  style,  the  truest  specimens  of  the  most  effective  species  of 
pulpit  eloquence.  We  are  speaking,  it  must  be  remembered, 
simply  of  his  style  z  we  offer  no  opinion  on  the  degree  of  truth 
or  error  in  the  system  of  doctrines  he  embraced ;  and  for  his  un- 
christian bitterness  and  often  unseemly  wit,  would  be  the  last 
to  offer  any  apology.  But  his  robust  intellect — bis  shrewd  com- 
mon sense — his  vehement  feelings — and  a  fancy  ever  more  distin- 
guished by  force  than  by  elegance,  admirably  qualified  him  for 
a  eowerfui  public  speaker.  His  style  is  accordingly  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the- possession  of  such  qualities.  It  is  every  where  direct,. con- 
densed, pungent.  His  sermons  are  well  worthy  of  frequent  and 
diligent  perusal  by  every  young  preacher.    He  has  himself  taogbt, 
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both  by  precept  andexample,  the  chief  peeuliari ties  of  that  fttyle  for 
which  we  are  pleading,  in  a  discourse  on  Luke  xxi.  15 ;  oa  the 
wo^, — ^  For  I  will  gi^e  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom^  which  all  yMr 
^  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist*'  In  one  pai^ 
sage  of  this  sermcHi  he  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  £olly  of  that 
florid  declamation  to  which  his  manly  intellect  and  taste  were 
so  little  likely  to  e:actend  indulgence,  in  doing  this,  be  introduces 
some  brief  specimens  of  the  style  which  he  condemns*  Though 
he  mentions  no  names,  and  though  we  might  be  unable  to  refer 
the  expressions  to  any  particular  author,  any  one  might  be  sur?, 
from  the  expressions  themselves,  that  he  intended  his  admonitions 
for  the  special  benefit  of  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Jeremy 
Taylor.  More  bold  than  courteous,  he  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
invent  expressions  for  the  purpose,  but  has  actually  selected  them 
out  of  Taylor's  own  writings.  There  is  certainly  some  malice 
in  the  passage;  but  it  is  itself  so  impressive  an  example  of  the  style 
he  is  recommending,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from,  extracting  it  :*^ 
I  speak  the  wards  of  soberness^  said  St  Paul,  and  I  preach  the 
gospel  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.  This  was 
the  way  of  the  Apostle's  discoursing  of  things  sacred.  Nothing 
here  of  the  fringes  qfthe  north  star  ;  nothing  of  natures  becoming 
unnatural ;  nothing  of  the  down  of  angels  unngSj  or  the  beauH* 
ful  locks  qf  cherubims :  no  starched  similitudes  introduced  with 
a  ^*  Thus  have  I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,"  and 
the  like.  No — these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apos^ 
tolic  spirit.  For  the  apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  content  to 
take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
who  believed  should  be  saved,  and  that  ne  who  believed  not 
should  be  damned.  And  this  was  the  dialect  which  pierced  the 
conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out.  Men  and  brethren^ 
what  shall  we  do?  It  tickled  not  the  ear,  but  sunk  into  the 
heart ;  and  when  men  came  from  such  sermons,  they  never  com« 
mended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice  or  gesture ;  for  the 
fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness  of  such  a  sentence ; 
but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  the  overpowering  force 
and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning  truths ;  much  in  the  words 
of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emsjas-^Did  not  our  hearts  bum 
within  us  while  he  opened  to  us  the  saripturesf 
^  In  a  word,  the  Apostles'  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and 
successful,  because  plain,  natural,  and  familiar,  and  by  no  means 
above  the  capacity  of  their  hearers :  nothing  being  more  prepos- 
terous, than  for  those  who  were  professedly  aiming  at  men's 
hearts,  to  miss  the  mark  by  shooting  over  their  hea^.'  * 


•  Soi;th's  Sermons^  vol.  if.  pp.  1^8, 153. 
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We  are  tempted  to  give  another  short  extract  from  this  great 
preacher  ;  we  might  select  some  which  would  still  better  illustrate 
our  present  subject,  but  they  would  be  too  long.  The  following 
is  from  his  sermon  entitled  *  Good  Inclinations  no  excuse  for  Bad 
Actions  :' — *  The  third  instance,  in  which  men  use  to  plead  the 
^  will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  on  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

<  —Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then, 

*  as  I  showed  before,  that  in  matters  of  labour  the  lazy  person 

*  could  find  no  hands  wherewith  to  work,  so  neither  in  this  case 

*  can  the  religious  miser  find  any  hand  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
^  wonderful  to  consider,  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal, 

*  either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impove- 

*  rishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private 
^  man's  exchequer,  and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing 
^  at  all  to  give,  who,  at  the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to 

<  spend.  So  that,  instead  of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command 
^  strangely  increases  their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into 
^beggars  presently.  For,  let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and 
^  country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  to  contribute 
^  against  a  public  enemy  or  calamity,  then  immediately  they 

*  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never 

*  fail  to  make  themselves  wings,  and  to  fly  away.'  * 

Of  all  the  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Baxter  pos- 
sessed as  largely  as  any  those  endowments  which  are  essential 
to  the  best  kind  of  popular  eloquence.  He  presents  the  same 
combination  of  vigorous  intellect  and  vehement  feeling  which 
distinguished  South ;  but  conjoined  with  these  a  devotion  far 
more  pure  and  ethereal,  and  a  benevolence  most  ardent  and 
sincere.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  he 
threw  off  his  works,  and  which  was  too  commonly  the  fault  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  deformed  so  large  a  portion  of 
them  by  repetitions  and  redundancies*  Continuous  excellence 
is  not  to  be  looked  for,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  writers  of  that 
period.  There  are  single  passages  of  great  power  occurring 
nere  and  there,  but  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  deformities — gems  d£ 
marvellous  value  and  splendour  incrusted  in  their  native  earth. 
.But  numerous  as  Baxter's  defects  in  point  of  style  are,  he  often 
presents  us  with  passages  which  are  genuine  examples  of  the 
most  effective  pulpit  eloquence,  and  if  we  had  space  should  be  glad 
to  insert  some  of  them.  Baxter  was  almost  equally  distinguished 
by  those  talents  which  go  to  form  a  great  public  speaker, 
'.(hence  his  constant  desire  to  make  a  direct  and  practical  use  of  all 
his  knowledge)  and  by  that  excursiveness  and  subtilty  of  intellect 
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*  South's  iSerrfiom^  vol  i.  pp.  878,  279* 
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which  impels  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  i^ubj^et,  hdw- 
ever  wortJiIess.  It  is  not  a  little  ludicrous  sometimes  to  see  these 
two  propensities  of  his  intellect  struggling  for  the  mastery.  At 
one  time  he  forms  a  magnanimous  resolution  to  forego  speculations 
which  are  curiously  useless,  and  the  next  is  found  deep  in  the 
discussion  of  them.  Thus  in  his  '  Dying  Thoughts,'  after  telling 
us  of  the  futility  of  the  greater  part  of  those  questions  which 
relate  to  the  modes  of  existence  in  a  future  world,  he  proceeds 
very  deliberately  to  expend  about  threescore  pages  in  the  examina- 
tion of  some  of  them ! 

Even  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  exuberance  of  whose  imagination 
too  often  betrayed  him  into  puerilities  and  extravagances  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  eloquence,  and  whose  cumbrous 
erudition  perpetually  suggested  allusions  and  phraseology  equally 
inconsistent  with  it — passages  which  in  a  considerable  degree 
illustrate  the  style  in  question  are  not  seldom  to  be  found.  Take 
the  following  from  his  sermon  entitled  *  Christ's  Advent  to 
Judgment ' : — *  And  because  very  many  sins  are  sins  of  society 
and  confederation,  it  is  a  hard  and  a  weighty  consideration  what 
shall  become  of  any  one  of  us  who  have  tempted  our  brother  or 
sister  to  sin  and  death :  for  though  God  hath  spared  our  life, 
and  they  are  dead,  and  their  debt-books  are  sealed  up  till  the 
day  of  account,  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us, 
and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but  more  execrable  ;  the  soul  is  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  and  sealed  up  to  an  eternal  sorrow ;  and 
thou  shalt  see  at  doomsday  what  damnable  uncharitableness 
thou  hast  done.  That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover 
her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thy  perpetual  temptations,  might 
have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white  robe ;  and  that  poor  man, 
that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of  fire,  would  have  shined 
in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to  be  partner  of  thy 
baseness.  And  who  shall  pay  for  this  loss  ?  a  soul  is  lost  by 
thy  means ;  thou  hast  defeated  the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's 
bitter  passion  by  thy  impurities;  and  what  shall  happen  to 
thee,  by  whom  thy  brother  dies  eternally  ?'  - 
Of  recent  writers  there  is  none  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
ed who,  in  point  of  diction^  so  well  deserves  to  be  a  model  as 
the  late  Augustus  William  Hare,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
already  made.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  (as  was  the  casfe 
with  Latimer,  South,  or  Baxter)  the  general  structure  of  his 
intellect  was  that  which  plainly  predestines  a  man  to  be  a  great 
public  speaker.  Of  many  of  the  qualifications  of  one,  he  was 
certainly  possessed ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  early  death, 
and  the  humble  sphere  to  which  his  talents  were  restricted,  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  say  what  he  might  have  become.  He  pos- 
sessedi  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  making  difficult  thingf 
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pWn  ;  of  getting  obvious  truths  In  novel  lights  ;  of  illustrating^ 
them  by  familiar  images  \  and  of  expressing  them  in  a  style 
habitually  animated,  and  now  and  then  singularly  vivacious. 
His  sermons  to  a  *  Country  Congregation*  will  probably  disap- 
pointi  by  their  very  simplicity,  the  highly  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent-^for  whom,  indeed,  they  were  never  intended ;  although 
we  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  language  would  often  deceive  even  such  readers  as  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  thoughts  it  expresses.  But  for  an 
illiterate  audience — an  audience  of  rustics — they  appear  to  us,  in 
point  of  diction^  perfect  models  of  what  discourses  ought  to  be. 

Their  author  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  and  of  the  most 
varied  accomplishments,  and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
{Success  with  which  high  endowments  may  be  made  subservient 
to  a  very  humble  object  whenever  a  man  is  honestly  beiit  upon 
so  employing  them.  His  great  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
einployed  for  ostentation*s  sake,  only  taught  him  more  pre- 
cisely what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  he  ought  to  set  about  it. 
To*the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  consequently  possessed  (what  no  speaker  should  be  without) 
an  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  his  mother 
tongue — with  the  vocabulary  and  idioms  of  the  people.  When 
he  left  Cambridge  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  congregation  in 
a  remote  rural  district,  he  resolved  so  to  express  himself  that  all 
fthOUld  understand  him;  and  his  eminent  success  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  one  who  forms  a  definite  notion  of  the  style  he 
dught  to  adopt,  and  deliberately  bends  his  best  energies  to  attain 
it.  Thie  above-mentioned  sermons  to  a  *  country  congregation,* 
We  consider  a  greater  triumph  of  his  genius  than  all  the  splendid 
acquisitions  he  had  made ;  and,  if  Dr  Johnson's  sentiment  be 
true,  that  a  *  voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science  is 
^  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach,'  the  triumph 
of  his  humility  was  still  greater  than  that  of  his  genius. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  diflSculties  which  beset  the  man 
^ho  honestly  resolves  to  speak  only  in  the  style  we  have  recom- 
iHetlded; — diflficulti^  sometimes  arising  from  the  intellectual 
pursuits  to  which  he  has  been  necessarily  addicted — sometimes 
froiAi  the  peculiarity  of  his  Own  mental  character.  Nursed  in  the 
Idt)  of  learning,  and  fieimiliar  with  the  language  of  science  and  lite- 
rature; necessitated  in  the  very  course  of  those  preparatory 
litudies  which  form  an  essential  part  of  his  professional  education, 
to  tead  much  in  foreign  languages,  and  to  prosecute  profound  or 
abstruse  enquiries,  he  will  be  apt,  insensibly,  to  select  subjects,  or 
adopt  a  style  utterly  inconsistent  with  pulpit  eloquence.  He  may 
itiH  more  frequently  be  betrayed  into  such  conduct  by  affectatioh 
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and  vanity*  The  very  peculiarities  of  his  own  mental  oonstitution 
may  expose  him  more  fatally  to  the  danger,  and  require  continual 
efforts  to  counteract  them.  If  he  be  a  philosopher^  he  will  be 
tempted  to  indulge  too  much  in  abstruse  speculation,  or  to  treat 
those  subjects  on  which  he  may  rightfully  expatiate  in  a  philoso^ 
phic  manner^  in  language  too  abstract  and  remote  from  common 
life.  If  he  have  a  brilliant  imagination,  he  will  often  be  tempted 
to  employ  it  inopportunely  or  to  excess,  and  will  find  it  hard  to 
restrain  it  within  the  moderate  limits  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
useful.  In  order  to  counteract  the  accidental  evils  arising  from 
the  necessary  prosecution  of  various  branches  of  study,  which,  in 
relation  to  puolic  speaking,  may  injuriously  affect  the  habits  of 
thought  or  of  expression,  it  is  proper  that  every  one  who  is  des- 
tined for  such  engagements  should  cultivate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  idiomatic  writers — understand  the  genius  and  resources 
of  his  own  language — the  modes  of  thought  and  expressicHi 
prevalent  amongst  the  common  people — and,  above  all,  be  dili- 
gent in  the  perusal  of  the  best  models  of  that  severe  and  manly 
eloquence  of  which  we  have  said  so  much.  The  success  o£ 
Mr  Hare  may  serve  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  by  honesty 
and  diligence*  Nor  can  it  fail  to  encourage  the  young  preacher 
to  know,  that  if  he  gets  but  a  clear  idea  of  the  task  which 
he  has  to  perform,  and  honestly  resolves  to  perform  it,  there 
is  not  one  of  those  things  which  we  have  mentioned  as  poft^ 
sible  impediments,  that  may  not  be  made-  to  facilitate  his  ob- 
ject. All  that  is  requisite  is  a  determination,  that,  as  he  has  a 
practical  object  in  view,  every  thing  shall  be  strictly  subordinated 
to  it*  Philosophy,  for  example,  may  be  made  useful;  but  it 
must  be  principally  by  teaching  him  to  understand  the  mechan- 
ism and  movements  of  that  mind  on  which  he  is  to  operate.  The 
audience  must  not  perceive  or  suspect  that  the  speaker  is  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  any  such  invisible  guide ;  or,  if  it  be  em- 
ployed directly  at  all,  it  still  must  be  unsuspected  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  be  philosophy :  it  must  be  employed  merely  to 
insure  greater  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  views* 
propounded;  and  to  determine  the  circumspect  limits  within 
which  every  subject  must  be  treated ; — that  is,  so  far,  and  so 
far  only,  as  it  may  be  made  conducive  to  a  practical  end*  la 
a  word,  it  must  be  philosophy  without  the  forms  of  it ;  philo- 
sophy in  its  working  dress;  philosophy  that  has  learned  one 
of  its  hardest  lessons,  that  it  is  often  the  truest  philos^>hy 
not  to  appear  such.  In  like  manner,  the  speaker  may  have 
a  knowledge  of  Logic ;  but  it  must  be  seen  only  in  the  greater 
perspicuity  of  his  statements  and  the  greater  closeness  of  his 
reasoning.  He  must  never  trouble  the  people  with  the  mysteries 
e£  B»ood  and  figure,  or  bewilder  them  with  a  single  aninteUigtble 
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technicality.  He  may  possess  a  knowledge  of  Rhetoric;  but  he 
is  not  to  confound  his  audience  with  the  distinctions  of  trope  and 
metaphor — ^with  the  uses  of  synecdoches  or  metonymies — ^with 
those  principles  of  the  human  mind  which  give  them  energy — or 
the  rules  by  which,  at  the  very  time  he  is  speaking,  he  is  regu- 
lating his  own  taste  in  the  employment  of  them.  Here  is  a 
<  hard  lesson!  who  can  hear  it?'  To  be  employing  profound 
and  extensive  knowledge  without  suffering  those  you  address  to 
.  know  any  thing  of  the  matter  I  To  be  contented  to  produce 
results  which  seem  cheap  and  common,  without  once  lifting  the 
curtain  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  the  multitude  with  a  sight  of  the 
imposing  and  complicated  machinery  which  is  revolving  behind  it ! 
It  is  happily  unnecessary  to  caution  the  modern  preacher 
against  many  of  the  abuses  which  pervade  our  older  pulpit  litera* 
ture — especially  that  of  the  seventeenth  century ; — a  period,  not- 
withstanding, in  which  our  most  eminent  preachers  for  the  most 
part  flourished.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  abuse  of 
learning.  Many  of  the  sermons  of  that  age  are  full  of  quotations, 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  common  people.  Numberless 
passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  particular,  are  little  better  than  a 
curious  tesselation  of  English,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  people, 
however  strange  the  fact  may  appear,  came  not  merely  to  like 
these  displays,  but  to  be  sometimes  discontented  if  they  did  not 
hear  a  great  deal  which  they  could  not  understand  I  It  is  re- 
corded of  the  profoundly  learned  "Pococke,  that  when  he  suc- 
cessfully studied  to  divest  his  pulpit  style  of  the  tmces  of  erudi- 
tion, and,  with  a  magnanimity  and  good  sense  very  unusual  in 
tiiat  age,  made  it  a  point  to  say  nothing  but  what  the  people 
could  understand,  his  congregation  absolutely  despised  his  sim- 
plicity, and  said  that  ^  Master  Pococke,  though  a  very  good  man, 
^~was  no  LatinerJ     And  South  tells  us,  ^  that  the  grossest,  the 

*  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  country  people,  were  of  all  men  the 

*  fondest  of  high-flown  metaphors  and  allegories,  attended  and  set 

*  off  with  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin^  though  not  able  even  to 
^.read  so  much  of  the  latter  as  might  save  their  necks  upon 
'.ocqasion.' 

.  Equally  unnecessary  is  it  to  caution  the  preacher  against  those 
complicated  divisions  and  subdivisions  into  which  our  forefathers 
thought  proper  to  chop  up  their  discourses,  to  the  entire 
ffttstration  of  the  very  object  they  had  in  view,  and  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  most  retentive  memory.  In  one  discourse  of 
Bishop  Hall's,  we  have  counted  no  less  than  eighty  heads,  prin- 
dpal  and  subordinate — ^in  one  of  Baxter's,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred und  twenty,  besides  a  formidable  array  of  '  improvements.' 
But  the  most  amusing  examples  of  this  abuse  are  those  recorded 
in  Robinson's  notes  to  Clauae's  Essay  '  On  the  Composition  of 
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a  Sermon.' — *  But  allowing  the  necessity  of  a  natural  and  easy 
division,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  these  are  to  multiply 
into  whole  armies.  A  hundred  years  ago  most  sermons  had 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  particulars.  There  is  a  sermon  of 
Mr  Lye's  on  1  Cor.  vi.  17,  the  terms  of  which,  says  he,  I  shall 
endeavour,  by  God's  assistance,  clearly  to  explain.  This  he  does 
in  thirty  particulars, ^/&r  thejixing  of  it  on  a  right  basis,  and  then 
adds  fifty-six  more  to  explain  the  subject,  in  all  eighty-six. 
And  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing  is  his  introduction  to 
all  these,  which  is  this : — Having  thUs  beaten  up  and  levelled 
.our  way  to  the  text,  I  shall  not  stand  to  shred  the  words  into 
any  unnecessary  parts,  but  shall  extract  out  of  them  such  an  ofr- 
servation  as  I  conceive  strikes  a  full  eighth  to  the  mind  of  the 
spirit  of  God. 

*  If  Mr  Lye  is  too  prolific,  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr  Drake, 
whose  sermon  has  (if  I  reckon  rightly)  above  a  hundred  and 
seventy  parts,  besides  queries  and  solutions ;  and  yet  the  good 
man  says  he  passed  sundry  useful  points,  pitching  only  on  that 
which  comprehended  the  marrow  and  substance.' 
Equally  superfluous  would  it  be  to  caution  the  modern  preacher 
against  the  quaintnesses,  the  quirks  and  quibbles,  the  fantastic 
imagery,  the  alliterations,  and  other  curious  devices  of  composi- 
tion, in  which  many  of  our  older  writers  so  much  delighted.  In 
truth,  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  In  the  laudable  effort 
to  avoid  the  vtdgar,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  danger  of  sinking 
down  into  tame  propriety.  Our  older  writers,  in  Uieir  free  and 
reckless  resort  to  every  mode  of  stimulating  attention,  were 
(rften,  it  is  true,  betrayed  into  gross  violations  of  taste ;  but  the 
very  same  audacity  of  genius  also  often  produced  great  feli- 
cities, both  of  imagery  and  diction.  The  too  frequent  charac- 
teristic  of  modern  discourses  is  what  the  Germans  would  deno~ 
minate  *  wasserigkeit,'  *  waterishness : '  there  is  little  to  strike, 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other ;  all  is  blameless  commonplace, 
accurate  insipidity. 

We  now  proceed,  conformably  with  the  intention  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  mediocrity 
of  the  generality  of  semions.  One  of  them  in  our  opinion  is, 
that  too  little  time  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  public  dis^ 
courses.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  involve  in  indiscriminate  censure 
the  thousands  of  preachers  whom  we  have  never  heard,  or  to  pro- 
nounce absolutely  on  the  indolence  or  the  industry  even  of  those 
to  whom  we  have  listened.  We  only  think  that  the  failing  in 
question  is  not  a  very  partial  one,  from  the  internal  evidence 
supplied  by  the  sermons  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
diffierent  preachers  whom  we  have  heard.     We  are  also  willing 
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to  admit)  that  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  are  not  the  only  duties 
"which  claim  the  attention  of  the  Christian  minister;  and  that 
his  other  engagements,  in  an  age  lil&e  this,  are  neither  few 
nor  small;  But  we  must  also  contend,  that  as  his  principal 
office  is  that  of  public  instructor,  the  duties  of  that  ofifice  must 
ever  be  his  chief  business ;  and  that,  to  whatever  extent  he 
may  undertake  other  engagements,  he  should  sacredly  reserve 
sufficient  time  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  proper  functions. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  the  construction  of  a  dis- 
course which  shall  be  adapted  in  niatter,  arrangement,  and 
style,  to  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  a  popular  audience, 
seems  a  task  which  requires  much  more  time  and  labour  than, 
as  we  conceive,  are  generally  bestowed  upon  it.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  this  task,  difficult  as  it  is,  might  be  performed 
much  better  than  it  generally  is.  We  are  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  must  always  be  an  immense  interval  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  man  of  genius  and  those  of  a  man  who  has  no 
genius  at  all — ^between  those  of  a  fertile  intellect  and  those  of  a 
barren  one ;  but  there  are  few  men  possessed  of  that  measure  of 
tigour  and  elasticity  of  mind,  without  which  they  have  no  busi- 
ness out  of  the  rank  of  handicraftsmen,  who  could  not,  with  dili- 
gence, compose  a  discourse  which  might  be  generally  useful  and  in- 
teresting, at  least  much  more  so  than  discourses  are  often  found 
to  be.  Prolonged  study  and  meditation  are  never  without  their 
reward.  Either  some  new  materials  are  collected,  or  they  strike 
by  a  new  arrangement  of  them,  or  some  new  truth  is  elicited,  or 
some  old  truth  is  exhibited  under  a  new  aspect,  or  illustrated  in 
a  manner  which  gives  it  an  importance  never  felt  before,  and 
extends  its  influence  from  the  understanding  to  the  imagination, 
and  thence  to  the  affections.  Such  sources  of  interest  as  these 
are  sure  to  reveal  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  mind  that 
honestly  and  diligently  sets  itself  to  seek  them  with  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  to  be  had,  and  that  they  must  be  obtained.^ 


.  *  How  much  force  is  imparted  to  the  most  familiar  and  obvious  truths 
in  the  following  passages,  merely  bj  the  novel  mode  of  exhibiting  them  ? 
— <  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden»  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.— If  an  inhabitant  of  some  distant  part  of  the  universe 
— some  angel  who  had  never  visited  the  earth— had  been  told  that  there 
was  a  world  in  which  such  an  invitation  had  been  neglected  and  de» 
spifled,  they  would  surely  say, — The  inhabitants  of  that  world  must 
be  a  very  happy  people ;  there  can  be  few  among  them  that  "  labour  ao4 
are  heavy  laden."  No  doubt  they  must  be  strangers  to  poverty,  sor- 
row, and  misfortune ;  the  pestilence  cannot  come  nigh  their  dwelling, 
neither  does  death  ever  knock  at  their  doors,  and  of  course  they  must  be 
unconnected  with  sin,  and  all  the  miseries  that  are  its  everlasting 
attendants*'— Wolfe's  Remcnm* 
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Wittout  intending  to  implicate  Christian  ministers  generally 
in  the  charge  now  made,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  internal 
evidence  of  many  a  discourse  justifies  us  in  saying  that  it  is 
widely  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
that  those  gire  time  enough  to  their  sermons  who  give  none  at 
all ;  who,  if  they  are  ever  eloquent,  are  eloquent  at  other  peo- 

'  Tkougb  the  arguments  which  the  Christian  bath  for  bis  faith  may 
not  be  the  strongest,  yet  a  tree  but  weakly  rooted  often  brings  forth 
good  fruit ;  and  if  it  doth,  will  never  be  hewn  down  and  c^t  into  the 
fire.' — Secker's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  following  is  a  passage  from  Hare's  sermon  on  the  text,  <  And 
forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  who 'is  indebted  to 
us:* — 

*  Conceive  a  revengeful  unforgiving  man  repeating  this  prayer,  which 
you  all,  I  hope,  repeat  daily.  Conceive  a  man  with  a  heart  full  of  wrath 
against  his  neighbour,  with  a  memory  which  treasures  up  the  little 
wrongs,  and  insults,  and  provocations  he  fancies  himself  to  have  received 
from  that  neighbour.  Conceive  such  a  man  praying  to  God  Most  High 
to  forgive  him  his  trespasses  as  be  forgiTes  the  man  who  has  ir^passed 
against  him»  What,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  do  these  words  mean  ? 
They  mean — but,  that  you  may  more  fully  understand  their  meaning,  I 
will  turn  them  into  a  prayer,  wnich  we  will  call  the  prayer  of  the  unfor- 
giving man, — "  O  God,  I  have  sinned  against  thee  many  tiroes,  from 
my  youth  up  until  now.  I  have  often  been  forgetful  of  thy  goodness; 
I  bav^  not  daily  thanked  thee  for  thy  mercies ;  I  have  neglected  thy 
service ;  I  have  broken  thy  laws ;  1  have  done  many  things  utterly 
wrong  against  thee.  All  this  I  know,  and  besides  this,  doubtless,  [ 
have  committed  many  secret  sins  which,  in  my  blindness,  I  ha^e  failed 
to  notice.  Such  is  my  guiltiness,  O  Lord,  in  thy  sight.  Deal  with  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  even  as  I  deal  with  my  neighbour.  He  has  not  offended 
me  one*tenth,  one-hundredth  part  as  much  as  I  have  offended  thee ;  but 
be  has  offended  me  very  grievously,  and  I  cannot  forgive  him*  Deal 
with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him.  He  has  been 
very  ungrateful  to  me,  though  not  a  tenth,  not  a  hundredth  part  as  un- 
grateful as  I  have  been  to  thee ;  yet  I  cannot  overlook  such  base  and 
Shameful  ingratitude.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal 
with  him.  1  remember  and  treasure  up  every  little  trifle  which  shows 
how  ill  he  has  behaved  to  me.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
as  I  deal  with  him.  I  am  determined  to  take  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  doing  him  an  ill  turn.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I 
^eal  with  bim.^  Can  any  thing  be  more  shocking  and  horrible  thatt 
tttch  a  prayer?  Is  not  the  very  sound  of  it  enough  to  make  one's  blood 
ran  odd  ?  Yet  this  is  just  the  prayer  which  the  unforgiving  man  oSen 
up  every  time  he  repeats  the  Lord's  prayer ;  for  he  prays  to  God  to  for- 
give him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  forgives  his  neighbour.  But 
he  does  not  forgive  his  neighbour ;  so  he  prays  to  God  not  to  forgive 
bim.  God  grant  that  his  prayer  may  not  be  beard,  for  he  is  praying  a 
curse  on  his  own  bead  I* — Hare*s  Sermons^  rd.  ii.  pp.  297-9. 
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pie's  expense ;  Srho  are  contented  to  be  wholesale  plagiarists, 
and  to  snine  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  borrowed  finery — 

<  And  cheat  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  with  a  thousand  arts.* 

We  well  know  all  the  arguments  by  which  this  combination 
of  vanity  and  indolence  usually  supports  itself.  The  principal  is, 
that  a  man  of  little  talent  can  buy  or  borrow  a  much  better  ser- 
mon than  he  can  make.  We  freely  acknowledge  it,  and  should 
not  make  so  great  an  objection  to  the  practice,  if  the  preacher 
would  avow  the  fact.  This  we  think  common  honesty  requires  ; 
but  if  it  be  felt,  as  every  one  must  feel,  that  such  an  avowal 
would  put  the  speaker  to  shame,  or  if  he  were  past  that,  would 
make  his  audience  ashamed  for  him,  it  is  a  tacit  admission  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  practice. 

But  we  think  the  argument  altogether  fallacious.  Supposing 
the  preacher  not  to  be  destitute  of  that  measure  of  talent  with- 
out which  he  has  no  business  to  assume  the  office  of  a  public 
instructor  at  all,  we  deny  in  toto  that  a  borrowed  discourse, 
whatever  its  merit,  can  be  so  impressive  as  one,  even  though  in- 
trinsically inferior,  which  has  been  made  his  own  by  conscientious 
study.  The  latter  is  the  fruit  of  diligent  eflFort ;  prolonged  medi- 
tation will  insure  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  both  together 
insure  what  nothing  else  can,  adequate  emotion.  It  will  accord- 
ingly be  delivered  with  an  earnestness  and  glow  of  natural  feel- 
ing, of  which  the  reading  of  a  borrowed  discourse  is  altogether 
destitute.  The  treasures  of  theological  literature — whatever  is 
valuable  in  other  men's  thoughts — are  freely  open  to  the  preacher; 
but  he  should  ever  seek  to  make  them  his  own  by  new  combina- 
tions, arrangement,  and  expression.  The  matter  he  borrows 
should  be  made  his  by  chemical  affinities  with  his  own  thoughts, 
not  by  mere  mechanical  appropriation. 

As  to  those  discourses  which  are  commonly  called  extempo- 
raneous, we  mean  extemporaneous  with  regard  to  the  expression^ 
for  the  bulk  of  the  thoughts  ought  never  to  be  extemporaneous, 
it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  to  which  the 
Christian  communities  of  this  country  are  treated,  are  hastily 
huddled  up  on  the  evening  preceding  their  delivery.  But  we 
believe  that  not  a  few  are  quite  as  extemporaneous  in  relation  to 
the  thought  as  they  are  in  relation  to  the  expression.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  fact  usually  proclaims  itself  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness; the  painful  process  by  which  the  mind  is  endeavouring 
to  manufacture  the  material  as  the  discourse  proceeds,  is  abun- 
dantly visible  both  in  face  and  manner.  The  frequent  hesitation^ 
the  curiously  bewildered  look,  the  endless  repetitions  of  commoi^ 
places  the  wire-drawing  of  obvious  truths — all  unequivocally  pr^ 
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claim  the  speaker's  unenviable  confusion  and  embarrassment, — 
his  utter  bankruptcy  of  intellect.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  man 
who  has  felt  the  misery  of  such  an  exhibition,  or  subjected  his 
congregation  to  the  pain  of  witnessing  it,  should  ever  again 
allow  himself  to  be  found  in  such  a  painful  situation. 

Even  of  disx^ourses,  where  the  thoughts  are  not  properly  ex- 
temporaneous^and  if  the  subject  has  been  duly  pondered,  the 
matter  properly  distributed,  and  the  principal  illustrations  se- 
lected,— we  cannot  but  think  this  the  most  effective,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  natural  mode  of  preaching — very  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  prepared  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
deliberation  and  care.  Owing  to  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
they  are  got  up^  the  subjects  are  rarely  suflSciently  digested ;  the 
several  parts  of  the  discourse  do  not  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  with  sufficient  distinctness ;  and,  what  is  as  bad,  the  great 
task  of  selection  is  not  adequately  performed  after  the  materials 
have  been  got  together.  Knowing  that  he  must  have  a  suffi- 
cient mass  of  matter  of  some  kind  or  other,  conscious  that  there 
is  not  much  time  to  get  it  in,  and  grievously  fearing  lest  he 
should  not  have  enough,  the  preacher  takes  every  thing  that 
offers,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  process  too  often  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  extemporaneous  discourses,  we  take  to  be  this.  A  text 
is  selected ;  critics  and  commentators  hastily  consulted ;  and  as  it 
is  felt  that  every  thing  must  be  used,  all  that  is  collected  about 
the  text,  whether  relevant  or  not,  whether  calculated  to  instruct 
and  edify,  or  quite  unlikely  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  goes 
into  the  notes,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  spared.  It  is  owing 
to  this  that  we  have  sometimes  heard  preachers  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  exhausting  the  patience  and  dis- 
sipating the  attention  of  their  flocks  in  disposing  of  some  whim- 
sical, farfetched,  and  palpably  untrue  interpretation  of  the  text ; 
benevolently  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  interpre- 
tations are  utterly  worthless,  never  dreamt  of  except  by  the  solir- 
tary  author  who  originated  them,  and  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
common  sense ! 

There  are  not  a  few  fallacies  by  which  some  preachers  im- 
pose upon  themselves  the  belief,  that  less  preparation  is  necessary 
than  is  really  indispensable.  They  think  that  the  topics  on  which 
they  have  to  insist  are  so  familiar  and  obvious,  that  it  is  easy  to 
discourse  about  them  to  any  extent.  We  should  have  imagined 
that  this  argument  would  have  told  just  the  other  way ;  that  it  is 
precisely  because  the  topics  on  which  the  Chiustian  minister  has 
to  expatiate  are  so  familiar  and  obvious,  that  the  more  diligence 
is  requisite  to  set  them  in  new  lights ;— to  devise  new  modes  of 
illustration,  and  to  secure  the  requisite  variety,  by  changing  the 
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form  where  we  eannot  cfaange  the  sabfitanee.  In  this  wf^  only 
can  exhausted  attention  be  stimulated  and  renewed  ;  but  in  this 
way  it  can.  As  the  instances  already  adduced  will  show,  even 
the  most  obvious  and  threadbare  truths  may  be  made  striking 
and  forcible  by  a  new  setting. 

Sometimes  men  will  tell  us  that  they  prefer  a  natural  and  art-^ 
ksM  eloquence,  and  that  very  diligent  preparation  is  inconsistent 
with  such  qualities.  We  verily  believe  that  this  fallacy,  though 
it  lurks  under  an  almost  transparent  ambiguity,  is  of  most  pre-* 
judicial  consequence.  Nature  and  art,  so  far  from  being  always 
opposed,  are  often  the  very  same  thing.  Thus,  to  adduce  a 
familiar  example,  and  closely  related  to  the  present  subject — it  is 
natural  for  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  not  given  adequate  ex- 
pression to  a  thought,  though  he  may  have  used  the  first  words 
suggested,  to  attempt  it  again  and  again.  He,  each  time,  ap- 
proximates nearer  to  the  mark,  and  at  length  desists,  satisfied 
either  that  he  has  done  what  he  wishes,  or  that  he  cannot  per- 
fectly do  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  writer,  with  this  end,  is  con- 
tinually transposing  clauses,  reconstructing  sentences,  striking 
out  one  word  and  putting  in  another.  All  this  may  be  said  to 
be  arty  or  the  deliberate  application  of  means  to  ends  ;  but  is  it 
art  inconsistent  with  nature  ?  It  is  just  such  art  as  this  that  we 
ask  of  the  preacher  and  no  other ;  simply  that  he  shall  take  dili- 
gent heed  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  as  well  as  he  can.  Let  him 
depend  upon  it,  that  no  such  art  as  this  will  ever  make  him 
appear  the  less  natural. 

A  similar  fallacy  lurks  under  the  unmeaning  praises  which  are 
often  bestowed  upon  simplicity.  We  love  simplicity  as  much  as 
any  of  its  eulogists  can  do;  but  we  should  probably  differ  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  While  some  men  talk  as  if  to 
speak  natursdly  were  to  speak  like  a  natural,  others  talk  as  if  to 
«peak  with  simplicity  meant  to  speak  like  a  simpleton.  True 
simplicity  does  not  consist  in  what  is  trite,  bald,  or  commonplace. 
So  far  as  regards  the  thought,  it  means,  not  what  is  already 
obvious  to  every  body,  but  what,  though  not  obvious,  is  imme- 
diately recognised,  as  soon  as  propounded,  to  be  true  and  striking. 
As  it  regards  the  expression,  it  means,  that  thoughts  worth 
hearing  are  expressed  in  language  that  every  one  can  under- 
stand. In  the  first  point  of  view,  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  ab- 
struse ;  in  the  second,  to  what  is  obscure.  It  is  not  what  some 
men  take  it  to  mean,  threadbare  commonplace,  expressed  in 
insipid  language.  It  can  be  owing  only  to  a  fallacy  of  this  kindj 
that  we  so  often  hear  discourses  consisting  of  little  else  than 
meagre  truisms,  expanded  and  diluted  till  every  mortal  ear  aches 
that  listens.  We  have  heard  preachers  commence  with  the  tritest 
^f  truths  --*  all  men  are  mortals ' — and  proceed  to  illustrate  it 
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with  as  much  prolixity  as  though  they  were  announcing  it  as  a 
iiew  proposition  to  a  company  of  immortals  in  some  distant  planet, 
brought  with  difficulty  to  believe  a  fact  so  portentous^  and  unao- 
thenticated  by  their  own  experience. 

True  simplicity  is  the  last  and  most  excellent  grace  which 
can  belong  to  a  speaker,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out much  effort.  Those  who  have  attentively  read  the  present 
article,  will  not  suspect  us  of  demanding  more  deliberate  prepara* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  that  he  may  offer  what  is  pro- 
found, recondite,  or  abstruse ;  but  that  he  may  say  only  what  he 
ought  to  say,  and  that  what  he  does  say  may  be  better  said.  When 
the  topics  are  such  only  as  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  lan- 
guage such  as  is  readily  understood,  the  preacher  may  depend 
upon  it  that  no  pains  he  may  take  will  be  lost — that  his  audience, 
however  homely,  will  be  sure  to  appreciate  them — and  that  the 
beter  a  discourse  is  the  better  they  will  like  it. 

We  have  stated  as  the  other  great  cause  of  the  failure  of 
preachers,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  th^  prin- 
ciples of  pulpit  eloquence.  We  are  far  from  contending  that  a 
systematic  exposition  of  the  laws,  in  conformity  with  which  all 
effective  discourses  to  the  people  must  be  constructed,  should  be 
made  a  part  oi general  education;  or  that  it  ought  to  be  imparted 
even  to  him  who  is  destined  to  be  a  public  speaker  till  bis  general 
training — and  that  a  very  ample  one — has  been  completed..  But 
that  such  knowledge  should  be  acquired  by  every  one  designed 
for  such  an  office,  and  that  all  universities  and  colleges  should 
furnish  the  means  of  communicating  it,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt.  But  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  all  systematic  instruction 
of  this  sort  tends  to  spoil  nature,  prevent  simplicity,  and  ep- 
courage  vanity ; — in  short,  that  it  is  sure  to  produce  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  of  spurious  or  artificial  eloquence.  Now  we  ask, 
does  the  objector  mean  any  such  system  as  approves  of  such 
things,  or  one  that  condemns  them  P  If  the  former,  we  know  of 
no  such  system — if  the  latter,  then  he  must  defend  the  paradox, 
that  such  systems  have,  somehow  or  other,  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  very  faults  which  they  expose  and  denounce,  and  tp  prevent 
the  attainment  of  those  very  excellences  which  they  describe  as 
the  only  ones  worth  seeking !  Now,  is  it  possible  for  any  sane 
mind  to  conceive  that  the  ridicvde  which  Campbell  and  Whately, 
for  example,  pour  upon  such  faults,  can  foster  in  any  youth  a 
perverse  passion  for  them  ?  Or  that  the  severity,  simplicity,  ear- 
nest business-like  style,  which  these  writers  every  where  enjoin 
a0  essential  to  all  effective  eloquence,  should  provoke  any  man 
t^  the  imitation  of  the  opposite  vices  ?  The  supposition  is  an 
il^sardity.  So  far  as  such  writers  produce  any  effect  at  all,  it 
must  be  to  preyent  th«  follies  which  they  so  unsparingly  condemn • 
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Those  who  attribute  vicious  eloquence  to  sound  criticism,  have 
been  guilty  merely  of  the  common  blunder  of  assigning  effects 
to  wrong  causes;  only  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present 
case,  they  show  singular  ingenuity  in  referring  them  to  the  only 
causes  which  could  not  by  possibility  produce  them.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  the  bent  of  the  young  mind  is  so  strong  towards 
various  forms  of  this  spurious  eloquence,  that  it  resists  the  mosrt 
powerful  counteraction ;  and  time  and  experience  alone  will  avail, 
and  not  always  even  these,  to  give  precepts  their  due  weight 
and  their  just  practical  influence.  To  charge  such  efiiects  upon 
such  causes,  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  say  of  some  spot 
which  had  been  but  partially  cultivated,  and  from  which  the 
weeds  which  nature  had  so  prodigally  sown  had  not  been  com- 
pletely eradicated — *  This  comes  of  gardening  and  artificial  cul- 
ture.' 

Youthful  vanity  and  inexperience  alone  suflBciently  account  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  deviations  from  propriety,  simplicity,  and 
common-sense,  now  adverted  to.  Those  who  laud  nature  in 
opposition  to  art,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  this  very  vanity 
forms  a  part  of  it.  It  is  natural  for  a  youth,  whether  with  or  with- 
out, cultivation,  to  fall  into  these  errors ;  and  all  experience  loudly 
proclaims  that,  on  such  a  point,  nature  alone  is  no  safe  guide. 
Who,  that  has  arrived  at  maturity  in  intellect,  taste,  and  feeling, 
does  not  recollect  how  hard  it  was  in  early  life  to  put  the  extin- 
guisher upon  a  fine  metaphor  or  dazzling  expression — to  reject 
tinsel,  however  worthless,  if  it  did  but  glare ;  and  epithets,  how- 
ever superfluous,  if  they  but  sounded  grand  ?  How  hard  it  was 
to  forget  one's  self,  and  to  become  sincerely  intent  upon  the  best, 
simplest,  strongest,  briefest  mode  of  communicating  what  we 
deemed  important  truth  to  the  minds  of  others  !  Surely  it  is 
not  a  little  ridiculous  then,  when  so  obvious  a  solution  offers  itself, 
to  charge  the  faults  of  young  speakers  upon  the  very  precepts 
which  condemn  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  utility  of 
such  precepts,  if  they  tend  only  in  some  measure  to  correct  the 
errors  they  cannot  entirely  suppress ;  and  to  abridge  the  duration 
of  follies  which  they  cannot  wholly  prevent. 

But  it  is  further  said,  that,  somehow  or  other,  any  such  sys- 
tem of  instruction  does  injury,  by  laying  upon  the  intellect  a  sort 
of  constraint,  and  substituting  a  stiff  mechanical  movement  for 
the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  nature. 

We  reply,  that  if  the  system  of  instruction  be  too  minute,  or 
if  the  pupil  be  told  to  employ  it  mechanically,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  such  effects  will  follow,  but  not  otherwise.  We 
plead  for  no  system  of  minute  technical  rules;  still  less  for  the 
formal  application  of  any  system  whatever.  But  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  great  general  principles,  leaving  them  to  operate 
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imperceptibly  upon  the  formation  of  habit,  and  to  suggest, 
without  distinct  consciousness  of  their  presence,  the  lesson 
which  the  occasion  demands,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
is  all  we  contend  for.  One  would  think,  to  hear  some  men 
talk,  that  it  was  proposed  to  instruct  a  youth  to  adjust  before- 
hand the  number  of  sentences  of  which  each  paragraph  should 
consist,  and  the  lengths  into  which  the  sentences  should  be 
cut — to  determine  how  many  should  be  perfect  periods,  and 
how  many  should  not — what  allowance  of  antitheses,  interro-* 
gatives,  and  notes  of  admiration,  shall  be  given  to  each  page 
— where  he  shall  stick  on  a  metonymy  or  a  metaphor,  and  how 
many  niches  he  shall  reserve  for  gilded  ornaments.  Who  is 
pleading  for  any  such  nonsense  as  this  ?  All  that  we  contend 
for  is,  that  no  public  speaker  should  be  destitute  of  a  clear  per-* 
ception  of  those  principles  of  man's  nature  on  which  conviction 
and  persuasion  depend ;  and  of  those  proprieties  of  style  which 
ought  to  characterise  all  discourses  which  are  designed  to  effect 
these  objects.  General  as  all  this  knowledge  must  be,  we  cannot 
help  thinkipg  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous.  One  great 
good  it  would  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  effect ; — it  would  pre-* 
vent  men  from  setting  out  tm'ong^  or  abridge  the  amount  or  dura- 
tion of  their  errors ; — in  other  words,  prevent  the  formation  of 
vicious  habits,  or  tend  to  correct  them  when  formed.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  speaker  to  set  out  with  false  notions  as  to 
the  style  which  effective  public  speaking  requires — to  suppose  it 
something  very  remote  from  what  is  simple  and  natural.  Still 
more  are  led  into  similar  errors  by  their  vanity.  The  young 
especially  are  apt  to  despise  the  true  style  for  what  are  its 
chief  excellences — its  simplicity  and  severity.  Let  them  once  be 
taught  its  great  superiority  to  every  other,  and  they  will  at  least 
be  protected  from  involuntary  errors,  and  less  likely  to  yield  to 
the  seductions  of  vanity.  Such  a  knowledge  would  also  (per- 
haps the  most  important  benefit  of  all)  involve  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  models,  and  secure  timely  appreciation  of  them. 

But  it  is  frequently  urged  that,  after  all,  the  practical  value  ot 
all  the  great  lessons  of  criticism  must  be  learned  from  experience^ 
and  that  mere  instruction  can  do  little.  Be  it  so.  Is  this  any 
reason  why  that  little  should  be  withheld  ?  Besides,  is  it  nothing 
to  put  a  youth  in  the  right  way  ? — to  abridge  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience ? to  facilitate  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  to  prevent 

the  growth  of  bad  ones  ? — to  diminish  the  probabilities  of  failure, 
and  to  increase  those  of  success  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  suffer  the  young  speaker  to  grope  out  his  way  by  the 
use  of  the  lead-line  alone,  when  we  could  give  him  the  aid  of  the 
chart  and  compass ;  or  to  find  his  way  to  truth  at  last  by  a  series 
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#f  pain  All  blufiderg,  M^hea  any  part  of  the  trouble  might  be  spared 
him  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  great  speaker  might  be  able  to 
give  a  young  beginner  many  profitable  hints  whieh  would  save 
him  both  much  time  and  many  errors,  and  make  the  lessons  of 
experience  not  only  a  great  deal  shorter,  but  vastly  less  trouble* 
some  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  ve  cannot  see  how  it  should  be  denied 
that  instructions  founded  on  an  accurate  analysis  of  eloquence, 
and  compiled  and  digested  by  critics  like  Campbell  and  Whately, 
should  altogether  fail  of  producing  similar  benefits. 

Lastly,  it  is  urged  that  such  instructions  are  of  very  little 
benefit,  because,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  make  great  speak- 
ers ;  that  nature  has  the  exclusive  patent  for  the  manufacture ; 
that,  like  the  true  poet,  the  true  orator  is  ^  born,  not  made' — 
facts  which  we  fully  admit,  but  deny  to  be  relevant.  The  ai^u- 
ment  contains  a  twofold  fallacy.  First,  it  is  not  true  that  even 
those  to  whom  nature  has  imparted  this  heaven-bom  genius,  can 
do  themselves  full  justice  without  assiduous  cultivation ;  or  afiford 
to  dispense  with  early  instruction.  Certain  it  is,  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  thought  it  wise  to  venture  upon  such  a  display 
of  independence.  Secondly,  if  it  were  ever  so  true  that  such  men 
eould  do  without  instruction,  the  cases  are  so  few,  that  they 
would  in  nowise  affect  the  general  question.  The  highest  ora^ 
lorical  genius  is  of  the  very  rarest  occurrenoe-^it  is  as  rare  as 
the  epic  or  dramatic,  if  not  more  so — there  being  but  two  or  three 
tolerably  perfect  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  whole  cabinet  of 
history*  The  great  question  is,  how  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the 
talents  of  those  who  must  be  public  speakers,  but  who  yet  have 
BO  pretensions  to  the  inspiration  of  genius; — on  whom,  in  truth, 
tko  one  ever  suspects  that  the  mantle  either  of  Demosthenes  or 
of  Cicero  has  descended.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  (for 
it  powerfully  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  views  now  Insisted 
upon,)  that  though  the  constitution  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
for  the  highest  eloquence,  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with,  there 
is  no  faculty  whatever  which  admits  of  such  indefinite  growth 
and  development,  or  in  which  painstaking  and  diligence  will  do 
so  much,  as  that  of  public  speaking. 
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Art.  IV — OoBTHs's  Theory  of  Cotows.  TVanskUed  from  th$ 
German^  wiih  Notes,  by  Charles  Lock  Eastlakb,  R.A«» 
F.R.S.     8vo.    London:  1840. 

\Jtr^  rose  from  the  perusal  of  Goethe's  Theory  of  Colours^  in  a 
frame  of  mind  but  little  adapted  for  a  dispassionate  analysis 
of  its  doctrines ;  yet,  certainly,  with  no  desire  either  to  expose  the 
igfnorance,  or  reprove  the  presumption  of  its  celebrated  author. 
Had  this  work  emanated  from  an  individual  unknown  to  fame^ 
or  had  its  heresies  been  wrapped  up  in  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  Ian* 
guage,  we  should  not  have  contributed,  in  the  one  case,  to  force 
them  into  notice,  or  in  the  other,  to  drag  them  from  their  native 
and  uninviting  abode. 

Although  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  optical  lucu- 
brations of  Goethe,  yet  it  was  only  through  brief  details  of  hi 
experiments,  and  meagre  accounts  of  his  speculations  ;  and  nei- 
ther we  nor  any  of  our  brother  critics  felt  ourselves  called  upon 
to  enter  into  the  controversy  which  he  had  excited.  Our  sympa« 
thy,  indeed,  with  the  genius  of  the  poet,  had  overborne  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  errors  of  the  philosopher;  and  we  were 
rather  disposed  to  welcome  into  our  sombre  territory  the  bold, 
though  unbidden  minstrel,  who  could  set  to  music  the  abstractions 
of  science.  This  spirit  of  toleration,  however,  had  its  limits. 
His  Contributions  to  Optics  were  alarming  neither  to  the  ear  nor 
to  the  eye ;  but  a  large  volume  addressed  to  us  in  our  moth^ 
tongue,  and  adorned  with  a  name  already  embalmed  for  posterity^ 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  challenge  which  seemed  to  admit  of  no 
compromise.  Nor  was  this  attitude  belied  by  its  words  and 
its  doctrines ;  and  when  we  found  that  its  author  had  assailed  the 
mild  precepts  of  Newton  with  the  shafts  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule, 
and  had  marshalled  against  them  all  the  mysticism  of  an  un- 
bridled imagination — all  the  ambiguities  of  allegory  and  symbol — 
and  all  the  sophistries  of  German  metaphysics,  we  felt  it  aa 
especial  obligation  to  arrest  the  currency  which  was  thus  given 
to  error ;  and  to  protect  our  Inductive  Philosophy  from  the  inroads 
of  a  new  school,  in  which  the  reason  and  the  imagination  were 
permitted  to  exercise  a  mingled  and  a  dangerous  control. , 

Nor  has  the  force  of  this  obligation  been  diminished  by  the 
perusal  of  the  annotations  of  Mr  Eastlak^.  In  matters  of  taste  we 
would  cheerfully  defer  to  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  an  Aca- 
demician ;  but  when  he  maintains  that  the  experiments  and  views 
•f  Goethe  are  more  applicable  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
pointing  than  the  doctrmes  of  Newton  and  bis  followers,  we  must 
consider  him  as  placing  the  prindples  of  his  art  in  direct  alliance 
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with  error ;  and  as  authorizing  us  to  draw  the  conclusion,  which, 
however,  we  do  not  draw — that  the  art  of  painting  has  no  prin- 
ciples at  all,  or  at  least  none  which  can  claim  kindred  either  with 
the  results  of  science,  or  the  deductions  of  reason. 

Goethe  appears  to  have  first  submitted  his  opinions  to  the  public 
in  two  short  essays,  under  the  modest  title  of  Contributions  to 
Optics  ;  but  though  they  met  with  rather  a  severe  reception  from 
his  scientific  countrymen,  they  were  yet  sufficiently  lauded  by  his 
worshippers  to  induce  him  to  publish,  in  1810,  an  enlarged  work 
entitled  Farbenkkre,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Colours,  occupying  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  a  separate  volume  of  sixteen  plates,  with 
descriptions,  in  quarto.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
DIDACTIC,  CONTROVERSIAL,  and  HISTORICAL ;  but  Mr  Eastlake 
has  translated  only  the  first  of  these  portions,  *  with  such  ex- 
*  tracts  from  the  other  two  as  seemed  necessary,  in  fairness  to  the 
^  author^  to  explain  some  of  his  statements.'  In  later  editions, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  and  its.  remarkable 
phenomena  and  laws,  had  given  a  new  form  to  optical  science, 
Goethe  found  it  necessary  to  insert  an  additional  chapter  on 
ENTOFTic  colours,  from  wbich  Mr  Eastlake  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts in  the  Notes. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  divided  into  six  parts,  viz.: — I. 
Physiological  and  Pathological  Colours  ;  2.  Physical  Colours  ;  3. 
Chemical  Colours;  4.  General  Characteristics;  5.   ReUUimi  to 
other  Pursuits  ;  6.  Effect  ofCoUmr,  vnth  reference  to  Moral  Asso* 
ciations ;  and  the  doctrines  expounded   under  these  heads  are, 
when  necessary,  illustrated  with  coloured  diagrams,  which  oc- 
cupy fmr  plates.     Mr  Eastlake  has  added  at  the  end  of  the 
work  a  few  good  notes  by  a  scientific  friend,  and  a  considerable 
number  by  himself;  the  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion between  the  theory  of  Goethe  and  the  practice  of  the 
Italian  painters.     These  notes  are  written  with  modesty  and 
good  taste,  and  evince  the  learning  and  talent  of  their  accom- 
plished author.    The  translation  itself  is  admirably  executed,  and 
is;  indeed,  one  of  the  best  which  we  have  seen  of  any  German 
work. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
must  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  objects 
which  the  author  had  in  view,  and  with  the  temper  and  spirit  iii 
which  he  has  carried  on  his  researches.  This  information  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  obtained  more  correctly  through  the  following 
extract  from  his  Preface,  than  from  any  observations  of  ours  : — 

<  In  the  second  part  we  examine  the  Newtonian  theory ;  a  theory  which, 
by  its  ascendency  and  consideration,  has  hitherto  impeded  a  free  inquiry 
into  the  phenomena  of  colours.  We  combat  that  hypothesis ;  for,  aU 
though  it  is  no  long^er  found  avftil^bley  it  still  retains  i^  tr^ition^  autbo* 
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lity  in  the  world.  Its  real  relations  to  its  subject  will  require  to  be 
plainly  pointed  out ;  the  old  errors  must  be  cleared  away,  if  the  theory 
of  colours  is  not  still  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  so  many  other  better  in« 
▼estigated  departments  of  natural  science.  Since,  however,  this  second 
part  of  our  work  may  appear  somewhat  dry  as  regards  its  matter,  and 
perhaps  too  vehement  and  excited  in  its  manner,  we  may  here  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  -a  sort  of  allegory  in  a  lighter  style,  as  a  prelude  to 
that  grayer  portion,  and  as  some  excuse  for  the  earnestness  alluded  to. 

*  We  compare  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours  to  an  old  castle,  which 
was  at  first  constructed  by  its  architect  with  youthful  precipitation ;  it 
was,  however,  gradually  enlarged  and  equipped  by  him  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  moreover  was  still  further 
fortified  and  secured,  in  consequence  of  feuds  and  hostile  demonstrations. 

*  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  his  successors  and  heirs :  their  in« 
creased  wapts  within,  the  harassing  vigilance 'of  their  opponents  with- 
out, and  various  accidents,  compelled  them  in  some  places  to  build  near, 
in  others  in  connexion  with  the  fabric,  and  thus  to  extend  the  original 
plan.  > 

*  It  became  necessary  to  connect  all  these  incongruous  parts  and  addi- 
tions by  the  strangest  galleries,  halls,  and  passages.  All  damages, 
whether  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy  or  the  power  of  time,  were 
quickly  'made  good.  As  occasion  required,  they  deepened  the  moats, 
raised  the  walls^  and  took  care  there  should  be  no  lack  of  towers,  battle^ 
nfents,  and  embrasures.  This  care  and  these  exertions  'gave  rise  to  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  great  importance  of  the  fortress,  and  still  up- 
held that  prejudice,  although  the  arts  of  building  and  fortification  were 
by  this  time  very  much  advanced,  and  people  had  learned  to  construct 
much  better  dwellings  and  defences  in  other  cases.  But  the  old  castle 
was  chiefly  held  in  honour  because  it  had  never  been  taken,  because  it 
had  repulsed  so  many  assaults,  had  baffled  so  many  hostile  operations, 
and  had  always  preserved  its  virgin  renown.  This  renown,  this  influence 
lasts  even  now  :  it  occurs  to  no  one  that  the  old  castle  is  become  uninha- 
bitable. Its  great  duration,  its  costly  construction,  are  still  constantly 
spoken  of.  Pilgrims  wend  their  way  to  it ;  hasty  sketches  of  it  are 
shown  in  all  schools,  and  it  is  thus  recommended  to  the  reverence  of 
susceptible  youth.  Meanwhile,  the  building  itself  is  already  abandoned ; 
its  only  inmates  are  a  few  invalids,  who  in  simple  seriousness  imagine 
that  they  are  prepared  for  war. 

*  Thus  there  is  no  question  here  respecting  a  tedious  siege  or  a  doubt- 
ful war ;  so  far  from  it,  we  find  this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  already 
nodding  to  its  fall  as  a  deserted  piece  of  antiquity,  and  begin  at  once, 
without  further  ceremony,  to  dismantle  it  from  gable  and  roof  down- 
wards ;  that  the  sun  may  at  last  shine  into  the  old  nest  of  rats  and  owls, 
and  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  wondering  traveller  that  labyrinthine,  in- 
congruous style  of  building,  vnth  its  scanty  make-shift  contrivances,  the 
result  of  accident  and  emergency,  its  intentional  artifice  and  clumsy  re- 
pairs. Such  an  inspection  will,  however,  only  be  possible,  when  wall 
after  wall,  arch  after  arch  is  demolished,  the  rubbish  being  at  once  cleared 
away  as  well  as  it  can  be. 

*  To  eflfect  this,  and  to  level  the  site  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to 
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arrange  the  materials  thus  acquired,  so  that  they  can  be  hereafter  again 
employed  for  a  new  building,  is  the  arduous  duty  we  have  undertaken  in 
this  second  part.  Should  we  succeed,  by  a  cheerful  application  of  all 
possible  ability  and  dexterity,  in  razing  this  Bastille,  and  in  gaining  a  free 
space,  it  is  thus  by  no  means  intended  at  once  to  cover  the  site  again 
and  to  encumber  it  with  a  bew  structure  ;  we  propose  rather  to  make 
use  of  this  area  for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  review  a  pleasing  and  va« 
ried  series  of  illustrative  figures. 

'  The  third  part  is  thus  devoted  to  the  historical  account  of  early  in- 
quirers and  investigators.  As  we  before  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  history  of  an  individual  displays  his  character,  so  it  may  here 
be  well  affirmed  that  the  history  of  science  is  science  itself.  We  cannot 
clearly  be  aware  of  what  we  possess,  till  we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
what  others  possessed  before  us.  We  cannot  really  and  honestly  rejoice 
in  the  advantages  of  our  x>wn  time,  if  we  know  not  how  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  former  periods.  But  it  was  impossible  to  write,  or 
even  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  history  of  the  theory  of  colours,  while  the 
Newtonian  theory  existed;  for  no  aristocratic  presumption  has  ever 
looked  down  on  those  who  were  not  of  its  order,  with  such  intolerable 
arrogance  as  that  betrayed  by  the  Newtonian  school  in  deciding  on  all 
that  had  been  done  in  earlier  times,  and  all  that  was  done  around  it. 
With  disgust  and  indignation  we  find  Priestley,  in  his  History  of 
Optics,  like  many  before  and  after  him,  dating  the  success  of  all  re- 
searches into  the  world  of  colours,  from  the  epoch  of  a  decomposed  ray 
of  light,  or  what  pretended  to  be  so ;  looking  down  with  a  supercilious 
air  on  the  ancient  and  less  modem  enquirers,  who,  after  all,  had  pro- 
ceeded quietly  in  the  right  road,  and  who  have  transmitted  to  us  obser- 
vations and  thoughts  in  detail  which  we  can  neither  arrange  better,  nor 
conceive  more  justly.* — (Author's  Preface^  pp.  xxi-xxv.) 

These  observations  are,  as  the  author  himself  states,  a  suitable 

*  prelude  totbe^aver  portions'  of  the  Treatise,  and  we  willingly 
leave  th^n,  without  any  comment,  to  make  their  natural  impres- 
sion on  our  readers.     We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 

*  pleasing  and  varied  series  of  illustrative  figures'  which  Goethe 
promises  to  pass  in  review  before  us ;  but,  previous  to  doing  this, 
we  must  notice  the  objects  which  Mr  Eastiake  contemplated  in 
bringing  before  his  countrymen  the  speculations  of  the  German 
poet,  and  the  general  advantages  which,  as  an  artist,  he  conceives 
them  to  possess  over  the  Newtonian  doctrines.     We  bad  at  first 

,  intended  to  devote  the  second  part  of  the  article  to  a  separate 
examination  of  Mr  Eastlake's  annotations,  as  connected  with  the 
observations  in  the  text ;  but  we  found  that  this  would  expose  us 
to  much  needless  repetition,  in  which  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  indulge. 

<  It  may  require,*  says  Mr  Eastiake,  ^  some  magnanimity  in  English 
scientific  readers,  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  one  who  was  so  opeUf 
and  in  many  respects,  it  is  believed,  so  mistaken  an  opponent  of  Ne^w- 
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tdh ;  hut  it  mutt  he  admitted  that  the  statements  of  Goethe  contain  more 
useful  principles  in  all  that  relates  to  harmony  of  colour^  than  any  that 
have  been  derivedfrom  the  established  doctrine.  It  is  qo  derogation  of  tbo 
more  important  truths  of  the  Newtonian  theory  to  say,  that  the  views  ii 
contains  seldom  appear  in  a  form  calculated  for  direct  application  to 
the  arts.  The  prmciple  of  contrast  so  universally  exhibited  in  naturoy 
so  apparent  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  eye  itself,  is  scarcely  hinted 
at.  The  equal  pretensions  of  seven  colours,  as  such,  and  the  fanciful 
analogies  which  their  assumed  proportions  tould  suggest,  have  rarely 
found  favour  with  the  votaries  of  taste ;  indeed,  they  have  long  been 
aimndoned  even  by  scientific  authorities.  And  here  the  translator  stops : 
bo  is  quite  aware  that  the  defects  which  make  the  Newtonian  theory  so 
little  available  for  asthetic  application,  are  far  from  invalidating  itc 
more  important  conclusions  in  the  opinion  of  most  scientific  men.  la 
carefully  abstaining,  therefore,  from  any  comparison  between  the  two 
theories  in  these  latter  respects,  he  may  still  be  permitted  to  advocate 
the  clearness  and  fulness  of  Goethe  s  e^cperiments.  The  German  phi- 
losopher reduces  the  colours  to  their  origin  and  simplest  elemerUs  ;  he 
sees  and  constantly  bears  in  mind,  and  sometimes  ably  elucidates,  the 
phenomena  of  contrast  and  gradation^  two  principles  which  may  he  said 
to  make  up  the  artistes  worlds  and  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
beauty.  These  hints  occur  mostly  in  what  may  be  called  the  scientific 
part  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  portion  expressly  devoted 
to  the  CBsthetic  application  of  the  doctrine,  the  author  seems  to  have 
made  bat  an  inadequate  use  of  his  own  principlee.'-^TRANSLAT0R'8  Pre^ 
face^  pp.  xi-xiii.) 

On  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  preceding  passage,  it  may  pro- 
bably occur  to  our  readers,  as  it  did  to  us,  that  the  alleged  supe- 
riority of  Goethe's  optical  views  to  those  of  Newton,  in  reference 
to  art,  may  have  arisen,  not  from  any  superiority,  or  even  differ- 
ence of  a  scientific  nature ;  but  from  Goethe's  having  studied  the 
style  of  colouring  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  availed  himself  of 
truths  common  to  all  optical  doctrines.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  set  aside  by  the  concluding  sentence,  where  Mr 
Eastlake  distinctly  ascribes  the  superiority  in  question  to  the 

*  clearness  and  fulness  of  Goethe's  experiments^^  and  to  his  *  re- 

*  ducinff  the  colours  to  their  origin  and  simplest  elements;*  and 
where  ne  charges  his  author  with  making  an  inadequate  use  of 
his  own  principles.     This  will  appear  still  more  clearly  from  the 


point 

*  that  it  contains,  undoubtedly  with  very  great  improvements, 

*  the  general  doctrine  of  the  ancients  and  or  the  Italians  at  the 

*  revival  of  letters.     The  translator  has  endeavoured,  in  some 

*  notes,  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  th|^  theory  and  the 

*  practice  of  the  Italian  painters.* — {Prtfiwey  p.  xiii.) 
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Now  these  observations  clearly  convey  the  idea,  that  Goethe's 
theory  possesses  much  merit  in  reference  to  art ;  because  it  was 
held  by  the  Italians  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  art  ot 
painting  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  because  it 
stands  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  Italian  painters.  Mr 
Eastlake's  allusion  to  the  seven  colours  of  the  Newtonian  spec- 
trum, and  the  proportional  spaces  which  they  occupy,  as  points 
abandoned  by  the  *  votaries  of  art,'  and  by  *  scientific  authorities,' 
is  an  unfortunate  one;  not  only  because  it  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  theories,  but  because 
the  votaries  of  taste  and  the  scientific  authorities  are  in  the 
wrong.  Who  ever  doubted  that  there  are  seven  coloured  spaces 
in  the  spectrum  ?  Frauenhofer,  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
who  in  our  day  has  particularly  studied  the  spectrum,  and  who 
has  given  a  beautiful  coloured  representation  of  it,  enumerates 
seven  colours ;  and  though  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  late  Sir  John 
Leslie,  quoted  by  Mr  Eastlake,  has  stated,  that  the  colours  slide 
into  each  other  by  indefinite  shadings ;  yet  when  Newton  said,* 
that  by  observations  which  agreed  well  enough  with  each  other, 
the  boundaries  of  the  colours  divided  the  spectrum  ^  after  the 
manner  of  a  musical  chord,' — he  stated  only  a  fact  which  was  true 
in  reference  to  the  spectrum  which  he  studied. 

That  we  may  not  again  refer  to  the  seven  colours  denounced  by 
Mr  Eastlake,  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that  science  and  art 
are  not  at  variance  when  philosophers  say  that  there  are  seven 
colours  in  the  spectrum,  and  when  the  painter  alleges  that  all 
possible  colours  may  be  produced  by  three  primitive  ones,  rerf, 
yellow^  and  blue.  It  has  been  recently  found,  indeed,  that  though 
there  are  certainly  seven  colours  in  the  spectrum,  yet  all  these 
seven  arise  from  the  superposition  of  three  spectra  of  equal 
lengths,  viz.  a  red^  a  yellow^  and  a  blue  spectrum.  These  three 
mixed  in  dificrent  proportions  make  seven^  and  the  only  defect  in 
JJewton's  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  in  his  statement,  *  that  to 

*  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  ever  belonged  the  same  colour, 

*  and  to  the  same  colour  ever  belonged  the  same  refrangibility.' 
This,  however,  was  a  defect,  not  an  error,  and  we  may  add,  that 
the  superposition  of  colours  in  the  spectrum  was  as  little  known 
to  Goethe  as  it  was  to  Newton. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  original  work.  In 
the^r^^  part,  or  that  which  is  devoted  to  physiological  smdpatho^ 
logical  colours,  Goethe  treats  of  various  subjects  which  are 
known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  accidental  colours,  or 


♦  Optics,  Book  i.  Part  ii.  Prop.  iii. 
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ocular  spectra 9  irradiation^  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  particular 
colours^  Sfc,  These  interesting  subjects  are  treated  very  briefly 
and  imperfectly.  A  number  of  well-known  facts  are  described 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  explained  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  those  curious  facts  whicn  abound  in 
various  works  in  our  own  language.  The  phenomena  which 
Goethe  has  himself  observed,  are  not  described  with  accuracy  ; 
and  when  he  ventures  to  give  a  new  explanation  of  any  physical 
wonder,  we  are  sometimes  left  in  doubt  as  much  with  respect  to 
the  accuracy  of  hh  facts,  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  soundness 
of  his  reasoning.  The  following  example  of  this  may  be  both 
•amusing  and  instructive  to  the  reader : — 

*  A  phenomenon  which  has  before  excited  attention  among  the  ob- 
fiervers  of  nature,  is  to  be  attributed,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  same  cause. 

'  It  has  been  stated  that  certain  flowers,  towards  evening  in  summer, 
coruscate,  become  phosphorescent,  or  emit  a  momentary  light.  Some 
persons  have  described  their  observation  of  this  minutely.  I  had  often 
endeavoured  to  witness  it  myself,  and  had  even  resorted  to  artificial  con- 
trivances to  produce  it. 

«  On  the  19th  of  June  1799,  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  twilight 
was  deepening  into  a  clear  night,  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden  with  a  friend,  we  very  distinctly  observed  a  flame-like  appear- 
ance near  the  oriental  poppy,  the  flowers  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  powerful  red  colour.  We  approached  the  place  and  looked  attentively 
at  the  flowers,  but  could  perceive  nothing  further,  till  at  last,  by  passing  and 
repassing  repeatedly,  while  we  looked  sideways  on  them,  we  succeeded 
in  renewing  the  appearance  as  often  as  we  pleased.  It  proved  to  be  a 
physiological  phenomenon,  such  as  others  we  have  described,  and  the 
apparent  coruscation  was  nothing  but  the  spectrum  of  the  flower  in  the 
compensatory  blue -green  colour. 

'  In  looking  directly  at  a  flower  the  image  is  not  produced,  but  it  ap- 
pears immediately  as  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  altered.  Again,  by  look- 
ing sideways  on  the  object,  a  double  image  is  se^n  for  a  moment,  for  the 
spectrum  then  appears  near  and  on  the  real  object. 

*  The  twilight  accounts  for  the  eye  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  repose, 
and  thus  very  susceptible,  and  the  colour  of  the  poppy  is  sufiiciently 
power^l  in  the  summer  twilight  of  the  longest  days  to  act  with  full  effect, 
and  produce  a  compensatory  image.  I  have  no  doubt  these  appearances 
might  be  reduced  to  experiment,  and  the  same  effect  produced  by  pieces 
of  coloured  paper.  Those  who  wish  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  for 
observing  the  appearance  in  nature — suppose  in  a  garden — should  fix  the 
eyes  on  the  bright  flowers  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  immediately  after 
look  on  the  gravel  path.  This  will  be  seen  studded  with  spots  of  the 
opposite  colour.  The  experiment  is  practicable  on  a  cloudy  day  and  even 
in  the  brightest  sunshine,  for  the  sun-light,  by  enhancing  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flower,  renders  it  fit  to  produce  the  compensatory  colour  sufficient- 
ly distinct  to  be  perceptible  even  in  a  bright  light.  Thus  peonies  pro- 
duce beautiful  green^  marigolds  vivid  blue  spectra.- — (Pp.  23,  24.) 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accidental  colours  of  bright 
flowers  may  be  seen  under  the  circumstances  described  id  the 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  paragraph  ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  very  faint  impressions  thus  produced  in  the  twi- 
light, could  be  mistaken  by  any  accurate  observer  either  for  phoft- 
pnorescence,  or  coruscations,  or  a  momentary  light.  When  the 
truth  of  the  original  fact  is  well  ascertained,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  its  cause. 

In  his  annotations  on  this  part  of  Goethe's  work,  Mr  East- 
lake  has  treated  of  two  subjects  as  connected  with  the  art  of 
painting,  which  we  must  discuss  at  some  length.  The  frtt  of 
these  is  the  relation  of  colour  to  shadow^  and  the  second  the  ap- 
plication o(  accidental  or  harmonic  colours  to  painting. 

1.  Mr  Eastlake's  observations  on  the  first  of  these  topics  are 
suggested   by  the   following  singular  propositions  of  Goethe. 

*  Colour,'  says  he,  *  is  itself  a  degree  of  darkness.  Hence  Kir- 
cher  is  perfectly  right  in  calling  it  lumen  opacatum.  As  it  is 
allied  to  shadow,  so  it  combines  readily  with  it.*  And  in  another 
place,  <  Shadow  is  the  proper  element  of  colour.'  Now,  the  mean- 
ing of  these  cabalistic  expressions  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this : — If  we  reflect  a  coloured  light  upon  a  colourless  object, 
the  reflection,  if  it  falls  on  light  surfaces,  will  be  so  far  over- 
powered that  we  can  scarcely  perceive  the  accompanying  colour ; 
out  if  it  falls  on  shadowed  portions, '  a  sort  of  magical  union 

*  takes  place  with  the  shadow ;'  it  lights  it,  it  tinges  and  enlivens 
it.  Now  all  this  is  true,  or  rather  it  is  a  truism ;  but  it  is  true, 
not  because  the  reflected  light  is  coloured,  but  because  it  is  lu- 
minous ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  white  reflected  light  as  it  is  of 
coloured  reflected  light.     The  proposition,  therefore,  •  that  colour 

*  is  allied  to  shadow,'  and  that  *  shadow  is  the  proper  element  of 
^  colour,'  is  not  more  true  than  the  proposition,  that  ^  light  is 
^  allied  to  shadow,'  and  ^  that  shadow  is  the  proper  element  of 

*  light.'  The  general  proposition  ought  to  be,  that  ^  light,  whether 
'  coloured  or  colourless,  is  best  Seen  where  there  is  no  other  light 
^  to  extinguish  it  by  its  reverse  impression  on  the  retina ;'  but  it  is 
still  a  mere  truism  which  no  artist  needs  to  learn,  and  from  which 
no  artist  can  derive  advantage.  That  *  colour  is  a  degree  of  dark- 
ness,' is  a  proposition  of  the  same  character  as  ^  that  light  is  a 

*  degree  of  darkness.'  If  colour  is  obtained  from  white  light  by 
prismatic  refraction,  absorption,  or  any  other  method  of  decom^ 
posing  it,  or  of  insulating  one  or  more  of  its  elements,  then  the 
colour,  or  each  of  the  colours  thus  produced,  must  be  darker  than 
the  original  white  light,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  so,  they  may  be 
called  degrees  of  darkness;  but  the  same  colours  may  be  brighter 
than  an  inferior  VBihiU  Ugki,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  so  d^y  nwy 
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be  called  degrees  of  light.  The  next  proposition  of  the  poet  is 
equally  strange.  ^  As  light/  says  he,  ^  is  allied  to  shadow,  (or 
<  is  a  degree  of  shadow,)  so  it  combines  readily  with  it.'  Now, 
we  cannot  see  any  connexion  between  this  alliance  and  that  com- 
bination ;  but,  even  if  it  did  exist,  we  must  draw  the  analogous 
conclusion,  ^  that  because  colour  is  allied  to  light,  so  it  combines 

*  readily  with  it/ 

Such  are  the  absurd  data  which  are  regarded  as  auxiliaries  to 
art,  and  on  which  Mr  Eastlake  descants  at  considerable  length.* 
He  begins  by  stating,  that  the  opinions  of  Goethe  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  a  received  principle  of  art^  namely, 
the  principle  stated  by  Du  Fresnoy  in  his  Ars  Graphica^  and  thus 
translated  by  Mason, — 

•  Know,  first,  that  light  displays  and  shade  destroys 
Refulgent  nature's  variegated  dyes* 

But  he  regards  this  opinion  as  much  too  positive  and  uncon* 
ditional ;  and  finally  concludes  that  Goethe's  ^  idea  of  colour  in 
'  shadow  i$  not  irreconcilable  with  the  occasional  practice  of  the 
'  best  painters.' 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  Mr  Eastlake  informs  us,  that 

*  Leonardo  da  Vinci  frequently  inculcates  the  general  principle 
'  of  Du  Fresnoy,  but  he  as  frequently  qualifies  it;  for  he  not  only 
^  remarks,  that  the  highest  light  may  be  comparative  privation 
^  of  colour,  but  observes  with  great  truth,  that  some  hues  are  best 
^  displayed  in  their  fully  illumined  parts,  some  in  their  reflections, 
^  and  some  in  their  half  lights ;  and  again,  that  every  colour  is 

*  most  beautiful  when  lit  by  reflections  from  its  oum  surJacCf  or 
'  from  a  hue  similar  to  its  ownJt  These  observations  of  Leonardo 
are  full  of  science  acquired  from  observation,  and  therefore  per- 
haps are  more  valuable  to  the  artist  who  acquires  them  ;  but  the 
science  of  Modern  Optics,  utterly  unknown  to  Goethe,  will  enable 
us  to  place  all  these  flickering  opinions,  and  contradictory  state* 
ments,  in  a  clear  and  unerring  light. 

It  is  well  known,  or  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  itself  may  be  form^  out  of  light  so  dazzling  that  they 
overpower  themselves,  or  they  make  the  eye  incapable  of  perw 
ceiving  their  own  tints.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  blue 

Ertion,  which  under  these  circumstances  appears  a  bright  white 
Jht»  In  the  case  of  reflected  light,  or,  to  speak  more  corrects 
ly,  in  the  ease  of  colours  seen  by  white  li^ht  reflected  from  the 
colouring  materials  used  in  painting,  the  effect  depends  wholly  on 


♦  Note  E.  par.  69,  p.  364. 

t  TratUUo  delta  Pittura^  pp.  103,  120, 121,  324,  kc. 
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the  ground  upon  which  the  colour  is  laid ;  on  the  brightness  of  that 
ground,  and  on  the  colour  and  brightness  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  picture.  If  the  colour  is  laid  in  shadow^  then,  abstracting  the 
mfluence  of  the  adjacent  parts  on  the  retina,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
increase  of  illumination — such  as  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  a  single  surface  of  glass — will  increase  the  clearness  and 
fulness  of  the  colour;  a  second  reflection  of  the  sun  certainly 
will,  no  doubt,  still  farther  heighten  the  colour ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  metallic  reflection  may  still  augment  the  effect. 
Nay,  it  is  possible  that  the  condensed  direct  light  of  the  sun  may 
still  add  to  the  fulness  of  the  colour ;  but  the  result  in  all  these 
cases  depends  wholly  on  the  depths  of  the  shadow  in  which  the 
colouring  matter  is  laid.  But  if  we  repeat  the  same  experiments 
by  illuminating  the  same  colour  when  the  light  reflected  from  the 
adjacent  parts  reaches  the  eye,  the  results  will  be  entirely 
changed,  and  the  effect  produced  will  depend  on  the  brightness, 
colour,  and  extent  of  these  adjacent  parts. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  supposed  that  the  illuminating 
colour  is  white  light,  which,  as  it  contains  all  possible  colours, 
must  increase  the  effect  of  all  the  colours  in  a  painting  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  they  are  contained  in  white  light.  But 
when  the  illuminating  colour  is  not  white^  a  new  principle  comes 
into  play,  and  new  effects  are  produced.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has 
expressed  the  general  effect  with  great  beauty  and  truth  in  the 
passage  already  quoted,  when  he  says,  *  that  every  colour  is  most 

*  beautiful  when  lighted  up  by  reflections  from  its  own  surface^  ot 

*  from  a  hue  similar  to  its  own.'  This  result  he,  of  course,  de- 
rived from  experience ;  but  the  science  of  this  important  part  of 
the  art  of  painting  rests  on  the  discoveries  of  Newton ;  and  on  the 
recent  discoveries  respecting  the  absorption  of  light.  Goethe 
knew  nothing  of  it  whatever ;  though  he  might  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  it  had  he  paid  more  respect  to  the  name  and 
the  discoveries  of  Newton. 

The  doctrine  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  obviously  contained  in 
the  following  proposition  of  Newton,*  which  is  universally  true, 
and  which,  though  applied  by  him  only  to  reflected  light,  is 
equally  true  when  applied  to  light  transmitted  through  transpa- 
rent coloured  media.  Every  body  reflects  the  rays  of  its  Oum 
colour  more  copiously  than  the  rest,  and  from  their  excess  and  pre^ 
dominance  in  the  reflected  lights  has  its  colour.  To  illustrate  this  let 
us  suppose  that  white  light  illuminates  a  mass  of  red  lead :  the 
red  powder  absorbs  all  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  reflects 
all  the  red  end.     If  we  now  illuminate  the  red  lead  with  light  re- 
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fleeted  from  another  zkiads  of  red  lead,  or  any  other  red  powder 
which  reflects  the  same  rays,  its  red  colour  will  be  singularly  in- 
creased ;  as  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  which  now  fall  upon 
it  paore  copiously  than  any  other.  If  we  place  the  red  lead  in 
the  dark,  and  illuminate  it  solely  with  light  reflected  from  ultra* 
marine^  it  will  appear  perfectly  black,  as  it  is  not  capable  of  re- 
flecting one  of  these  blue  rays.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  one  side 
of  a  fold  of  red  drapery  is  illuminated  with  red  light  reflected 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fold,  the  reflected  red  will  be  far  richer 
and  more  brilliant  than  if  the  same  side  of  the  fold  had  been  il- 
luminated with  even  a  larger  portion  of  white  light.  But  if  the 
same  sides  of  the  fold  receive  rays  from  an  adjacent  bhie  drapery, 
its  colour  will  not  be  increased  at  all  by  the  light  which  falls  upon 
it,  as  it  is  incapable  of  reflecting  the  blue  rays.  These  effects  are 
scarcely  seen  in  the  reflections  from  rich  coloured  draperies 
strongly  illuminated;  but  they  may  be  best  studied  in  certain  old 
gilt  frames  of  pictures,  in  which  the  light  reflected  once  or  twice 
from  one  part  of  the  gilding  is  again  reflected  from  another  part. 
In  this  case  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  colour  is  surprising, 
and  we  would  recommend  it  to  modern  gilders  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  principle  in  giving  an  effect  to  gilding  which  it  has  never 
yet  received. 

In  the  case  of  transmitted  light,  the  proposition  analogous  to 
that  of  Newton,  above  quoted,  is  as  follows : — Every  transparent 
coloured  medium  transmits  rays  of  its  own  colour^  or  rays  trans- 
mitted  through  another  portion  of  the  same  medium^  more  copiously 
than  any  other  rays^  and  from  the  excess  and  predominance  of  such 
rays  in  the  transmitted  lights  it  has  its  colour.  In  illustration  of 
this,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  two  bottles  of  each  of  three 
coloured  fluids,  viz. : — 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  port  wine,  which  is  deep  red. 
Nos.  3  and  4  of  a  solution  of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  which  is  deep 

blue, 
Nos.  5  and  6  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  which  is  deep 

green. 
Then,  any  white  light  transmitted  through  No.  I  will  pass  freely 
and  copiously  through  No.  2,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Nos.  3  and 
4,  and  of  5  and  6  ;  but  not  a  ray  of  light  which  has  passed 
through  2  and  3,  or  3  and  4,  will  pass  through  1  and  2,  so  that 
port  wine  is  absolutely  opaque  to  the  ammoniuret  and  the  nitrate  of 
copper.  In  like  manner,  the  ammoniuret  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly opaque  to  the  port  wine  and  the  nitrate^  and  the  nitrate 
perfectly  opaque  to  ih^port  unne  and  the  ammoniuret.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  the  rays  transmitted  by  any  one  of  these 
liquors  are  the  very  rays  which  tlie  others  absorb  or  stop.  These 
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last  results  are  applicable  to  cases  in  painting,  wliei^  the  colours 
transmitted  through  coloured  glasses,  are  agiun  reflected  from 
draperies  or  coloured  grounds. 

In  order  that  a  well-coloured  picture  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage, it  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  in  light  of  the  same 
colour  and  intensity  as  that  under  which  it  was  painted.  If 
such  a  picture  is  seen  in  the  red  light  of  sunset,  all  its  retb  and 
yellows  will  be  rendered  more  intense,  and  all  its  greens  and  blues 
more  evanescent ;  and  the  same  effect  will  take  place  if  it  is 
placed  in  lamp  or  candle»]ight,  because  the  red  rays  greatly  pre- 
dominate in  all  such  flames.  Hence,  if  a  picture  is  painted  for 
a  hall  where  it  is  to  be  chiefly  seen  by  candle-light,  all  its  greens 
and  blues  should  be  overcharged,  and  all  its  reds  and  yellows  sub- 
dued ;  or,  what  would  be  a  safer  process  still,  it  should  be  painted 
in  candle-light. 

2.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  theory  of  accidental  or  har^ 
monic  colours,  and  their  application  to  the  art  of  painting,— > 

*  Those  friendly  colours  which  shall  both  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  lig^ht.' 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  art  of  painting, 
and  in  all  the  decorative  arts.  Few  artists  suflBciently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  physiology  of  vision  have  studied  it ;  though  there  are 
many  who  have  very  correct  views  respecting  the  proper  balance 
and  harmony  of  colours  in  the  different  branches  of  their  art. 
Nor  has  the  subject  of  harmonic  colours  been  investigated  as  it 
merits  by  philosophers ;  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
studying  their  phenomena  and  relations  as  impressions  on  the 
retina ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy what  colours  harmonize  with  each  other,  what  degrees  of 
intensity  are  necessary  to  maintain  that  harmony,  and  what  are 
the  physical  circumstances  on  which  their  harmony  depends. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  harmonic  colours  is,  that  they  com- 
pose white  light.  JTence  two  colours  may  harmonize  with  each 
other,  or  tkreey  or  more.  In  the  case  of  the  pure  and  homoge- 
neous colours  of  the  spectrum,  no  two  colours  can  harmonize  with 
each  other,  because  no  two  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  compose 
white  light.  All  the  seven  colours,  however,  must  harmonize  with 
each  other,  because  tJ^  compose  white  light.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  ordinary  practice  of  placing  the  solar 
spectrum  in  what  is  called  a  chromatic  circle,  whose  sectors  are  pro- 
portional to  the  coloured  spaces,  and  then  telling  us  that  the  two 
colours  of  the  opposite  extremities  of  any  diameter  are  harmonic 
colours.  They  are  not  harmonic  colours,  nor  accidental  colours 
either,  although  their  tints  may  have  a  resemblance  to  such 
colours.     The  colour  which  harmonizes  with  any  particular  col- 
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dor  in  the  spectrum,  is  one  compounded  of  all  the  other  colours 
But  that  particular  colour.  Thus  the  colour  which  harmonizes 
with  the  red  of  the  spectrum  is  a  mixture  of  the  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  which  will  be  a  bluish-green^  differ- 
ing essentially  from  any  individual  colour  in  the  spectrum.  In  or- 
der to  pursue  this  principle,  let  us  suppose  the  spectrum  to  be  seven 
inches  long,  and  each  o£  the  seven  colours  to  occupy  an  inch ; 
then  half  an  inch  of  the  red  will  hare  for  its  harmonic  colour  a 
mixture  of  the  other  half  inch  of  the  red  with  all  the  other  six 
eolours ;  for  since  all  the  colours  compose  white  light,  the  half 
inch  of  red,  together  with  all  the  other  colours,  are  the  comple- 
ment of  the  first  half  inch  of  red  to  white  light.  But  if  we  take 
the  100th  of  an  inch  of  the  red  space,  then  its  harmonic  colour 
will  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  other  colours,  including  99-lOOths  of 
the  red  space.  That  is,  the  harmonic  colours  will  in  this  case  be 
1-lOOth  of  red,  with  a  mixture  of  99-lOOths  red,  with  6  inches  of 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  But  this  last 
mixture  must  be  nearly  whiter  as  it  differs  from  white  only  by  the 
abstraction  of  l«-100th  of  an  inch  of  the  red  space,  which  will 
leave  the  mixture  with  an  almost  imperceptible  tinge  of  green. 
Mow,  if  we  were  to  abstract  from  this  mixture  all  the  pure 
whitelight,  and  contract  the  remaining  ^r^cr*  into  a  line  of  1-lOOth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  it  would  form  white  light  where  it  crossed 
the  line  of  red  light  above  mentioned.  This  result  leads  us  to 
consider  how  far  harmony  of  colour  depends  on  the  relative  in- 
tensities of  the  contrasting  colours ;  how  far  it  depends  on  the 
masses,  or  extent  of  the  two  colours ;  and  whether  or  not  a  large 
extent  of  one  colour,  greatly  diluted,  will  balance  a  similar  ex- 
tent of  the  brighter  colour.  Before  we  enter  upon  this  discus- 
sion, however,  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  views 
of  Mr  Eastlake : — 

<  Every  treatise/  says  he,  *  on  the  harmonious  combination  of  colours 
contains  the  diagram  of  the  chromatic  circle,  more  or  less  elaborately 
constniGted.  These  diagrams,  if  intended  to  exhibit  the  contrasts  pro- 
duced by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  retina,  have  one  common  defect. 
The  opposite  colours  are  made  equal  in  intensity  ;  whereas  the  comple* 
mental  colour  pictured  on  the  retina  is  always  less  vivid,  and  always 
darker  or  lighter  than  the  original  colour.  This  variety  undoubtedly 
•ctords  more  with  harmonious  effects  in  painting. 

<  The  opposition  of  two  pure  hues  of  equal  intensity^  differing  only  in 
the  abstract  quality  of  colour,  would  immediately  be  pronounced  crude 
and  inharmonious.  It  would  not,  however,  be  strictly  correct  to  say  that 
Moch  a  contrast  is  too  violent :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  the  contrast  is 
not  carried  far  enough ;  for,  though  differing  in  colour,  the  two  hues  may 
h9  exactly  similar  in  purity  and  intensity.  Complete  contrast,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  aitsimilarity  in  all  respects. 
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<  In  addition  to  the  mere  difference  of  hue^  the  eye,  it  seems,  require& 
difference  in  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  hue.  The  spectrum  of  a 
colour  relieved  as  a  dark  on  a  light  ground,  is  a  light  colour  on  a  dark 
ground,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  bright  red  wafer  on  the 
whitest  surface,  the  complemental  image  will  be  still  lighter  than  the 
white  surface  ;  if  the  same  wafer  is  placed  on  a  black  surface,  the  com- 
plemental image  will  be  still  darker.  The  colour  of  both  these  spectra 
may  be  called  greenish  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  colour  must  be  scarcely 
appreciable  as  such,  if  it  is  lighter  than  white  and  darker  than  black.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  white  surface  round  the  light  green- 
ish image  seems  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  black  surface  round 
the  dark  image  becomes  slightly  illuminated  with  the  same  colour,  thus 
in  both  cases  assisting  to  render  the  image  apparent. 

<  The  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  describing  degrees  of  colour  in  words 
has  also  had  a  tendency  to  mislead,  by  conveying  the  idea  of  more  posi- 
tive hues  than  the  physiological  contrast  warrants.  Thus,  supposing 
scarlet  to  be  relieved  as  a  dark,  the  complemental  colour  is  so  light  in 
degree,  and  so  faint  in  colour,  that  it  should  be  called  a  pearly  grey ; 
whereas  the  theorists,  looking  at  the  quality  of  colour  abstractedly^  would 
call  it  a  green-blue,  and  the  diagram  would  falsely  present  such  a  hue 
equal  in  intensity  to  scarlet,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 

^  Even  the  difference  of  mass  which  good  taste  ^requires,  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  physiological  phenomena,  for  unless  the  complemental  image 
is  suffered  to  fall  on  a  surface  precisely  as  near  to  the  eye  as  that  on  which 
the  original  colour  was  displayed,  it  appears  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
original  object,  and  this  ina  rapidly  increasing  proportion.  *  *  *  * 
That  vivid  colour  demands  the  comparative  absence  of  colour,  either  on 
a  lighter  or  darker  scale,  as  its  contrast,  may  be  inferred  again  from  the 
fact  that  bright  colourless  objects  produce  strongly  coloured  spectra.  In 
darkness,  the  spectrum  which  is  first  whitCi  or  nearly  white,  is  followed 
by  red ;  in  light,  the  spectrum  which  is  first  blacky  is  followed  by 
green  ! '  *—(Note  C,  p.  358.) 

In  this  passage  Mr  Eastlake  has  apparently  decided  tivo  of  the 
questions  which  we  have  proposed  for  discussion.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  two  pure  hues^  of  equal  intensity,  differing  only  in 
the  abstract  quality  of  colour,  would  be  pronounced  crude  and 
inharmonious.  We  presume  that  by  pure^  Mr  Eastlake  does  not 
mean  homogeneous;  because,  as  we  have  already  shown,  two  homo- 
geneous  colours  cannot  harmonize.     If  one  is  homogeneous^  the 


*  Mr  Eastlake  here  treads  on  dangerous  ground.  In  these  cases  the  eye 
is  in  a  morbid  state,  from  the  excess  of  action  of  bright  light ;  and  hence 
the  law  of  accidental  colours  is  here  wholly  overturned,  white  not  giving 
blacky  as  it  ought,  but  various  colours  in  succession.  An  argument, 
therefore,  drawn  from  the  effects  exhibited  in  such  a  state  of  the  retina, 
has  no  force. 

In  this  note  Mr  Eastlake  does  not  mention  Goethe's  opinions  at  all* 
We  presume  that,  like  ourselves,  he  could  not  understand  th^m. 
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other  must  be  a  compound  colour.  This  want  of  harmony,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  ascribe  to  the  contrast  being  too  violent ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  regards  the  contrast  as  not  carried  far  enoqp^h  ; 
*  complete  contrast  supposing  dissimilarity  in  all  respects.^  This 
position  he  corroborates  by  adducing  the  fact,  that  in  iXiephysio^ 
logical  phenomena  (namely,  of  accidental  colours)  the  comple- 
mentary colour  is  so  faint,  that  in  the  case  of  scarlet  the  har- 
monic colour  is  only  a  pearly  grey^  whereas,  by  the  chromatic 
circle,  it  should  be  a  green  blue.  On  the  same  principle,  Mr 
Eastlake  decides  that  good  taste  requires  a  difference  of  mass  in 
the  two  harmonic  colours,  *  as  suggested  by  the  physiological 
phenomena/ 

Before  we  examine  these  conclusions,  we  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  principle,  either  optical  or  physio- 
logical, or  both  united,  which  renders  two  colours  harmonic  to 
each  other.  These  colours  must  be  compound,  and  they  must 
together  compose  white  light.  But,  in  order  to  have  this  last 
property,  the  simple  colours,  which  are  the  elements  of  each  of 
the  two  compound  colours,  must  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  other 
that  they  have  in  the  spectrum ;  that  is,  they  must  have  very 
different  intensities. .  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  compound 
colours  can  never  be  equal  in  intensity — that  is,  in  their  illumi- 
nating power — for  we  cannot  measure  intensity  in  any  other  way 
than  by  illuminating  power.  Here,  then,  a  difference  of  inten- 
sity, or  a  contrast  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in  colour,  is  provided 
for  in  the  very  nature  of  harmonic  colours.  Now  the  only  rea- 
son that  has  ever  been  assigned  for  the  harmony  of  two  comple- 
mentary or  accidental  colours  is,  that  the  physiological  impres- 
sion made  by  one  of  them  has  the  same  hue  as  the  other ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  eye  is  transferred  from  the  one  colour 
to  the  other,  the  coloured  impression  which  is  left  on  the  retina 
will  not  cover  the  other  colour  with  spots  of  a  different  tint.  This 
principle  explains  clearly  why  two  adjacent  harmonic  colours 
appear  brighter  by  their  contrast ;  and  why  any  definite  part  of  an 
object,  such  as  the  gilt  index  of  a  town  clock,  appears  more  dis- 
tinctly on  a  blue  ground  than  on  any  other.  This  is  probably  all 
that  we  shall  ever  know  of  the  subject ;  but  even  this  knowledge 
clearly  indicates  that  the  intensity  of  each  of  the  harmonic  colours 
shoulder  exceed  their  intensity  in  the  physiological  phenomenon. 
Taking  Mr  Eastlake's  example  of  scarlet^  with  its  physiological 
contrast  of  a  pearly  grey  colour,  it  is  obvious  that  these  cannot 
harmonize  on  either  of  the  two  principles  of  harmonic  colours. 
In  the^r*^  place,  the  union  of  the  pearly  grey  and  the  scarlet  will 
not  make  white  light ;  for  when  we  are  impressing  the  retina  by 
looking  steadily  at  the  ^corfef  spot,  the  pearly  grey,  which  co-exists 
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with  the  scarlet  impression,  has  no  other  effect  in  the  combina- 
tion than  to  deaden  or  whiten  a  little  the  scarlet  impression.  In 
the  second  place,  if  we  put  the  scarlet  and  pearly  grey  tints  to  be 
seen  side  by  side,  the  ocular  impression  of  the  pearly  grey  will  not 
be  scarlet,  but  will  be  blackish^  and  will  therefore  spot  the  scarlet 
when  the  eye  is  transferred  to  it. 

From  these  considerations  we  infer,  that  an  approach  to  equed 
intensity  is  necessary  in  two  harmonic  colours,  and  that  the  phy- 
siological phenomena  cannot  be  a  guide  in  this  question.  For  this 
we  may  assign  another  reason.  On  Mr  Eastiake's  retina  the 
physiological  impression  of  scarlet  is  pearly  grey  ;  but  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  Urn  pearly  grey  would  rise  to  a  decided  green  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  human  retina  to  be  quadrupled  in 
sensibility,  or  in  susceptibility  of  ocular  impression,  this  could  not 
alter  the  physical  principle  of  harmonic  colours.  It  would  only 
bring  the  physiological  principle  into  a  closer  approximation 
with  the  physical  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insensibility 
of  the  retina  was  such  that  no  ocular  spectra  were  produced, 
would  the  eye  perceive  the  harmony  of  two  colours  which  com- 
pose white  light  ?  It  certainly  would  not,  unless  there  is  some 
other  principle  which  renders  one  colour  harmonic  to  another 
beside  the  physiological  one. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  proportional  intensity  of  the 
two  contrasting  colours.  It  is  clear  that  the  physiological  prin- 
ciple does  not  enable  us  to  determine  this.  We  must,  therefore, 
consult  the  physical  principle,  and  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  is, 
that  the  relative  intensity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  colours 
placed  in  contrast ;  that  the  difference  of  intensity  may  be  very 
great ;  and  that  each  of  the  simple  colours  which  compose  the 
harmonic  colours,  must  have  the  same  ratio  in  their  illuminating 
powers  as  they  have  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  question  regarding  the  difference  of  mass  in  the  harmb- 
nizing  colours  is  not  so  easily  solved.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of 
Mr  Eastlake's  argument  on  this  subject  derived  from  the  physio- 
logical phenomena;  and  we  dare  not  venture  to  call  in  question 
his  decision,  that  good  taste  requires  a  difference  of  mass.  Two 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  masses  of  harmonic  colours  in  a  picture 
may  be  disagreeable ;  but  it  may  be  also  true,  that  one  mass  of  a 
brilliant  colour  is  more  disagreeable,  even  though  balanced  by  a 
large  extent  of  a  subdued  harmonic  colour.  In  a  portrait,  for 
example,  where  a  red  military  dress  is  a  necessary  part  of  it,  we 
cannot  see  that  sl  bright  green  curtain  of  the  proper  tint,  or  an 
ornamental  green  cloth  as  a  table-cover,  would  be  in  bad  taste. 
We  know  a  case,  indeed,  in  which  a  large  red  morocco  chair, 
which  the  sitter  required  for  his  seat,  could  not  be  placed  in 
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barmony  but  by  a  bright  green  cloth  upon  the  table,  ft^^^  w^> 
in  this  case,  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  harmonic  colour.'  A  neutral  background,  in  which  green 
predominated,  would  not  have  balanced  the  brilliant  red ;  and  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  artist  is  fettered  by  the  nature 
of  the  scene  which  ne  is  called  upon  to  portray. 

In  a  historical  picture,  where  the  principal  figure  requires  a 
brilliant  drapery  of  one  colour,  we  cannot  see  any  good  objection, 
either  to  the  use  of  a  bright  harmonic  colour  in  another  part  of 
his  dress,  or  in  the  dress  or  dresses  of  the  subordinate  figures ; 
and  we  Uiink  we  have  seen  modern  pictures,  in  which  the  finest 
effect  was  produced  by  several  such  contrasts  in  the  dresses  of  the 
figures,  where  there  was  little  difference  in  the  intensity  and  in 
the  extent  of  the  balancing  colours.  In  many  of  the  ancient 
masters  these  contrasting  colours  are  often  very  intense  and  stri- 
king ;  but  they  are  frequently  red  and  blue^  two  colours  which  are 
always  harsh  when  placed  in  juxtaposition,  especially  when  the 
blue  borders  more  upon  violet  than  upon  green. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  harmonizing  colours  to  be  only 
two  ;  but  it  may  often  be  convenient,  and  frequently  necessary, 
that  three  should  be  employed.  If,  for  example,  one  of  them  is 
scarlet,  then,  in  place  of  balancings  it  with  green^  we  may  do  it 
by  suitable  blues  and  yellows^  which,  together,  constitute  the  har- 
monic green,  and  which,  along  with  the  scarlet,  would  make 
white.  The  general  principle,  then,  of  harmonic  colouring  is, 
that  all  the  different  colours  of  every  picture  should,  together, 
constitute  white  light. 

In  all  these  observations  we  have  referred  to  pure  colours,  such 
as  those  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  prismatic  colours ;  or 
by  periodical  colours,  like  those  of  polarized  light ;  but  as  the 
artist  is  limited  to  the  use  of  colours  of  a  very  different  kind, 
great  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  applying  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  practice  of  his  art.  There  is  no  method  but  the 
usual  physiological  one  of  determining  what  are  the  harmonic 
tints  of  any  of  the  colouring  materials  used  in  painting  ;  and  the 
painter  must  consult  his  past  experience  as  his  only  guide  in  the 
future.  We  conceive,  however,  that  some  assistance,  and  that 
not  inconsiderable,  might  be  derived  from  direct  experiments,  in 
which  the  painter  himself  should  judge  of  the  relative  effects  of 
different  colours,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  combine  colours  mth/orm,  and  the  only  ready  way 
of  effecting  this  is  to  place  the  actual  colours  on  the  palette,  and 
reflect  them  into  symmetrical  forms  by  the  kaleidoscope.  In  this 
manner  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  their  mutual  influence,  and 
the  more  so,  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  combine  the  harmonic 
colours  in  any  proportions  with  regard  to  mass,  and  in  any  in  ten- 
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sities  with  regard  to  illumination.  In  the  symmetrical  forms  which 
appear  on  tarpets,  and  also  in  the  decorative  arts,  we  can  judge 
of  the  harmony  of  colours  as  effectually  as  in  a  landscape  or  a 
historical  painting. 

The  next  part  of  Goethe's  work  relates  to  physical  colours,  or 
those  produced  by  media  which  have  no  colour  themselves ;  and 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  dioptrical  colours  of  the^^r^^  and 
of  the  second  class ; — those  of  the  first  class  beings  produced  by 
means  of  *  imperfectly  transparent,  yet  light- transmit  ting  media ;  * 
and  those  of  the  second  class  by  media  in  the  highest  degree 
transparent.  The  section  which  treats  of  the  first  of  these  classes 
of  colours,  is  considered  by  Mr  Eastlake  as  containing  informa- 
tion of  high  value  in  reference  to  painting ;  and  he  has  accordingly 
illustrated  it  with  two  long  and  interesting  notes. 

The  doctrines  laid  down  by  Goethe  in  this  section,  are  thus 
expressed  in  two  distinct  propositions : — 

1.  The  highest  degree  of  lights  seen  through  a  medium  but  very 
slightly  thickened,  appears  to  us  yellow.  If  the  density  of  the 
medium  is  increased,  or  if  its  volume  become  greater,  the  light 
will  gradually  assume  a  yellow-red  hue,  which  at  last  deepens  to 
a  ruby  colour. 

2.  U darkness  is  seen  through  a  semi-transparent  medium,  which 
is  itself  illuminated  by  a  light  striking  on  it,  a  blue  colour  appears ; 
which  becomes  lighter  and  paler  as  the  density  of  the  medium  is* 
increased ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  darker  and  deeper  the 
more  transparent  the  medium  becomes.  In  the  least  degree  of 
dimness,  short  of  absolute  transparency,  this  deep  £/z(e  approaches 
the  most  beautiful  violet. 

One  of  the  cases  adduced  by  our  author  in  illustration  of 
these  two  propositions  is  that  of  the  atmospheric  colours,  which 
are  yellow^  orange^  and  red^  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  air 
through  which  the  light  passes,  and  hlue^  such  as  that  of  the 
sky  or  of  high  mountains,  when  the  darkness  of  space  is  seen 
through  atmospheric  vapours  illuqiinated  by  the  daylight.  Smoke 
affords  another  example  of  appearing  yellow  or  red  before  a  light 
ground,  but  blue  before  a  dark  one.  The  blue  colour  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  a  third  case  of  blue  being  seen  op« 
posite  a  dark  ground.  After  mentioning  other  examples,  our 
author  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  what  he  con- 
siders an  analogous  phenomenon : — 

<  A  portrait  of  a  celebrated  theologian  had  been  painted,  some  years 
before  the  circumstance  to  which  we  aliudei  by  an  artist  who  was  known 
to  have  considerable  skill  in  the  management  of  his  materials.  The  very 
reverend  individual  was  represented  in  a  rich  velvet  dress,  which  was  not 
a  little  admired,  and  which  attracted  the  eye  of  the  spectator  almost  more 
than  the  face*     The  picture,  however,  from  the  effect  of  the  smoke  of 
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lamps  and  dust,  had  lost  much  of  its  original  vivacity.  It  was,  there- 
fore, placed  in  the  hands  of  a  painter,  who  was  to  clean  it  and  give  it  a 
fresh  coat  of  varnish.  This  person  began  his  operations  bj  carefully 
washing  the  picture  with  a  sponge.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  over  the 
surface  once  or  twice,  and  wiped  away  the  first  dirt,  than,  ta  his  amaze- 
ment, the  black  velvet  dress  changed  suddenly  to  a  light  blueplusht  which 
gave  the  ecclesiastic  a  very  secular,  though  somewhat  old-fashioned 
appearance.  The  painter  did  not  venture  to  go  on  with  his  washing : 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  a  light  blue  should  be  the  ground  of  the 
deepest  black,  still  less  how  he  could  so  suddenly  have  removed  a  glazing 
colour  capable  of  converting  the  one  tint  to  the  other. 

*  At  all  events,  he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  having  spoiled  the 
picture  to  such  an  extent.  Nothing  to  characterise  the  ecclesiastic 
remained  but  the  richly  curled  round  wig,  which  made  the  exchange  of  a 
faded  plush  for  a  handsome  new  velvet  dress  far  from  desirable.  Mean- 
while the  mischief  appeared  irreparable,  and  the  good  artist,  having  turned 
the  picture  to  the  wall,  retired  to  rest  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  But  what 
was  his  joy  the  next  morning,  when,  on  examining  the  picture,  he  beheld 
the  black  velvet  dress  again  in  its  full  splendour.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
again  wetting  a  corner,  upon  which  the  blue  colour  again,  appeared,  and 
after  a  time  vanished.  On  hearing  of  this  phenomenon,  I  went  at  once 
to  see  the  miraculous  picture.  A  wet  sponge  was  passed  over  it  in  my 
presence,  and  the  change  quickly  took  place.  I  saw  a  somewhat  faded, 
but  decidedly  light  blue  plush  dress,  the  folds  under  the  arm  being  indi- 
cated by  some  brown  strokes. 

*  I  explained  this  to  myself  by  the  doctrine  of  the  semi-opaque  medium* 
The  painter,  in  order  to  give  additional  depth  to  his  black,  may  have 
passed  some  particular  varnish  over  it :  on  being  washed,  this  varnish 
imbibed  some  moisture,  and  hence  became  semi-opaque,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  bla^ik  underneath  immediately  turned  blue.  Perhaps 
those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  varnishes,  may, 
through  accident  or  contrivance,  arrive  at  some  means  of  exhibiting  this 
singular  appearance,  as  an  experiment,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  investi- 
gating natural  phenomena.  Notwithstanding  many  attempts,  1  could 
not  myself  succeed  in  reproducing  it.* — (^Art,  172,  p.  69-71.) 

As  there  is  no  gum,  or  resin,  or  varnish  of  any  kind  that  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  yielding  blue  or  any  other  colour  by  being 
wetted,  and  as  an  extremely  thin  solution  would  not  have  exhi- 
bited that  colour  even  if  the  faculty  of  producing  it  existed,  we 
liave  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  picture  had  either  never  been 
varnished,  or  that  the  varnish  had  been  worn  off;  both  of  which 
conditions  are  extremely  common.  Taking  this  for  granted,  the 
following  is,  we  think,  the  explanation  of  the  above  remarkable 
phenomenon ;  the  accuracy  of  which  we  could  easily  have  deter- 
mined, had  the  picture  been  in  our  possession.  The  particles  of 
bodies  which  produce  blackness,  on  the  usual  theory,  are  smaller 
than  those  which  produce  bhie  or  any  other  colour ;  and  if  we  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  particles  which  produce  blackness  by  the 
smallest  quantity,  they  yield  the  Wwe  colour  described  by  Goethe 
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in  the  above  experiment  The  action  of  the  water  on  these  par- 
ticles swelled  them  a  little,  and  thus  gave  them  the  size  which 
fitted  them  to  reflect  blue  light.  The  following  interesting  expe- 
riment, which  we  have  frequently  made,  will  illustrate  this  expla- 
nation. Cut  off  the  back  of  the  eyeball  of  an  ox  or  horse,  so  as 
to  expose  the  tapetum  or  coloured  membrane ;  when  its  ante- 
rior surface  is  perfectly  dry,  nay,  when  it  has  been  dried  for 
twenty  years,  it  will  appear  entirely  of  a  deep  black  ;  but  if  we 
wet  it,  it  will  gradually  become  of  a  pale  blue,  exactly  like  the 
black  velvet  dress,  and  the  blue  will  sometimes  rise  to  green*  In 
this  case,  the  colouring  particles  which  give  black,  or  reflect  no 
light  at  all,  are  swelled  by  the  moisture  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays 
next  to  black.  When  the  tapetum  is  again  dry,  it  resumes  its 
black  colour. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  application  of  the  influence 
of  semi-transparent  or  semi-opaque  media  upon  light  and  darkness, 
to  the  art  of  painting,  we  must  inquire  into  the  real  physical 
circumstances  of  the  phenomena  described  under  dioptrical  colours 
of  the  first  class.  Goethe  wishes  us  to  consider  his  two  propositions 
above  explained,  (p.  1 16,)  as  describing  an  universal  fact,  a  *j9re- 
^  mordial  and  elementary  phenomencnj  ^  at  the  limits  of  experiment* 

*  tal  knowledge.'  ^  We  call  these  primordial  phenomena,'  says 
he,  ^  because  nothing  appreciable  by  the  senses  lies  beyond  them  ; 
^  on  the  contrary,  they  are  perfectly  fit  to  be  considered  as  a  fixed 

*  point  to  which  we  first  ascended,  step  by  step,  and  from  which 

*  we  may,  in  like  manner,  descend  to  the  commonest  case  of  every- 

*  day  experience.  Such  an  original  phenomenon  is  that  which  has 

*  lately  engaged  our  attention.       We  see  on  the  one  side  light, 

*  BRIGHTNESS ;  on  the  other  darkness,  obscurity  :  we  bring  the 

*  semi-transparent  medium  between  the  two^  and  from  these  contracts 

*  and  this  medium  the  colours  develop  themselves^  contrasted^  in  like 
^  manner,  but  soon^  through  a  reciprocal  relation^  directly  tending 

*  again  to  a  point  ofunionJ  * 

Now,  this  property  of  semi-transparent  media  to  which  so  lofty 
a  position  is  assigned,  is  neither  an  universal  fact,  nor  a  primordial 
phenomenon.  It  is  a  mere  scr(q>  Qi  knowledge,  in  which  we  neither 
recognise  the  system  of  facts  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  the  physi- 
cal law  by  which  they  are  explained. 

The  pnysical  principles  which  regulate  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed by  Goethe,  are  absorption  and  opalescence*  In  some 
media,  both  of  these  principles  are  operative,  and  in  others,  only 


*  «  That  is,  (according  to  the  author's  statement,  150, 151,)  both  tend 
to  redy  the  yellow  deepening  to  orange  as  the  comparatively  dark  me- 
dium is  thickened  before  brightness  s  the  blue  deepening  to  violet  as  the 
light  medium  is  thinned  before  darkness* — Trans.  Note  on  §  175, 
p.  72. 
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one.  In  the  facts  adduced  by  our  author,  the  effects  of  both 
principles  are  more  or  less  combined.  In  the  case  of  our  semi- 
transparent  atmosphere,  it  is  quite  true  that  light  transmitted 
through  different  thicknesses  of  it  is  yellow^  orange^  and  red — 
varying  according  to  the  thickness  passed  through — and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  when  a  dark  space  or  darkness  is  seen  through 
it,  a  blue  colour  appears ;  but  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  these 
two  physical  facts  is  this :  When  white  light  is  incident  on  our 
atmosphere,  red  rays  predominate  in  the  light  transmitted  through 
it ;  and  blue  rays  in  the  light  reflected  either  from  the  particles 
which  constitute  its  substance,  or  from  particles  suspended,  or 
otherwise  contained  in  it.  Darkness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  blue  rays  are  reflected  as  copiously  whether  dark- 
ness is  present  or  not.  When  darkness  is  not  present,  the  blue 
rays  become  invisible  from  being  mixed  with  other  light ;  and 
when  darkness  is  present,  they  are  distinctly  seen,  because  there 
is  no  other  light  to  render  them  invisible.  If  we  now  analyze  the 
blue  rays  which  have  been  so  mystically  associated  with  darkness, 
we  shall  find  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  red  light ;  and  if 
we  analyze  the  red  rays  so  mystically  associated  with  brightness, 
we  shall  find  in  them  a  great  quantity  of  bltie  light.  When  we 
proceed  a  step  farther  in  the  analysis  of  the  orange  and  red  light 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  find  that  the  spectrum  is  crossed  with 
black  bands  at  different  parts  of  its  length — the  blue,  the  green,  the 
yellow,  the  orange,  and  red  being  more  absorbed  at  one  part  than 
at  another. 

The  next  case  described  by  Goethe,  is  that  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  *  The  bottom  of  the  sea,'  he  says,  *  appears  to  divers  of 
^  a  red  colour,  in  bright  sunshine.  In  this  case  the  water,  owing 
^  to  its  depth,  acts  as  a  semi-transparent  medium.  Under  these 
'  circumstances  they  find  the  shadows  green,  which  is  the  com- 
*  plemental  colour.'  Now  this  case  is  quite  hostile  to  the  primor- 
dial  phenomenon ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  light,  transmitted 
through  a  long  tract  of  pure  water,  is  bluish — becoming  bluish^ 
green  and  green,  and  dirty  yellow,  according  as  there  is  more  or  less 
vegetable  matter  combined  with  the  water.  The  red  light  seen 
by  the  divers,  if  it  was  seen  at  all,  was  the  reflected  light. 
Here,  then,  in  place  of  darkness  appearing  blu^,  it  would  have 
appeared  reeif,  and,  instead  oi  brightness  appearing  red,  it  appears 
green. 

Modem  science  furnishes  us  with  several  very  remarkable  cases 
of  opalescence  in  coloured  media,*  where  one  colour  is  reflected  from 
particles  of  the  medium,  and  another  transmitted.    If  we  dissolve 

*  As  Goethe  applies  his  primordial  phenomenon  to  the  effects  of 
pigments,  we  are  entitled  to  adduce  the  phenomena  of  coloured  media  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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the  juice  of  the  chopped  leaves  of  the  common  laurel  in  alcohol,  we 
shall  have  a  beautiful  and  brilliantly  green  fluid  of  great  purity. 
When  it  is  poured  from  the  leaves,  place  it  on  a  table,  taking  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle  which  contains  it ;  allow  the  sun  to  shine 
through  the  coloured  fluid,  and  upon  looking  into  the  bottle 
through  the  neck,  the  most  beautiful  red  tint  will  be  seen  radiat- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  the  fluid.  This  is  darkness  appearing  red^ 
to  use  Goethe's  expression.  When  the  fluid  has  lost  its  green 
colour  by  long  exposure  to  the  light,  and  is  almost  colourless, 
this  red  tint  is  still  visible.  The  best  way  of  displaying  the  red 
tint,  in  this  and  other  cases,  is  to  make  the  rays  of  the  sun,  ^hen 
condensed  by  a  convex  lens,  fall  on  the  surfa^ce  of  the  fluid,  or 
through  the  glass  vessel  that  contains  it.  The  cone  of  con- 
densed light  will  then  appear  redder  and  redder  as  it  enters  the 
fluid  mass.  The  same  property  is  possessed  by  a  number  of 
vegetable  solutions,  in  which  the  colours  of  the  reflected  and  trans* 
mitted  lights  are  very  various. 

Another  striking  exemplification  of  this  principle  occurs  in 
the  green  fluor  spar  of  Alston- Moor,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
pale  green  by  transmitted  light ;  but,  when  properly  examined,  of 
a  brilliant  blue  by  reflected  light.  When  a  beam  of  condensed 
rays  is  sent  through  this  spar,  or  through  other  varieties  of  a 
purple  or  bluish  colour,  its  path  is  marked  with  the  brightest 
azure.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  more  delicately,  but  not 
wiih  less  beauty,  in  the  most  transparent  pieces  of  the  siliceous 
tabasheer  found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo.  The  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  blue  is  reflected  from  its  interior,  while  the  trans- 
mitted light  is  of  a  yellowish  hue. 

When  opalescence  occurs  in  very  transparent  media,  the 
colour  transmitted  is,  in  all  probability,  the  mere  effect  of  the 
absorption  of  the  colour  reflected  :  that  is,  if  blue  is  the  reflected 
tint,  the  transmitted  light  is  white  light,  deprived  of  that  precise 
quantity  of  blue  rays ;  but  in  coloured  media,  where  there  is  no  re- 
flected light,  the  strong  transmitted  colours  are  mainly  the  effect 
of  absorption.  In  a  great  variety  of  coloured  media,  no  reflected 
light  can  be  detected  by  the  nicest  contrivances ;  and  therefore 
the  transmitted  tints  must  be  considered  as  due  wholly  to  ab- 
sorption. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  regard  Goethe's  physical  phenomenon  as 
applicable  to  painting,  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  something  more 
of  its  theoretical  bearings.  The  subject  of  absorption  has  baffled 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  present  day ;  but  parti- 
cularly that  class  of  pnenomena  in  which  nitrous  acid  gas,  and 
certain  other  bodies,  stop  or  absorb  definite  lines  of  light  situated, 
in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  gene- 
ral and  a  specific  absorption  goi^g  on  simultaneously,  as  we  in- 
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crease  the  thickness  of  the  medium ;  the  more  refrangible  end  of  a 
spectrum  gradually  disappearing,  while  the  specific  absorption 
is  extending  on  each  side  of  other  lines,  till  the  gas  becomes  ab- 
solutely blahky  either  from  heat  or  thickness. 

With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  opalescevwe^  which  corresponds 
with  Goethe's  *  darkness  appearing  blue/  we  think  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  must  have  its  origin  in  one  of  two 
causes: — 1.  The  light  may  be  reflected  from  heterogeneous  par- 
ticles disseminated  through  the  medium,  and  leaving  such  a  dif- 
ference of  refractive  power  for  the  blue  rays,  (when  they  are  blue^) 
that  these  rays  are  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  medium.  This 
doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner  : — If  we  place 
oil  of  cassia  in  a  thin  film  between  two  prisms  oi  fUnt-^lass^  and 
examine  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  oil,  we  shall  find 
it  to  have  a  decided  Wwe  colour.  Now,  the  refractive  power  of 
oil  of  cassia  and  of  flint-glass  is  exactly  the  same  for  the  red 
rays,  and  consequently  the  red  rays  of  the  white  light  will  not 
suffer  reflection  when  incident  on  the  oil ;  but  as  the  refractive 
power  of  the  oil  and  the  glass  differs  for  all  the  other  rays,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  blue  and  violet^  these  last  will  be  copiously  reflected 
from  the  oil ;  and  hence  the  transmitted  light  will  have  a  yellounsh 
or  reddish  hue.  All  this  is  equally  true  if  the  glass  and  oil  possess 
absolute  transparency.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the  oil  is  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  glass  in  atoms,  and  if  we  suppose  a 
beam  of  light  to  traverse  such  a  body,  it  would  exhibit  in  the  most 
per&ct  manner  all  the  phenomena  of  blue  opalescence;  the  transmit- 
ted light  hecommg  yellower  or  redderin  proportion  to  the  thickness. 
2.  The  medium  exhibiting  opalescence  may  not  contain  hetero- 
geneous particles,  but  its  own  particles  may  be.  separated  by 
vacuities ;  so  that  some  of  the  light  passing  through  the  va- 
cuities, and  incident  on  the  particles,  may  suffer  reflection  at  their 
surface.  That  this  is  the  case  in  tabasheer^  and  in  certain  hydro^ 
phanous  opals^  is  almost  demonstrable ;  for  if  we  fill  the  pores  of  the 
tabasheer  with  water  or  alcohol,  the  blue  light  wholly  disappears. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  hydrophanous  opals  the  absorption 
of  water  or  oils  is  the  means  of  producing  the  opalescence. 

Fortified  with  the  preceding  facts  and  views,  we  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  estimate  the  value  of  Goethe's  doctrine  as  an  auxi* 
Uary  to  the  artist.  The  physical  doctrine  is,  that  a  semi-trans- 
parent medium  placed  over  darkness  produces  a  bluish  hue,  or 
a  cold  effect ;  while  the  same  medium  placed  over  brightness 
produces  yellowness  or  redness,  or  a  warm  effect :  And  this  is 
supposed  to  explain  what  Mr  Eastlake  calls  ^  the  very  common, 
^  but  very  important,  fact  in  painting,  that  a  Ught  uxirm  colour^ 

*  passed  in  a  semi-transparent  state  over  a  dark  one,  produces  a 

*  cold,  bluish  hue ;  while  the  operation  reversed,  produces  extreme 
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*  warmth.  On  the  judicious  application  of  both  these  effects,  but 
^  especially  of  the  latter,  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  best 

*  coloured  pictures  greatly  depends*'  * 

Now  we  must  deny,  in  the  broadest  terms,  that  there  is  any 
connexion  whaterer  between  Goethe's  doctrine  and  the  fact  in 
painting  now  referred  to.  Goethe's  primordial  phenomenon  is 
strictly  limited  to  a  semi-transparent  but  colourless  medium  ;  and 
how  a  property  of  such  a  medium  should  be  gratuitously  trans- 
ferred to  a  coloured  pigment^  or  *  to  a  light  warm  colour  in  a 

*  transparent  state,'  as  Mr  Eastlake  calls  it,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. But,  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  transference,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  maintainers  of  this  doctrine  to  prove  that 
the  semi-transparent  pigments  are  opalescent^  and  actually  reflect 
from  their  substance  the  blue  rays  which  produce  the  cold  effect* 
Our  belief  is,  that  they  do  not ;  and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
determine  this  by  throwing  a  condensed  beam  of  light  upon  let 
mass  of  the  semi-transparent  pigment,  so  that  the  superficial  re- 
flection should  not  reach  the  eye. 

We  therefore  maintain,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction  by 
any  competent  authority,  that  Goethe  has  not  explained  the 

*  important  fact  in  painting ;  *  and  that  his  doctrine  has  as  little 
to  do  with  painting  as  it  has  with  sculpture.  Nay,  we  go  much 
farther,  and  maintain,  that  even  if  semi-transparent  pigments 
were  opalescent — if  they  did  reflect  blue  light  like  smoke  and 
air,  and  if  this  blue  light  so  reflected  were  the  cause  of  the  cold- 
ness produced  in  the  picture— still  Goethe's  doctrine  would  have 
possessed  no  peculiar  merit ;  for  the  common  doctrine  of  opales- 
cence and  absorption  would  have  furnished  the  true  explanation* 
An  explanation,  however,  couched  in  the  guarded  language  of 
science,  is  not  apt  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  love  paradox, 
whether  in  words  or  in  sentiment.  The  bold  charlatan  who 
utters  his  dogmas  in  extempore  responses,  or  in  oracular  anti- 
thesis, becomes  in  our  day  the  accepted  philosopher.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  cabalistic  formula,  *  that  dark  over  light  is  red,  and 
light  over  dark  is  blue.' 

Although  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena produced  by  substances  which  are  not  within  our  reach, 
and  whose  general  properties  have  not  been  determined  with 
accuracy  ;  yet,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  artist  is  entitled  to 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  said  to  be  universally  admitted 
in  his  art — that  light  semi-transparent  warm  pigments  over  dark- 


*  Note  L.  p.  376,  377.  It  appears  distinctly  from  Mr  £^tlake*9 
notes,  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Aristotle  were  well  acquainted  with  this 
fact  in  paintiDg,  and  that  Goethe's  ideas  are  frequently  borrowed  directly 
from  the  Grsek  philosopher. — See  note  M.  p.  379* 
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ness  are  blue  ox  cold,  and  dark  semi-trangparent  pigments  over 
brig^htness  red  or  warm.  In  the  first  of  these  eases^  where  ^  a 
light  warm  colour,  passed  in  a  semi-transparent  state  over 
a  dark  one,  produces  a  cold,  bluish  hue,'  the  light  which,  when 
mixed  up  with  the  light  warm  colour,  makes  it  cold,  can  be 
derived  only  from  three  sources  : — 1st,  From  opalescence  in  the 
colouring  particles  of  the  pigment ;  2d,  From  the  dark  or  black 
groundreflecting  a  bluish  light,  which  many  blacks  do;  or  3d,  From 
a  reflection  of  bluish  light  from  the  separating  surfaces  of  the 
colouring  particles,  and  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are  mixed 
up.  There  are  no  other  possible  sources  from  which  light  can 
reach  the  eye ;  for  we,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pigment  reflects  no  li^ht  wnatever  that  can  arrive  at 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Now,  the  first  of  these  sources  of  light 
is  excluded,  because  nobody  ever  heard  of  the  property  of  opa- 
lescence being  possessed  by  colouring  materials  used  in  painting ; 
and  therefore  the  blue  light,  if  it  exists  ^t  all,  can  be  supplied 
only  from  one  of  the  two  other  sources,  or  from  both  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  warmth  produced  by  painting 
over  light  or  brightness^  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
The  colours  of  semi-transparent  media  can  only  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage by  transmitted  light ;  and  transmitted  light  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  white  ground  upon  which  the  pigment  is  laid. 
The  brilliancy  of  colour  thus  produced,  overpowers  any  blue  or 
cold  colour  that  may  arise  from  any  other  cause;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  blue  light  reflected  from  smoke  ceases  to  be  visible, 
though  it  does  exist,  when  a  strong  light  passes  through  the 
smoke,  and  exhibits  its  red  colour  by  transmitted  light.  A  cer- 
tain thickness  of  pigment  that  could  give  no  colour  at  all  but  the 
faint  reflected  hues  produced  by  the  causes  above  mentioned,  will 
display  the  richest  and  deepest  tints  when  placed  upon  a  lumi- 
nous ground.  Nay  there  are  green  colours,  especially  vegetable 
ones,  in  which  the  red  rays  are  the  last  that  are  absorbed,  and 
hence  a  pigment  which  may  be  green  over  white  when  thinly  laid 
on,  might  be  red  over  white  when  the  rays  had  passed  through 
a  sufficient  thickness  of  it.*  There  are  also  bbte  colours,  such  as 
glas^  coloured  blue  by  cobalt,  in  which  at  small  thicknesses  the 
tint  is  blue,  but  at  great  thickness  a  bright  red.  If  pigments, 
therefore,  exist  possessing  the  same  property,  the  coldest  blue 
colour  would,  when  passed  over  a  bright  white  ground,  be  rendered 
warm  by  the  gradually  increasing  absorption  of  the  blue  rays. 

These  remarks,  if  they  bavena  ether  value,  will  we  think  suffi- 
ciently establish  the  position,   that  no  optical  views,  whether 


*  With  such  a  pigpment,  (if  opalescent,)  the  reflected  rays  from  dark- 
ness would  be  redf  contrary  to  Goethe*s  theory. 
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•  they  be  the  crude  suggestions  of  a  poetical  fancy,  or  the  calm 
deductions  of  physical  truth,  are  entitled  to  derive  support  from 
any  peculiar  relation  they  may  bear  to  the  manipulations  of  art. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  our  readers  the  con« 
victions  of  our  own  minds,  they  will  naturally  ask  themselves 
the  question,  how  men  of  acknowledged  genius  like  Goethe  and 
many  of  his  disciples,  should  be  so  much  misled  in  matters  of 
physical  science  which  can  admit  of  no  difference  of  opinion  ? 
The  question  is  one  not  diflScult  to  answer.  Poets  and  painters 
have,  generally  speaking,  very  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
force  of  mathematical  and  physical  evidence.  The  predominance 
of  the  imagination  over  the  judgment  indisposes  them  for  pa- 
tient and  profound  thought-  The  slightest  resemblances,  the* 
most  fortuitous  associations,  are  linked  together  as  cause  and 
effect ;  and  even  words  unburdened  with  meaning,  and  sentences 
unfreighted  with  thought,  suggest  to  their  fancy  ideas  and  pro- 
positions blazing  with  all  the  lustre  of  truth.  We  are  convinced, 
indeed,  that  many  individuals  of  high  genius  and  learning  are 
absolute  sceptics  regarding  many  of  those  parts  of  physics  which 
do  not  afford  the  evidence  of  ocular  or  experimental  demonstra- 
tion. Nay,  we  venture  to  state,  that  such  persons  do  not  believe 
in  the  grand  doctrines  of  astronomy,  in  the  stability  and  magni- 
tude of  the  sun — in  the  motion,  distance,  and  size  of  the 
earth  and  the  planets,  or  in  the  comparative  remoteness  of  the 
sidereal  universe.  v 

In  illustration  of  these  opinions  we  must  quote  the  following 
singular  passage  from  Goethe,  entitled,  *  the  facility  with  which  * 

*  colour  appears,' 

*  We  have  observed,  that  colour  under  many  conditions  appears  very 
easily.  The  susceptibility  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  light,  the  constant 
reaction  of  the  retina  against  it,  produce  instantaneously  a  slight  irides- 
cence. Every  subdued  light  may  be  considered  as  coloured,  nay,  we 
ought  to  call  any  light  coloured^  inasmuch  as  it  is  seen.  Colourless  light, 
colourless  surfaces,  are,  in  some  sort,  abstract  ideas ;  in  actual  ejrpe- 
rience  we  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  aware  of  them.' — (P.  274,  §  690.) 

Now  we  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  of 
scientific  truth  in  the  preceding  passage.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
eye,  here  said  to  be  an  '  instantaneous'  source  of  *  iridescence,* 
(or  rather  colour^  as  the  meaning  requires,)  has,  on  the  contrary, 
a  tendency  to  whiten^  rather  than  to  colour  what  is  white.  If  the 
object  is  supposed /?er/ec^/y  white^  but  not  bright,*  the  suscepti- 


*  When  bright  light  acts  physiologically  on  the  retina,  it  produces 
morbid  effects  exhibited  by  a  succession  of  colours,  and  sometimes  by  per- 
manent consequences ;  the  spectrum,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  pure  white  sur« 
face  of  moderate  brightness,  is  colourless  black. 
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bility  of  the  eye  tends  only  to  reduce  the  whiteness  of  its  light. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whiteness  tends  to  a  reddish  hue,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  eye  will  neutralize,  to  a  certain  degree,  this 
redness  by  the  spectral  bluish  green^  and  therefore  whitens  the 
object ;  and  if  the  whiteness  tends  to  blue^  the  hlueness  will  to  a 
certain  degree  be  neutralized  by  the  ruddiness  of  the  spectral  tint. 
The  other  statement,  that  in  ^  actual  experience'  we  are  not 
*  aware  of  colourless  light  or  colourless  surfaces,'  is  equally 
strange.  We  are  sure  that  white  lead  is  sufficiently  white  to 
paint  the  drapery  of  angels.  We  have  seen  artificial  flames  so 
white,  that  no  eye  could  trace  in  them  the  slightest  vestige  of 
colour.  We  can  make  them  assume  a  slightly  bluish  tinge,  and 
then  pass  from  this  state  to  another  in  which  the  tinge  is  slightly 
reddish ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  transition  tint  is  a 
colourless  white  to  the  eye,  which  is  the  sole  judge  of  whiteness. 
The  driven  snow  might  have  been  appealed  to  on  this  occasion ; 
but  we  are  aware  that  Goethe  would  have  been  ready  with  the 
reply,  that  the  whiteness  of  snow  must  either  border  upon  blue^ 
from  the  gelid  reflection  from  his  semi-transparent  medium,  or 
upon  the  red  from  its  influence  of  warmth.  Our  answer  would 
have  been,  that  the  blue  and  the  red  might  have  so  neutralized 
each  other  as  to  leave  the  snow  In  full  possession  of  its  perfect 
whiteness. 

But  though  we  cannot  find  any  meaning  in  the  above  quoted 
passage,  Mr  Eastlake  has  found  much — not  only  much  to  un- 
derstand, but  much  to  admire. 

*  The  author/  says  Mr  Eastlake,  ^  appears  to  mean  that  a  degree  of 
brightness  which  the  organ  can  bear  at  all,  must  of  necessity  be  removed 
from  dazzling,  white  light.  The  slightest  tinge  of  colour  to  this 
brightness,  implies  that  it  is  seen  throui^h  a  medium  ;  and  thus,  in  paint- 
ing, the  lightest,  whitest  surface  should  partake  of  the  quality  of  depth. 
Goethe's  view  here  again  accords,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  practice 
of  the  best  colouristSy  and  with  the  precepts  of  the  highest  authorities/ — 
(Note  Z,\i.  4.11.) 

The  practice  of  the  best  colourists  in  excluding  brilliant 
whites  from  their  pictures,  is  surely  not  founded  on  the  idea  that 
colourless  light  is  an  abstraction  never  occurring  in  nature !  If 
colourless  surfaces  did  occur,  painters  could  not  have  painted 
them  for  want  of  colourless  materials.  But  actual  experience 
furnishes  us  with  whites,  too  white  to  be  used  in  a  well-toned 
picture ;  and  therefore  the  reason  why  painters  give  the  quality 
of  depth  to  the  whitest  surface,  and  use  white  very  sparingly,  is, 
(to  adopt  the  language  of  Scarmiglione,  quoted  by  Mr  East- 
lake,)  because  white  is  the  poison  of  a  picture  ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  white  would  be  equally  poisonous^  whether  colourless  sur- 
&ces  were  abstractions  or  reidities. 

The  next  subject  discussed  by  Goethe,  is  that  of  dioptrics' 
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colours  produced  by  refraction.  In  this  part  of  his  veork  he 
treats  of  the  grand  discoveries  of  Newton  on  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  light,  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  of  achromatic 
refraction.  He  refers  all  the  phenomena  of  the  prismatic  colours 
to  the  ^  primordial  phenomenon  of  lights  and  darkness^  as  affected 
'  and  acted  upon  by  semi-transparent  media,*  which  he  has  already 
examined ;  and  he  experiences  no  difficulty  in  explaining  every 
phenomenon  that  presents  itself  to  his  notice.  We  cannot  con- 
descend to  analyze  and  expose  speculations  whiph  can  mislead 
nobody  but  the  ignorant,  and  wnich  evince  an  intellectual  or- 
ganization of  the  most  singular  kind. 

But  as  our  readers  may  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  such 
important  subjects  are  handled  by  a  poet,  we  shall  endeavour, 
though  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  to  give  a  short  account  of  his  pro- 
cedure. Having  placed  a  light  disc,  such  as  a  circular  piece  of 
white  paper,  upon  a  black  ground,  he  views  it  through  a  prism.  It 
is  displaced  by  refraction  ;  but  the  displaced  mass  is  yellow  on  the 
side  nearest  the  original  white  disc,  and  blue  on  the  other  side. 

*  These  two  appearances,  the  blue  and  yellow^  exhibit  themselves 

*  in  and  upon  the  white :  they  both  assume  a  reddish  hu^  in 

*  proportion  as  they  mingle  with  the   black.'     *  In  this  short 

*  statement,'  he  continues,  *  we  have  described  the  primordial  phe- 

*  nomenon  of  all  appearance  of  colour  occasioned  by  refraction.' 

*  *     *  *  In  examining  the  process  of  the  experiment,  we  find 

*  that  in  one  case  we  have  to  appearance  extenaed  the  white  edge 

*  upon  the  dark  surface,  in  the  other  we  have  extended  the  dark 
'  edge  upon  the  white  surface,  supplanting  one  by  the  other,  push- 

*  ing  the  one  over  the  other.'  He  then  refers  to  a  former  experi- 
ment, from  which  it  appears  that  a  dark  object  appears  smaller 
than  a  bright  one  of  the  same  size  ;  and  he  considers  this  as  ex- 
hibiting *  a  sort  of  conflict,  in  regard  to  the  retina,  between  a  light 
^  object  and  its  dark  ground,  and  between  a  dark  object  and  its 

*  light  ground/  The  figures  thus  expanded  and  contracted  are, 
he  says,  not  strongly  distinguished  from  the  ground,  ^  but  ap- 

*  pear  with  a  kind  of  grey  or  verdigris-coloured  edge ;  in  short, 
^  with  an  accessory  image.'     Hence  he  considers  the  ^  prismatic 

*  appearance,'  as  '  in  fact  an  accessory  image  corresponding  ex- 

*  actly  with  the  form  of  the  object,'  and  partaking  of  its  other 
qualities,  such  as  its  brightness  or  faintness.  He  then  states 
tnat  the  general  characteristic  of  accessory  images  is  semi-trans- 
parency, and  that  transparent  media  tend  to  become  only  half 
transparent  or  merely  light-transmitting.  ^  Let  the  reader,'  says 
he,  ^  assume  that  he  sees  within  or  through  such  a  medium  a 
'  visionary  image,  and  he  will  at  once  pronounce  this  latter  to 
^  be  a  semi-transparent  image.' 

Having  by  this  strange  process — a  process  as  visionary  as  the 
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image  of  which  he  speaks — inferred  that  the  purest  crystal  and 
the  purest  water  are  semi-transparent  media^  he  then  derives  the 
colour  of  his  accessory  images  from  his  former  primordial  pheno- 
menon of  light  and  darkness,  as  acted  upon  by  semi-transparent 
media,* — believing  that  he  has  traced  the  prismatic  colours  to  an 
antecedent  and  more  elementary  principle  J 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  prismatic  colours  brought  forward  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  supplant  the  doctrine  of  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light ; — a  doctrine  which,  while  it 
has  immortalized  its  author,  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the 
grandest  discoveries  and  the  happiest  applications  of  science  I  Had 
the  theory  of  the  German  sage  referred  to  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge on  which  the  scientific  tribunal  of  Europe  had  pronounced 
no  decision ; — had  the  subject  of  it  bordered  on  that  neutral  terri- 
tory where  poetry  moulds  its  creations,  or  into  which  metaphysics 
pushes  its  outposts,  we  might  have  cherished  some  sympathy  for 
the  vagrant  who  had  reeled  into  its  peaceful  domains.  But  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge  presents  no  subject  on  which 
there  is  less  doubt  and  less  difference  of  sentiment.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light,  was  held  in  equal  es- 
timation by  the  undulationists  as  by  the  philosophers  who  be- 
lieve light  to  be  radiant  matter ;  and  even  those  persons  who 
could  not  feel  the  force  of  mathematical  or  physical  reasoning, 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  in  the  prismatic  analysis  of  light, 
and  in  its  subsequent  recomposition,  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  white  light  consists  of  rays  of  different  refrangibility. 

But  a  theory  may  be  ingenious  that  is  not  true.  It  may  be 
founded  on  beautiful  and  original  experiments.  It  may  embrace 
subordinate  principles,  and  even  laws  established  on  impreg- 
nable evidence,  and  yet  the  theory  which  they  are  brought  to 
support  may  be  false  and  visionary.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
character  of  Goethe's  speculations.  His  experiments  are  ridi- 
culous— his  assumptions  are  miserable  subterfuges,  under  which 
he  escapes  from  truths  within  his  reach — his  details  are  without 
knowledge — his  syllogisms  without  major  or  minor  propositions ; 
and  his  disciples,  if  he  has  or  ever  had  any,  objects  of  the  deep- 
est sympathy  which  we  can  extend  to  the  unfortunate. 

Under  the  same  hallucination,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  our  au- 
thor proceeds  to  tieat  of  the  subject  of  the  Diffraction  or  Inflexion 
of  light,  under  the  name  of  Paroptical  colours,  a  topic  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  Young,  and  Fresnel.  He 
treats  also  of  the  subject  of  Striated  surfaces^  under  the  head  of 
Catoptrical  colours  ;  and  of  the  colours  of  thin  and  thick  plates, 
and  of  oxidated  surfaces,  under  the  denomination  of  Epoptical 

1  II  ,  TB  ■  -  -  ■  »■■»■■■■■■■ 

*  See  page  116,  supra. 
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colours.  In  discussing  these  various  and  intricate  subjects,  our 
author  frequently  gives  tolerably  correct  descriptions  of  individual 
phenomena ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  facts  are  generally 
tinged  with  a  poetical  hue,  under  which  they  are  not  easily  re- 
cognised. The  explanation  which  is  given  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena, is  founded  more  or  less  on  the  doctrine  of  secondary  images 
or  shadows,  and  the  primordial  phenomenon  of  the  mutual  action 
of  light  and  darkness. 

As  Goethe's  work  was  published  before  the  discoveries  of 
Mai  us,  Arago,  and  Biot  had  laid  open  the  wide  and  beautiful 
field  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  its  author  naturally  thought  that 
his  speculations  would  be  incomplete,  and  his  theory  exposed  to 
criticism  if  it  should  fail  in  .explaining  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  colour  which  crystallized  bodies  exhibited  in  polarized  light.  He 
therefore  added  a  new  chapter  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  his 
work ;  and  Mr  Eastlake  has  favoured  us  in  a  note  with  a  speci- 
men of  Goethe's  lucubrations  on  this  subject^  under  the  name  of 
Entoptical  colours. 

Mr  Eastlake  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  this 
part  of  Goethe's  labours ;  but  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  a 
small  part  of  them,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  which  has 
a  reference  to  the  arts,  and  by  means  of  which  the  author  pro- 
posed to  explain  a  singular  variation  of  light  in  a  painter's  studio. 
The  passage  is  very  curious,  as  it  is  applicable,  if  true,  to  all 
studios,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

*  An  excellent  artist,  Ferdinand  Jagemann,  who,  with  other  qualifi- 
cations, bad  a  fine  eye  for  light  and  shade,  colour  and  keeping,  had  built 
himself  a  painting  room  for  large  as  well  as  small  works ;  the  single  high 
window  was  to  the  north,  facing  the  most  open  sky,  and  it  was  thought 
that  all  necessary  requisites  had  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

^  But  after  our  friend  had  worked  for  some  time,  it  appeared  to  him, 
in  painting  portraits,  that  the  faces  he  copied  were  not  equally  well 
lighted  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  yet  his  sitters  always  occupied  the 
same  place^  and  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  was  unaltered. 

<  The  variations  of  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  light  had  their 
periods  during  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  the  light  appeared  most 
unpleasantly  grey  and  unsatisfactory ;  it  became  better,  till  at  last,  about 
an  hour  before  noon,  the  objects  hsid  acquired  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance. Every  thing  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  as  he  would  most  wish  to  transfer  it  to  canvass.  In  the  after- 
noon, this  beautiful  appearance  vanished, — the  light  became  worse,  even 
in  the  brightest  day,  without  any  change  having  taken  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

'  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  circumstance,  I  at  once  connected  it  in  my 
own  mind  with  the  phenomena  (of  polarisation)  which  I  had  been  so 
long  observing,  and  hastened  to  prove  by  a  physical  experiment,  what  a 
clear-sighted  artist  had  discovered  entirely  of  himself,  to  his  own  surprise 
and  astonishment. 
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<  I  had  the  second  *  entoptic  apparatus  brought  to  the  spot,  and  the 
effect  on  this  was  what  might  be  conjectured  from  the  above  statement* 
At  mid-day,  when  the  artist  saw  his  model  best  hghted,  the  north,  direct 
reflection  gave  the  white  cross ;  in  the  morning  and  evening,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  unfavourable  oblique  light  was  so  unpleasant  to 
him,  the  cube  showed  the  black  cross ;  in  the  intermediate  hours  the 
shade  of  transition  was  apparent/ — (Mote,  p.  396,  397.) 

The  author  proceeds,  says  Mr  Eastlake,  to  recall  to  his 
memory,  instances  where  works  of  art  had  struck  him  by  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance  owing  to  the  light  coming  from  the 
quarter  opposite  the  sun,  ^  in  direct  reflection  ;'  and  adds,  ^  since 

*  these   decided   effects   are   thus  traceable  to  their  cattse^  the 

*  friends  of  art,  in  lo'oking  at  and  exhibiting  pictures,  may  en- 

*  hanee  the  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  others  by  attending  to 

*  a  fortunate  reflection/ — (Note  S.,  p.  397.) 

The  phenomenon  thus  discovered  by  the  painter,  and  described 
by  the  poet,  would  doubtless  have  been  a  very  interesting  one  if 
it  really  existed.  That  a  room  looking  to  the  north  should  be 
better  illuminated  by  a  meridian  sun,  than  by  the  same  luminary 
in  his  morning  and  evening  phases,  we  most  readily  allow ;  but 
we  cannot  admit  that  there  was  any  other  difference  in  the  two 
lights  than  one  of  intensity.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  light  which 
entered  the  window  at  noon,  in  so  far  as  it  was  polarized,  was 
polarized  by  reflection  from  the  air  in  a  plane  different  from  the 

Elane  in  which  it  would  be  polarized  in  the  morning  and  evening ; 
ut  this  could  produce  no  effect  on  the  illumination  of  the  human 
face,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  polarized  rays. 
A  few  rays  might,  in  the  one  case,  be  absorbed  by  the  superficial 
reflection  of  the  skin,  whereas  they  would  be  reflected  in  the 
other  case;  but  we  believe  the  difference  to  be  inappreciable. 
The  experiment,  however,  is  easily  made  by  illuminating  the 
human  face  successively  with  light  polarized  in  different  planes  ; 
and  if  Goethe  wished  to  give  currency  to  his  explanation,  he 
should  have  made  this  experiment  and  reported  the  result  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  polarized  light  upon  pictures,  it  may 
be  stated  in  general,  that  when  the  plane  of  reflection  from  the 
picture  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  incident  light 
is  polarized,  the  picture  will  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
as  the  strong  lights  that  might  otherwise  reach  the  eye  from  the 
varnished  surface,  will  in  this  case  disappear.  This,  however, 
again  depends  on  the  position  of  the  secondary  lights  which  fall 

upon  the  canvass.    By  looking  at  the  picture  through  a  polarizing 

■ 

*  A  polarizing  apparatus  containing  a  cube  of  glass  quickly  cooled, 
which  gave  the  optical  figure  of  a  black  cross  with  light  polarized  in  one 
jrfane,  and  of  a  white  cross  with  light  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  former. — Rev. 
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prism  its  e|feet  may  be  impFOved,  provided  the  spectator  is  not 
direotly  opposite  to  it. 

The  last  great  division  of  colours,  of  which  our  author  treats, 
is  that  of  Chemical  Colours^  their  contrast ^  their  Jirst  excitation f 
their  augmentation^  their  culmination^  their  Jluctudtion^  their  pas- 
sage through  th^  whole  scale,  their  inversion^*  their  fixation^  their 
intermixture  real,  their  intermixture  apparent,  their  communication 
actual,  their  communication  apparent,  their  extraction,  and  their 
nopienclature ;  and  from  these  topics  he  passes  to  the  colour  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 

As  in  the  physical  colours  produced  from  a  white  disc,  our 
author  found  a  principle  of  elementary  chjromatic  contrast  be- 
tween  the  yelloif)  and  the  blue,  which  he  characterised,  *  in  confoi*- 


*  contrasts/  According  to  this  principle,  the  yellow  and  yellow- 
red  affect  the  acids,  the  blue  and  blue-red  the  alkalis*  In  thu^ 
treating  of  chemical  colours,  our  author  assumes  white  and  bl(zck 
as  colours  already  produced  and  fixed;  and  the  only  question  that 
he  has  to  deal  with  is,  how  colour  can  be  excited  in  them.  This 
he  does  not  find  to  be  a  difficult  task,  because  ^  white  that  be- 
^  comes  darkened  or  dimmed  inclines  to  yellow  ;  and  black,  as  it 

*  becomes  lighter,  inclines  to  blue  /*  *  Yellow  appears  on  the  active 
)lus)  side,  immediately  in  the  light,  the  bright,  the  white*  .  .  , 

\o  again  the  excitement  on  the  passive  side,   the  tendency  to 
'  obscure,  dark,  black,  is  immediately  accompanied  with  blue,  or 

*  rather  with  ^  reddish  blue,*  Such  is  the  nature  of  chrqmc^ic 
excitation  I  It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  exhaust  too 
much  patience,  were  we  to  run  over  the  catalogue  of  changes 
M^hich  chemical  colours  are  destined  to  undergo  in  the  poetical 
alembic  of  our  author.  The  following^  summary,  in  whiph  rio 
sqience  is  lost  by  condensation,  will,  we  trust,  s^itisfy  tb^  desire 
of  all  readers. 

*  When  colours  first  hfive  JEjfcitcUi&nt 
Colours  then  get  Augmentation ^ 
Less  or  more  yields  Fluctuation, 
And  mo9t  of  all  gives  Culmination ; 
Then,  since  there  is  no  Defalcation, 
There  must  be  Real  Communication, 
And  if  we've  proper  Intermixtures, 
Tints  will  prove  becoming  Fixtures, 
Chameleon-like,  from  due  Inversion, 
Colours  thus  a£ford  8ome  real  Diversion. 

*  The  chameleon  mineral  changes,  by  wetting,  from  green  to  rti* 
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In  drawing  up  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  Farbenlehre^we  have 
more  than  once  asked  ourselves  the  question — Why  have  we  un- 
dertaken guoli  a  task  ?  and  the  only  answer  that  presented  itself  was 
contained  in  another  question  of  more  difficult  solution — Why  did 
Ooethe  write  s^ch  a  book  ?  It  was  not  certainly  to  widen  the 
boundaries  of  optical  knowledge ;  for  he  had  never  been  within 
sight  of  its  frontiers.  It  was  not  to  obtain  rank,  or  wealth,  or  office; 
for  he  was  the  patriarch  of  German  literature,  and  the  oompanioa 
and  minister  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  It  was  not  to  levy  from 
the  republic  of  science  the  tribute  which  be  had  drawn  fvem  the 
regions  of  fg^noy  i  for  he  had  rebelled  against  all  the  rules  and 
statutes  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Crowned  with  laurels  as 
the  rightful  successor  of  Homer  and  Shakspeiu^f  he  coveted  also 
the  diadem  of  Neuyion;  and  if  he  could  not  command  its  mate- 
rials from  the  virgin  gold  of  a  profound  intelleet,  he  hoped  to 
receive  them,  grain  by  grain,  from  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals.  Like  Aristotle,  whom  he  seemed  ambitious  to  rival,  he 
appears  to  have  intentionally  obscured  wh£|t  he  could  not  illustrate, 

*  and  to  hay^  affected  to  be  profound  when  he  was  only  disguis- 

<  ing  his  ignorance ;'  and  he  will  certainly  succeed  in  doing 
for  his  future  admirers  in  science,  what  one  of  his  latest  biogra- 
phers alleges  he  has  already  done  for  his  present  admirers  in  lite- 
rature.    ^  He  has  designedly  thrown   into  his  later  works   a 

*  quantity  of  enigmatical  and  unintelligible  writing,  by  way  of 
^  keeping  up  a  system  of  discussion  and  strife  upon  his  own 

<  meaning  among  the  eritics  of  his  country.    These  disputes,  had 

<  his  meaning  been  of  any  value  in  his  own  eyes,  he  would  natu- 

*  rally  have  settled  by  a  few  authoritative  words  from  himself} 

*  but  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  alive  the  feud  in  a  ease  where  it 
^  was  of  importanee  that  bis  name  should  continue  to  agitate  the 

*  world,  but  of  none  at  all  that  he  should  be  rightly  inter- 
^preted.'* 

When  Pope  is  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  mighty  Stagi- 
rite,  he  seems  to  have  seen  Goethe  *  casting  his  shadow  before 

*  him»  :— 

<  Foey^s,  a  race  long  unconfined  afld  free. 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savag^e  liberty- 
Received  his  laws,  aad  stood  convineed  Hwet  fit, 
Who  coa^ner  d  oature  should  preside  oVr  wil.* 

•  Life  ol  6os9H«,  Ene^op,  Sriiannica,  7th  Edit.  Vol.  x.  p.  §09. 
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Art.  V, — Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticisnif  exhibiting  a  System^ 
atic  View  of  that  Science.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast.     8vo.     Edinburgh :  1839. 


T 


HIS  work  is  of  the  same  class  with  Mr  Hart  well  Home's  well- 
known  *  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures.'  Its  author  is  a 
Professor  in  the  College  of  Belfast,  where  he  gives  lectures  on 
Biblical  Criticism  to  the  clerical  students  belonging  to  that 
body  of  Presbyterians  which  accords  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline with  the  Established  Church  of-  Scotland.  The  finances 
of  this  class  of  students  will  seldom  admit  of  their  purchasing 
Mr  Home's  four  volumes ;  and  as  the  part  which  treats  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  less  than  an  eighth  of  the  whole,  has  not  been 
published  separately,  a  cheap  treatise,  which  might  be  substituted 
for  it  was  obviously  required. 

This  want  Dr  Davidson  has  endeavoured  to  supply,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  produce  a  better  book  than  Mr  Home's ;  of 
which  he  says,  that  '  he  found  it  behind  the  state  of  theological 

*  learning.  Havinor  access  to  the  latest  investigations  of  Ger- 
^  man  authors,  he  discovered  Mr  Home's  total  silence  respecting 

*  them.     Inaccuracies,  which  old  writers  fell  into,  were  not  cor- 

*  rected ;  and  many  errors  in  discussing  subjects  were  commit- 
^  ted,'  In  this  judgment  we  entirely  concur;  with  this  addition^ 
that  Mr  Home's  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  compilation  made 
up  of  passages  from  diflferent  authors,  which  are  often  inconsis- 
tent ;  and  that  we  cannot  trace  in  it  that  pervading  influence  of  a 
clear  and  vigorous  mind,  by  which  alone  these  discordant  ele^ 
ments  could  be  blended  together. 

All  the  subjects  connected  with  Biblical  Criticism,  which  are 
within  the  pale  of  what  a  parochial  minister  may  advantageously 
know,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  present  volume ;  and  the  infor^ 
mation  which  it  contains,  while  it  is  sufficiently  copious  for  any 
ordinary  student,  is  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  t}ian  that  in  the 
larger  work  of  Mr  Home.  The  examination  of  those  passages 
in  the  received  text  of  the  New  Testament  (and  of  course  in  our 
authorized  translation)  which  have  been  impeached  either  as 
spurious  or  as  incorrect,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work,  and  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  it.  Eight 
passages,  which  have  been  alleged  to  be  interpolations,  are  exa- 
mined ;  and,  after  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them,  a  decision  is  given  in  favour  of  all ;  except  the  JDoxo- 
logy  in  Matt.  vi.  13,  and  the  well-known  text,  1  John  v.  7, 
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relating  to  the  *  heavenly  witnesses/  We  should  observe  that 
the  words  in  the  narration  of  the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  (Acts 
ix.  6,  6,)  which  are  not  known  to  exist  in  a  single  Greek 
manuscript,  are  not  one  of  the  eight  passages  examined. 
Of  the  spuriousness  of  these  words,  there  can  be  no  question 
among  critics.  Their  supposed  unimportance  has  hitherto  pre- 
served them  from  animadversion  ;  but,  after  the  argument  drawn 
from  them  by  a  late  infidel  writer  against  the  truth  of  the  whole 
narration,  they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  noticed  as  a  third 
interpolation.  Of  texts,  in  which  the  correct  reading  is  disputed, 
the  author  only  notices  the  two  celebrated  ones.  Acts  xx.  28, 
and  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  After  stating  the  arguments  in  support  of 
each  reading,  he  decides,  in  the  former  case,  in  favour  of  uvplov^ 
and  in  the  latter  in  favour  of  ©foV.  We  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  him  in  all  these  conclusions ;  but  we  must  admit  that  he 
has  given  a  correct  view  of  the  evidence  in  each  case ;  and  his 
decisions  will  probably  be  acquiesced  in  by  a  large  proportion  of 
his  readers. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we  shall  now,  with- 
out following  the  author  either  in  his  arrangement  or  his  argu- 
ments, proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  interesting  topics  which 
he  brings  before,  or  suggests  to  us. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Old,  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  Dr 
Davidson  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  *  it  was  begun  earlier, 
*  and  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted.'  We  must,  however,  go 
deeper  into  the  matter  than  this.  The  truth  is,  that  since  Bib* 
lical  Criticism  began  to  be  cultivated,  there  have  always  been  per- 
sons of  consideration  in  every  Church,  by  whom  its  application 
to  the  Old  Testament  has  been  regarded  as  an  unhallowed  work. 
The  time  has  indeed  gone  by  when  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  was  contended  for  by  Protestant  Churches  as  an 
article  of  faith ;  but  even  at  this  day,  Jewish  and  ultra-Jewish 
prejudices  on  this  subject  prevail  among  many  Christians ;  and 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  will  only  be  tolerated  on  the 
condition  of  its  being  rendered  absolutely  inefficient.  The  grand 
distinction  between  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that 
of  the  New,  appears  to  be  this : — In  the  former,  we  meet  with 
a  far  greater  number  of  cases  than  we  do  in  the  latter,  where 
there  exists  an  exigency  for  departing  from  the  received  reading ; — 
where  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  admits  of  no  satisfactory  inter* 
pretation ;  or  is  inconsistent  with  a  parallel  passage  or  with  chro- 
nology ;  or  with  the  alphabetical  arrangement  or  parallelism,  in 
passages  where  the  context  shows  that  such  originally  existed. 
There  are  a  few  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  whtre,  of  two 
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or  more  cotnpetingf  readingsj,  one  appears  more  suitable  to  tbo 
context)  or  knore  conformable  to  the  usus  hqumdi  of  the  author ) 
but  such  exi^fencies  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  of  so  decided  a 
nature  as  those  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in 
the  books  posterior  to  the  Pentateuch*  The  consequence  of  this 
has  been,  that,  in  determining  the  genuine  reading  of  a  passage 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  thing  chiefly  attended  to  has  been 
iht  fvidehce ;  that  is^  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  MS. 
versions  and  quotations  in  which  each  reading  is  known  to  be 
found;  and  that  a  conjectural  reading,  that  is,  a  reading  for 
which  no  evidence  of  this  kind  can  be  produced,  has  been  rejected 
by  most  critics  as  inadmissible. 

This  might  pass  without  much  animadversion,  as  it  would  oe^ 
caslon  but  little  practical  inconvenience,  if  the  New  Testament 
alone  Were  to  be  the  subject  of  criticism ;  but  when  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  Hebnew  Scriptures, 
its  unsoundness  and  its  consequent  inefficiency  are  so  apparent^ 
as  to  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  first  principles^ 
and  of  examinihg  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  latent  fallacy.  We  object^  then,  to  the  aj^sumption^ 
that  it  is  by  ^vidism^  alone  that  we  should  determine  which  is  the 

genuine  reading  of  a  disputed  passage^     Even  in  cases  where  no 

{^reference  is  to  be  given  to  any  of  the  readings  on  account  of  its 
ntrinsic  goodness,  We  OUght  certainly  to  attend  to  the  proba* 
bility  of  each  reading  giving  occasion  for  the  others  5 — taking  into 
account  the  known  ways  in  which  the  text  has  been  corrupted,  in 
other  instances,  by  careless  transcribers  or  critical  revisers  J  and 

we  ought  also  to  attend  to  the  probability  of  each  reading  pre^ 

vailing  over  the  others  hotti  causes  independent  of  its  genuineness. 

We  ought,  in  short,  to  consider  tne  observed  state  6f  th* 

evidence  as  a  phenomenon,  of  which  the  genuineness  of  each 

heading  is  a  possible  cau^e.  We  want  to  determine  the  proba- 
bility of  each  of  these  possible  causes  being  the  true  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  ;  and  for  this  mathematical  science  furnishes  us 
with  the  fbllowing  rule :  We  must  estimate,  as  well  as  we  c^n, 
first,  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  each  cause ;  and  secondly, 
the  probability  that  each  cause,  if  in  existence,  eould  pi*oduce 
the  phenomenon.  The  product  of  these  two  probabilities  for 
any  cause,  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  similar  products,  etpressei 
the  probability  of  that  being  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  first  probability,  which  we  may  call 
the  Iftteirnal  probability  of  the  reading,  depends  on  the  exegetical, 
chronological,  or  other  etlgency,  which  leads  us  to  reject  a 
reading  as  what  t^uld  not  be  genuine  t  or  on  the  consideration 
6f  style)  pitntllelism,  antithesis,  ot  subsequent  referenct^,  which 
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lead  «l  to  prefer  one  to  another  of  Wadings,  which  are  both  or  all 
of  them  admissible.  In  the  NeW  Teslament,  the  internal  pro- 
bability of  one  reading  is  seldom  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  reading  which  competed  with  it ;  and  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  other  factor — the 
external  probability — which  almost  always  determines  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  product.  But  not  so  in  the  Old  Testament, 
In  a  vast  ntimber  of  cases,  the  internal  probability  of  one  reading 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  another,  that  a  very  slight  degree 
of  external  probability  will  sufiSce  to  give  the  latter  reading  a 
decided  preponderance. 

We  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said^  by  an  example  taken 
from  each  part  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  We  do  not  at  present 
recollect  an  instance  in  the  New  Tei^tament,  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  internal  probability  in  favour  of  a  reading, 
which  is  hot  also  supported  by  strong  external  evidence,  than  in 
the  case  of  mM^iM  for  «y«^5  in  John  vii.  12.  The  former 
word  is  a  favourite  one  ^ith  St  John,  occurring  above  twenty 
times  in  his  writings ;  while  the  latter  is  in  no  other  place  used 
by  hitii  as  an  adjective,  his  word  for  *  good '  being  elsewhere 
always  xdbxU,  Again,  the  sentence  was  evidently  intended  tO 
contain  an  antithesis,  and  this  is  much  stronger  and  clearer  if  we 
read  ixn^ttif,  '^  Sonie  said,  He  is  trite ;  others  said.  Nay ;  but 
*  he  deceimlh  the  pet)ple.*  Lastly,  if  we  adopt  this  reading,  the 
18th  Verse  will  appear  to  contain  a  reference  to  this  saying  of 
some  of  the  multitude ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that 
the  Evangelist  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of  that  reference ;  but 
there  can  be  nothing  of  this  if  ^W?  be  gpenuine.  These  con* 
siderations,  combined  together,  certainly  produce  a  very  high 
degree  of  internal  probability  in  favour  of  «Ati#i»if5  but  we 
suspect  that  very  few  critics  Would  consider  it  as  sufficient  t6 

f)lace  that  reading  in  competition  with  the  received  one.  There 
s  evidence  for  it — evidence  which  ought  not  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  Griesbach  ahd  Scholz  ;  but  certainly  not  sufficient  tO 
allow  the  internal  probability  in  its  favour  to  decide  the  question. 
This  may  be  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  the  internal  proba- 
bility for  i'^a^i  J  but  it  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  more  probabte 
that  iXi^titU  should  haVe  been  once  or  twice  erroneously  Written  for 
iy*li^,  than  that,  being  the  genuine  reading,  and  havihg  nbthin^ 
to  tender  it  uttpopular,  it  should  hive  been  completely  supplanted 
by  a  word  which  originated  in  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber.* 


*  In  this  instance,  th^  eonsideratioii  hito  ito  place  oh  Which  in  btfaer 
instances  so  much  depends ; — from  wUth  tli  the  tWd  ^Mditagti  wottld  tills 
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The  total  probability  for  <ey»*«5,  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
external  and  the  internal  probabilities,  is  thus  far  greater  than 
that  for  M)iinMs;  and  it  would  have  been  so,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, had  aXii6tm  been  altogether  unsupported  by  evidence. 

In  this  last  instance,  and,  we  may  say,  generally  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  there  is  an  internal  probability  for  preferring  a 
new  reading  to  that  which  is  generally  received,  the  choice  is 
between* a  good  reading  and  a  better.  The  received  reading  was 
in  this  instance  unexceptionable :  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
searching  for  another ;  but,  when  another  offered  itself  to  our 
notice  in  ancient  documents,  we  could  not  but.  be  struck  with  its 
superior  excellence ;  it  commended  itself  to  our  judgments  as 
mor^  likely  to  be  genuine.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  often 
very  different.  In  numbers  of  instances  the  received  reading  is 
such  as  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  sacred  penman 
could  have  written  ;  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  some  evident  mark 
of  corruption.  In  such  cases,  we  anxiously  search  the  MSS.  and 
ancient  versions,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  some  trace  of  a  different 
reading ;  and  very  frequently  we  are  not  disappointed  :  some  one 
or  more  of  these  documents  contains  a  reading  which  satisfies 
the  exigency  that  we  have  observed  to  exist,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  might  easily  have  been  corrupted  into  the  received 
reading.  The  amount  of  external  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
reading  like  this,  is  of  little  importance.  A  single  version  may 
be  conclusive.  Nay,  the  exigency  may  be  so  strong,  that  a 
reading,  which  will  meet  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  may  have 
irresistible  claims  to  be  received  into  the  text  of  a  critical  edition, 
though  sanctioned  by  no  existing  MS.  or  version. 

We  stated  that  we  should  give  an  illustration  of  our  views  from 
the  Old  Testament.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  28,  the  sons  of  Samuel  are 
said  to  be  *  the  first-boril,  And-the-second,  and  Abiah ; ' — we 
^  merely  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  word  ^^JD')  its  English  equivalent. 
This  Hebrew  word  is  quite  as  unlikely  to  be  a  proper  name,  as 
its  translation  into  English  would  be ;  and,  besides,  we  are  else- 
where told  that  the  sons  of  Samuel  were  Joel  and  Abiah.  Can 
we  hesitate  then  to  pronounce  that  the  genuine  reading  in  this 

{)lace  was  '  the  first-born  Joel,  and  the  second  Abiah?'  A  care^ 
ess  transcriber  allowed  the  word  *  Joel '  to  drop  from  the  text ; 
and  a  stupid  reviser  inserted  between  the  two  remaining  words 
the  conjunction,  which  he  supposed  to  be  wanting.      Neither 


otbec  most  naturally  arise  ?     Whichever  reading  was  genuine,  the  other 

probably  arose  from  a  misunderstood  abbreviation:  A0^^  may  have 
unciantly  siood^for  both  adjectives. 
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MS.  nor  tersion  favours  the  proposed  reading ;  it  is  a  conjecturey 
and,  as  such,  would  be  unceremoniously  rejected  by  many.  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  required  in  order  to  reconcile  the  passage 
with  the  other  texts  where  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  is  named. 
The  internal  probability  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genuine  read- 
ing, even  when  multiplied  by  the  small  fraction  which  expresses, 
the  probability  that,  being  so,  it  should  be  found  in  neither  MS, 
nor  version,  is  still  vastly  greater  than  the  internal  probability  in 
favour  of  the  received  reading. 

This  last  observation  suggests  a  second  reason  why,  in  com- 
mon with  Bishop  Marsh  and  other  eminent  critics,  we  would 
admit  conjecture  in  dealing  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, while  we  would' reject  it  in  respect  to  the  New.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  exigency  for  altering  the  received 
reading,  is  often  far  stronger  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the 
New.  We  add  that  the  probability  of  the  genuine  reading 
having  disappeared  altogether  both  from  MSS.  and  versions, 
though  small  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  any 
thing  like  so  small  as  it  is  in  the  New.  Now,  in  order  that  a 
conjectural  emendation  should  be  preferable  to  the  received 
reading,  the  exigency  which  it  satisfies  must  be  so  great,  that  its 
internal  probability,  multiplied  by  the  small  fraction  which 
expresses  the  probability  last  described,  exceeds  the  internal 
probability  of  the  received  reading.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  the  canon  and  the 
earliest  version  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  years;  while 
the  recension*  or  revision  of  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  every 
known  MS.,  is  still  more  recent,  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
very  possible  case ;  but  we  deny  its  possibility  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  MSS.  and  versions  of  the  latter  have  probably  no 
common  origin  more  recent  than  the  autographs  of  the  inspired 
writers ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  none  more  recent  than  the  two 
collections,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Evangelion  and  the 
JpostoloSy  which  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  The  probability  of  a  corruption  having  taken  place  in 
any  particular  instance,  in  passing  from  the  autograph  to  the 
collection,  is  very  slight ;  and  the  probability  is  slighter  still, 
that  a  reading  should  be  absent  from  all  the  copies  with  which 


*  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  revision  of  tbe  text  of  an  ancient  author 
by  a  critical  editor,  and  of  the  form  of  the  text  when  -so  revised,  is  per- 
haps not  yet  sufficiently  established  in  onr  language  for  general  use. 
It  baa'  been  used,  however,  by  many  writers  before  ns ;  and  we  cannot 
ditpenie  with  it  without  very  inco|ivenient  circumlocution. 
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we  are  iicqualtited,  if  it  were  found  in  their  common  orlginb  Wfe 
thihk  that  the  very  small  probability  df  this  being  the  case^ 
cannot,  in  any  instance,  be  counterpoised  by  the  internal  prdba* 
bility  in  favour  of  a  conjectural  emendation;  but  in  th^  Old 
Testament  it  is^  as  we  have  said,  otherwise.  The  external  pi^o- 
.babiiity  to  be  overcome  is  less,  while  the  internal  probability 
arising  firom  the  exigency  is  often  much  greater.  Let  it  bid 
observed  too,  that,  even  in  the  cade  of  the  New  Testament,  it  ia 
only  such  emendations  as  are  unsupported  by  any  eridence  that 
we  consider  inadmissible.  The  authority  of  a  single  ancient 
version,  or  the  distinct  testimony  of  a  single  Father,  proving  that 
the  reading  once  existed  in  Greek  MS 8.,  though  it  is  not  known 
to  exist  in  any  that  we  now  possess,  may  reduce  the  external 
probability  against  the  emendation  so  much,  as  to  allow  the 
internal  probability  in  its  favour  to  prevail ;  xaot^  especially^  if 
the  reading  which  has  disappeared  should  have  been  an  unpo<- 
pular  one,  and  if  the  derivation  from  it  of  that  which  is  found  iu 
our  ptesent  copies  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  probable  manner. 

Tne  objection  which  has  been  frequently  urged  against  the 
use  of  conjecture  in  the  criticism  of  any  part  of  Scripture^ 

f rounded  oh  the  Care  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  provU 
ence  of  God  would  take  of  its  text,  appears  to  us  to  have  hO 
feolldity.  We  tread  on  dangerous  ground^  when  We  attempt  to 
prescribe  What  Divine  Providence  otight  to  do.  No  doubt^  th« 
Almighty,  by  a  continued  ftuccessloft  Of  miracles,  might  hav« 
transmitted  his  word,  pure  from  the  slightest  corruption,  to  each 
individual  of  our  rabe,  in  his  oWn  tongue.  No  otte^  however^ 
will  pretend  that  He  has  done  this,  OJr  atiy  thing  like  it ;  and  at 
What  point  short  of  it  He  has  stopped,  it  would  be  presumptttoua 
for  any  one  to  decide.  If  it  be  alleged,  that^  by  prfeserving  td 
us  attcient  MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations.  He  has  givett  sufficient 
means  of  restoring  the  genuine  text,  to  those  Who  know  hoi^  to 
Use  them,  and  that,  therefore,  conjecture  must  be  unnecessary  $ 
the  reply  is  obvious.  The  critical  Sagacity  which  leads  to  a 
conjectural  emendation,  is  as  much  the  gift  of  God  as  a  MS.  ot 
a  Version.  Besides,  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  that  th§ 
means  of  restoring  the  genuine  text,  which  have  just  been  eiktt* 
merated,  are  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament)  W6 
deny  that  they  are  so. 

Among  the  kinds  of  exigency  which  give  rise  lo  an  inlernal 
probability  in  favour  of  a  reading,  we  have  designedly  omitted 
to  mention  theological  and  grammatical  exigencies.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  former  of  these  should  not  be  acknowledged  in 
criticism*  The  object  of  eriticising  th^  sftored  text  is  t«  aseer- 
tain  how  it  waa  originally  written^  with  %  tieW  to  tiite  timt  is 
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the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd 
to  reverse  this  process,  and  to  set  out  with  assuming  the  exists 
ence  of  a  necessity  for  moulding  the  text  to  a  conformity  with 
our  preconceived  notions.  The  only  use  that  we  can  legitimate* 
ly  make  of  theology  in  criticism,  is  of  an  historical  nature. 
The  views  that  we  know  to  have  prevailed  at  the  timet  and 
places  at  which  MSS.  or  versions  were  made,  may  account  for 
a  prefefeilce  hliving  been  given  to  that  reading  of  a  disputed 
passage  whith  Would  be  most  popular  with  those  who  held  such 
VieWSk  This  consideration  may  have  great  weight,  when  we 
come  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the  observed  state  of  the 
evidence  having  resulted  &om  the  genuineness  of  the  different 
readings.  For  example,  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  read  'iD«^t;  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  We 
have  no  right  to  say  that  the  internal  probability  of  eithet  of 
these  readings  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other;  the  question 
must  be  decided  by  ellernal  probability  alone.  The  disputed 
Word  occurs  irt  our  five  most  aticient  MSS.^  and  in  some  few  mo* 
derh  ones  5  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  in  the  quotations  of  seve*- 
ral  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedoh  J-^it  i«  wanting  in  the  great  majority  of  the  MSS. 
written  in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  after  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  become  a  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  bur  later  MSS.  were  written  by  membefs  of  the 
Greek  church ;  ahd  that  the  othission  of  the  word  in  question 
would  be  considered  by  theih  as  favouring  their  peculiar  opin- 
ion^. This  divided  state  of  the  evidence  being  considered  as  A 
phenoitaenon  to  be  accounted  for^  we  think  it  will  be  generally 
admitted,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  word  is  a  fat 
ttOre  pi^bable  cause  of  it  than  its  spuriousness.  If  it  be  not 
genuine,  ho  motive  can  be  assigned  for  its  being  fraudulently 
inserted ;  and  its  being  introduced  accidentally  into  so  large  a 
number  of  independent  ancient  documents,  is  improbable  in  the 
highest  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  genuine,  its  omis*- 
Siort  ih  the  later  Greek  MSS.  is  easily  accounted  for  by  what  we 
know  of  the  theological  views  of  the  writers*  If  they  would  not 
Strike  it  out  of  the  text,  they  would,  at  any  rate,  have  little 
scruple  in  preftrring  the  reading  of  a  MS.  in  Which  it  had  accU 
dentally  been  omitted.  It  mUst  be  recollected,  however,  that 
it  is  ttot  hccessary  that  there  should  be  a  probfibk  Way  of  ae* 
Counting  For  the  phenoknenon,  using  the  word  in  its  popular 
sense.  The  ways  of  accounting  for  it  may  all  be,  eonsidered  in 
themselves,  highly  improbable.  Still,  as  the  phenomeaen  has 
taken  plate,  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  ways  of  ao* 
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counting'  for  it,  one  of  them  must  be  the  true  way ;  and  which  way 
that  is,  must  be  decided  by  estimating  their  relative  probabilities. 
If  it  could  be  shown,  that  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  word 
'iv^w,  if  genuine,  could  not  be  absent  from  so  many  late  MSS., 
we  should  still  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  genuine;  because  it 
is  many  thousands  to  one,  that,  if  it  were  spurious,  it  could  not 
be  found  in  so  many  ancient  documents. 

With  respect  to  grammatical  exigencies,  a  little  explanation 
is  necessary.  We  have  already  admitted  that  the  usm  loquendi 
of  an  author,  or  the  style  of  a  particular  book,  may  produce  an 
internal  probability  in  favour  of  one  reading  as  compared  with 
another;  and,  if  the  author  be  in  the  habit  of  using  strictly 
grammatical  language,  a  deviation  from  it  will  certainly  render  a 
reading  suspicious.  But  the  reverse  of  this  may  as  reaaily  occur. 
When  there  are  two  readings  expressing  the  same  sense ;  one 
of  which  involves  a  solecism,  while  the  other  does  not ;  there 
may  be  cases,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  even  the  internal 
probability  may  be  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  in  all  cases, 
when  we  come  to  weigh  the  external  probability,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  greater  likelihood  that  a  critical  reviser 
would  substitute  a  grammatical  for  an  ungrammatical  expression  ; 
than  that  the  latter  should,  either  by  accident  or  design,  take  the 
place  of  the  former. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  Pentateuch  in  particular,  that  an  appeal  has  been 
made,  we  think  most  improperly,  to  grammatical  exigencies. 
The  text  of  this  very  ancient  part  of  the  Bible,  has  been  tried  by 
those  rules  of  grammar  which  prevailed  at  a  subsequent  period 
when  the  language  was  settled ;  and,  where  these  rules  have  been 
violated,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  hasty  critics  to  be  unques- 
tionably corrupted;  more  especially  if  the  Samaritan  MSS.  are 
in  those  places  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar.  A 
sounder  judgment  would,  we  think,  draw  a  different  inference ; — 
that  the  Hebrew  text  in  these  places  preserves  ancient  forms, 
which  were  disused  when  the  language  attained  to  maturity; 
while  the  Samaritan  has  been  corrected  at  a  late  age  by  one  who 
saw  nothing  in  these  ancient  forms  but  blemishes.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  whether  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Samaritan  text  be  right  in  such  cases  as  these.  The  sense 
is  the  same ;  and  the  Hebrew,  though  written  in  the  ancient 
form,  is  read  in  the  modern.  j^VT?  ^^  example,  is  written  for 
the  feminine  gender ;  but  it  is  pointed,  and  must  be  read,  as  if  it 
were  j^n,  which  is  what  we  find  written  in  the  Samaritan  MSS. 
We  grant,  that,  so  far  as  respects  these  particular  words,  it  is 
unimportant  which  reading  we  adopt;  but  our  decision  as  to 
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them  materially  affects  the  credit  to  which  the  Samaritan  recen- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  is  entitled.  Its  correctness,  in  point  of 
grammar,  and,  we  may  add,  in  point  of  orthography,  (so  far,  at 
least,  as  respeets  the  quiescent  letters,)  has  led  some  critics  to  re- 
gard it  as  exhibiting  the  ancient  text,  as  well  as  the  ancient  cha- 
racters, of  the  Hebrews,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity.  We 
can  scarcely  think  that  any  one  will  persist  in  this  opinion,  who 
has  read  the  masterly  dissertation  of  Gesenius.  It  has  been 
shown  by  this  eminent  critic,  that  the  Samaritan  text  every  where 
exhibits  traces  of  the  reviser's  pen.  Its  characteristic  readings 
have  ,not  been  derived  from  an  ancient  source ;  but  have  origi- 
nated, at  a  comparatively  late  period,  in  attempts  to  improve  the 
text,  and  to  remove  its  supposed  blemishes.  Its  unsupported 
authority  in  favour  of  any  reading  can  be  worth  little ;  though, 
when  it  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  it  must  be  regarded  as  ma~ 
terially  confirming  the  testimony  of  that  version.  That  two  inde- 
pendent documents  should  coincide  in  an  erroneous  reading  is 
improbable ;  but,  if  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  were  genuine, 
the  old  Samaritan  text  must  have  agreed  with  it ;  and  it  may 
have  passed  through  the  revision,  without  being  altered  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  exigency  which  remain,  the  strongest 
is  certainly  that  which  arises  from  a  comparison  of  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament.  These  parallel  passages  are  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  those  which  we  meet  in  the  writings 
of  the  contemporary  Evangelists.  Slight  discrepancies  among 
the  latter  are  to  be  expected,  and  show  the  independence  of  the 
writers ;  while  minute  coincidences  are  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 

Eicion,  and  if  they  occur  in  only  some  copies,  while  others  ex- 
ibit  a  different  reading,  it  is  in  general  most  probable  that  the 
latter  is  what  the  Evangelist  wrote,  and  the  former  the  emenda- 
tion of  some  misjudging  critic.  But  the  case  is  widely  different, 
when  the  books,  in  which  the  parallel  passages  occur,  make  no 
pretension  to  having  been  written  in  the  same  age;  when  the 
later  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  copy,  and  when  he  evidently 
did  copy  from  the  earlier.  In  such  instances,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  two  documents  in 
respect  to  the  facts  recorded,  and  a  correspondence  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  respect  to  the  expressions  employed  in  recording  them. 
The  writer  ot  >  Chronicles,'  for  instance,  has  evidently  copied  long 
passages  from  the  earlier  historical  books.  In  doing  so,  he  no 
doubt  occasionally  omitted  an  incidental  proposition,  without 
which  the  sense  would  be  perfect ;  or  he  inserted  an  explanatory 
gloss ;  he  substituted  a  more  modern  word  for  one  that  had  be- 
come antiquated ;  or  a  plainer  for  a  more  obscure  expression* 
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But  we  etnnot  suppose  that  he  altered  the  senso  of  a  passagfe  i 
that  he  related  an  action  in  a  manner  substantially  different ;  that 
he  attributed  it  to  a  different  person,  or  represent^  it  as  oeeur^ 
ring  in  a  different  place.  If,  on  comparing  the  two  passages,  we 
perceive  such  a  difference  as  this,  we  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the 
eoncluHion  that  one  of  them  has  been  corrupted  by  n  transcriber; 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  two  will  frequently  enable  us 
to  point  out  precisely  what  the  corruption  has  been. 

The  examples  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  which  Kennfcott 
gave  in  his  first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Text,  might,  we  should  think,  have  satisfied  any  one  as  to  its 
utility  in  removing,  as  well  as  in  detecting,  corruptions.  It  is 
now,  however,  the  fashion  to  disregard  the  valuable  dissertations 
of  Kennicott ;  as  if  the  statements  which  they  contain  were  over- 
thrown  by  the  result  of  his  subsequent  collation  of  MSS.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  collation  only  proved  that  the  emendations  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  could  be  made  by  the  help  of  MSS.^ 
were  few  and  unimportant.  It  could  not  disprove,  what  had 
been  previously  established,  that  the  Hebrew  text  needed  emen« 
dations;  and  that  they  might  often  be  obtained  from  other 
sources — from  the  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  comparison  of 
parallel  passages.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  Hebrew  MSS. 
which  deserve  to  be  called  ancient;  we  have  none  which  can  com- 
pete in  point  of  antiquity  with  our  older  Greek  MSS.,  either  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  old. 
And,  still  more  unfortunately,  those  Hebrew  MSS.  which  are  in 
our  possession,  have  all  been  derived  from  a  text  that  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  standard  by  Rabbinical  authority  ; — it  is  not  easy  to  say 
at  what  precise  period,  but  certainly  after  the  preaching  of  Chris* 
tianity.  Of  course,  any  criticism  founded  on  MSS.  can  only 
restore  this  standard  text,  in  the  comparatively  few  instances  in 
which  our  present  editions  have  deviated  from  it.  It  can  be  of 
no  avail  with  respect  to  those  numerous  corruptions  which  ori- 
ginated prior  to,  or  at  the  time  of,  the  recension  from  which  this 
standard  text  derived  its  authority. 

In  order  to  purify  the  text  from  this  last  class  of  corruptions, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  versions.  We  must  not 
expect  that  these  will  in  every  case  be  available  for  our  purpose ; 
but  we  ought  certainly  to  make  all  the  use  of  them  in  our  power, 
before,  as  a  last  resource,  we  apply  for  the  aid  of  conjecture.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  might  at  first  be  considered,  to 
use  the  ancient  versions  aright  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text. 
The  versions  themselves  need  criticism.  As  they  appear  in  our 
Polyglots,  they  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  whea 
they  left  the  hands  of  the  original  translators.    Not  one  among 
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tbem  sil  bas  eaeaped  corruptiop  in  the  shape  of  eorrectiont  Th^ 
CbaWee  paraphwsesp  the  S^ptua^^int,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin» 
iiave  all  been,  al  one  time  or  another,  or  rather  at  many  differ- 
ent times,  more  or  less  altered,  in  order  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
Hebrew  text;  which  was  universally  rt'garded,  from  the  sixth 
eei^tury  or  thereabouts  till  a  very  recent  period,  as  an  invariable 
standardt  Many  editors,  too,  of  these  versions,  adopted  the 
£ftlse  principle,  that  the  more  nearly  a  version  approached  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  the  more  exoellent  it  must  be;  and  ac^ 
eordingly,  when  they  had  a  choice  of  MSS.,  they  followed  those 
which  deviated  least  from  this  standard,  even  when  they  were 
moderns  and  otherwise  of  little  authority.  Hence,  the  need  of 
critical  editions  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  conseiquent 
importance  of  secondary  versions  in  Biblical  criticis^m.  Ic  has 
often  been  rashly  said,  that  no  version  could  be  of  any  value 
in  criticism,  which  was  not  made  immediately  from  the  original. 
A  little  reflection  will,  however,  show  the  unsoundness  of  this 
remark.  A  primary  version  may  be  much  more  recent  than  a 
secondary  one ;  it  may  be  so  recent,  as  to  have  no  greater  critic 
cai  value  than  an  ordinary  MS.;  while  the  secondary  one  may 
preserve  original  readings  of  the  primary  version  from  which  it 
was  derived,  which  have  since  been  rejected.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  an  immediate 
version,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  is,  in  a  cri* 
tical  point  of  view,  of  no  value  whatever.  We  have  other  means 
of  knowing  what  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  was  at  the  time  when 
it  was  translated  into  Arabio ;  and  we  are  sure  that  those  emen- 
dations, as  an  authority  for  which  it  has  been  quoted,  will  not 
Testore  the  text  as  it  stood  in  that  age.  If  they  restore  the  text 
as  it  was  originally  written,  which,  however,  we  are  far  from  ady 
mitting,  it  can  only  be  because  the  translator  had  some  sagacity 
in  conjecturing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  verMon  of 
Chronicles,  which  is  a  mediate  version,  taken  from  the  Peshito 
Syriac,  is  a  very  valuable  document.  It  preserves  readings 
which  were  in  the  Peshito  at  the  time  when  it  was  translated  from 
it,  and  in  the  Hebrew  at  the  time  when  the  Peshito  was  trans* 
lated ;  but  which  are  no  longer  to  be'  found  either  in  the  Hebrew 
text  or  in  the  intermediate  version. 

Of  all  the  primary  versions  the  Septuagint  is  in  the  most  satis- 
factory state — thanks  to  the  critical  labours  of  Holmes ;  but  there 
is  still  much  wanting  before  we  can  obtain  suck  an  edition  of  it 
as  we  desire.  We  want  an  edition  which  shall  exhibit  with  aecu- 
nicy  the  text  of  the  old  Greek  translators ;  which  shall  point  out 
the  words  and  sentences  that  Origen  marked  with  an  obelus,  as 
^  'ng  waating  in  the  Hebrew  of  his  day }  or  with  a  lemniscus^ 
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as  being  there  read  in  a  different  manner ;  and  which  shall  also 
contain  in  a  different  character,  or  between  brackets,  the  addir 
tions  which  Origen  introduced  with  an  asterisk  from  Theodotion 
or  Symmachus.  Such  an  edition  as  this  cannot  be  prepared  from 
Greek  manuscripts  alone.  The  aid  of  the  secondary  versions  is 
necessary ;  and  this  has  already  furnished  us  with  what  we  want 
for  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  do  so  for  more.  The  versions  on  which  most  depen- 
dence is  to  be  placed,  are  the  two  Egyptian,  which  were  made 
before  the  revision  of  Origen,  and  which  are  consequently  free 
from  his  interpolations ;  and  the  Syriac  of  Paul  of  Telia,  which 
was  made  from  an  exact  transcript  of  Origen's  text,  and  contains 
his  critical  marks,  and,  in  many  places,  the  variations  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  In  this  country  the  Egyptian 
versions  have  attracted  most  attention.  Mr  Tattam,  who  has 
already  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  criticism 
by  his  publication  of  their  fragments,  has  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  whither  he  went  in  search  of  manuscripts  which  might 
contain  the  deficient  portions.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
perusal  of  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  which  he  has  procured,  both 
Egyptian  and  Syriac ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these, 
we  consider  him  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  portions 
of  the  Coptic  scriptures,  which  have  been  recovered  by  him,  will  of 
course  be  published ;  the  publication  commencing,  as  we  under- 
stand, with  the  book  of  Job.  The  Ethiopic  version  was  brought 
into  notice  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  agents  of  a  missionary 
society.  For  their  purposes,  however,  it  was  useless,  the  lan- 
guage being  no  longer  spoken ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  of  so 
early  a  date  as  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  criticism  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  On  the  continent,  the  Syriac  manuscripts,  which  contaia 
the  Hexaplarian  version,  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value ; 
and,  we  think,  with  good  reason.  Masius,  so  long  ago  as  1574, 
gave  an  account  of  the  book  of  Joshua  as  it  stood  in  one  of 
them ;  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  which,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  is  so  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Others  have 
followed  his  steps,  and  with  better  judgment.  The  books  edited 
by  Middledorpf  are  peculiarly  valuable.  He  has  completed  the 
publication  of  all  the  portions  of  this  version,  which  are  contained 
in  MSS,,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  him.  Two  other 
MSS.  have,  however,  been  just  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr 
Tattam,  containing  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Joshua.  We  trust 
that  they  will  be  edited  without  delay  ;  and  that  the  publication 
will  be  as  creditable  to  this  country,  as  those  of  Middledorpf 
have  been  to  his. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  Syriac  manuscripts,  there 
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is  little  difference  between  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  stood  in  Origen's 
copy,  and  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  critical  collation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts*  The  marks  of  Origen  appear  to  have 
been  placed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  critic  of  the  present 
day,  "who  should  compare  this  Hebrew  text  with  the  old  Greek 
version,  would  place  similar  marks.* 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  more  ancient  than  the  age 
of  Origen.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  Masoretic  recension,  which 
was  much  later,  and  possessed  much  less  authority ;  but  of  thaty 
which  was  the  common  parent  of  all  our  existing  MSS.,  masore- 
tic and  antimasoretic.  The  probability  is,  that  this  recension 
took  place  in  the  second  century;  and  that  one  at  least,  and 
perhaps  all,  of  the  Jewish  Greek  versions  which  were  then  made, 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  was  then  settled  by  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Jews.  It  was  the  general  opinion  among 
the  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  ^reat 
changes  were  then  made  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  these 
changes  were  made  out  of  enmity  to  them.  The  Christians 
charged  them  in  particular  with  curtailing  the  patriarchal  chro- 
nology, and  with  altering  or  omitting  certain  texts  that  had  been 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  has  varied  in  respect  to  such  charges. 
Christians  now  argue  as  Jews  argued  formerly ;  and  the  most 
of  them  would  consider  it  impious  to  assert  what  at  one  time  no 
uncircumcised  person  would  tnink  of  denying. 

In  our  opinion,  the  truth  lies  between  the  erroneous  extremes 
which  have  successively  found  favour  with  the  multitude.  We 
do  not  hold  with  the  orthodox  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
that,  where  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  differ,  the  latter  was 
always  right ;  nor  with  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
that  it  was  always  wrong.  We  do  not,  on  the  one  hand,  think 
it  a  sufficient  reason  for  implicitly  following  the  Septuagint,  that 
it  was  always  in  the  keeping  of  the  actual  Church  of  God ;  —of 
the  Jews  wnile  they  maintained  that  character,  and  of  the  Chris* 


♦  The  only  very  striking  instance  of  the  contrary  that  occurs  to  us, 
is  the  alleged  fact  of  Origen  having  obelized  the  36th  and  37th  verses 
of  Josh,  xxi; — verses  which,  though  rejected  by  the  Masora,  were  found 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  in  163  MSS.  out  of  237  that  they  examined, 
and  which  are  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  genuine.  It  is,  however,  not 
clear  to  us,  that  Origen  did  obelize  these  verses.  Masius  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  that  he  found  them  obelized  in  the  Syriac  MS. ;  but  that 
**  they  ought  to  be  obelized,  as  they  were  not  in  the  Hebrew."  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  intended  this  assertion  to  be  tantamount  to  the  other 
and  the  MS.  unfortunately  cannot  be  consulted. 

Vol,  lxxh.  no.  cxlv.  K 
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itsaog  after  th«y  succeeded  totbeir  place;  and  that  God's  aotaal 
church  oiust  not  he  suspected  of  falsifying  his  word,  whatever 
li^laspheming  Scribes  and  Pharisees  may  have  done.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  see  the  absurdity  which  Origen  imagined  that 
}ie  saw,  in  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  and  bis  apostles  would 
bring  forward  testimonies  from  the  Old  Testament,  if  they  knew 
that  these  testimonies  would  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews.  The 
same  foreknowledge  which  would  make  them  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  would  inform  them  also  that  the  corrupters  would  not 
^a?e  exclusive  access  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
jnent,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  falsify  it.  To  the  oppo«- 
site  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  Septuagint  our  only  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  is  pushed  too  far*  We  admit  it  to  have  weight; 
especially  when  connected  with  the  well-establisbed  fact,  that, 
previous  to  the  second  century,  the  Septuagint  version  was  highly 
approved  by  the  Jews :  it  was  only  then  that  they  discovered  its 
grievous  errors,  that  they  began  to  keep  a  yearly  fast  for  its  being 
made,  and  that  they  set  up  other  Greek  translations  in  opposition 
to  it.  But  a  belief  in  the  general  integrity  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion is  not  inconsistent  with  the  admissions  that  it  may  have  ori^ 
ginally  contained  many  errors,  arising  from  false  readings  as  well 
M  from  misinterpretation ;  and  that  even  the  very  correct  copy 
which  Origen  used  may  have  been  in  some  pUees  accidentally 
depraved. 

We  would,  then,  in  every  instance  where  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  copy  used  by  the  Greek  translators  appears  to  have  differed 
from  that  of  Origen's  copy,  endeavour  to  estimate  the  internal 
probability  of  the  two  readings,  and  the  probability  of  each  of 
;them  having  given  occasion  for  the  other ;  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  in  this  case  expressing  the  external  ]>robability»  By 
combining  these  two  probabilities  in  the  manner  already  described, 
we  shall  obtain  the  probability  of  each  reading  being  genuine. 
A  fair  application  of  this  method  would,  we  think,  decide  the 
majority  of  the  more  important  questions  respecting  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  The  balance  of  probability  will  sometimes  be 
in  faVoUr  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  We  will  mention 
»  few  of  the  cases  in  which  one  copy  contains  more  than  the 
€>ther ;  in  which,  consequently,  either  interpolation  or  mutilation 
must  have  taken  place.  The  Septuagint  contains  matter  which 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  in  Origen's  time  any  more  than  in  ours— in 
Josh.  XIX.  48 ;  xxl.  40  ;  Judg.  xvi.  13,  14;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  16.  In  the 
two  latter  of  these  passages  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  additional  matter  to  be  genuine.  Its  omission,  it  so^  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  homoioteleuton ;  while  its  insertion,  if 
Spurious,  is  inexplicablet    Each  passage,  it  is  true,  is  incomplete 
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itrithout  it  t  bdi  fbe  delect  is  not  so  obvious  aS  to  tempt  a  critta 
to  try  his  hand  at  amending  the  text ;  and  it  Would  require  the 
Yery  highest  degree  of  critical  nkill  to  produce  such  an  amend-^ 
ment  as  either  of  these.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  two  former 
passages,  the  additional  matter  is  evidently  spurious.  Its  omis« 
lioii,  if  geniune,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  $  while  the  translator 
i)f  a  copyist  may  have  supplied  it  from  the  subsequent  history. 
It  would  be  particularly  likely  that  the  translator  would  do  this, 
if  he  had  no  intention  of  translating  the  other  historical  books ) 
and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  these  books 
were  not  translated  by  the  same  individual  as  Joshua.  In  other 
passages^  the  Hebrew  contains  matter  which  the  Septuagint 
wants ;  genuine  matter  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  where  a  paragraph  has  been  omitted  in  the  transla-^ 
tion ;  and  spurious  matter  in  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of 
8  Sam.,  where  the  original  narrative,  as  it  appears  in  the  Sep« 
tuagint,  has  been  interpolated  and  altered  from  some  apocryphal 
history  of  David. 

In  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  derived  no  assistance  from   the  volume 
before  us;   the  views  of  its  author  being  wholly  at  variance 
with  ours,  in  respect  to  all  the  topics  on  which  We  have  touch* 
ed.     Neither  can  we  acquiesce  in  what  he  says  of  the  He* 
brew  language,  though  his  lecture  concerning  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  laboured  and  original  part  of  his  work.     He  has  made,  in- 
deed, some  observations  respecting  the  changes  that  time  produced 
In  the  language,  which  we  consider  well-founded  ;  and  which  are 
valuable,  as  bearing  against  the  notion  of  the  German  crfticsj 
that  the  Book  of  the  Law  which  Hilkiah  alleged  that  he  found  in 
the  Temple — that  is  to  say,  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have  it — 
'was  in  great  part  the  composition  of  his  son  Jeremiah.     Dr  Da>- 
vidson  is,  however,  not  satisfied  with  vindicating  the  genuineness 
of  the  Books  ascribed  to  Moses,  to  Solomon,  and  to  Isaiah^  from 
the  cavils  of  modern  critics.     He  contends  that  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  ancient 
of  languages.     Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  Opinion. 
There  is,  however,  something  very  strange  in  its  being  still  en- 
tertained by  any  one  who  has  considered  the  subject.    rJow  that 
bhilology  has  become  a  science,  and  comparative  grammar  has 
been  extensively  studied,  we  should  almost  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  find  an  astronomer  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe. 

We  much  prefer  what  is  said  of  the  language  and  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  lecture  on  the  former  explains  and  de- 
leribes,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  its  three  constituent  parts  ^ 
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the  common  or  Hellenic  language,  tbe  JeMrish  element,  and  theEc* 
clesiastical  element.  These  elements  could  only  have  been  blended 
together  in  the  manner  in  which  they  appear  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  Christian  writers  of  Hebrew  origin ;  and  these  writers 
could  only  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  reputed  authors ;  as  it  was 
ordered  by  Providence  that,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  a  complete  estrangement  took  place  between  the  Jew* 
ish  and  the  Gentile  Churches;  so  that  a  forgery  of  a  later  age, 
if  made  by  those  who  were  alone  competent  to  make  it,  could 
never  have  gained  currency  among  the  fi^reat  body  of  Christians* 
This  ai^ument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  slightly  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  we  lecture ;  but 
its  full  weight  is  not  given  to  it,  as  it  is  in  Mr  Norton's  Evidences 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  An  apprehension  was  possibly 
entertained,  that,  if  the  style  of  these  writings  in  general  were 
rec(^nised  as  legitimate  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  the  style 
of  some  particular  portions  of  them  could  not  fairly  be  objected 
to  asf  evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  Great  painS  have  been 
taken  by  Dr  Davidson  to  refute  the  arguments  of  this  nature, 
adduced  by  Credner,  against  the  genuineness  of  the  history  of 
the  Adulteress ;  and  by  him  and  Mr  Norton  against  that  of  the 
last  twelve  verses  in  our  copies  of  St  Mark's  Gospel.  After  all, 
however,  the  latter  of  these  two  paragraphs  remains,  and  will 
remain,  of  very  doubtful  authority ;  and  probably  we  may  say 
the  same  of  the  former,  although  we  think,  that  i£  the  original 
text  of  the  passage  wrere  ascertained  by  a  judicious  application 
of  the  lower  criticism,  the  passage  itself  would  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  fair  exercise  of  the  higher.  Neither  Griesbach,  how- 
ever, nor  Scholz,  who  has  in  this  instance  servilely  followed 
him,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  genuine  text..  The  former 
(reserving  the  consideration  of  the  passage  for  his  critical  com- 
mentary, which  he  did  not  live  to  carry  so  far)  contented  himself 
with  giving,  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  first,  the  re- 
ceived text;  secondly,  that  of  the  Cambridge  MS.,  which  is  in 
this  place  evidently  a  re-translation  from  a  Latin  version,  and  is 
consequently  of  no  authority  whatever  as  respects  the  phraseo^ 
logy  of  the  passage ;  and  thirdly,  a  confused  medley  of  tne  read- 
inp^s  of  all  other  MSS.,  put  together  without  any  exercise  of 
critical  judgment.  The*  first  and  third  of  these  contain  between 
them  the  original  text;  but  neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  as 
,  exhibiting  it  even  approximately. 

We  should  have  liked  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  coa- 
troversy  respecting  the  Greek  article;  as  Bishop  Middleton's 
theory  respecting  it  has  been  zealously  defended  by  Dr  Davidsoi^ 
against  the  objections  of  Professor  Stuart;  but  we  think  ,th^ 
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elassification  of  Greek  MSS.  a  more  generally  interesting  topic, 
and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  both. 

On  this  subject  the  information  contained  in  the  volume  before 
OS,  is  far  more  copious  and  satisfactory  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  English  work.  The  original  system  of  Griesbach,  the 
modification  of  it  proposed  by  Hug,  which  has  in  fact  superseded 
it,  the  rival  system  of  Scholz  and  Rink,  and  that  of  Professor 
Lee,  who  rejects  all  classification,  are  severally  described ;  and 
the  author  concludes  with  a  modest  statement  of  his  own  opinion, 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  classification  of  Scholz ; — or,  we  should 
rather  say,  in  decided  opposition  to  those  of  Griesbach  and  Hug ; 
— for  he  seems  to  think  that  the  views  of  Professor  Lee  may 
ultimately  prevail,  though  as  yet  he  is  not  prepared  to  embrace 
them. 

We  will  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  among  the 
learned,  respecting  both  the  classification  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  critical  use  to  be  made  of  this  classifi- 
cation ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  though  certainly  connect- 
ed with  the  other,  and  often  confounded  with  'it.  The  original 
system  of  Griesbach  may  be  considered  as  exploded.  The  con- 
troversy now  lies  between  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  system 
of  Scholz  and  those  of  Hug's  modification  of  Griesbach's  system, 
for  such  the  latter  justly  considered  it  to  be.  In  his  last  pub- 
lished work,  the  Second  Part  of  his  Critical  Commentary,  he 
notices  the  points  in  which  Hug's  system  and  his  own  agree ; 
and  though  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  admit  that  he  was  alto- 
gether in  error  as  to  those  m  which  they  differ,  he  certainly  goes 
very  far  in  acceding  to  Hug's  views  ;  quite  as  far,  we  think,  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  require  from  the  aged  critic  an  aban- 
donment, in  express  terms,  of  a  theory  which  he  had  cherished 
during  his  whole  life. 

Hug's  system  was,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
evading  the  objections  that  had  been  most  successfully  urged 
against  that  of  Griesbach,  retaining  those  parts  of  the  latter 
which  had  escaped  animadversion.  It  was  objected  against 
Griesbach  by  Matthsei,  and  in  our  own  country  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Laurence,  that  his  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
recensions  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same ;  that  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  MSS.  said  to  belong  to  these  two  recensions 
was  arbitrarily  drawn  ;  and  that  the  quotations  of  the  Alexan- 
drine fathers,  Clement  and  Origen,  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  the  Western  fathers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian ;  or  rather, 
that  they  agreed  with  these  latter  much  better  than  they  did  with 
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thoso  of  tba  later  Alexandrine  fathers,  Athanaeius  and  Cyril. 
This  last  fact  was  established  by  Archbishop  Laurence,  on  ft 
comparison  of  326  quotations  of  Origen ;  118  of  which  he  found 
to  be  supported  by  Western  authority  alone,  90  by  both  Western 
and  Alexandrine,  and  only  18  by  Alexandrine  alone  ;  and  it  bore 
hard  on  the  theory  of  Griesbach,  who  had,  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  bis  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  represented  the  quo- 
tations of  Origen  and  Clement  as  exhibiting  a  text  *  differing  in 
^  its  whole  habit  and  its  entire  colouring'  from  that  found  in  the 
quotations  of  TertuUian  and  Cyprian.*^  The  absurd  exaggera* 
tion  of  this  statement  was  manifest  on  the  face  of  it ;  but  it  was 
shown  by  Archbishop  Laurence  that  it  was  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth*. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the  fact, 
which  could  be  but  ill  e^cplained.oa  Grieiibaoh's  hypothesis,  that 
the  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
I^S^ypt  exhibited  the  Occidental,  in  place  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  Hiig  constructed  his  amended  system  of  recensions, 
in  which  he  substituted,  for  the  Occidental  recension  of  Gries* 
bach,  a  »m»i  ui$rHt  or  unrevised  text^  which  he  supposed  to 
have  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  before  the  existence 
of  any  recension.  This  name  is,  he  says,  borrowed  from  that 
giv^n  by  the  critics  of  Alexandria  to  the  corrupted  copies  of 
Homer's  Poems  that  were  circulated  among  the  rhapsodists,  as 
distinguished  from  the  revised  text  of  Aristarchus,  Zenodotus^ 
and  others*  According  to  him,  the  New  Testament  scriptures 
hadf  in  the  third  century,  been  reduced  to  a  condition  similar  to, 
that  in  which  Homer's  Poems  are  said  to  have  been.  Interpo* 
lations  from  various  sources  were  freely  introduced  into  the  text  ( 
genuine  passages  which  were  disliked  were  erased  from  it ;  there 
was  no  settled  standard ;  careless  transcribers  and  presumptuoua 
correctors  made  tach  new  copy  a  new  recension. 

Such  was  the  text  which  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  had 
in  use,  and  from  which  the  Sahidic  and  the  earliest  Latin  and 
Syriao  versions  were  made.  It  was  not  the  same  every  where  s 
and  hence  arises  the  disagreement  between  the  readings  of  thesa 
fathersi  of  these  versions,  and  of  the  Greek  MSS*  of  this  clasa 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  As  Jerome  said  of  the  SeptuaginI 
that  was  in  use  during  the  same  period,  it  was  corrupted  *  pra 
*  loeU  et  temporibuit  etpro  voluntaie  scriptorum  i '  t  but  it  is  clear 
that  Alexandria  was  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  license  wai 
assumed  by  transcribers. 


»i  I    I  mi^-!*tmtitmi' *     » 
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To  rdmedir  this  evil^  it  is  supposed  bjr  Hug,  that,  in  the  latttr 
part  of  the  third  century,  three  eminent  men  endearoured  to  re- 
store the  grenuine  text  ot  the  Scriptures,  namely,  Origen  at  Ceesa- 
red)  Hesychius  at  Alexandria,  and  Lucian  at  Antiooh.  He  sup- 
poseSi  also,  that  the  recensions  of  these  three  indidduals  supers 
seded  in  great  measure  the  ••t^k  yi,i»rts  in  their  respective  coun-* 
tries.  That  of  Hesychius  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  correspondtf 
with  the  Alexandrine  recension  of  Ortesbacfa.  That  of  Lucian 
extended  northwards,  and  corresponds  with  his  Byzantine  recen«« 
sion,  while  that  of  Origen  was  confined  to  Palestine  ;  and  a  few 
MSS,  of  the  Gospels  are  referred  to  it,  which,  though  diflferinfl; 
in  some  rei^cts  from  the  Byeantine  ones,  had  been  classed  witn 
them  by  Oriesbach,  who  knew  not  how  else  to  dispose  of  them* 

It  is  obvious  that  this  last  part  of  Hug's  theory  is  an  excres* 
cence  which  might  be  removed  fcom  it  without  any  injury.  There 
is  no  direct  historical  testimony  that  Orrgen  meddled  as  a  crido 
with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  taking  this  into  con« 
sideration,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  labours,  we 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  *  the  copies  of  Ortgen,'  to 
which  Jerome  appealed  as  authorities,  were  copies  which  he  se- 
kcted  and  possessed,  rather  than  copies  which  he  revised.  In 
other  respects,  we  consider  this  a  decided  improvement  on  Gries*' 
baches  system  ^  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Eichhorn,  who,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  had  fol- 
lowed Griesbaoh,  should  in  the  fourth  have  gone  over  to  Hug- 
pronouncing  the  existence  of  two  very  early  recensions,  an  Alex- 
atidrine  and  a  Western,  to  be  a  dream  unsupported  by  history.* 

The  statements  made  by  Hug  respecting  the  f^m  M«r<{,  are 
adopted  in  great  measure  by  Scholz*  Indeed,  they  are  in  such 
complete  accordance  with  those  made  by  Origen,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew  xix.  19,  where  he  bears  testimony  to  what  fell 
under  his  own  observation,  that  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
denied  altogether.  But  Schola  contends  that  it  was  only  in 
Alexandria  that  transcribers  assumed  this  unbridled  license ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  Asia  Minor  nor  Greece.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  no  recension  of  the  text  took  place  in  these 
countries,  because  none  was  required ;  it  had  never  suffered  such 
eorruption  as  had  befallen  it  in  Egypt.  Scholz  farther  denies 
that  any  Alexandrine  recension  exluted ;  that  is,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  (and  if  this  be  his  meaning  we  fully  agree  with  him,) 
he  maintains  chat  any  revision  which  Hesychius  may  have  made, 
possessed  no  such  authority  as  to  cause  it  to  supersede  the  unre« 
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vised  text ;  nor  was  it  executed  by  him  in  a  manned  materially 
different  from  that  of  other  correctors.  Like  them,  he  exercised 
his  own  judgment  or  his  own  caprice,  in  rejecting  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  spurious,  in  supplying  what  he  conceived  to  be  de- 
ficient, and  in  correcting  what  he  conceived  to  be  erroneous  or 
barbarous.  His  recension  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  va- 
riety of  the  umA  ik}«^(.  It  may  have  met  with  greater  ac- 
ceptance than  any  other  single  variety  of  it ;  but  the  copies  which 
conformed  to  it  were  probably  a  very  small  part  of  the  copies 
transcribed  after  it  was  made. 

That  the  recension  of  Hesychius  did  not  supersede  the  MtA 
fie)*^,  even  in  Alexandria,  is  ^at  once  apparent  from  an  unde- 
niable fact.  The  stichometrical  division  of  the  text  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  by  Euthalius,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  of  course  long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Hesychius ;  yet,  the 
principal  MSS.  of  the  »%n\  &}mk(  which  are  known  to  us,  the 
Cambridge,  Laudian,  and  Clermont  ones,  are  all  stichometrically 
arranged  ;  and  so  too  was  that  from  which  the  BoemerianMS.,  an- 
other of  the  same  class,  was  copied,  as  Hug  himself  has  remarked. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led,  is,  that  the  MSS. 
which  Griesbach  distingidshed  as  Alexandrine  and  Occidental^ 
were  not  the  productions  of  different  countries^  according  to  his 
original  system ;  nor  yet  of  different  ages,  according  to  Hug's 
modification  of  it ;  but  of  the  very  same  place  and  time.  It  was 
from  Alexandria  that  not  only  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  the  whole  Western  world,  were  supplied  wit£ 
Biblical  MSS.,  and  the  producers  of  them  in  that  city  took  care 
to  have  copies  prepared,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  all  purchasers. 
Some,  especially  those  intended  for  the  Western  market,  exhi- 
bited the  imrestrained license  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  such  as  those 
from  which  the  old  Latin  version  had  been"made ;  while  in  others 
the  corrections  of  critics  were  adopted  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent. We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  judgment  of 
Hesychius,  or  of  any  other  individual,  was  exclusively  relied  on. 
Each  corrector  had  a  standard  of  his  own,  according  to  which  he 
prepared  those  copies  which  he  intended  to  circulate  as  revised. 
.  So  far  then  as  classification  is  concerned,  we  think,  with  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  and  Scholz,  that  all  the  Alexandrine  MSS. 
should  be  arranged  in  one  family y  not  recension  ;  for  thia  word 
implies  uniformity,  while  it  is  by  a  want  of  uniformity  that  these 
MSS.  are  characterised.  We  may  subdivide  them,  if  we  please, 
into  unrevised^  and  revised  ones ;  but  the  distinction  would  be  of 
little  use.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  attend  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  each  MS.,  whether  its  transcriber  were  more  inclined  to 
introduce  glosses  into  the  text^  or  to  omit  real  or  supposed  ones ; 
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whether  his  alterations  were  more  generally  made  with  a  view  to 
correct  unclassical)  or  to  explain  obscure  expressions. 

With  respect  to  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.,  we  do  not  think 
that  Scholz  has  established  his  positions ;  but  the  controversy  as 
to  them  does  not  concern  classification.  All  are  agreed  that  tnese 
MSS.  constitute  a  family,  or  recension,  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  Alexandrine.  Whether  we  suppose  them  to  exhibit  the 
primitive  text,  with  only  a  few  occasional  corruptions,  or  a  text 
obtained  from  a  corrupt  »•»»!  fMiorts  by  the  critical  revision  of 
Lucian,  or  one  eclectically  formed  from  a  comparison  of  different 
Alexandrine  MSS.,  we  must  admit  that  they  concur  in  exhi- 
biting the  same  text,  and  that  many  of  its  readings  are  materially 
different  from  those  which  were  most  popular  at  Alexandria. 

The  classification  of  MSS.  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  ex- 
cept as  it  conducts  to  a  critical  system.  Griesbach's  classification 
did  so ;  and,  as  his  classification  is  erroneous,  so  is  the  critical 
svstem  to  which  it  led  him.  Griesbach's  leading  principles  were, 
that  the  majority  of  testimonies  belonging  to  a  recension  should 
determine  its  reading ;  and  that  the  reading  of  two  recensions 
should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that  of  a  single  recension.  The 
former  of  these  principles  would  be  correct,  if  recensions,  properly 
so  called,  had  really  existed ;  that  is,  if  all  the  documents  which 
are  classed  together  had  really  a  common  origin,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate, to  which  they  might  be  referred  as  a  standard.  The 
latter  would  be  correct  if  the  different  recensions  were  really 
independent*  But  as  neither  of  these  positions  can  now  be 
maintained ;  as,  even  according  to  Hug's  views,  they  are  both 
substantially  incorrect ;  we  must  consider  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach,  as  a  critical  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  superseded. 
Many  of  the  corrections  which  he  made  in  the  text  were,  no 
doubt,  sound ;  they  were  such  as  any  critical  editor  must  have 
made ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion ;  the  sole  ground  for  them  was  his  theory  of  recensions. 
These  corrections  must  now  be  considered  as  having  lost  all  their 
authority ;  and  as  Griesbach  made  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  others,  his  decision  that  a  reading  is  right  or  wrong  can 
no  longer  be  relied  on.  We  must  look  to  his  authorities,  and 
draw  our  own  conclusion  in  each  particular  case. 
.  But  on  what  principles  is  that  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ?  No 
person  would,  at  this  time  of  day,  contend  that  we  should  count 
testimonies  without  weighing  them  ;  and  how  is  their  weight  to 
be  estimated  ?  There  seem  to  be  three  opinions  current  in  the 
critical  world.  There  are  some  in  whose  judgment  the  authority 
of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  is  every  thing;  there  are  others  wha 
give  a  like  preference  to  the  Constantinopolitan  text ;  and  there 
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i&  a  third  class,  who,  in  deciding  between  readings  which  mm 
ascertained  to  be  ancient,  are  far  less  influenced  by  the  authori-# 
ties  on  each  side  than  by  the  critical  goodness  of  the  rival  read- 
ings^ 

As  for  the  first  party,  it  appears  to  us,  that  though  a  cfreat 
deal  may  be  said  oy  them  plausibly,  and  likely  enough  to  influ* 
enoe  the  unreflecting,  their  principles  will  not  bear  examination^ 
The  reading  of  an  ancient  MS.  is,  cmteris  paribuiy  more  tik^fly  to 
be  genuine  than  that  of  a  modern  one ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  It  is  not  certain,  nor  is  it,  generally  speaking,  at  all  pro« 
bable,  that  the  less  ancient  MS.  was  derived  ^om  the  more 
ancient  one.  For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
have  been  immediately  derived  from  one  more  ancient  still,  which 
is  no  longer  in  exie^tenee.  Thus,  even  if  we  were  sure  that  the 
texts  of  ^d  MSS.  were  derived  from  the  texts  of  older  ones  by 
fair  copying,  the  relative  antiquity  of  two  readings  eould  not  be 
inferred  with  any  certainty  from  the  ages  of  the  oldest  MSS*  in 
which  they  respectively  appear.  There  is  every  reason,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  which  we  possess^ 
were  not  eopied  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  from  more 
ancient  ones;  but  that  their  texts  were  formed  by  the  exercise  of 
criticism  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  confide  in  the  judgments  of 
the  critics  that  formed  them.  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Hug, 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.,  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  that  its  text  was  formed  from  that  of  a  MS. 
resembling  that  at  Caiyibridge,  by  striking  out  what  were  sup«» 
posed  to  be  interpolations^-by  substituting  more  classical  expres** 
sions  for  such  as  appeared  barbarous^-and  by  other  critical 
changes. 

The  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  anoient  MSS.  have,  within 
the  last  four  years,  been  illustrated,  or  (as  most  of  them  would 
probably  say)  caricatured  by  Mr  Granville  Penn,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  *  The  New  Covenant,'  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses  to  foljow  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  authentic, 
of  all^MSS.  We  say,  *  professes  to  follow;*  fof^  in  truth,  he  is 
not  consistent  in  following  it.  In  the  very  first  column  of  his 
translation,  he  met  with  a  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  (*  Asaph' 
for  '  Asa,')  which  was  too  glaringly  incorrect  to  be  adopted. 
Accordingly,  in  this  place  he  yielded,  but  in  sitenee^  to  the  autho- 
rity of  •  the  junior  MSS.,'  of  which  he  elsewhere  speaks  so 
contemptuously.  In  other  instances,  he  has  indulged  in  the 
wildest  conjecture.  He  has,  in  short,  without  intending  it,  pre- 
sented us  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  text  that  an  Alex-^ 
andrian  reviser  of  the  olden  time  would  adopt.  He  has  every 
where  giren  the  readings  which  commended  themstiires  t6  Mi 
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own  jud^ent  or  taste.  Most  of  these  are  taken  from  the  favou^ 
lite  MS.  which  he  professed  to  follow  ;  but  where  this  contained 
what  displeased  him,  he  has  introduced  the  reading  of  some  other 
MS.,  or  some  conjecture  of  his  own. 

We  now  pass  to  the  advocates  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text* 
The  first  of  these  that  we  need  mention  was  Matthsei ;  but  his 
advocacy  was  of  little  service.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  scurrilous 
abuse  of  the  Alexandrine  MSS.  and  of  their  admirers.  Their 
peculiar  readings  were  ^  the  spittle  of  Ori^en,'  which  those  who 
pleased  might  lick  up.  They  were  ^  dunghill  MSS./  through 
the  fumes  of  which  poor  Griesbaoh  had  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes. 
By  such  language  he  did  more  haim  than  good  to  the  cause 
he  espoused. 

In  this  country,  Dr  Nolan  defended  the  Byzantine  text  in  a 
different,  and  certainly  a  very  curious  way.  He  adopted  Gries- 
baeh's  division  of  MSS.  into  three  recensions.  He  maintained 
that  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  should  prevail  over  the  other 
two.  He  contended  that  the  antiquity  of  a  recension  was  only 
to  be  determined  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  version  that 
belonged  to  it ;  for  it  happened,  according  to  him,  that  there  were 
Latin  versions  made  from  MSS.  belonging  to  each  of  the  recen- 
sions. And,  lastly,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Brescian  Latin  version,  which  agrees  with  the  Byzantine  recension^ 
is  the  earliest  Latin  version  that  was  made.  All  this  is  ingenious 
and  plausible ;  but,  like  other  ingenious  and  plausible  theories 
which  have  issued  from  the  same  source,  it  has  no  solid  founda* 
tion.  The  Brescian  M8.  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  valuable  document. 
It  is  decidedly  the  most  so,  in  our  judgment,  of  all  the  Latin 
versions.  But  the  idea  of  its  being  the  original  Latin  translation,  is 
preposterous  in  the  extreme.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that 
Dr  Nolan's  theory  found  no  favour,  save  among  those  with  whom 
any  attempt  to  ^  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  authorized  text' 
was  sure  to  be  popular. 

The  Otdiees  Argentei  of  Upsal  and  Brescia  are  obviously  the 
work  of  the  same  country,  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  same  age,  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  when 
that  region  was  possessed  by  the  Goths;  and,  we  could  almost 
add,  the  same  individuals.  There  could  not  well  be  a  gpreater 
similarity  between  documents  in  different  languages,  than  there 
is  between  these  precious  MSS.  The  most  superficial  observer 
must  be  struck  with  their  resemblance  in  outward  appearance. 
The  parchment  of  both  is  purple ;  the  letters  of  both  are 
silver.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  both,  the  gospels  are  arranged  in 
the  same  unusual  order;  in  both,  the  Eusebian  harmony  is  an«# 
nexed  to  eaeh  page  in  precisely  the  same  remarkable  manner* 
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When  we  come  to  translate  them,  we  still  find  them  to  resemble 
each  other ;  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  could  only  have  been 
occasioned  by  their  having  a  common  Greek  original.  The 
Brescian  MS.  agrees  with  the  Gothic  version,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  other  Latin  versions  but  one,  in  inserting  the  doxology 
in  Matt.  vi.  13,  and  in  omitting  the  history  of  the  Adulteress; 
and  it  agrees  with  it,  in  opposition  to  all  the  others,  in  a  variety 
of  remaricable  readings  ; — as  ^  believe'  in  Markiv.  24 ;  *  true*  in 
John  vii.  12. ;  '  heard  from'  in  John  viii.  38. ;' several  of  which 
are  found  in  no  other  document  whatever.  This  is  decisive  evi- 
dence of  a  common  origin ;  and  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  reason- 
ably  doubted  that  this  common  origin  was  the  MS.,  or  set  of 
MSS.  which  Ulphilas  brought  with  him  from  Constantinople, 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  from  which 
he  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  according 
to  the  testimonies  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  Both  the  Gothic 
and  Brescian  versions  have  occasionally  been  interpolated,  and 
otherwise  corrupted,  from  the  older  Latin  versions ;  but  not 
always  in  the  same  places ;  and  by  a  collation  of  the  two  a  great 
variety  of  the  readings  of  the  MS.  of  Ulphilas  (which  must  have 
been  considerably  older  than  any  now  in  existence)  can  be  deter- 
mined with  the  same  certainty  as  the  readings  of  that  Coryphseus 
of  the  Mm  MJWi;,  the  Antonian  MS.  of  Alexandria,  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  Thomas  Harcleensis. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  respecting  the  Bresciaa 
MS.,  while  they  tend  greatly  to  enhance  its  critical  value,  show 
how  utterly  unfounded  is  the  notion  of  its  containing  the  earliest 
of  the  Latin  versions.  The  version  which  it  contains  could  not 
have  been  made  before  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century ;  and  we  know  that  Latin  versions  were  in  exist- 
ence as  early  as  the  second.  There  are  other  positions  intro- 
duced into  Dr  Nolan's  argument,  which  might  be  combated; 
but  we  need  not  slay  the  slain.  Let  it  su£Sce  to  say,  that  what- 
ever increased  popularity  the  Constantinopolitan  text  has  recent- 
ly acquired  in  Germany,  is  not  due,  in  tne  slightest  degree,  to 
Dr  Nolan's  theory  respecting  it. 

That  an  increased  deference  has  been  latterly  paid  to  this  text 
is  unquestionable.  The  fact  of  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  it  has  been  scrupulously  adhered  to,  having  been 
published  by  Lachmann,  and,  we  understand,  very  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  would  alone  be  decisive  evidence  of  it. 
The  cause  of  this  we  presume  to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  reaction  produced  by  the  overthrow  of  Griesbach's  sys- 
tem. The  practical  effect  of  his  mode  of  criticism  was  to  nul- 
lify the  testimony  of  the  Constantinopolitan  documents.     It  was 
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felt  that  this  \7ad  unjust;  that  they  \\^ere  entitled  to  have  a 
voice ;  and  the  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  bearing  no 
other  voice  than  theirs  was  not  an  unnatural  *one.  That  this 
error,  when  once  adopted,  should  gain  ground,  is  just  what  might 
be  expected.  When  the  current  has  once  set  in  a  particular 
direction,  the  feathers  are  sure  to  be  carried  alongst  with  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  discover  that  any  solid  arguments  have 
been  brought  forward  by  this  school  of  critics,  to  justify  their 
excessive  veneration  for  the  Constantinopolitan  text.  Those 
which  have  been  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  nistory  by  Scholz  and 
others,  to  prove  the  permanence  and  consequent  purity  of  it, 
appear  to  us  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  Scholz  himself,  though  in 
his  Prolegomena  he  shows  a  decided  partialitv  to  it,  has*adopted 
many  Alexandrine  readings  in  the  text  of  Lis  critical  edition. 
He  there  appears  to  belong  to  the  third  of  the  classes  that  we 
have  mentioned;  but  he  wants  that  sound  judgment  and  nice 
tact  which  their  system  particularly  requires. 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  explained  the  mode 
of  proceeding  of  critics  of  this  class.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
external  and  the  internal  probability,  as  being  both  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  we  have  described  the  manner  of  combining 
them  together.  We  have  mentioned  also  the  principal  circum* 
stances,  which  may  produce  an  internal  probability  in  favour  of 
one  reading  as  compared  with  another.  Of  the  external  proba- 
bility we  have  said  less.  In  order  to  estimate  it,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary first,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  then  to  determine  the  probability  that  this  state  would 
have  resulted  from  the  genuineness  of  each  reading.  In  doing 
this,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  manner  in  which  one  reading 
may  give  rise  to  another  reading,  through  the  blunders  which  a 
copyist  is  likely  to  make  in  writing  by  the'eye  or  by  the  ear ;  or 
through  the  alterations  which  a  critical  corrector  might  make  in 
the  MS.,  or  in  that  from  which  it  was  copied ;  and  also  the  like- 
lihood of  one  reading  prevailing  over  another,  through  its  supe- 
rior popularity,  when  the  two  had  once  come  into  competition. 

We  might  enlarge  on  the  different  points  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  illustrate  them  by  examples ;  but  we  are  here  writ- 
ing a  brief  review,  not  a  treatise.  We  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  work  on  this  subject,  which  is  satisfactory  to  us  as  a  whole; 
though  many  useful  observations  on  particular  branches  of  it 
are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places.  We  would  especially 
refer  to  Michaelis's  Introduction,  and  to  the  annotations  of 
his  English  Translator ;  to  the  former  part  of  the  third  section  of 
Griesbach's  Prolegomena,  and  to  many  illustrations  of  his  rules 
which  are  to  be  tound  in  his  Critical  Commentary,     No  critic 
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teems  to  have  poggeMed  more  tact  than  Griesbaoh  (n  estimating 
the  probability  of  one  reading  having  given  rise  to  another  |  and 
there  is  none  on  whose  judgment  we  should  place  greater  reliance, 
in  oases  where  we  were  sure  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  bis 
erroneous  theory  of  recensions*  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  this  in  any  case  which  we  have  not  ourselves 
investigated  ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  recommend  bis  criticisms 
as  models  to  be  studied,  we  protest  against  it&plicitly  depending 
on  his  results.  His  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  valuable, 
only  as  exhibiting  a  faithful  summary  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  each  reading,  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases 
where  the  MSS.  and  versions  are  divided. 

Of  Scholz's  edition  we  have  a  still  worse  opinion.  He  has 
shown  much  industry  in  the  mechanical  work  of  collating  MSS«, 
and  his  volumes  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  those  of  Griesbaoh, 
in  respect  to  the  additional  evidence  which  he  has  thus  collected. 
They  profess,  however,  to  give  the  entire  evidence  in  favour  of 
each  reading,  and  for  that  they  must  not  be  depended  on.  Owing, 
we  presume,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  assistants  employed,  the 
evidence  before  collected,  as  it  appears  in  Griesbach's  edition,  is 
for  the  most  part  incorrectly  described ;  and  in  some  cases  a  com- 
pletely false  view  of  it  is  given.  The  editor's  judgment,  also,  in 
selecting  the  best  readings  for  his  text,  appears  to  us  extremely 
weak.  His  preface  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  he  would  prefer 
the  Constantinopolitan,  and  he  has  certainly  in  general  done  so. 
He  has,  however,  introduced  several  Alexandrine  readings  into 
his  text ; — we  suppose,  in  order  to  show  his  impartiality ; — and  we 
can  by  no  means  compliment  him  on  having  chosen  the  best.  In 
more  than  one  instance,  too,  that  we  have  noticed,  from  a  change 
of  purpose  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  while  the  sheets 
were  passing  through  the  press,  and  to  have  only  been  partially 
acted  on,  the  same  reading  appears  in  both  the  text  and  the 
margin ;  the  rival,  perhaps  the  genuine,  reading  being  omitted 
altogether. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  our  opinion  thus  explicitly 
^n  the  demerits  ot  Scheie's  edition,  because  it  has  by  some  means 
obtained  a  degree  of  consideration  in  this  country  which  it  never 
received  on  the  continent,  and  which  it  certainly  does  not  deserve. 
A  good  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  yet  a  dendei^ 
tumy  not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  soon  supplied. 
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Art.  VI. — 1,  Italien :  Beitrdge  zvr  Kenntniss  dieses  Landes. 
Von  Fbiedhicu  von  Raumbr»  2  vols,  8vo.  Leipzig : 
1840. 

2«  Jtalif  and  the  Italians:   translated  from  the   Genmm  qf 
FRKDftnic  TOM  Raumer.    3  vols*    8ro«     London  :  IMO. 

S.  Letters  from  I^iiy  to  a  Younger  Sister.     By  Cathebinb 
Taylor.    8ro.     London :  1840. 

TTert  manyrolnmes  have  been  written  upon  Italy  trWcli  leave 
^  on  the  mind — not  from  what  is  satd  in  them,  bnt  from  what 
19  omitted — a  vagne  impression  that  the  country  is  a  desert.  If 
it  is  peopled  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  only  by  sacristans,  who  unlock 
the  chnrehes — and  keepers,  who  watch  the  galleries  of  statues  and 
pictures — and  ciceroni,  who  lead  the  way  to  antique  ruins — and  a 
few  peasants,  who  have  no  task  to  perform  on  earth  but  to  wear 
picturesque  dresses  and  appear  in  picturesque  groups — and  a  host 
of  postboys,  vetturini,  and  innkeepers,  whose  vocation  is  the  only 
thing  like  practical  business  that  occurs  in  the  region.  If  a  dic- 
tionary were  to  be  constructed  for  explaining  English  books  like 
these  to  foreign  readers,  it  would  not  contain  a  single  word  scien- 
tific, political,  or  commerdal.  The  substantives  are  either  terms 
of  art  or  of  poetry  j  the  adjectives  (and  these  unfortunate  parts 
of  speech  are  made  to  do  harassing  service)  vary  only  according 
to  the  varying  taste  of  the  day ; — from  the  *  genteel '  which,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  worthy  Mr  Wright's  expression  of  admi- 
ration for  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  to  the  *  exquisite,'  and  *  mag- 
nifieent,'  and  *  surpassingly  beautiful,*  which  are  favourite 
phrases  in  our  own  less  cautious  generation.  The  twenty-two 
millions  of  souls  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  ruins,  the 
Grecian  statues,  the  paintings  of  the  Catholic  altars,  live  and 
ihtnh  and  feel,  and  have  rights  and  duties  individual,  social, 
and  political,  are  left  as  &r  in  the  background  as  if  they  were  a 
liandful  of  Coptic  serfs  or  Arab  robbers. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  very  far  indeed 
from  being  insensible  of  the  charm  which  dwells  in  Hesperian 
landscape  and  Hesperian  climate ;  we  are  not  blind  to  the  impor- 
lanee,  to  the  real  and  substantive  value,  of  those  treasures  of  art 
in  which  Italy  is  richer  than  all  other  countries  taken  together. 
These  things  are  the  magnets  that  attract  most  of  us  to  the  sunny 
tide  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  is  essential  that  we  should  jpossess  literary 
aid  which  shall  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  delightful  pilgrimage. 
The  article,  when  well  manufactured,  is  excellent;  the  point  for  the 
pfodttcers  to  consider  is,  that  the  market  is  overstocked.  If  we  wish 
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to  unite,  with  our  appreciation  of  Italian  scenery,  the  scientific 
study  of  those  physical  phenomena  out  of  which  the  picturesqueness 
is  evolved,  it  costs  us  no  great  trouble  to  discover  adequate  sources 
of  information.  Yet  more  easy  is  it  to  find  systematic  expositions  of 
the  principles  of  art,  specially  applied  to  surviving  monuments.  For 
popular  use,  indeed,  the  botany  and  mineralogy  of  Italy  still  re- 
quire to  be  collected  into  one  view :  the  numberless  works  on 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  could  still  furnish,  by  con- 
densation, by  closer  reference  to  individual  specimens,  by  freer 
use  of  the  improved  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  something  far  better 
than  is  given  us  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  existing  books.  But 
of  these  desiderata  not  one  is  supplied  by  those  incidental,  un- 
arranged,  hasty  notices  with  which  the  tourists  favour  us.  No- 
thing have  we  (few  instances  excepted)  but  descriptions  of 
impressions,  often  vague,  very  often  fictitious  or  erroneous ;  and 
absolutely,  by  their  infinitely  repeated  lusciousness,  making  us 
sick  of  those  admirable  works  of  nature  and  of  human  genius, 
which,  when  viewed  in  reality,  fill  hours  and  days  and  weeks  of 
life  with  the  purest  intellectual  pleasure. 

A  second  class  of  travellers  there  is,  which  ranks  far  higher 
than  the  precedinff.  Its  writers  do  hot  forget  that  Italy,  besides 
having  given  birth  or  shelter  to  literature  and  art  in  some  of  their 
most  characteristic  phases,  has  been,  for  twenty-three  centuries, 
the  theatre  of  political  events  which,  never  quite  obscure  or 
insignificant,  were,  during  several  periods,'  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  any  presented  by  the  annals  of  Europe,  In- 
vited by  previous  studies  to  particular  departments  of  Italian 
history,  or  enabled  to  expatiate  over  many  departments  of  the 
vast  field,  writers  of  this  sort  have  given  to  the  subject,  with  in- 
telligence and  industry,  and  sometimes  with  much  eloquence,  that 
pregnant  illustration  which  facts  receive  from  the  personal  study 
of  localities  and  monuments.  The  antiquities  and  scenery  of  the 
Cisalpine  peninsula  have  been  successfully  brought  into  connex- 
ion with  the  incidents  that  diversified  the  times  of  its  classical 
glory ;  the  religion  and  the  polity  of  the  dark  ages  have  found 
enthusiasts  to  study  their  chronicles  among  the  ruins  of  Theodo- 
ric's  castle  on  the  rock  of  Terracina,  or  amidst  those  fragments 
of  Gothic  or  Lombard  art  which  can  still  be  traced  in  the  tombs 
and  basiliccB  of  Ravenna  and  of  Rome;  and  the  spots  which 
witnessed  the  heroic  adventures,  the  stern  virtues,  and  the  deadly 
sins,  that  checkered,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  reign  of  republican 
independence,  have  become  familiar,  through  lively  and  frequent 
descriptions,  to  those  whose  lot  has  not  permitted  them  to  be 
pilgrims  to  the  distant  south.  Even  when  they  have  ignored 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  modern  Italians,  those  travellers  who 
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have  taken  up  the  trade  of  historical  antiquaries  have  done  valu* 
able  service ;  and  their  duty  has  not  yet  been  by  any  means 
exhausted. 

But.more  tantalizing  than  all  others  are  the  majority  of  those 
travellers,  who  really  do  profess  to  observe  and  to  describe  the 
present  state  of  Italian  society.  We  have,  it  is  true,  learned 
much  from  writers  of  this  sort ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned whether  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  not  made,  by  the 
instruction  which  we  have  received,  more  inaccurate  than  if  we 
had  wanted  it  altogether.  Even  those  few  among  our  country** 
men  who  have  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  oMervation,  are 
hampered,  unwittingly,  by  a  burden  of  national  prejudices 
which  it  would  take  pages  merely  to  enumerate.  The  Italians 
are  Papists— they  spit  on  the  floor — the  peasantry  draw  their 
knives  when  they  quarrel — the  gentlemen  do  not  give  dinners : 
in  all  classes  of  society  there  prevail,  as  in  every  other  nation 
of  the  south,  certain  habits  and  forms  of  speech  which  offend 
our  Teutonic  delicacy — the  ladies  have  loud  voices — the  lower 
orders  are  subject  to  gross  superstitions — the  upper  ranks  are 
destitute  of  that  dignified  reserve  which  we  think  both  be- 
coming and  necessary ;  for  a  servant  is  addressed  as  ^  my  dear 
^  fellow,'  and  ventures  to  communicate  information  as  he  waits 
at  meals ;  and  a  Sicilian  prince  contentedly  sits  down  to  sup- 
per at  the  public  table  of  an  inn,  while  an  English  tradesman 
and  his  wife  impatiently  demand  a  private  sitting-room.  All 
these  things,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  sort,  are  facts^ 
but  not  facts  which  justify  the  inferences  drawn  firom  them. 
On  the  point  of  morality,  while  we  condemn  what  is  wrong, 
we  should  do  well  not  to  provoke  comparisons  that  might  be 
unpleasant.  In  habits  and  modes  of  life  we  ought  to  recollect 
that  what  is  dissimilar  to  our  own  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
wrong.  In  looking  at  the  religion  of  Italy,  we  may  con-« 
tent  ourselves  with  conscientiously  dissenting  from,  its  creed, 
without  believing  that  all  who  profess  it  (that  is,  one-half  of 
Europe)  are  either  hypocrites  or  fools ;  and,  while  we  deplore 
those  superstitions  of  the  people,  which  the  Italian  clergy  either 
JEivour  or  do  not  venture  to  suppress,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
recollect  that  Sir  William  Courtenay  preached  not  long  ago  in 
East  Kent,  and^that  in  Scotland  itself,  at  this  day,  witches  are 
sometimes  consulted.  But  the  mistakes  of  our  tourists  are  not 
confined  to  a  simple  misinterpretation  of  admitted  facts ;  their 
writings  abound  in  assertions  of  facts  which  have  no  existence; 
and  this  is  especially  glaring,  when  they  venture  to  deal  with 
such  questions  as  those  which  relate  to  the  general  state  of  mora^ 
lity  among  the  Italians.     Our  press,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  dis-* 
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gmoed  tot  %omi  time  by  yoluihes  like  those  of  ^bich  tlie  last 
oeotury  produced  many,  full  of  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  inferring 
or  openly  alleging  that,  from  Susa  to  Reggio,  from  Messina  to  the 
frrthest  corner  of  SScilyt  a  chaste  femSe  was  not  to  be  found ; 
but  we  have  abundance  of  insinuations  on  this  head  in  reference 
to  the  whole  populatioUf  which,  so  far  as  there  is  any  foundation 
for  them  at  all,  are  true  only  of  certain  classes  in  certain  towns, 
while,  in  regard  to  the  common  people  in  the  rural  districts,  they 
are  utterly  false.  Assassination,  again,  which  Spanish  rule  made 
so  common,  is  still  the  bugbear  of  foreigners ;  and  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  recent  travellers  has  allowed  himself  to 
believe  that  in  Rome  there  is  committed  on  an  average  one 
murder  daily.  Brigandage^  the  foul  birth  of  the  same  evil  times, 
and  resuscitated  by  the  disorders  which  attended  and  followed  the 
lestoration  of  1814,  raised  an  alarm  which,  like  a  circle  in  the 
water,  grew  wider  as  the  exdting  cause  died  away.  Travellers 
became  more  timorous  as  the  hordes  gradually  disappeared ;  while 
even  the  less  apprehensive,  feeling  quite  at  ease  on  the  great 
post-»roads,  where  they  really  incurred  some  danger,  hesitated  to 
enter  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  where  they  would  have  found 
nothing  but  kind  hearts  and  honest  indigence. 

For  the  upper  classes,  in  short,  while  our  travellers  have  per- 
haps done  no  injustice  to  the  bad  specimens,  hardly  any  one 
aeems  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  the  existence  of 
the  good  ones.  As  to  the  people  at  large,  the  type  of  character 
has  been  copied  in  most  cases  from  the  postilions,  and  hotel- 
keepers,  and  valets-de-place,  and  the  other  members  of  that 
xmmerous  order  which,  congregated  in  the  towns,  executes,  by 
petty  cheating,  the  vengeance  of  the  nation  a^unst  foreign 
spoilers.  Few,  very  few  indeed,  have  attempted  to  study  the 
eharaoter  of  the  Italian  people  in  those  circumstances  which  per* 
mit  the  study  to  be  repaid ;  in  times  when  want  or  oppression  has 
not  driven  them  mad,  and  in  districts  where  the  constant  presence 
of  foreigners  has  not  made  them  mean  and  mercenary.  If  we 
name  Simond  and  Mrs  Graham  among  recent  writers,  in  our  own 
language,  and  Kephalides,  Wilhelm  Miiller,  and  Alfred  Reumont 
among  the  Germans,  we  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  nearly  exhausted 
the  list  of  those  from  whose  works  can  be  gleaned  much  real  in- 
formation regarding  the  habits  and  character  of  that  agricultural' 
class  which  forms  four-^fifths  of  the  population  of  Italy  i  and  oon« 
tains  within  itself,  after  all  misfortunes,  and  misgovemment,  and 
mistakes,  a  sound  kernel  of  national  character.  And  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  gather  from  such  writers  as  those,  leaves 
us  to  seek  for  much  more  in  books  that  are  not  tours,  but  which, 
we  are  thankful  to  discover,  convey  useful  information  regarding 
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tiie  statisticd  poddon  of  the  people.  Indeed,  we  teoolleet  no 
writing  that  teaeh  tts  so  much  in  tiii«  department  as  those  which 
professedly  tneat  of  Italian  agrieuiture — espectaliy  Sismondi's 
TcAleamj  and  ChateauvieuK's  Lettres. 

But  this  is  not  the  wotst«  In  nsgard  to  most  departments  of 
Italian  life  and  manners,  one  may  contrive  to  disentangle  from  our 
books  of  travels,  except  the  rery  worst,  many  a  stray  fact  worth 
recorering.  But  there  is  one  secdon  of  the  subject  as  to  which  our 
wot^s  of  this  sort  are  *  silent  still,  and  silent  all/  We  mean  the 
political  ^atw  of  the  nation.  Not  diat  poUtics  are  never  broadied 
— Yery  far  fhnn  it.  Not  that  we  want  dedatnadons,  and  per- 
sonal anecdotes,  and  expositions  of  principles,  and  reflections,  and 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  all  the  parade  that  a  clever  man  can  so 
easily  make  in  writing  about  a  matter  of  whidb  he  may  be  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  Of  all  these  things  we  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  pity  k  that  we  have  not  a  single  woid  regarding 
those  matters  as  to  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  be  rightly 
informed.  We  are  expected  to  read  a  difficult  language,  without 
having  learned  its  alpnabet. 

It  woul<i  be  pleasant  to  believe  diat  information  of  tliis  sort  is 
withheld  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  universally  possessed 
— that  our  travellers  omit  mendoning  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
Edict  of  1815,  and  the  Papal  Charters  of  1816  and  1831,  merely 
because  these  documents,  being  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  Reform 
Act,  are  presumed  to  be  not  less  so  to  their  readers — that  they 
waive  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  communal  administration  in  the 
Several  stated,  merely  oecause,  both  to  them  and  to  th«r  coun- 
trymen, its  details  are  as  well  known  as  those  of  our  own  municipal 
corporations.  But,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  neither  the  know- 
ledge exhibited  by  the  writers,  nor  that  which  most  of  their 
readers  possess,  entitles  us  to  retire  upon  any  Such  charitable 
supposition.  General  knowledge  on  the  subject^  indeed,  is  pos- 
sessed by  many  people ;  specific  and  satisfiwtory  knowledge  by 
very  few.  In  one  word>  our  quarrel  with  the  tourists  for  what 
diey  write,  is  embittered  by  our  tecollecdon  of  what  they  might, 
but  do  not  write.  We  could  forgive  a  whole  volume  of  dreamy 
description,  if  it  were  followed  but  by  half  as  much,  nay,  by  a 
chapter,  containing  those  statistical  details  without  which  the 
position  of  the  country  cannot  be  really  understood — those  details 
which  it  costs  the  student  such  infinite  trouble  to  find  out,  and 
in  which,  after  all  his  toil,  he  discovers  so  many  gaps  to  be 
filled  up. 

Such  a  tour-book  as  we  are  thus  imagining — either  devoted 
tlxdusively  to  imparting  political  information,  and  adding,  to 
trhat  may  be  gleaned  from  historical  and  other  books,  that  whiA 
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is  obtainable  only  on  the  spot — or  uniting  with  this  purpose  that 
of  describing  other  departments  in  the  statistics  of  the  country — 
would  assuredly  be  caviare  to  the  multitude — a  dry  book  to  nme- 
tenths  of  ordinary  readers.  Nay  more,  it  would  be  a  book  defi- 
cient in  much  that  we  should  wish  to  find  in  it,  if  the  region 
visited  were  one  that  had  been  newly  discovered,  or  if  the  tra- 
veller were  the  first,  or  the  tenth,  or  the  thousandth  person  who 
had  described  it.  We  have  a  strong  desire  to  read  a  picturesque 
tour  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  should  take  lively  interest  in 
the  finding  of  antique  buildings  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But,  when 
we  recollect  what  has  already  been  done  for  Italy,  and  what  has 
not,  we  must  say  that  the  statistical  book  would  be  exactly  what 
is  wanted ;  and  so  great  has  the  improvement  lately  been  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  institutions  of  foreign  countries  are  studied 
among  us,  that  we  should  not  be  much  surprised  now  were  such 
a  work  to  prove  a  good  speculation  for  tne  publisher,  while  a 
hundred  descriptive  volumes  might  lie  unsold.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  how  &r  the  works,  whose  titles  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  come  up  to  our  desires. 

Miss  Taylor's  volume  may  be  dismissed  briefly,  though  not 
without  considerable  commendation.  It  is  above  mediocrity  as 
a  specimen  of  its  class,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  first  two  into 
which  we  have  divided  Italian  tours — ^half  picturesque  and  artis- 
tical,  half  historical ; — ^with  a  good  many  lady-like  prejudices,  and 
a  few  lady-like  blunders,  but  with  general  goodness  of  writing, 
and  universal  goodness  of  feeling,  and  altogether  well  calculated 
to  serve  the  modest  purpose  for  which  the  preface  announces  it 
to  be  designed. 

Professor  Von  Raumer's  book,  as,  indeed,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected from  its  author's  name,  belongs  to  a  different  genus. 
Our  very  first  glance  at  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  real  pleasure. 
.Page  after  page  we  turned  over,  and  finally  closed  the  volumes  with 
the  gratifying  belief,  that,  when  we  should  find  time  to  reopen 
them,  we  might  do  so  without  being  called  on,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  to  contribute  the  usual  contingent  of  raptures.  On 
a  second  perusal,  it  is  true,  we  did  discover  two  or  three  vine- 
yards very  green,  and  an  ultramarine  sea,  and  a  sunset  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples ;  but  we  recollected  that  the  writer,  although  it 
learned  Professor,  is  still  a  mortal — and  we  passed  by  the  in- 
trusive leaves  in  silence.  The  staple  of  the  two  volumes,  how- 
ever, is  something  of  a  very  different  cast : — Finances — taxation 
-—national  assemblies — ^municipal  elections — schools  and  ship- 
ping— agriculture  and  illegitimacy — feudalism  and  lunatic  hos- 
pitals— tables  exhibiting  the  statistics  of  crime,  and  the  export- 
duties  payable  upon  hemp  and  cow-hides.    All  this  is  whimsically 
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unlike  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  Italian  tours ;  but,  if 
we  hear  that  the  book  has  met  with  an  extensive  sale,  we  shall 
believe  that  ohr  next  flock  of  tourists  to  the  Alps  are  likely  to 
come  back  with  sounder  and  more  accurate  notions  than  those 
which  have  generally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  predecessors.  We 
have  thankfully  found  in  it  much  curious  information — such  as 
many  of  the  details  regarding  the  communal  administration — 
which  is  absolutely  wanting  in  all  books  commonly  accessible, 
and  very  difficult  of  acquisition  even  to  travellers,  if  they  jour- 
ney, as  our  author  did  not,  without  special  recommendations 
from  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Much  also  we  have  found 
presented  consecutively  in  a  popular  shape,  which,  though  ob- 
tainable elsewhere,  must  be  gathered  from  a  hundred  different 
sources. 

We  feel  very  little  inclination  to  carp  at  a  writer,  who  has 
visited  Italy  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  social 
and  political  state  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  who,  at  the  risk  of  re- 
pelling ordinary  readers  by  the  unavoidable  dryness  of  statis- 
tical details,  has  had  the  courage  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  his 
volumes  with  the  very  kind  of  information  in  which  both  his 
countrymen  and  ours  are  most  deficient.  Still  less  are  we  in- 
clined to  severe  remark,  when  we  recollect  what  other  claims 
Professor  Von  Raumer  has  on  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  lite- 
rary men  and  historical  students.  The  general  intelligence,  the 
fairness,  and  the  kindly  feeling,  to  which  we  formerly  did  justice 
as  characterizing  his  volumes  on  England,  would  be  in  them- 
selves reasons  for  desiring  to  regard  his  new  work  in  a  friendly 
and  becoming  spirit.  But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
observer  of  the  state  of  Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  besides 
the  historian  of  those  events  which  glorified  her  soil  in  the  middle 
ages.  If  the  History  of  the  ^  Hohenstaufen'  is  not  entitled  to 
stand  in  the  very  first  rank  that  can  be  assigned  to  compositions 
of  its  class — if  it  does  not  display  the  very  highest  degree,  either 
of  philosophical  depth  or  of  narrative  eloquence — it  is  assuredly, 
at  least,  a  woric  which,  generally  satisfying  all  reasonable  demands 
both  of  the  feelings  and  the  imagination,  is,  as  a  storehouse  of  im- 
portant knowledge  on  important  questions,  inferior  to  no  produc- 
tion of  the  present  generation,  and  superior  to  all  except  a  very  few. 
In  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected  the  materials  for  that 
great  work,  M.  Von  Raumer  is  exceedingly  remarkable : — by  the 
nilness  with  which  he  has  poured  forth  his  treasures  in  it,  he  may 
have  sometimes  discouraged  a  careless  student,  but  has  singularly 
facilitated  the  researches  of  those  who  aim  at  systematic  acqui- 
sitions. Its  last  twa  voh»ae6>  are  invaluable  for  their  mass  of 
£acts  and  authorities ;  and  the  narrative  portign  which  precedes 
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them  kaji  much  of  tlie  aame  soi t,  wUch  is  objectionable  only  be- 
cause it  ehedis  the  flow  of  the  adventurous  story.  We  could  name 
few  treatises  from  which  the  student  of  Italian  history  could  de« 
rive  greater  profit,  than  the  analysis  of  the  laws  and  adnunistr»* 
tion  of  Frederic  the  Second,  or  that  collection  of  facts  which 
illustrates  the  internal  polity  of  the  Italian  cities. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  are  contented  to  pass  with  slight 
notice  several  peculiarities  and  oddities  in  the  jmresent  work,  wluch 
certainly  have  jarred  unpleasantly  on  our  minds.  We  cannot  pf o* 
nounce  arguments  to  be  convincing  or  profound,  of  which  in  some 
instances  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  premises,  while  in  others 
we  cannot  perceive  the  conne^on  of  the  pranises  with  the  eon^ 
elusion ;  but  we  can  allow  the  aiguments  to  find  their  way  for 
themselves,  whether  they  relate  to.  art  or  political  economy^— to 
manners  or  to  morals — to  Italian  constitutions,  or  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  our  own  corn-laws.  We  cannot  give  the  name  of  sterling 
wit  to  that  which  seems  to  us  to  be  arrant  flippancy ;  but  we  can 
leave  those  readers  who  may  be  less  fastidious,  to  enjoy  the  aca^ 
demie  sportivenese  undisturbed.  We  are  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Berlin  to  form  any  satisfae- 
t<»y  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  its  Professors,  wdinary  oc 
extraordinary,  are  expected  on  dieir  travels  to  joke  about  the  pan-* 
talooQS  of  opera-dancers,  and  the  nudities  of  antique  statues*  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  so  cruel  as  to  extract  the  observations  on 
the  ^  bending  statue  which  enchants  the  world.'  We  cannot  ven-i 
ture  to  determine,  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  the  worthy 
Professor  to  announce  that  he  carried  his  dancing^umps  and 
ball-dress  across  to  Sicily ;  although  (metaphorically  speaking) 
we  can  hardly  believe,  when  we  look  to  much  that  is  before  us, 
that  be  ever  laid  aside  that  costume  during  his  whole  sojourn  in 
the  south. 

Indeed,  the  air  of  easy,  nay,  foppish  indifference,  to  whidi  we 
here  allude,  is,  in  our  eyes,  the  great  fault  of  the  book,  and  be* 
comes  ei^pecially  annoying  from  its  union  with  that  peculiar  mode 
of  treating  delicate  questions  in  politics,  which  these  volumes 
have  in  common  with  all  their  author's  preceding  speculatioD8» 
His  leading  rule — and  an  excellent  rule  in  some  req»ects  it  is-^ 
directs  him  always,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt  ascertaining 
the  point  of  view  in  which  matte^  must  have  appeared  to  the 
eontending  parties  at  the  moment  wl^n  the  contest  was  going 
on.  In  the  ^  Hohenstaufen,'  the  characters  on  both  sides  dieliver 
themselves  in  set  speeches,  like  those  of  Livy  or  Thucydides ; 
an  his  ^  History  of  Modern  Europe,'  devices  of  a  similar  sort 
effeet  the  same  end ;  and^  in  his  ^  Observations  cm  England,'  the 
psslsssariai  wand  calls  up  a  band  o#  shadowy  beings^  (as  iaeptif 
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pable  as  (Dramfie's  abstract  idea  of  a  lord  mayor,)  by  whom  the 
opinions  of  all  our  polilioal  sects  are  successively  expounded^  in 
Parliament  or  at  the  Athen»am,  at  a  dinner  party  or  on  the  bus* 
tings.  Then,  after  both  counsel  have  spoken,  our  author,  with 
jud^ial  impartiality,  often  chooses  to  leave  the  case  to  the  jury 
without  remark,  but,  since  we  happen  to  be  aware  that  all  this 
is  mere  masquerade — that  the  judge  who  fills  the  b^ioh  with 
such  impressive  gravity,  has  previously  acted  as  attorney  for  both 
suitors — we  are  often  tempted  to  steal  a  sly  peep  at  tne  briefs, 
and  thus  discover  that  liie  case  is  not  always  put  as  the  clienS 
himself  would  have  put  it.  Unluckily,  also,  while  his  opin« 
ions  in  a  few  matters  are  very  decided,  he  is  extremely  indif** 
fiefent  on  many  others,  and  does  not  seem  to  agree  systematic 
eally  with  any  party  ef  politicians,  either  in  his  own  country  or 
in  ours ;  and,  consequently,  he  has  never  written  any  woriL  which 
has  not  be«i  at  the  same  time  attacked  upon  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory grounds. 

To  this  destiny,  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and 
Qn  which,  indeed,  he  prides  himself,  his  tour  in  Italy  will  scarcely 
occasion  an  exception.  There  are  very  many  opinions  and 
animadversions,  especially  in  his  progress  through  the  southern 
states,  in  which  we  cordially  agree ;  and  from  which,  ci  course, 
others  will  as  decidedly  differ.  But,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  book,  there  runs  a  coldness,  a  caution,  a  shrink- 
ing back  from  all  slippery  ground-^wfaicli  may  be  quite  prudent 
in  one  who  writes  at  Berlin,  though  he  prints  in  Saxony,  but 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not  known  Frederie 
Willinn  III.,  wears  an  aqiect  of  repulnveness,  not  at  all  abated 
by  the  levity  with  wUch,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  so  oft«a  alter- 
nates. These  features,  however,  are  united  with  others  of  a 
more  positive  cast,  two  of  which  we  must  briefly  indicate — the 
one  awscting  the  writer^s  observations  on  all  parts  of  Italy — the 
other  chiefly  operative  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Austrian 
provinces. 

The  first  is  that  indifferenee  to  ooiistitntioRal  questions,  which 
justified  us  in  characterizing  him  on  a  former  occasion  as  essen- 
tially a  Camtercatwe.  The  impvovem^it  which  representative 
oonstitotioBS  would  work  on  Italy,  may  have  been  sometimea 
over««stiinated«  Our  traveUer  appears  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
would  effect  mo  improvement  at  all.  Accustomed  at  home  to 
watch  and  aid  the  development  of  an  intelfigent  system  of  db^ 
sobOumj  be  neither  seems  to  hold  that  the  people  have  any 
kt  to  a  real  representation  in  die  general  legislature,  nor  to  be- 
e  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a  power  wouU  aid  in  improvii^ 
eidKr  national  dbamcter  or  national  icsourees  f  nor  even  to  mm^ 
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pect  (if  we  may  judge  from  his  usual  dramatic  impersonations) 
that  the  Italians  themselves  entertain  any  wish  of  the  sort.  The 
municipal  administration  alone,  which  he  sees  well  developed  in 
Prussia,  and  which  formed  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  re- 
search in  his  great  work,  excites  in  his  mind  a  genuine  interest ; 
and  his  enquiries  on  this  head  are  by  far  the  most  full  and  valu- 
able parts  of  his  book. 

In  the  next  place,  however,  he  is,  and  was,  with  heart  and 
soul,  a  Ghibelline.  Our  historical  readers  may  think  that  this 
name,  and  its  opposite,  are  words  which  had  lost  their  mean- 
ing before  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  In  our  author's  mind, 
they  have  signification  and  importance  at  the  present  day.  When, 
in  the  twelfdi  century,  the  Guelf  cities  of  Upper  Italy  rose 
against  the  German  empire,  they  resisted  a  sovereign  whose 
claim,  as  his  Ghibelline  adherents  represented  it,  was  founded 
on  an  ancient  title,  importing  extensive  prerogatives  over  Uie 
peninsula  and  its  inhaoitants,  and  fortified  by  a  long  though 
qualified  acquiescence.  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  the  successor 
of  Otho  the  Great ;  Otho  sat  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  Charlemagne  represented  the  Roman  emperors.  The  argu- 
ment which  was,  or  might  have  been,  founded  on  these  premises 
'by  the  Imperialists,  is  dramatically  recorded  by  our  author  in  his 
^  History  of  the  Hohenstaufen :'  though  we  have  not  space  to 
indicate  the  grounds  on  which,  notwithstanding  the  new  light 
which  his  researches  have  thrown  upon  many  details,  we  still 
venture  to  think  that  he  has  stated  imperfectiy  the  defence  which 
might  have  been  set  up  for  the  repubhcs ;  and  that,  after  all,  the 
view  taken  by  Sismondi  and  Hallam  is  substantially  the  correct 
one.  But  let  that  be  as  it  may,  can  the  House  of  Austria  now 
plead  a  title  identical  with,  or  in  any  respect  similar  to^  that 
which  was  possessed  by  the  Suabian  princes?  Von  Raumer  does 
not  say  that  it  can,  nor  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  subject* 
And  yet  (unconsciously,  perhaps,  in  part)  he  takes  up  now  a 
station  almost  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  he  formerly 
occupied.  He  even,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  introduces  the 
antiquated  terms,  talking  gravely,  for  example,  of  the  decay 
of  the  Guelf  spirit  in  Itsdy ;  and  it  has  amused  us  not  a  littie  to 
recognise  other  old  friends  in  a  new  dress— arguments  which  once 
did  duty  as  speeches  delivered  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  or  as 
letters  of  negotiation  interchanged  between  Frederic  and  his 
vassals,  now  assuming  the  modest  garb  of  queries  in  relation 
to  the  present  rights  and  prospects  of  Austrian  Lombardy. 
In  the  author's  own  mind,  whether  he  ever  entertained  the 
substantive  proposition  or  not,  Ferdinand  Emperor  of  Austria 
holds  the  place  of  the  noble-minded  Frederic  the  Second>  and 
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•Prince  Metternich  is  the  able  and  enlightened  Pietro  delle 
•Vigne.  When  he  looks  from  thepast  to  me  future,  he  assumes 
an  attitude  somewhat  bolder.  The  independence  or  unity  of 
Italy  is  treated  as  a  chimera ;  its  position  is  said  to  offer  it  but 
a  choice  of  masters— Germany  on  the  one  hand,  or  France  on 
the  other ;  and,  except  ameliorations  admittedly  necessary  in  de- 
tails, the  only  change  which  seems  conceivable  is  eently  suggest- 
ed in  a  query,  whether  the  genius  of  the  nortnern  Germans 
(Prussia,  to  wit)  might  not  comport  better  with  that  of  the  Ita- 
lians than  the  Austrian  temper  has  been  found  to  do.  Upon 
none  of  the  momentous  questions,  which  these  remarks  suggest, 
is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  word.  Our  views  as  to  Italian 
affairs  have  been  repeatedly  urged,  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
reason  to  alter  them. 

With  regard  to  the  present  volumes,  we  are  glad  to  pass  from 
those  subjects  on  which  we  differ  from  the  writer,  and  to  direct 
attention  once  more  to  the  valuable  information  with  which 
the  work  abounds.  For  most  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats, 
we  can  do  nothing  more.  Even  in  Italy  itself,  statistical  in- 
formation is  spreading  fast,  notwithstanding  those  obstacles, 
partly  fortuitous  and  partly  interposed  by  design,  of  which 
we  recollect  a  diverting  instance  in  an  apology  which  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Biblioteca  Italiana  of  Milan,  writing  in  1827,  made 
for  not  having  sooner  reviewed  an  important  treatise  on  Nea- 

Eolitan  roads,  published  four  years  before; — namely,  that  it 
ad  but  just  reached  them — a  plea  which,  it  was  added,  the 
readers  would  easily  admit,  from  the  well-known  difficulty  of 
procuring  books  from  Southern  Italy.  Some  of  the  Italian* 
periodicds  and  other  works,  embracing  matter  of  this  sort,  may 
be  met  with  in  our  own  country,  and  our  periodical  literature 
occasionally  makes  use  of  these;  while  much  more  has  been 
made  accessible  during  the  last  few  years  by  official  documents, 
particularly  Dr  Bowring's  able  Report  on  the  Commercial  Sta- 
tistics of  several  of  the  Italian  States,  (to  which  M.  Von  Rau- 
mer  owns  obligations,)  and  the  papers  periodicalljr  printed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  regard  to  commercial  affairs,  the  pre- 
sent volumes  are  but  fragmentary  in  comparison  with  informa- 
ticm  we  thus  already  possess ;  though  even  in  this  department 
<some  incidental  notices  are  unanticipated.  The  account  of  edu- 
cation adds  much  supplementary  matter  to  that. which  had  been 
already  communicated  by  Valery,  Serristori,  Bowring,  and 
others.  The  charitable  institutions  are  treated  elaborately  and 
satisfactorily. 

We  shall  not  attempt  at  present  to  use  any  of  the  materials 
thus  offered^  except  those  which  relate  to  the  share  whicfa^  in  the 


principal  states,  tlta  nation  is  alloiped  la  take  in  its  6wn  govern 
ment,  general  or  local.  Excepting,  bowe?er|  a  few  details  re- 
garding the  Papal  and  Neapcditan  Stales,  (which  hare  a  special 
interesl  as  illuslralive  of  receni  occurrences,)  we  mnsl  refer  oor 
readers  to  M.  Yon  Baumer  himself  for  iuformalion  regarding 
4he  communal,  or  municipal  institalions.  We  pass  oyer  Tuif 
42any  with  reluctance,  because  die  mvic  r^ulalions  now  in  force 
Ihroughoul  that  duohy  admit  of  receiring  rery  curious  historical 
illustration,  not  only  from  the  laws  of  Leopold,  on  which  they 
are  founded,  but  from  the  polity  of  the  free  dtks  in  the  middle 
ages.  We  ^ould  have  been  well^pleased  also  to  describe  burner 
what  at  length  the  municipalitiea  of  Piedmont,  a  section  of  tht 
work  which  is  not  fully  rmdered  in  the  translaticm.  But  we  can 
afford  only  to  glance  rapidly  at  what  may  be  called  the  Parlia^ 
Bsentavy  History  o£  Italy,  whicb  we  wish  to  trace  a  little  farther 
back  than  Von  B.aumer's  plan  has  led  him  to  do*  The  Austrian 
Provinces  and  the  Papal  States  demand  notice  in  our  sketch,  on 
account  of  that  modiery  of  representative  consitilutiotts  which  has 
been  given  them  in  the  present  generation.  The  reoeat  histcary 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  presents  an  interest  of  the  same  kind,  while 
the  older  annals  exhibit  baronial  parliamenta  in  both  sections  ef 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  ancient  diets  of  the  Saidinian  Stales  claim 
attention  likewise.  Such  studies  are  in  histCHry  what  the  study  of 
the  skeleton  is  in  anatomy.  He  is  a  novice  who  proceeds  no 
fitrther  than  this  point ;  but  he  who  n^lects  it,  cannot  hope  to 
master  the  more  complex  departments  of  bis  science. 

Austrian  Italy,  composed  entirely  of  piovincea  which  have 
paned  through  the  cnrdfl^l  of  subjection  ebW  to  the  oligarchy  of 
Venice,  or  to  the  despotism  of  usurping  loidsy  presented,  on  its 
inoorponttioin  with  a  great  monan^y,  nothing  reaembling  those 
obnoadeus  assemblies  which  we  csdl  Parliamcikts.  In  these  parts 
of  Italy,  indeed,  such  institutions  had  never  properiy  existed. 
Feudalism,  which  was  their  root  in  other  quarters,  nad  b^e  been 
early  ei^irpaled;  and,  even  while  Republicanism  flauriiriied 
throughout  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  society  wanted  those  gra- 
dations, puUic  polity  that  complex  unity  of  stractiire,  oat  of 
which  arose  the  baronial  paritaments  of  the  middle  agei^  The 
Milanese  dukes,  and  the  Venetian  Mgneri,  had  merely  to  supr 
puses,  or  to  modify,  or  to  confine  to  duties  wholly  mwucipal, 
those  civic  councils  which,  seated  in  the  free  towns,  had  beeit 
each  the  admimstfation  and  kgislatnf e  of  a  petty  ooiuaonwealth ; 
but  which,  even  if  the  wishes  of  the  conquerors  had  permitted  i^ 
MfM  not  easily  bam  been  transformed  rntio  parta  ^  a  gareitf  cen- 
tal sj^tcm. 
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In  the  dndiiei  ckf  Milan  aad  Msiiitaa,  iwhtn  the  Peaee  of 
UtTeeht  transferred  them  to  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of 
AuAtnay  the  powers  of  legislation,  taxaticMi^  and  government^ 
were  fbond  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  sovereign ;  and  only 
some  municipal  prerogatives,  and  civic  functionaries,  had  survived 
the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  servitude.  A  plan,  which  was  early 
laid  before  Marian-Theresa,  but  frustrated  for  many  years  by  Aus* 
trian  slowness  and  Italian  mistrust  and  artifice,  at  length  came 
into  operation  in  17d5,  and  reduced  Central  Lombardy,  in  respect 
of  the  shiure  of  the  satjects  in  political  power,  to  a  position  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Hereditary  Austrian  Statas.  Joseph  the 
Second's  scheme  of  centralization,  if  it  had  been  allowed  time  to 
take  root  in  Italy,  would  have  materially  modified  his  mother's 
polity;  but  all  the  institutions  of  both  fell,  of  course,  to  the 
ground,  when  the  Germanic  throne  itself  was  overturned  by  die 
French  Revolution. 

After  the  Peace  of  1814,  the  Emperor  Francis  introduoed  a 
new  organizatiooi,  both  in  the  Lombard  provinces  which  were 
then  restored  to  him,  and  in  those  Venetian  territcnies  which  he 
had  gained  in  1798.  The  details  of  the  genial  and  provincial 
administration  were  prescribed  in  a  proclamation  of  24th  April 
1815,  which  is  a  quasi-charter  for  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom :  the  scheme  for  the  communes  was  subsequently  ar« 
ranged.  Maria  Theresa's  system  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
being,  indeed,  copied  almost  without  alteration  in  the  measures 
legarding  the  \oqsX  government,  though  the  central  assemblies 
and  some  other  pcHnts  ef  less  consequence  are  innovations. 

The  prodamation  of  1816  sets  forth,  as  its  Bftotive,  the  empe* 
ror'a  «k«re  '  to  fonn  college,  of  men  &o«  the  diff««.t  ciawes  <rf 
^  the  state,  through  whom  mi^t  be  learned,  in  r^ular  form,  the 
^  wishes  and  desires  of  the  nation.'  Accordingly,  the  hingdont 
is  divided  into  two  general  governments,  the  one  of  nine  pn>« 
vinees,  (  TerrHaria  Jfttoiese,)  having  its  seat  at  Milan ;  the  other 
of  eight  provinces,  (  Tetntona  VenetOf)  having  its  seat  at  Venice, 
and  both,  of  course,  subject  to  the  resident  viceroy.  Founding 
upon  tkne  divisions,  the  edict  directs  the  formation  of  two  sorts 
oi  representative  assemblies.  The  higher  are  two  Central  Con- 
grerations,  one  for  the  government  of  Milan,  the  other  for  that 
of  Venice ;  the  inferior  class  comprises  seventeen  Provincial' 
Ccmgregations,  being  one  for  eadi  ef  the  provinces.  The  pro- 
elanuttion  spe^es  six  yeais  as  the  term  for  which  die  members 
of  both  dasses  of  assemblies  are  to  hold  thar  seats,  one-half  going 
out  tri^aniaUy ;  but  our  author  describes  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Congregations  as  sitting  for  only  three  years.  The 
eonstitiiticm  of  Uie  assemblies  is  as  follows : — 
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In  each  Provinml  Con^egation  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
four,  six,  or  eight  landholders,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
province,  half  being  nobles  and  half  commoners;  and,  next,  one 
representative  for  every  city  in  the  province  which  ranks  as  a  royal 
borough.  The  special  qualifications  for  eligibility  are  several : — 
the  party  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom,  and,  if  noble,  must 
have  a  patent  confirmed  by  the  emperor ;  he  must  reside  in  the 
province  or  city  which  he  represents ;  he  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age  at  least,  and  possess  a  capital  of  two  thousand  crowns,  in- 
vested in  land,  trade,  or  manufactures.  The  elections  are  con- 
ducted very  cautiously  indeed.  For  filling  up  the  periodical 
vacancies,  (after  the  nrst  election,  over  which,  for  both  assem- 
blies, the  emperor  reserved  full  right  of  control,)  each  commune 
proposes  two  names,  those  of  a  nobleman  and  commoner ;  and 
the  lists  so  formed  are  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Congregation 
itself,  which  selects  for  each  vacant  place  three  qualified  candi- 
dates, and  transmits  these  purified  lists  to  the  Central  Congre- 
tion ;  which,  again,  may  either  object  to  any  individual,  or  lay 
the  lists,  without  remark,  before  the  government  at  Milan,  or 
Venice,  respectively.  The  government,  unless  its  members 
choose  to  exercise  a  special  veto,  (the  reasons  of  which  they  are 
bound  to  report  to  Vienna,)  appoint  to  the  vacant  places  the 
persons  first  named  in  each  Ibt.  The  delegate,  or  imperial  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  is  the  president  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gregation, and  IS  responsible  for  the  competency  of  any  orders  they 
issue  to  inferior  boards.  Its  deputies  have  no  salary,  but  possess 
honorary  rank,  and  its  functions  are  described  by  the  proclamation 
under  four  heads — ^the  business  of  the  taxation  of  tne  province ; 
the  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  towns  and  communes,  for 
which  purpose  the  communal  councils  must  annually  submit  their 
accounts  to  it ;  the  superintendence  of  roads,  and  of  operations 
regarding  the  canals  and  rivers,  so  far  as  these  belong  to  the 
province  and  not  to  the  general  government ;  the  inspection  of 
public  charitable  institutions.  ^  On  these  and  other  subjects  of 
^  public  administration,'  adds  the  next  section,  ^  the  Provin- 
^  cial  Congregations  are  entitled  to  transmit  to  the  Central  Con- 
^  gregations,  representations  assigning  reasons ;  and  these  assem- 
^  blies  may  either  avail  themselves  of  the  representations,  or  reject 
^  them  as  groundless.' 

Each  Central  Congregation  contains  two  deputies,  a  nobleman 
and  a  commoner,  for  every  province  which  the  government  con- 
tains, and  one  deputy  for  each  of  the  royal  cities.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  a  deputy  are,  the  possession  of  real  taxable  property, 
worth  at  least  four  thousand  crowns,  the  age  of  thirty  years  com- 
plete, the  right  of  citizenship,  with  (if  the  deputy  is  noble)  a 
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confirmed  patent,  and  residence  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  Austria. 
For  the  elections,  the  initiative  is  exercised  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  other  class  of  assemblies ;  but  the  lists  from  the  towns  are 
transmitted  directly  to  the  Central  Congregations,  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  particular  name;  and  these  bodies  are  autho- 
rized to  make  a  similar  recommendation  in  submitting  the 
reduced  lists  of  the  other  class  to  the  government;  the  Em- 
peror reserving  to  himself  the  final  right  of  nomination,  and 
the  prerogative  of  expelling  any  members  ^  who  should  show 
'  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them/ 
The  deputies  of  the  Central  Congregations  have  honorary  rank, 
and  salaries  of  two  thousand  florins.  Their  president  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Territorio  Milanese,  or  Territorio  Veneto  re- 
spectively ;  and  their  functions  are  described  under  six  heads : — 
The  assessment  and  reeistration  of  any  extraordinary  taxes  that 
might  be  imposed  by  the  sovereign ;  the  completion  of  the  roll 
for  the  land-tax ;  the  inspection  of  the  communal  revenues,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  apportionment  of  public  burdens  between 
the  towns  or  communes,  the  provinces,  and  the  whole  territory  of 
the  government;  the  allotment  of  the  military  services;  the 
superintendence  of  such  bridges,  canals,  and  roads,  as  the  govern- 
ment does  not  choose  to  take  under  its  own  charge ;  the  general 
inspection  and  supreme  administration  of  charitaole  institutions. 
This  assignment  of  duties  looks  well  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the 
explanatory  section  which  follows  removes  all  risk  of  inconve- 
nience to  the  government  from  any  proceedings  of  the  deputies : 
^  Provided  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  Central  Congregation  shall 
'  have  only  the  power  of  superintendence,  and  only  a  consultative 
^  voice,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of  expen- 

*  diture  not  yet  arranged ;  and  that,  in  the  several  branches  of 
'  administration  above-mentioned,  all  which  relates  to  resolutions 
^  already  sanctioned,  or  expenditure  already  arranged,  shall  be 

*  the  business  of  the  provincial  congregations  under  the  restrict 
^  tions  specified  in  the  part  of  the  edict  which  relates  to  these 

*  assemblies/ — *  We  permit  the  Central  Congregation,'  it  is 
added,  *  to  communicate  to  Us  the  necessities,  wishes,  and  peti- 

<  tions  of  the  nation,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  to  ask  them  for 

*  advice  when  it  shall  seem  good  to  us.' — *  The  Central  Congre- 

*  gation  can  neither  issue  ordinances,  nor  impose  contributions 

<  and  taxes,  nor  exercise  in  its  own  name  any  power  legislative, 

*  judicial,  or  executive ;  but  in  regard  to  all  the  matters  intrusted 

*  to  it,  as  well  as  in  the  explanation  of  ordinances  already  sub^ 
^  sisting,  it  must  lay  the  result  of  its  deliberations  before^  the 

<  government,  wluch  will  either  ratify  them,  or,  if  it  is  not  entitled 
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vtd  dd  so,  will  apply  for  Our  sovereign  ratifioAtioii.  In  cases, 
^  where  the  government  refuses  ratification,  th^  Central  Congre- 
^  gation  is  entitled  to  make  direct  application  to  Us/ 

In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  ^rdinia,  it  costs  us  even  less 
time  than  it  did  in  the  neighbouring  sovereignty,  to  discover  th^ 
amount  of  the  popular  influence  on  the  government.  States- 
j^eneral  or  provincial  there  are  none,  except  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  constitution  of  whose  Stamenti,  or  national  parlia- 
ments, must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  need  not  be 
described.  But  some  may  not  be  aware  that,  in  the  main- 
land provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  extinction  of  representative 
assemblies  is  a  fact  of  no  very  ancient  date.  During^  several  cen- 
turies there  subsisted,  under  the  Savoyard  Counts,  tnree  separate 
^iets,  the  relics  of  early  feudal  relations  —  the  diet  of  their 
hereditary  e€u*ldom  of  Savoy ;  that  of  Piedmont,  whose  cities 
had  never  been  emancipated  from  vassalage  so  completely  as  to 
lose  their  obligation  to  attend  the  courts  of  their  lord  ;  and  the 

Karliament  of  the  small  but  spirited  county  of  Nice,  whose  privi- 
;ges  were  expressly  secured  by  the  convention  which,  towards 
the  fend  of  the  fourteenth  century,  surrendered  the  district  to  the 
Red  Count  Amadeus.  The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur jr 
saw  the  cessation  of  air  these  assemblies.  When  Charles  Emma- 
nuel the  Second,  on  attaining  majority  in  1648,  re-organized  the 
supreme  government  with  an  express  view  to  crippling  the  pro- 
vincial diets,  all  the  three  tamely  acquiesced  in  his  changes ;  and 
none  of  them  was  ever  again  summoned.  The  position  of  the 
municipdities,  again,  since  the  subjection  of  all  the  provinces  to  a 
regular  monarchical  rule,  has  been  much  what  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  in  cities  which,  even  during  the  tumult  of 
the  middle  ages,  had  never  been  able,  for  any  considerable  time, 
to  maintain  even  a  partial  self-government.  Those  rights  of 
election  or  confirmation  which  had  been  so  long  exercised  by 
the  Bishops  of  Turin,  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  or  the 
Counts  of  the  Maurienne,  passed  insensibly  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  powerful  house,  which  grew  out  of  the  last  named ;  and 
the  additional  strength  which  the  royal  prerogative  had  acquired 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enabled  the  monarch's 
easily  to  make  the  dependence  of  the  towns  complete.  Some 
points  of  municipal  privilege,  which  lingered  till  the  French  inva- 
sion, were  lost  under  the  military  empire ;  and  the  restored  princes 
took  care  to  draw  the  bridle  even  more  tightly  than  it  had  been 
drawn  by  Napoleon.  Turin  alone  has  retained  prerogatives 
which  it  had  purchased  of  old  by  obedience ;  and  Genoa  has 
extorted  similar  rights  by  fiwir,  from  sovereigns  who  knew  Aat 
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^eir  ftubj^cts  Utterly  fed  how  groM  a  breach  of  fiuth  that  waar 
which  converted  the  Genoese  repttblic  into  a  Piedmontcse 
dttdiy. 

The  Papal  Proclamation,  or  Motu^opriOi  of  6th  July  1616, 
of  whose  tenor  our  author  gives  an  abstract^  waa  a  measure 
infinitely  mere  creditable  to  Pius  the  Seventh  and  his  able 
secre^u-y  Consalvi,  than  were  some  other  parts  of  their  policy, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  It  left  the  people  in  reality  as 
poweridss  as  they  were  before ;  but  at  least  it  conferred  on  tnem 
a  distinct  and  uniform  organization  ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improvements  which  it  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  judicial 
system,  its  constitutional  heads,  however  imperfect^  if  viewed  iit 
relation  to  any  just  theory  of  popular  rights,  were  received  as  no 
hew  hardship  by  those  who  had  been  recently  subjects  either  of 
tiie  French  military  empire,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  re- 
gard to  the  general  administration,  its  most  prominent  feature 
was  tlie  division  of  the  state  into  seventeen  provinces ;  in  each  of 
which  the  Delegate  or  Governor  had  a  council  called  the  Con* 
gregazione  di  Oovemo,  consisting  of  four,  three,  or  two  persons, 
according  to  the  population,  all  named  by  the  sovereign.  The 
members  of  this  board  were  to  meet  the  delegate  three  times  a 
week,  btit  to  possess  only  consultative  voices.  Each  commune 
was  to  receive  a  eouneil  and  a  magistracy.  The  Council,  con* 
taining,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  from  sixteen  to  forty- 
eight  members,  was  named  in  the  first  instanee  by  the  gov^n- 
ment,  and  afterwards  was  to  be  self^ective ;  atid  its  members 
Were  to  be  landholders,  traders,  literary  or  scientific  men,  and 
manufacturers,  no  one  class  being  allowed  to  monopolize  all  the 
seats.  It  was  entitled  to  prepare  annually,  for  the  revision  of 
the  provincial  governor,  an  assessment  of  the  taxes  leviable  in 
the  commune ;  and  it  might  even  impose  extraordinary  burdens, 
with  the  previous  approbation  of  the  papal  cabinet.  The  magis- 
tracy was  to  consist  of  a  Gonfaloniere,  with  administrative  as- 
sessors, called  Anziani,  whose  numbers  were  from  two  to  six ; 
while  each  village  of  the  commune,  besides  the  chief  one,  was  to 
have  a  dependent  syndic.  All  these  magistrates  were  to  hold 
efiee  fbr  two  years,  and  to  be  chosen  by  the  government  from 
triple  lists  submitted  by  the  communal  councils.  Their  delibe- 
rations required,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  confirmation  of 
the  supeme  authorities. 

Narrow  as  this  framework  of  polity  was,  it  proved  far  too 
broad  for  the  notions  of  the  papal  advisers.  Its  effective  intro- 
duction was  frustrated  at  every  step ;  and  in  October  1824,  Leo 
XI L  issued  a  new  Moiu^propriOf  which,  announcing  that  the  ar* 
ImngMnents  of  his  predecessor,  *  confessedly  imperfect  in  many 
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<  particulars/  had  been  revised  by  more  judicious  legislators, 
annihilated  the  whde  scheme  at  a  blow.  The  provincial  coU"^ 
gregations  were  abolished ;  the  municipal  boards  of  the  com- 
munes lost  that  shadow  of  power  which  Uiey  had  possessed.  Six 
years  more  matured  the  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  eastern 
provinces;  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  concurred  in  ad- 
dressing a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Pope ;  and  in  July  1831,  a 
proclamation  of  Gregory  XVI.  altered  the  administration  for  the 
third  time.  What  this  edict  really  did,  Professor  Von  Raumer 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  inform  us.  ^  It  was  designed/  is 
all  he  says,  ^  to  introduce  those  discreet  modifications,  to  which 
^  the  Powers  had  thought  themselves  bound  to  invite  the  attention 
^  of  the  Pope ;  but  it  nas  not  gained  the  approbation  of  the  ma«^ 
^  jority,  or  at  least  it  has  been  characterised  as  unsatisfactory.' 
Among  the  majority  who  expressed  a  disapprobation  far  more 
severe  than  this  guarded  one,  we  are  glad  to  remember  that  our 
own  government  occupied  a  prominent  place :  in  the  minority 
stood  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Berlin  profes- 
sor is  closed  alike  by  duty  and  gratitude.  Upon  our  mouths 
there  is  no  gag.  The  edict  of  1831  was  as  paltry  a  shift  as  any 
that  feeble  despotism  ever  tried ;  and,  if  we  could  forget  the 
Austrian  bayonets,  our  marvel  would  be,  not  that  it  produced  a 
new  insurrection  in  the  following  January,  but  that  the  revolt 
was  not  tenfold  more  determined  and  extensive.  In  name,  it  re-» 
stored  both  the  Provincial  Congregations  and  the  Communal 
Councils ;  but  it  at  once  circumscribed  their  functions  by  a  very 
narrow  definition,  and  took  away  the  Uttle  share  the  people 
had  at  first  enjoyed  in  electing  them.  The  provincial  governor 
names  the  members  of  the  communal  councils,  who  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state ;  and  from  the  body 
which  the  government  in  Rome  has  thus  diosen,  the  same  go- 
vernment next  selects  the  members  of  the  provincial  congpregar 
tions.     '  Experienced  Austrian  functionaries,  well  acquainted 

*  with  Italy,*  adds  Prince  Mettemich,  in  his  Note  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick Lamb,  in  July  1832,  ^  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
^  the  Roman  Government,  in  order  to  aid  in  introducing  all 
'  ameliorations  that  are  practicable  in  the  difficult  position  in 

*  which  it  is  placed/ 

On  the  administration  of  Naples,  the  information  communi- 
cated by  Von  Raumer  is  very  full,  and  the  recent  date  of  his 
observations  makes  many  of  his  details  valuable,  even  after  all 
that  we  had  learned  from  Orloff,  Colletta,  and  others* 

Both  the  Sicilies,  essentially  feudal  monarchies,  brought  down 
firom  the  middle  ages  their  national  parliaments,  which  lon^ 
embraced  representatives  of  the  towns  along  with  the  barons  ana 
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ecclesiastics*  In  the  parliaments  of  the  mainland  provinces, 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  of  1503,  the  civic  deputies  either  ceased 
to  attend,  or  became  perfectly  passive ;  and,  though  the  diets 
were  very  frequently  summoned  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  their  business  was  confined  to  the  voting  of  subsidies  to 
the  crown,  and  the  presenting  of  petitions  for  additional  privi- 
leges in  favour  of  the  church  or  the  aristocracy.  At  length 
they  were  discovered  to  be  useless,  since  taxes  imposed  by  pro- 
clamations of  the  Royal  Council  were  paid  with  as  little  reluc- 
tance as  those  voted  by  the  barons ;  and  in  September  1642, 
the  Neapolitan  parliament  assembled  for  the  last  time.  The 
parliament  of  Sicily,  in  all  its  three  sections,  existed  till  the  year 
1812,  but  its  partial  share  in  legislation  had  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed by  the  Aragonese  monarchs ;  and,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  its  functions  were  strictly  confined  to  the  voting  of 
subsidies.  The  constitutional  charter  which  the  Sicilians  receiv- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  cannot  even  be 
said  to  have  survived  till  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  his  con- 
tinental provinces,  three  years  after  its  date.  The  new  constitu- 
tion, which,  mainly  founded  on  the  charter  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  had  been  arranged  between  the  King  and,  his  in- 
sular subjects  before  he  quitted  Palermo  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
had,  entirely  escaped  his  memory  in  December  of  the  succeeding 
year,  when  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  re-organized  both 
divisions  of  his  kingdom.  The  only  mention  of  a  representative 
assembly  for  Sicily,  occurred  in  a  clause  which  promised  that  a 
certain  amount  of  taxation  for  the  island  should  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliament.  But,  as  Raumer  and 
others  have  pertinently  remarked,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  see 
where  a  Sicilian  parliament  could  be  found,  since  no  new  basis 
was  assigned  for  it ;  while  its  old  foundation  rested  entirely  on 
those  feudal  relations  whose  abolition,  already  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, the  edict  expressly  reiterated  and  confirmed.  The 
Sicilians  have,  at  present,  the  suspension  of  their  ancient  par- 
liament to  urge  as  one  ground  of  their  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  that  unpopular  union  with  Naples,  which,  decreed  in  1816, 
and  dissolved  in  1821,  has  again  taken  place  by  a  proclamation 
of  1837. 

In  1821,  besides  a  pretended  national  assembly,  called  a  Con- 
sulta  di  Stato,  which  the  crown  was  to  name  for  each  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  instituted  in  every  province 
a  Provincial  Council,  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  the 
most  considerable  landholders ;  who,  named  by  the  crown,  were 
to  hold  place  for  two  years,  and  to  be  employed  in  assessing  the 
public  taxes.    There  was  also  promised  a  new  organization  for 
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lii6  coiainunes— 4he  king  having,  on  his  restoratiari  in  I799> 
punished  his  rebellious  nobles  by  abolishing  the  patriman  Pia^zei, 
which  had  been  for  ages  the  municipalities  of  the  towns.  Prq- 
fessor  Von  Raumer  furnishes  many  interesting  particulars  a»  t0  the 
way  in  which  these  arrangements  have  been  carried  out.  lo  the 
•4rst  place,  the  intendant,  or  royal  governor  of  each  prpvinoe,  has 
a  small  body  of  assessors,  who,  besides  possessing  certain  judicial 
func^ons,  are  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  on  administrative  ques- 
^ons  when  their  presideut  chooses  to  consult  them.  The  provin- 
^al  councils,  in  which  likewise  the  intendant  presides,  contain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  members,  who  meet  once  a-year  for 
twenty  days  at  most,  and  are  prohibited  from  entering  on  any 
matters  but  those  on  which  their  consultative  votes  are  specially 
required.  They  are  renewed  annually  to  the  extent  of  onerfourth ; 
names  being  proposed  by  the  decurions  for  the  selection  of  the 
-government  Suoordinate  to  them  are  district  councils  of  ten 
members,  resembling  them  in  their  powers,  or  rather  in  their  im- 
potency.  The  administration  of  every  commune  is  vested  in  a 
syndic,  two  ^  eietti,'  and  a  council  of  decurions.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  to  any  of  the  boards,^  one  must  possess,  in  towns  of  the 
first  class,  an  income  rated  for  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  have 
carried  on  for  five  years  some  liberal  profession :  in  towns  of  the 
^wo  inferior  classes,  the  property-qualification  is  lower,  and  its 
equivalents  are  the  exercise  of  any  trade,  or  the  holding  of  a  farm 
of  a  prescribed  extent.  For  filling  up  the  board  of  decurions,  of 
whom  one-fourth  retire  annually,  the  intenj^nt  selects  from  the 
roll  of  qualified  persons  three  names  for  every  vacant  place ;  and 
from  these  the  minister  nominates  at  pleasure.  The  number  of 
decurions  is  from  eight  to  thirty  for  each  commune ;  and  one^third 
of  therp  at  least  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  They  assess  the 
taxes,  propose  the  small  additional  burdens  designed  for  commu- 
nal purposes,  and  perform  other  duties,  in  all  of  which  they 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  intendant.  They  nominate  the 
eletti  without  control,  and  the  syndic,  whqse  election  requires 
confirmation  ;  and  the  officers  thus  appointed,  ^ho  are  the  veal 
administrators  of  the  commune,  hold  their  places  io^  three  years. 
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Art.  VII. —  The  African  Slave  Trade^  and  the  Bemedyfor  it.  By 
Thomas  Foweli.  Buxton,  Esq.     8vo.     Londpn  :  1840. 

/^UR  object  in  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  generally 
^^     the  subject  of  Mr  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Buxton's  work,  as  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  work.     We  consider  it 
a  most  valuable  publication,  and  we  feel  that  the  author  has  laid 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question  under  very  great  obliga- 
tions, by  the  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.     He  nas 
collected  almost  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  relating  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  to  Africa  as  connected  with  that  detestable  traf- 
fic. Scattered  as  his  materials  were  over  a  number  of  publicationSi 
some  of  them  but  little  known  to  general  readers,  a  mass  of  Par- 
liamentary documents,  and  a  considerable  bulk  of  private  cor- 
respondence, the  industry  and  ability  which  he  has  shown,  and 
the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  has  been  animated,  are  above  all 
praise.  The  book,  too,  in  which  he  has  enabled  those  who  would 
discuss  the  subject  to  find  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
materials  of  the  argument,  is  published  at  a  price  adapted  to  pro- 
mote its  general  circulation,  and  requiring  on  the  author's  part, 
apparently,  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  as  we  do  not  con- 
ceive that,  for  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  five  shillings 
can  be  any  thing  like  a  remunerating  price.     We  verily  believe 
that,  since  the  cause  was  deprived  of  the  invaluable  labours  of 
Zachary  Macaulay,  there  is  no  other  person  who  could  have  ren- 
dered it  such  service ;  and  we  deem  it  as  high  and  as  pure  an 
honour  as  can  be  gained  by  any  man,  to  have  entitled  himself  to 
a  comparison  with  one  so  greatly  and  so  justly  esteemed.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton's  merits  do  not  stop  here.  Having,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  retired  from  Parliament,  he  has  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  the  formation  of  a  Society  which  is  calculated 
to  obtain  very  great  advantages  for  the  African  race,  by  continu- 
ing and  extending  the  labours  of  the  African  Institution,     Its 
object  is  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  civilisation  of 
Africa ;  and  the  work  now  before  us  is  published  in  aid  of  its  be- 
nevolent proceedings.     We  shall  best  assist  in  promoting  the 
object,  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  Association,  by  making  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  views  which  they  entertain  ;  and  by 
fairly  and  plainly  stating  the  points  on  which  we  diflFer  with  them. 
But  we  must  in  the  outset  meet  a  most  unfair  clamoov  whieh  i» 
raised  against  the  Abolition  party,  by  those  who  have  only  super- 
ficially considered  the  subject,  although  it  is  in  some  measure 
sanctioned  by  careless  expressions,  and  occasionally  by  exag- 
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gerated  statements,  proceeding  from  individuals  of  that  party 
itself.  We  have  been  engaged,  it  is  said,  for  above  half  a  century 
in  putting  down  the  slave  trade ;  and  after  pluming  ourselves  on 
our  victory  over  the  enormity,  behold,  it  is  found  to  flourish  more 
than  ever.  Therefore  the  general  inference  is  drawn,  that  all 
our  labours  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  if,  instead  of  attempting 
to  destroy  the  traffic  by  force,  we  had  set  ourselves  about  pre- 
venting it  by  civilizing  Africa,  our  object  might  have  been  at- 
tained. Another  and  a  practical  inference  is,  that  the  old  and 
powerful  party  of  the  Abolitionists  are  unsafe  guides,  because 
their  councils  have  only  led  to  failure.  Now,  as  we  have  for 
eight-and-thirty  years  *  followed  these  guides,  and  as  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  look  out  for  new  leaders,  we  shall  briefly 
state  the  grounds  of  our  continued  adherence,  and  show  how  en- 
tirely fallacious  these  objections  are. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  carried  on  by  this  country, 
was  the  great  object  in  view  when  the  contest  began,  and  that 
has  been  completely  attained.  Not  a  single  slave  is  now  im* 
ported  into  any  of  the  British  settlements ;  nor  is  any  British 
subject  concerned  in  carrying  slaves  to  or  from  any  other  coun- 
•  try.  Slave-trading,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  been  put 
down  effectually ;  that  is  to  say,  as  effectually  as  any  other  crime 
which  our  laws  visit  with  severe  punishment,  and  much  more 
effectually  than  many  crimes ;  for  it  is  certain  that  fewer  British 
subjects  are  engaged  in  this  than  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
offences  cognisable  by  our  penal  laws.  Now,  let  us  stop  here, 
and  suppose  for  a  moment  tnat  nothing  else  has  been  done ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  trade  given  up  by  us  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  other  nations ;  that  not  one  slave  the  less  has  been  taken  across 
the  Atlantic  since  1808,  than  would  have  been  had  our  abolition 
never  taken  place ;  that  consequently,  as  far  as  Africa  is  concern- 
ed, nothing  has  been  gained;  nay,  even  suppose  that,  by  the  traflBc 
being  under  worse  regulations,  positive  injury  has  been  sustain- 
ed in  consequence  of  our  ceasing  to  commit  the  crime — still  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  very  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon 
mankind,  as  well  as  a  great  step  been  made  by  this  country  : — A 
great  step  made  by  this  country ;  because  we  have  ceased  to  be 
involved  in  the  most  horrible  enormity  ever  committed  by  na- 
tions;— a  great  benefit  conferred  upon  mankind  ;  because  the  only 
way  in  which  improvements  ever  can  be  made,  is  by  one  nation 
taking  the  lead  to  do  what  is  right,  and  others  sooner  or  later 


*  The  Edinburgh  Review  began  its  labours  in  this  cause  on  its  first 
publication  in  October  1802. 
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following.  Strictly  speaking,  all  that  is  required  of  any  people 
is,  to  do  their  duty  and  keep  clear  of  reproach.  It  is  an  additional 
good  that  their  example  may  be  followed,  and  benefit  accrue  to 
others  as  well  as  to  themselves.  It  is  a  much  better  thing  if  they 
can  confer  the  benefit  sooner,  by  obtaining  a  more  speedy  co- 
operation. But  the  main  point  is  doing  their  own  duty  ;  just  as 
an  individual  has  first  of  all  to  act  honestly  and  prudently  in  bis 
own  concerns,  and  justly  gains  the  praise  of  worth  and  wisdom, 
even  if  he  should  fail  both  by  his  example  and  his  exhortations 
in  gaining  any  converts  to  his  system.  The  argument,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  against  which  we  are  now  contending,  is  as  old 
as  the  very  first  moment  of  the  controversy ;  but  then  it  was 
only  used  by  our  adversaries.  *  Why  give  up  your  slave  trade  ? 

*  If  you  don't  carry  it  on,  others  will.*    The  answer  was — •  Then 

*  let  them.     Because  there  lurk  a  gang  of  robbers  in  the  wood, 

*  who  you  know  will  pounce  upon  that  wayfaring  man,  are  you 

*  therefore  to  attack  him  before  he  enters  it  ? '  There  is  great 
merit  in  desiring  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  example,  so  that 
Africa  may  be  secured  from  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  in  working  actively  for  that  purpose,  there  is  still  greater 
merit.  But  the  primary  duty  of  Great  Britain  is,  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  and  the  safety  of  British  subjects ;  and  as  no  one 
can  have  the  least  right  to  complain  of  her  after  she  has  abandoned 
all  concern  in  the  traflSc,  by  whomsoever,  or  in  what  extent  so- 
ever it  may  subsequently  be  carried  on,  so  they  who  have  made 
us  free  from  the  guilt  of  it,  have  succeeded  in  the  first  great  object 
of  all  their  endeavours. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  have 
succeeded  completely  in  that  important  measure.  Let  who  will 
hold  men  as  property,  and  work  them  like  beasts  of  burden,  this 
country  has  no  share  in  such  enormous  wickedness.  If  the  negro 
emancipation  should  diminish  the  growth  of  colonial  produce  in 
our  colonies,  and,  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  new  lands  else- 
where, create  increased  demand  for  African  slaves,  the  crime  is 
not  ours.  We  have  done  our  duty.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  our  example  will  sooner  or  later  be  followed,  long,  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped,  before  the  perseverance  of  others  in  the 
guilt  of  slave-trading  and  slave-holding  shall  bring  upon  their 
heads  and  those  of  their  victims  the  fearful  visitation  of  negro 
insurrection,  to  which  their  present  course  is  manifestly  leading. 
Let  this  then  be  steadily  kept  in  mind ;  the  enemies  of  the 
slave  trade  and  of  slavery  in  Great  Britain  have  NOT  failed ;  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  main  object ;  they  have  destroyed  both 
as  far  as  their  own  country  is  concerned,  even  upon  the  most  • 
unfavourable  view  which  it  is  possible  to  take  of  their  exertions, 
as  regards  Africa  and  other  foreign  natioijs. 
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But  it  is  not  true  that  no  positive  diminution  of  tbe  slave  irade 
lias  been  effected*  Whatever  portion  of  the  slaves  imported  into 
our  colonies  were  required  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  the  old 
lands,  has  been  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  traffic.  The  total  num- 
ber required  for  our  colonies,  was  more  than  20,000  a-year.  If 
we  stippose  that  three-fourths  of  this  nunaber  were  either  sold 
by  us  ^gain,  or  employed  in  breaking  up  new  lands,  and  so  in- 
creasing the  amount  ot  produce  brought  into  the  market  of  the 
world,  (surely  a  large  alio wance,Xthen  our  abolition  has  diminished, 
by  five  thousand  yearly,  the  numbers  brought  from  Africa,  sup- 
posing that  Cuba  and  Brazil  succeeded  to  all  the  rest  of  our 
cultivation.  But  we  must  add  to  this  a  much  larger  number 
which  used  to  be  imported  into  Guiana,  Guadaloupe,  Martinico, 
and  Trinidad.  In  one  year  this  amounted  to  40,000  during  the 
war ;  but  that  number^  of  course,  included  those  required  for 
clearing  new  grounds.  As  the  French  and  the  Dutch  have  abo- 
lished their  slave  trade,  the  restoration  of  their  colonies  ha»  left 
matters  as  they  stood  before  the  peace;  or  as  they  would  have 
stood  if  we  had  retained  those  colonies.  Therefore,  whatever 
part  of  this  number,  40,000,  was  destined  to  keep  up  the  old  cul- 
tivation, is  to  be  reckoned  as  permanently  taken  from  the  slave 
traffic.  Now,  the  mortality  was  always  much  greater  in  the  Dutch 
and  French  colonies  than  in  ours ;  consequently  we  cannot  reckon 
the  number  saved  by  the  abolition  at  less  than  10,000,  nftaking  the 
whole  at  the  very  least  15,000 — which  would  have  been  torn 
yearly  from  Africa  beyond  the  number  now  taken,  had  the  great 
question  of  the  abolition  not  been  carried  in  England.  To  this 
number  we  further  must  add  tho^  lost  on  the  voyage  and  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  imported ;  for  the  num*- 
bers  to  which  we  have  been  referring  are  those  actually  brcraght 
into  the  sugar  colonies.  If  it  be  said  that  the  attempts  made  ta 
check  the  foreign  slave  trade  have  occasioned  a  greater  loss  under 
this  latter  head  than  used  to  be  incurred,  while  England,  France, 
and  Holland  carried  on  the  traffic  openly,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  law ;  we  answer,  that  the  question  now  under  discussion 
relates  to  the  merits  of  the  abolition  as  a  British  measure ;  and 
that  whatever  may  since  have  been  done  to  put  down  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  is  wholly  unconnected  with  that  measure.  If,  imme- 
diately after  abolishing  our  own  traffie,  and  obtaining  the  con- 
currence of  Fraaice  and  Holland  to  abolish  theirs,  we  bad  let  that 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  alone,  the  differenee  to  Africa  would  have 
been  at  the  least  15,000  a-year,  supposing  all  the  extension  of 
sugar  and  coffee  planting  whieh  the  abolition  stopped  bad  been 
jtransferred  to  the  Brazils  and  Cuba. 
^  It  is  quite  necessary  to  keep-  these  things  in  view  while  we  are 
considering  this  important  subject ;  becawse  the  zeal  with  which 
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inen  press  eA  to  things  as  y^t  iiHaceomplisbed^  is  always^  apt'  in 
make  Aem  undervalue  whfafc  has  already  been  galmed ;  and  ^b^ri 
they  are  seen  to  deal  in  such  careless  representations,  persons  erf 
reflection  not  unnaturally  either  reckon  them  unsafe  guides,  if  thcJ 
statement  be  disbelieved^  or  become  disheartened,  if  it  be  trusted  j 
^^asking,  what  use  there  cain  be  in  exertions  to  obtain  objeet^ 
^hieh  are  always  described  as  of  paramount  hnportance  until 
brought  withiti  our  reach,  and  then  treated  as  utterly  insi^nifij 
cant.  *  Nil  actum  reputans  dura  quid  superesset  agendum,'— ig 
an  admirable  principle  of  action  ;  '  nil  actum  CLAMANS,'-^^onld 
most  eflFectually  take  away  the  power  of  doing  whatever  retaainT^ 
cd  to  be  done,  at  least  where  any  co-operation  was  required.  It 
is  rather  in  the  manner  than  in  the  substance  of  their  stafecbents^ 
that  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  and  others  have  given  occasion  to  thoser 
cavils  against  wbieh  our  present  reitoarks  are  directed.  Thef 
cavils,  we  need  scarcely  add,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  colonial 
party,  although  they  are  not  wholly  confined  to  that  body, 

Havifig  now  cleared  the  way,  we  m^y  pi^oceed  to  observe,- 
that,  tmlmppily,  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade  has  increased  exceed* 
ingly  since  the  peace,  atid  that  it  now  presents  a  truly  appatlling 
pictCire  of  crime  and  rtiisery.  The  facts  which,  for  some  years 
past,  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  and  the  country,'  aref 
quite  demonstrative  of  this ;  and  they  do  not  staind  in  need  of 
any  but  the  m6st  simple  statement  to  strike  ever;^  one  with  coh^ 
sternation.  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  has  collected  them,  and  ^ded 
some  new  particulars.  He  estimates  the  whole  importation  info 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  at  150,600  yeahrly.  But  this 
he  gives  as  the  very  least  number ;  and  the  grounds  npon  which 
he  builds  bis  calculation  would  certainly  raise  it  much  higher^ 
Thus  in  three  years  ending  1830,  there  appear,  by  the  riethmS 
of  the  British  vice-consul,  to  have  been  148,9'40  imported  into 
Rio-Janeiro  alone  —  or  nearly  50,000  a-yeair.  Returns  from 
the  British  commissioners  show  the  importation  into  Bahia,  PerJ 
nambnco,  Maranham,  and  Para,  to  have  been  21^000  yearly  at 
the  same  petibd.  But  a  traveller,  Mr  Colddleugh,  stated  that 
those  otttports  import  as  many  as  Rio  itself.  According  to  this 
statement,  then,  nearly  100,000,  and,  according  to  the  others 
about  70,000,*  are  brought  into  these  five  pbrts  alone,  without 
allowing  any  for  the  smuggling  carried  on  by  kiiding  slaves  on 
the  coast ;  and  o^r  author  gives  a  ntimber  of  particular  £M3ts  tht^ 
show  a  great  traffic  of  this  description.  He  also  cites  similar  autho^ 


•  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  wtys  78,000 ;  but  this  is  mfede  by  initdv^rteittly 
dropping  the  tWo  first  years  of  th*  tferee,  and  sii^|^o*!tfg^  the  AAiribcr 
(56,000)  of  the  third  to  be  the  ^veragfe# 
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rities  to  prove  that  the  traffic  had  not  decreased  in  1836  and 
1837,  and  that  it  has  been  increasing  down  to  the  present  time* 
Again>  the  slave  population  of  Brazil  in  1792,  was  600,000,  and 
the  annual  decrease,  by  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  is  five  per 
cent,  which,  in  ten  years,  would  have  reduced  the  numbers  to 
little  more  than  360,000;*  and,  in  1835,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
they  would  have  been  reduced  to  about  68,000.  Now,  instead 
of  that,  the  census  of  1835  gave  2,100,000  as  the  number  of 
slaves.  These  newly  imported  slaves  die  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  Creoles ;  consequently  much  more  than  five  per  cent  of  these 
must  have  died  beyond  the  births.  But  suppose  only  an  excess  of 
five  per  cent,  there  must  be  added  600,000  for  the  loss  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years  over  which  this  importation  extends;  namely, 
the  period  between  the  peace  and  the  census.  This  would  make  a 
total  importation  of  above  2,600,000,  or  130,000  yearly.  The  im- 
portation into  Cuba  has  been  very  large  also,  according  to  similar 
documents.  The  annual  excess  of  deaths  over  birthsin  that  island  is 
8^  per  cent.,  being  10  upon  sugar,  and  5  upon  coflFee  plantations.  In 
1828,  the  census  gave  300,000  for  the  whole  slave  population, 
which,  in  1830,  should  have  fallen  to  250,000,  had  there  been 
no  importation*  Instead  of  that,  it  had  increased*  to  479,000, 
leaving  an  excess  of  about  230,000,  f  or  an  importation  of 
115,000  yearly.  So  that  by  these  statements  the  importation  of 
Brazil  and  Cuba  would  seem  to  be  about  245,000,  instead  of 
160,000,  at  which  Sir  T.  B.  is  content  to  take  it.  The  price 
of  slaves  being  L.70«in  those  countries,  this  indicates  an  ex-* 
penditure  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  millions  yearly;  and 
certainly  it  does  'seem  hardly  credible  that  any  profits  of  the 
planters  can  support  such  a  drain.  Some  have  accordingly  con- 
tended that  this  proves  the  statements  to  be  exaggerated.  Thus 
the  whole  exports  from  Cuba  being  only  L,4,200,000  sterling 
a-year,  and  1 15,000  negroes  costing  between  eight  and  nine  mil- 
lions, it  does  see^  difficult  to  conceive  so  rapid  an  increase.  The 
cultivation,  however,  has  evidently  increased  with  the  numbers  of 
the  slaves.  For  the  produce  of  sugar,  which,  in  1829,  was  164 
milUons  of  pounds,  had  risen,  in  1836,  to  nearly  370  millions ;  and 
it  is  evidently  a  fallacy  to  reckon  the  cost  of  the  slaves  merely 
as  an  expense  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  an  outlay  to  increase  the  capital 
employed  in  planting.  The  wear  and  tear,  no  doubt,  that  is,  the 
8^  per  cent  decrease,  must  be  taken  as  an  expense;  and  upon 


*  The  fanctionaries  and  planters  cited  by  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  say  to 
one-half,  or  300,000 ;  but  this  is  a  miscalculation  of  an  obvious  kind. 

f  Our  author  calls  it  226,994 ;  but  he  plainly  omits  to  reckon  the 
diminution  upon  the  imported  slaves. 
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480,000  this  would  amount  to  above  L.2,800,000,  at  L,7a 
a  slave,  leaving  only  L.  1,400,000  for  all  the  other  expenses  of 
cultivation,  and  the  shipping,  and  other  mercantile  charges,  and 
the  profits.  We  perceive,  too,  in  the  accounts  of  Porto  Rico, 
upon  which  reliance  is  placed,  an  increase  in  the  produce  of 
sugar,  elevenfold  in  sixteen  years,  ending  1830 — but  an  increase 
of  nearly  sevenfold  in  the  whole  exports ;  while  the  slave  popula- 
tion appears  to  have  trebled  between  1820  and  1836,  Conse- 
quently, it  is  probable  that  if  we  had  the  accounts  of  exports  for 
the  latter  years,  these,  too,  would  have  been  found  to  have 
greatly  increased  since  1830.  After  making  every  allowance, 
therefore,  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns ;  supposing,  as  is  very 
possible,  that  the  census  may  have  been  less  accurate  at  the 
earlier  periods  to  which  those  returns  relate ;  the  melancholy 
result  is  yet  certain,  that  ever  since  the  peace,  the  slave  trade  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  an  extent 
wholly  unparalleled  at  any  other  period  of  its  history.  For,  in 
1790,  before  the  destruction  of  St  Domingo,  it  was  never  by  any 
one  supposed  to  exceed  70,000 ;  and  the  very  lowest  estimate 
now  made  carries  it  to  double  that  amount.  We  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  numberless  proofs  from  particular  captures,  which  are 
given  in  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  work ;  because  they  are  probably 
within  the  recollection  of  most  readers  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject  for  the  last  few  years.  But  they  are  brought  together 
in  a  striking  and  useful  manner  by  our  author;  and  they 
shed  a  truly  horrid  light  upon  the  atrocious  details  of  this  traffic. 
For  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  com- 
merce being  contrdband  not  only  increases  the  numbers  taken 
from  Africa,  by  the  amount  of  all  the  captures  made,  and  by  the 
still  larger  amount  of  all  the  lives  sacrificed  in  the  attempts  to 
avoid  being  taken,  but  occasions  those  dreadful  scenes  of  torture 
during  the  middle  passage,  more  shocking  by  a  great  deal  than 
even  the  scenes  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  controversy, 
first  arrested  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
roused  them  to  abolish  their  share  of  the  traffic. 

The  question  then  is,  how  shall  we  extinguish  this  enormous 
evil  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  such  as  it  now  appears  to  be  ? 
Three  modes  have  been  proposed  : — Declaring  it  piracy ;  abolish- 
ing slavery ;  civilizing  Africa.  That  either  of  these  would  be 
perfectly  effectual,  appears  very  manifest.  As  to  the  second  and 
the  third,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  efficacy ;  the  first  would 
not  be  effectual  in  our  author's  opinion,  even  if  the  assent  of  all 
nations  could  be  obtained.  But  this  position  seems  quite  unten- 
able. How  has  the  British  slave  trade  been  abolished  ?  The 
profits  were  so  large  that  no  pecuniary  penalties  could  be  expect- 
ed to  affect  it  materially,  because  men  will  cheerfully  expose 
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^temselyes  to  tk  risfc  of  losing  ship  arid  catgo  three  6r  foxit  timeSj 
pTcnridtd  the  fifth  voyage^  being  saec^sful,  covers  all  losses,  an4 
leares  a  latge  gain,  But  tfe  legislature  wisely  fofessiw  that- 
Bfien  wotild  not  eipose  thenrtselves  to  even  a  miich  sitialleir  risk 
of  being  tried  and  convicted  as  felofts.  The  traffic  was  thcrefo^^ 
treated  as  a  felony  5  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  carried  on.  The 
case  of  the  Maaritius;  no  doufbt,  proves  that  the  riifere  enactlftent 
of  a  lafW  will  not  J^ure  its  execution ;  but  no  one  knows  better 
than  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  that  the  culpable  condael  of  the  ac^tbo- 
fities  there  occasioned  the  evaisioft  of  the  laiw ;  arid  that  the  iM- 
portation  ceased  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  bee'ii 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  subject.  Besides,  the  proposition  far  de^^ 
Glaring  slave  trade  piracy,  assumes  that  the  right  of  search  an?d 
seis^re  should  be  exercised,  and  that  the  culprits  should  be  fio-J 
secuted  by  the  Captors  in  the  courts  of  this,  and  hot  of  the  crlmi^ 
nal's  country.  We  therefore  can  entertainf  no  doubt  tvbatetet, 
that  if  thi«  could  be  obtained,  an  eflfectuat  end  Would  bfe  ptit  to 
the  atrodous  crime ;  and  as  it  is  most  manifestly  the  only  e^ectual 
Remedy  of  the  three  which  we  have  meirtioned,  it  is  extremely 
injudicious  to  underrate  the  efficacy  of  this  course,  while  we 
dwell  upon  the  merits  of  the  others ;  because  the  efforts  to^  ob- 
tain the  means  6f  adopting  it  are  sure  thus  to  be  relaxed. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  06  the  opportunity  which  was  lost  in 
1814,  and  still  more  in  1815,  and  which  is  hot  likely  ever  to  be 
again  presented,  of  orbtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  diffeirent 
powers  in  such  a  declaration.  Those  who  could  dictate,  or  hearly 
dictate  the  terttrs  6f  that  peace,  were  wholly  withotit  a^  interest 
Jft  the  slave  trade  question.  France  herself  had  a  far  less  c6*si- 
derable  interest  ih  it  than  any  of  the  great  powers  possessing 
Colonies.  Hollanfd  Was  willing  to  abandon  the  traffic,  and 
Would  therefore  have  joined  with  England  in  putting  it  unlyer-' 
Sally  down.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  alone  deeply  concerned 
in  maintaining  it ;  and  the  governments  of  both  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  England,  and  were  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Allies,  who  had  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termtinati^h,  than! 
any  dynasties  nomirtally  independent  ever  wei^e  in  modern  tnhes. 
Ko  one  certainly  couH  have  foreseen,  that  in  the  course  of  a  yeaif 
or  two,  these  two  countries,  the  feeblest  in  Etrfope,  would  be 
suffered  to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  whole  world,  and  ca^ry 
on  a  traffic  universally  execrated  by  niatikind,  with  the  gains 
which  all  others  shrunk  from  touching.  Had  the  Coi^ress  fo^e-j 
seen  that  upwards  of  two' hundred  thousand  Afribarft  yearly  Woi&'M 
be  eai'ried  into  slavery  by  the  miscreants  who  use  the  flag  of 
these  two  feeble  powers,  it  Would  assuredly  have  come  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  slave  trading  is  a  cfitne  against  the  1^  of  natiohsy 
aiid  should  bte  treated  as  a  piratical  offentj^.-  Now  that  the  dread-* 
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fal  facts  are  before  the  world,  is  it  hro  late  to  take  tbe  same 
course  wbieb,  bad  tbey  been  known,  we  may  so  reasonably  be- 
lieve would  tben  bave  been  pursued  ? 

Let  us  only  consider  wby  a  pirate  is  treated  as  the  enemy  of 
tbe  human  race,  and  not  suffered  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs.  The  reason  usually  assigtied  is, 
because  he  makes  the  great  highway  of  nations,  the  sea,  insecure. 
But  suppose  a  set  of  seamen  confined  their  depredations  to  the 
harbours  ^nd  coasts ; — landed  in  unprotected  places,  and,  plunder- 
ing the  inhabitants,  escaped  with  the  booty  to  their  vessels,  and 
put  off  to  sea.  This  would  not^  in  contemplation  of  law,  be 
piracy,  and  the  offenders  would  perhaps  only  be  triable  in  the 
country  where  they  had  landed  and  committed^  the  robbery. 
But,  suppose  this  course  of  depredation  to  beeowie  rtty  gen- 
eral, and  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  various  eountries  to 
engage  in  it,  there  can  be  no  do^bt  that  a  new  head  of  piracy 
would  be  added  to  the  code  of  public  law,  and  those  depredators 
would  be  treated  as  pirates.  We  have  said,  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  perhaps  they  would  be  considered  to  have  consummated 
their  offence  on  shore,  and  therefore  only  to  be  triable  in  the 
country  where  they  had  landed-  If,  however,  the  having  and 
forcibly  detaining  the  stolen  property  while  at  sea  were  con- 
sidered a  maritime  offence,  and  so  to  bring  the  parties  within  the 
piracy  laws ;  then  so  is,  a  fortimiy  tbe  act  of  slave  trading  ;  for 
numberless  offences  are  committed  in  the  voyage  beside  the  un* 
lawful  detaining  of  the  persons.  But  we  will  assume  th^  the 
parties  in  the  case  put,  could  only  be  tried  in  th^  co&ntfy ;  and 
still  it  appears  quite  evident  that  such  an  addition  to^,  or  rather 
enlarged  and  liberal  construction  of,  the  law  of  nations,  as  we 
suggest,  must  inevitably  follow  from  the  offence  becoming 
general. 

Again,  if  it  be  said  that  the  foundation  of  the  kw  respectiljg 
piracy  is  the  general  interest  which  all  nations  bave  in  putting  it 
down,  let  us  ask,  if  a  course  of  depredations  wottld  be  the  less 
piratical  for  being  confined  to  one  nation's  vessels,  leaving  all 
others  untouched.  Suppose  a  set  of  robbers  to  arm  themselves 
only  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  ships  and  boats  belonging  to 
some  one  petty  African  state,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  certain 
no  other  vessels  ever  were  or  ever  eouM  be  attacked ; — nay,  sup- 
pose the  depredators  were  only  to  follow  their  calling  in  such 
boi^s,  and  such  small  numbers,  as  to^  make  their  attadking  any 
other  craft  physically  hnpossibie — surely  this  would  never  pre* 
vent  them  from  being  dealt  with  as  pirates ;  and  yet,  e:sctept  that 
petty  African:  state,  no  person*  in  the  world  could  have  tb^  least 
interest  m  putting  them  down.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all 
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nations  have  a  very  direct  interest  In  putting  down  the  slave 
traffic ;— an  interest  proportioned  to  their  interest  in  preventing 
piracy  of  the  worst  description.  For  that  traffic  is  the  very 
school  in  which  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous  pirates  are 
trained.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  slave-trader  fit  him  for 
the  calling  of  a  pirate ;  and  the  remorseless  cruelty  with  which 
he  sacrifices  the  lives  of  his  victims  by  the  hundred,  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  his  pursuers,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  savage 
desperation  with  which  he  sells  his  own  so  dearly,  when  he 
chances  to  be  overtaken. 

If^  indeed,  it  should  be  objected  to  making  this  alteration,  or 
rather  modification,  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  that  there  is 
a  risk  of  such  change  being  in  other  instances  attempted,  where 
air  but  one  or  two  nations  are  agreed,  and  the  powerful  are  thus 
leagued  against  the  feeble  ; — the  answer  is  obvious.  This  pre- 
cedent will  never  justify  any  change  being  introduced,  unless  the 
universal  feelings  of  mankind  go  along  tvith  it^  and  have  for  ages 
run  in  the  same  direction.  The  precedent  will  not  be  very  dan- 
gerous which  can  only  be  cited  to  provide  for  such  a  case ;  and  if 
any  new  form  of  crime  shall  ever  be  invented  which  inflicts  half 
as  much  misery  on  its  victims,  or  is  calculated  to  raise  half  as 
much  indignation  in  the  minds  of  all  but  its  perpetrators,  then 
no  one  is  likely  to  raise  an  objection  against  a  still  further  addi- 
tion being  made  to  the  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  for  the  pious 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  novel  enormity. 

But  it  is  said,  and  we  fear  truly  said,  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  which  will  be 
necessary  before  such  a  step  can  be  taken.  Then,  at  least, 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood  at  whose  door  the  blame  lies. 
England  is  anxious  to  do  her  duty ;  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
having  no  colonies,  are  willing  to  join  her,  if  France  and 
America  will  consent:  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  though  pos* 
sessed  of  colonies,  make  no  objection  ;  nay,  the  Dutch  have  the 
same  good  disposition  with  ourselves ;  therefore,  if  Spain  and 
Portugal  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
foulest  iniquity  that  ever  stained  the  character  of  any  nation,  it 
must  be  because  France  and  America  will  not  join  with  England 
in  preventing  it.  Are  the  statestneny  then^  are  the  inhabitants  of 
these  two  free  and  enlightened  countries^  deliberately  resolved  to 
take  upon  theinselves  the  odium  of  suffering  such  scenes  to  he 
enacted  a^s  it  curdles  the  very  blood  in  merCs  veins  to  think  of? 
That  the  miscreants  who  dishonour  the  Spanish  and  the  Portu- 
guese names,  are  carrying  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
noisome,  pestilential  dungeons  across  the  Atlantic,  in  chains,  and 
in  torments— smothering  them  in  casks  when  they  wish  to  conceal 
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them — butchering  them  in  cold  blood  when  they  dread  their  re- 
sistance— throwing  them  overboard  like  bales  of  lumber  when  they 
wish  to  quicken  their  pace,  or  subjecting  them  to  a  cruel  and  linger- 
ing death  in  their  plantations — this  it  is  which  the  statesmen,  or 
the  people,  or  both,  in  France  and  in  America,  are  content  to  ad' 
ndt  is  their  own  doing,  as  long  as  England  finds  it  impossible  to 
obtain  their  concurrence  in  pronouncing  the  single  word  which 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  abolish  these  enormities.  We  are  all 
along  assuming  that  no  objection  is  made  in  any  part  of  this 
country  to  the  government  exerting  itself  to  adopt  those  effec- 
tual means  of  prevention.  There  are  interests,  we  doubt  not, 
much  opposed  to  such  a  course.  The  enormous  capital  required 
for  the  operations  carrying  on  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  must  in  great 
part  certainly  be  supplied  from  this  country.  They  who  iiave 
furnished  it,  however,  will  be  slow  to  appear  openly  as  adver- 
saries to  the  extinction  of  the  traffic ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  only  means  by  which  their  *  course  of  dealing* 
can  ever  be  detected,  may  before  long  be  resorted  to — a  -search- 
ing investigation  before  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment* Some  light  will  probably  then  be  shed  upon  that  which 
many  are  at  present  unable  clearly  to  comprehend ;  namely,  how 
countries  proverbially  so  poor  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  been 
able  to  invest  at  the  rate  of  greatly  above  ten  millions  sterling 
a-year  since  the  peace,  in  all  certainly  much  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  money,  in  the  extension  of  sugar  and  coffee 
planting  I 

We  have  dwelt  little  on  the  other  remedies  proposed — the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves,  and  the  civilisation  of  Africa, — because, 
though  they  would  no  doubt  be  effectual,  they  seem  calculated,  the 
latter  evidently,only  to  operate  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  pros- 
pect is  but  a  remote  one  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  put  down  slavery  ;  but  it  is  still  less  likely,  we 
fear,  that  any  efforts  of  this  country  should  so  far  change  the 
habits  of  the  Africans  as  to  reclaim  them  from  the  traffic  which 
seems  now  to  be  their  main  occupation*  The  plan  of  extending 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  and,  above  all,  of  carrying 
on  such  agricultural  operations  in  their  country,  as  shall  show 
them  how  profitable  a  substitute  for  slave  trading  they  may  easily 
and  safely  obtain,  was,  as  far  back  as  1821,  recommended  with 
great  ability  by  Mr  McQueen — a  gentleman  who,  for  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one ;  and  who,  beside 
entering  into  the  most  important  details  of  the  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  ample  the  resources  of  Africa  are  in  all 
the  most  valuable  branches  of  colonial  industry,  had  the  great 
merit  of  first  suggesting  the  real  course  of  the  Niger;  long  before 
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the  aeeMeptot  discovery  of  Lander  proved  that  it  runs  into  tlie 
Bight  of  Benin,  Differing  most  widely,  as  we  have  always  done, 
with  Mr  McQueen  upon  colonial  questions,  we  cannot,  without 
great  injustice,  withhold  from  him  this  praise.*  His  doctrine 
^as  been  adopted  by  the  Society  which  owes  its  origin  to  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton's  active  exertions  ;  and  the  work  now  before  us 
enforces  it  at  great  length,  and  with  a  body  of  important  and 
interesting  evidenee  relating  to  the  capabilities  of  Africa  for 
agricttlture  and  for  trade«  The  Government,  too,  has  so  far 
iule^[>ted  the  same  views,  that  an  expedition  is  fitting  out  to  as* 
cend  the  Niger,  open  a  friendly  communication  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  encourage  the  legitimate  commercial  intercourse  with 
their  provinces ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to 
Lord  Glenelg,  during  whose  administration  of  the  colonial  de» 
partment  the  resolution  appears  to  have  been  fonned,t  that,  not* 
withstanding  Mr  McQueen's  known  opinions  on  West  Indian 
affairs,  and  the  strong  part  he  had  always  taken  upon  the  con- 
4;roversy  x^nnected  with  them,  his  lordship  applied  to  him  as 
the  person  besit  fitted  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  had  chiefly  originated  with  him.  But  whether  he  ae* 
companies  it  or  not,  great  improvement  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  interimr  of  Africa,  may  be  expected  from  this 
expedition.  Something  will  also,  we  fain  hope,  be  gained  for 
the  extension  of  the  legitimate  trade.  The  settling  a  factory 
at  Fernando  Po,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  one 
or  two  other  factories,  (especially  one  at  the  junction  of  ike 
Tchadda  and  Niger,)  may  be  attended  with  advantage ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton,  as  well  as  Mr  McQueen,  is  sanguine  in  Us 
hopes  of  the  effiects  which  will  be  produced  upon  the  natives,  wh^ii 
they  see  how  easily  valuable  goods  may  be  raised  and  sold  for  more 
than  they  now  get  by  selling  one  another.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  wish  well  to  the  experiment ;  and  the  cost  of  making  it,  even 
if  it  shall  fail,  no  one  has  any  right  to  grudge ;  provided  the  set- 
tlements that  are  formed  shall  not  involve  us  in  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  them  for  ever,  even  after  they  shall  be  found  to  be 
useless*  But  we  own  that  our  hopes  are  slender  of  the  result. 
Sir  Thomas  Buxton  argues,  that  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade, 
being  160  per  cent,  and  no  smuggling  ever  being  successfully 
checked  wheve  a  profit  of  above  So  per  cent  is  to  be  made,  we 

*  Mr  McQueen  has  recently  published  a  book  on  the  Geography  of 
Africa,  in  which  he  re-states  his  former  arguments.  Tlie  reader  will  find 
it  a  work  of  great  value.  The  map  is  admirable.  But  the  strong  pre- 
judices of  the  Colonial  party  every  where  appear  in  the  general  remarks. 

f  M'Queea,  GeeffrapA^  of  Afnea,  p.  Ixxxy. 


have  no  chance  of  extirpating  the  foreign  «Uye  traffic  by  m^e 
c^ure  and  confiscation,  because  the  trader  can  afford  to  lose 
many  cargoes,  and  still  to  gain  greatly.  Will  not  the  same 
arguln^nt  apply  to  the  native  African  trader?  Will  not  the 
European  slaver  be  able  to  raise  out  of  that  180  per  aeat  the 
miserable  four  pounds  which  he  now  pays  ?  Nay,  were  it  necasr 
sary,  would  not  the  planter  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  who  now  pays 
L.70,  (the  price  on  which  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  are  calcu^ 
lated,)  be  able  to  raise  that  price,  if  he  found  our  legitimate  comr 
merce  with  the  natives  made  it  necessary  to  pay  much  more  for 
their  victims?  It  is  also  asserted  by  a  writer  who  practically 
knows  the  African  states,*  that  the  traffic  has  already  left  the 
part  of  the  coast  to  which  the  plans  in  contemplation  refer,  and 
gone  much  further  to  the  southward ;  so  that  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  that  even  if  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  were  converted  and 
(^vilised,  the  slave  trade  would  be  carried  on  elsewher^•  This  is, 
however,  any  thing  rather  than  a  reason  for  relaxing  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  end  as  the  improvement  of  Africa. 
It  is  only  an  .argument  against  flattering  ourselves  with  the  hope, 
that  those  efforts  will,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  extirpate 
the  guilty  traffic. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Sir  T.  Buxton  would 
confine  our  exertbns  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  agricul- 
ture. He  considers,  and  very  justly,  that  to  give  our  operations 
even  a  chance  of  succeeding,  redoubled  activity  must,  for  a  time 
at  least,  be  used  in  checking  the  slave  trade ;  and  that  if  the  in^ 
ereased  number  of  cruisers,  and  especially  of  steam-boats,  whieh 
can  enter  the  rivers,  shall  even  produce  a  temporary  diminution 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  some  time  may  be  given^  in  a  part  of 
Africa  at  least,  for  weaning  the  natives  from  their  present  barba- 
rous pursuit  of  man-hunting,  and  turning  their  minds  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  emin^tly  fertile  country. 

That  any  permanent  benefit  can  arise  to  the  suppression  of 
the  trade  from  all  our  exertions,  as  long  as  a  peetmiary  loss  alone 
is  the  consequence  of  capture,  we  entirely  a^ree  with  him  in 
firmly  believing.    Nay,  that  all  we  are  now  doing  only  increases 


^  See  aa  Appeal  io  the  Goverm»gnt  and  People  sf  Gtee^  JBriiam 
against  the  proposed  Niger  Ea^pedition,  by  R.  J^mie^en,  Ee^  This  gen- 
tleman's warning  deserves  to  be  well  considered.  He  is  apprehensive  that 
if  government,  or  societies  with  large  funds  profusely  administered,  em- 
bark in  operations  either  of  trade  directly,  or,  which  is  much  more. likely, 
of  friendly  intercourse,  sustained  by  presents  with  the  native  chiefs,  the 
private  trader,  on  whom  we  must  necessarily  rely,  will  be  driven  from  the 
field.     He  himself  has  in  consequence  already  abandoned  a  specuhition. 
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the  number  of  persons  torn  annually  from  Africa,  and  grievously 
augments  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment  on  the  voyage,  seems 
quite  indisputable.  The  necessary  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
all  our  toil  and  all  our  expenditure,  both  of  money  and  of  lives, 
in  the  war  we  wage  against  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  are  worse 
than  useless,  and  ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  experiment 
now  making  has  been  fairly  tried,  unless  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
take  the  only  effectual  course  of  treating  the  slave-trader  as  a 
t^riminal.  To  civilize  Africa  generally  while  the  traflSc  lasts, 
seems  nearly  hopeless.  But  the  plan  in  contemplation  may  do 
something -towards  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  river, 
especially  if  Mr  Jamieson  be  right  in  his  assertion,  that  the  traffic 
has  nearly  left  that  district. 

Beside  the  plans  to  which  we  have  adverted,  a  fourth  has  been 
lately  propounded  by  an  able  writer,  apparently  acquainted 
with  Africa  from  personal  observation.*  It  consists  in  supplying 
free  labourers  to  the  British  colonies  from  North  America,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  wherever  else  free  negroes  can  be  found  willing  to 
work  for  the  comparatively  high  wages  which  our  planters  can 
afford  to  give.  But  as  the  imminent  risk  of  this  becoming  a 
slave  trade  at  once  must  strike  every  one,  the  author  proposes 
that  Government  alone  should  undertake  the  task  of  transport- 
ing those  labourers ;  that  they  should  have  an  option  of  being 
brought  back  cost  free ;  and  that  no  bargain  to  continue  for 
longer  than  one  year  should  be  suffered.  This  plan  has  met,  it 
seems,  with  much  favour  with  some  eminent  authorities  among 
the  West  Indians,"  particularly  in  Trinidad.  We  think  It  our 
duty  to  give  it  circulation ;  adding,  however,  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  must  attend  its  execution,  and  of 
the  yet  more  serious  risks  which  it  would  encounter  of  perversion 
and  abuse* 

But  that  the  produce  of  free  labour  would,  and  that  speedily, 
beat  the  produce  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  out  of  the  market,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  sugar,  for  example,  of  Cuba, 
is  subject  to  a  necessary  burden  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  its  cultivation,  namely, 
the  slaves.  If  each  slave  produces  a  hogshead  and  a  half  yearly, 
and  these  are  sold  for  L.30,  there  must  be  paid  the  sum  of  L.700  for 
new  negroes,  beside  all  other  costs,  before  those  hogsheads  can  be 
^shipped,  or  about  twenty-three  per  cent  upon  the  gross  produce  of 

*  Westminster  Review^  No.  LXVI.,  June  1840.  This  paper  is 
written  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices,  and  in  some  of  its  re- 
marks is  plainly  erroneous.  Those  prejudices,  however,  are  not  West 
Indian. 
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the  estate.  Now,  this  leads  to  an  undeniable  conclusion  ;  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  the  New  African  Society  to  it, 
Its  members  are  men  belonging  indiiFerently  to  all  parties,  and  who 
have  only  the  interest  of  humanity  at  heart.  They  can  have  no 
fears  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  West  Indian  body.  They 
know,  too,  that  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  thj^t  body  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Then,  suppose  it  is  found  impracticable 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  France  and  America  in  declaring  the 
slave  trade  piracy — suppose  it  is  admitted  (as  all  really  must  admit) 
that  while  the  traiBc  exists,  no  considerable  portion  of  Africa 
can  be  civilized ;  that  until  civilisation  becomes  greatly  extended 
in  Africa,  the  South  American  planters  cannot  be  undersold ;  and 
that^  until  they  can  be  undersold,  the  slave  trade  will  continue 
while  any  portion  whatever  of  Africa  remains  barbarous — what 
course  have  we  left  but  to  repeal  the  protecting  duty  upon  East 
Indian  sugar,  and  thus,  at  once,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
Asia,  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  give 
Africa  the  only  chance  of  becoming  peaceful  and  enlightened? 
.The  people  of  this  country,  too,  have  paid  twenty  millions  to 
extinguish  slavery,  and  lifteen  millions  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade;  let  them  now  carry  into  effectual  execution  both  those 
great  designs,  by  a  measure  which,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
burdens  already  imposed  upon  them,  will,  before  many  years 
elapse,  be  found  a  very  considerable  relief  to  them ;  and  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  benefit  incalculably  many  millions  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  the  East,  as  well  as  of  their  fellow-creatures 
all  over  the  world.  Unless  the  attention  of  the  Abolitionists 
is  seriously  directed  to  this  subject,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
they  do  not  faithfully  discharge  what  remains  to  be  performed 
of  their  duty  to  the  cause.* 


♦  An  Abridgement  of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton's  book  has  been  published 
by  the  Society,  and  is  sold  for  a  Shilling^.  But  we  strongly  recommend 
the  reader  to  prefer  the  original  work  itself,  which  is  ^hy  times  cheaper 
at  Five  Shillings.  Its  size,  too,  should  deter  no  one  from  reading  it ; 
for  it  is  full  of  most  interesting  matter. — The  Society  has  been  very 
incautious  in  sanctioning  the  publication  of  this  Abridgement,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  persons  so  little  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  to  speak 
of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton's  having  <  detected  the  secret* — (p.  0) — of  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  slave  trade,  and  founded  upon  <  this  discovery^  his 

*  own  peculiar  remedi/J  Whoever  reads  the  book  itself,  will  find  that  its 
able,  candid,  and  excellent  author,  makes  no  kind  of  claim  to  any  such 

*  discovery  ;  *  and,  if  possible,  still  less  to  a  <  peculiar  remedy.' 
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Art.  VlII. — Introduction  to  .the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 
Fifieenthf  Sixteenth^  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Henry 
Hallam.    4  vols.  8vo.     London :  1837—1839. 

"ll^E  have  delayed  for  a  long  time  to  notice  this  great  work, 
^^  the  most  important  contribution  to  literary  history  which 
English  libraries  have  received  for  many  years ;  and  our  excuse 
for  the  delay  must  be  found  in  the  high  character  of  the  author^ 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Even  for  the  purpose 
of  the  very  brief  observations  which  we  can  hazard,  an  attentive 
study  of  its  contents  was  more  than  usually  necessary. 

Few  labours  of  the  same  extent  have  ever  been  accomplished 
with  less  assistance.  Mr  Hallam  truly  says  in  his  preface,  which 
contains  a  short  review  of  the  principal  works  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  department,  that  *  we  possess  little  of  this  kind  in  our 
^  language.'  In  fact,  except  in  the  single  subject  of  poetry,  the 
English  student  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  guide  him  in  acquiring 
even  a  general  knowledge  of  great  literary  names  and  works, 
except  some  very  imperfect  Biographical  Dictionaries*  Foreign 
libraries  are  undoubtedly  richer  in  comprehensive  treatises  of 
this  description ;  and  Germany  has  of  late  contributed  largely  to 
this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  laborious  and  learned  investi- 
gation. But  most  of  the  extensive  compilations  referred  to  in 
this  preface  appear  to  be  valuable,  chiefly  as  books  of  reference ; 
not  as  ^  entire  and  synoptical  works,'  among  which  it  is  Mr 
Hallam's  desire  that  bis  own  should  be  ranked. 

Mr  Hallam's  arrangement  is  chronological.  The  first  volume 
carries  the  reader  down  to  the  year  1520,  in  a  sort  of  introductory 
sketch,  in  which  the  classification  of  books,  according  to  subjects 
and  language,  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to.  After  1520,  he 
pursues  a  very  minute  and  accurate  plan.  The  first  volume  con- 
cludes with  tne  thirty  years  from  1520  to  1550;  the  remaining 
three  are  divided  into  naif  centuries,  down  to  1700,  the  era  at 
which  the  work  concludes.  Each  half  century  is  subdivided  into 
obaf^rs,  severally  devoted,  or  nearly  so,  to  ^  ancient  literature,' 
to  use  his  own  rather  ambiguous  term ;  theological  literature ; 
speculative  philosophy ;  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  poetry ; 
dramatic  literature;  *  polite'  literature;  physical  and  misceU 
laneous  literature.  In  each  chapter,  the  arrangement  according 
to  Nations  is  generally  followed,  particularly  in  those  devoted  to 
the  *  humanities;'  and  commonly  in  the  order  of  Italy^  Spain, 
France,  and  England : — Germany,  as  far  as  her  vernacular  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  hardly  coming  in  for  a  place  in  the  ranks.  It 
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must  be  added  that  this  classification  follows  the  chronological 
order  of  books»  and  not  that  of  births  or  deaths. 

We  have  heard  this  mode  of  arrangement  condemned  as  on* 
natural  and  arbitrary,  and  tending  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
work :  it  is,  undoubtedly,  often  unsatisfactory,  as  the  divisions 
thus  assumed  break  into  the  middle  of  subjects  which  seem  to 
require  unity  of  treatment.  The  reader  is  interrupted  in  the  middle 
of  a  criticism  on  Sfaakspeare  unusually  able,  and,  strange  to 
say,  original ;  and  referred  to  another  volume  for  all  the  plays 
supposed  to  have  appeared  after  1600:  he  finds  Bacon's  E^ya 
treated  as  part  of  the  literature  of  one  age,  and  his  Natural  Phi- 
losophy of  another ;  and  Taylor  appears  in  one  half  eentury  a» 
a  bold  and  free-spoken  assertor  of  toleration,  and  in  another  as  a 
casuist  of  somewhat  lax  morality.  (We  must  add  that  he  14 
treated,  in  both  characters,  with  very  just  appreciation  of  hi9 
genius,  his  inconsistencies,  and  his  occasional  want  of  fairness.) 
And  it  is  provoking  to  be  indulged  with  a  mere  glimpse,  and  no 
more,  of  the  mighty  figures  of  Leibuits,  Bentley,  and  Newton, 
because  their  chief  works  happened  to  be  published  after  the  year 
1700. 

But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  arrangement  which 
would  not  be  liable  to  some  such  objections ;  and,  on  the  wholep 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr  Hallam  has  done  wisely  in  tak^ 
ing  chronological  order  as  the  basis  of  his.  No  other  gives  so 
mu<^  insight  into  what  may  be  termed  the  internal  mechanism 
of  literary  history.  It  impresses  the  mind  strongly  with  tb«^ 
importance  of  adhering  to  a  trite  rule  of  criticism,  but  one  con-" 
stantly  lost  sight  of — that  of  estimating  individuals  according  to 
their  ag^  and  their  contemporaries.  It  forces  on  our  attention  the 
truth,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  that,  in  the  works  of  a  great 
majority  of  writers,  the  body  or  substance  belongs  to  their  time 
and  society,  the  colour  only  is  given  by  the  individual,  more  or 
less  deep  as  he  is  more  or  less  original.  It  leads  us  especially 
to  reflect  on  that  most  singular  and  instructive  of  all  phenomena 
which  an  universal  history  of  literature  presents — ^the  electrical 
n43idity  with  which  thought  is  communicated  ;  the  sudden  manner 
in  which  new  views  of  truth,  new  modes  of  applying  the  mind  to 
its  investigation,  new  tones  of  feeling  and  taste,  arise  simultane'' 
ously  in  distant  regions ; — so  sudden,  as  to  render  it  often  impossi-^ 
ble  to  discover  whether  the  inspiration  was  propagated  or  contem* 
porary.  As  in  art,  so  it  is  in  literature ;  the  experienced  critic  can 
often  detect  the  turn  of  mind,  we  will  not  say  of  the  same  half 
century,  but  of  the  same  generation,  or  the  same  decennium,  in  the 
produetiom  of  different  countries.  Even  phenomena  which,  cmi- 
sidered  by  tfaemselveS)  appear  the  most  origii^)  ai^  stmwgdy 
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subject  to  this  law  of  contemporaneousness.  The  Reformatiort 
broke  out  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe  between  1520  and 
1540.  The  drama^  in  England  and  Spain,  rises  at  once  from 
chaos  to  perfection  between  1580  and  1600.  Gassendi's  first 
philosophical  publication  appears  in  1624  :  Descartes  bursts  upon 
the  world  in  1637 ;  and  Hobbes  in  1642 ;  and  with  thesTe  three 
names  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  thought.  Few  services  could 
now  be  rendered  to  literature  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of 
tracing  the  history  of  all  such  coincidences,  and  distinguishing, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  that  which  one  mind  borrows  from 
another  from  those  necessary  products  of  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
spontaneous  results  of  similar  preparation  in  men  of  similar  genius. 
We  should  thus  catch  some  fleeting  glimpse  of  that  wonderful 
spirit,  the  quintessence  of  literary  alchymy,  which  makes  the 
men  of  all  nations  one  in  defiance  of  all  the  distinctions  which 
different  languages,  different  habits,  and  mutual  aversion  can  draw 
between  them ;  and  which  alone  ensures  the  progress  of  mankind* 
All  this  Mr  Hallam  has  conceived  and  endeavoured  to  execute* 
But  although  he  has  achieved  an  enterprise  of  great  compass,  and 
unusual  power  of  thought,  and  affording  much  incitement  to 
thought  in  the  reader,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  produced, 
in  any  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  words,  that  which  his 
book  professes  to  be — an  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope. It  approaches  more  to  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  library 
of  a  man  of  general  reading,  arranged  in  chronological  instead 
of  alphabetical  order.  Yet,  even  in  this  respect,  he  has  allowed 
himself  liberties  from  which  assuredly  a  systematic  writer  ought 
to  refrain.  It  would  be  pedantic  to  assert  that  the  compiler  of 
such  a  catalogue  ought  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  of  testimo- 
nies, {ponderanda  sunt^  non  numerandaj)  and  allow  to  every  author 
on  whom  he  comments  such  an  amount  of  space  and  attention  as 
he  deserves  from  his  prominence  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  the 
effect  he  has  produced  on  literary  taste  and  knowledge.  Yet 
assuredly  some  approximation  to  this  rule  must  be  observed,  if 
the  writer  wishes  to  give  his  work  the  character  of  fulness  and 
completeness.  It  should  seem  to  be  a  still  more  necessary  guide 
in  constructing  *  such  a  synoptical  view  of  literature  as  displays 
^  its  various  departments  in  their  simultaneous  condition  through 
^  an  extensive  period,  and  in  their  mutual  dependency.'  How 
do  the  great  names  of  European  literature  stand  relatively  to  each 
other,  in  respect  of  the  space  which  they  occupy  in  Mr  Hallam's 
pages  ?  We  find  seventy-five  pages  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  single  work  of  Grotius,  '  De  jure  Belli  et  Pacis;'  sixty  to 
Bacon;  fifty-six  to  Hobbes;  twenty-six  to  the  heavy  worK  of 
Bodinus,  ^  De  Hepublica ;'  thirty  or  forty  to  Shakspear^ ;  eleven: 
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to  Cervantes;  eight  to  Montaigne;  as  many  to  Ariosto;  and 
three  or  four  to  Bayle. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  critical  cavilling ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  disproportion  between  the  space  accorded  to  particu- 
lar names  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  general  inequalities  of  the 
work; — the  disproportionate  extent,  and  still  more  disproportion- 
ate value,  of  the  portions  allotted  to  different  classes  of  literature. 
By  far  the  longest,  relatively  speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
far  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work,  are  those  devoted  to 
Bpeculative  philosophy,  political  science,  and  theology  ;  the  least 
copious  and  worst  executed,  are  the  departments  of  poetry  and 
belles  lettres,  especially  the  latter.  With  a  mind  full  of  collected 
thought,  it  is  evident  that  the  critic's  first  object  has  been  to 
disburden  himself  of  the  load,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been 
£Ued  up,  perhaps  reluctantly,  and  with  some  degree  of  distaste, 
in  order  to  give  something  like  c6mpleteness  to  the  work.  Add 
to  this,  that  a  constitutional  aversion  from  paradox  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  dread  of  being  commonplace  on  the  other,  have  evi- 
dently induced  him  to  pass  lightly  over  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing topics  of  his  survey,  because  so.  much  has  been  said  about 
them  already ;  and  we  shall  easily  discover  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  inequalities  in  question. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  incompleteness  of  this 
^  Introduction'  as  an  index  or  catalogue,  we  might  also  complain 
of  the  very  odd  and  arbitrary  boundaries  by  which  the  author  has 
chosen  to  circumscribe  the  province  of  literature.  We  should 
like  to  know  on  what  principles  theological  controversy  is  in- 
cluded, and  history  almost  wholly  shut  out  ?  Why  works  on 
algebra  and  anatomy  are  within  the  scope  of  his  researches,  and 
not  works  on  painting  and  agriculture  ?  Why  voyages  and  tra- 
vels, the  most  amusing  portion  of  the  popular  library  of  every 
country,  are  excluded  as  merely  containing  *  truth  of  fact,'  while 
works  on  natural  history,  although  strictly  descriptive,  are 
thought  worthy  of  notice  ?  All  these  singularities  are  indeed 
little  worthy  of  remark,  if  it  be  thought  that  an  author  is  in  no 
degree  responsible  for  the  limits  within  which  he  chooses  to  cir- 
cumscribe what  he  is  to  write,  but  merely  for  the  merits  of  what 
he  has  written ;  and  that  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end — the 
workmanlike  fulfilment  of  a  self-appointed  task,  is  no  part  of 
literary  merit — a  doctrine  which  appears  to  be  very  prevalent  at 
the  present  day^  much  to  the  comfort  of  a  certain  description  of 
authors.  We  have  become  more  indulgent  to  carelessness,  and 
caprice,  and  incompleteness  of  composition,  in  measure  as  we 
have  become  more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  truth,  that  freedom 
is  the  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  truth  and  genius^ 
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The  taste  of  an  earlier  and  more  systematic  age  would  have  wel- 
comed these  volumes  with  pleasure,  as  the  adversaria  of  a  learned 
and  thoughtful  man,  who  had  meditated  much,  and  observed 
much  more,  in  the  course  of  very  miscellaneous  studies :  but 
hardly  as  an  *  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe/ 

But  the  history  of  literature  is  not  a  catalogue  of  literary 
works,  complete  or  incomplete,  chronological  or  alphabetical ; 
nor  can  any  but  the  most  limited  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  at  different  periods,  be  obtained  through  a  series  of 
detached  reviews  of  remarkable  performances,  and  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  the  rest.  If  there  be  any  branch  of  enquiry  in  which  the 
tendency  to  theorize  and  speculate  may  allowably  indulge  in  ample  . 
room,  it  is  assuredly  in  this.  The  literature  of  any  age  or  coun« 
try  is  the  product  of  an  hundred  different  causes — of  inbred  diver- 
sities of  national  character,  if  such  there  be — of  religion,  of  go- 
vernment, of  education,  of  social  circumstances.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  give  any  true  or  animated  impression  of  the  character 
and  qualities  of  so  complex  a  creature  (Mr  Hallam  will  pardon 
us  this  nominalism  of  our  phraseology)  without  extensive  com- 
parison and  generalization  ?  It  may  be  very  true  that  the  fre- 
quent misuse  or  excessive  application  of  these  philosophical  pro- 
cesses, in  the  present  day,  produces,  in  sceptical  and  acute  minds, 
a  tendency  to  undervalue  them.  How  remarkably  this  is  the 
case  with  Mr  Hallam,  his  readers  cannot  fail  in  a  moment  to  per- 
ceive. With  a  talent  for  conjecture,  apparently  both  ready  and 
fertile,  it  is  evident  that  he  constantly  shrinks  from  the  active 
employment  of  it.  He  seems  haunted  with  the  fear  of  those 
delusions  which  are  said  to  lie  hid  in  general  propositions :  his 
dislike  and  contempt  of  paradox  lead  him  to  condelnn  almost  all 
speculation  as  heretical.  The  opposite  extreme  may  be  danger- 
ous, but  it  is  at  least  far  more  attractive.  A  German  critic,  who 
lets  all  his  vast  collection  of  facts  fall  into  regular  crystals 
of  generalization ;  a  Frenchman,  who  forms  his  brilliant  con- 
clusions on  scarcely  any  induction  of  facts  at  all — may  be 
unsafe  guides,  but  they  direct  the  mind  to  some  definite  object* 
Even  a  splendid  fallacy  may  be  of  use  in  awakening  its  powers, 
and  often  lead  it  to  think  out  truth  for  itself.  But  the  stern 
negation  of  all  system,  the  habit  of  avoiding  to  dwell  on  facts 
and  phenomena  as  dependent  or  connected,  and  pointing  out, 
with  critical  acuteness,  any  incompleteness  in  the  series  of  cause 
and  effect  imagined  by  others — these  not  only  give  a  certain 
coldness  and  repulsiveness  to  the  style^  but  are  apt  to  diminish 
the  reader's  interest  in  the  subject,  and  produce  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness. It  is  not  by  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  that  an  author 
can  realize  the  magnificent  words  of  Bacon,  with  which  the  title- 
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page  is  adorned : — ^  Ut  genius  iilius  temporis  literarius,  veluti 

*  inpantatione  qu&dam,  a  mortuis  evocetur/ 

To  select  an  instance  from  a  subject  in  which  Mr  Hallam  takes 
more  than  ordinary  interest-^that  of  political  science.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  appeared  almost  simulta- 
neously) and  in  every  country  of  Western  Europe,  writers  who 
took  a  new  and  daring  view  of  the  relation  of  Prince  and  Subject. 
Languet,  La  Boetie,  Buchanan,  Poynet,  Mariana,  (somewhat 
later  than  the  rest,)  and  other  inferior  names,  which  will  be 
found  collected  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
work  before  us.  They  were  men  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ;  the 
list  we  have  already  given  comprises  the  names  of  two  French- 
men, Hugonot  and  Komanist,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  an  Eng^ 
lish  reformed  bishop,  and  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  Nor  has  religion 
any  direct  concern  in  their  theories ;  the  Hugonot  does  not  rea- 
son from  an  assumed  monarchy  of  the  saints ;  the  Jesuit,  Mr 
Hallam  has  shown,  nowhere  assumes  the  Papal  power  to  depose, 
as  Protestant  controversialists  have  chosen  to  imagine.  The 
systems  of  all  are  strictlv  political.  They  all  agree  in  doctrines 
unheard  of  in  their  own  time,  and  some  of  them  to  an  extent  from 
which  the  boldest  of  ours  would  shrink ;  they  all  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  right  to  dethrone  monarchs,  and 
most  ot  them  the  right  to  slay  them.  Whence  arose  this  strong 
and  simultaneous  expression  of  opinion  in  a  direction  from  whicn 
opinion  afterwards  receded  for  at  least  one  hundred  years  ?  What 
eauses  could  have  infused  this  portentous  spirit  into  the  society  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ?  Surely  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  it  over 
with  a  trite  remark,  as  *  an  additional  proof  that  the  tenets  of  all 

*  parties,  however  general  and  speculative  they  may  appear,  are 
'  espoused  on  account  of  the  position  of  those  who  hold  them, 


both  before  and  since,  to  embrace  such  tenets,  and  yet  they  have 
never  been  avowed  in  the  same  audacious  manner,  except  by 
very  outcasts  from  political  parties.  And  the  *  flagitious  tyranny 
'  of  contemporary  rulers'  is  one  of  those  commonplace  phrase^ 
which  account  for  nothing,  being  just  as  applicable  to  one  period 
as  another.  Henry  11.,  under  whom  Le  Cfontr'Un  was  written, 
was  not  more  a  tyrant  than  Louis  XL  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
after  full  allowance  for  the  influence  of  subordinate  causes,  (such 
as  the  revived  spirit  of  classical  learning,)  that  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  was  the  product  of  a  peculiar  state  of  circumstances, 
such  as  may  probably  occur  again  in  the  course  of  human  events— 
the  sudden  and  rapid. advance  of  the  governed,  in  which  their  go- 
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vernors  did  not  l<eep  pace,  in  morals,  intelligence,  and  religion.  A 
new  light  had  dawned  upon  mankind,  and  a  deep  seriousness  of 
character,  a  strong  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  positive  right, 
a  high  tone  of  indignation  and  of  sympathy,  had  been  awakened 
by  the  religious  controversies  of  the  age.  In  a  moral  sense,  the 
year  1500  is  separated  from  the  year  1550  by  an  interval  of  more 
than  five  ordinary  centuries.  Society  had  become  regenerate  in 
sentiment  in  less  time  than  sufficed  to  change  its  outward  charac- 
ter— kings  and  courts  remained  just  what  they  had  been,  full  of 
the  same  follies,  the  same  violence,  the  same  treachery.  The 
Valois  of  the  latter  time  are  not  much  better  or  much  worse  than 
those  of  the  former.  Comines  and  La  None  are  incommensu- 
rable ;  because  the  first  is  wholly  without  the  moral  sense  which 
penetrates  every  thought  of  the  second.  Hence  a  feeling  of  con- 
trast and  incompatibility,  which  led  serious  thinkers  to  look  upoti 
existing  governments  as  anarchy,  and  their  destruction  as  the 
only  mode  of  arriving  at  the  idea  of  a  government.  The  next 
generation,  disabused  of  some  illusions,  and  losing  with  them  the 
excited  moral  feelings  to  which  they  gave  birth,  became  at  the 
same  time  more  worldly  wise  in  its  political  speculations :  Mari- 
ana wrote  too  late  for  popularity.  We  know  not  whether  this 
theory  of  ours  will  satisfy  others ;  but  we  propound  it  only  as 
one  way  of  viewing  a  subject  which  is  assuredly  of  sufficient  im- 
portance In  literary  history  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  its 
own  proper  causes  and  relations— which  requires  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  not  merely  to  be  exhibited  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  few 
names. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  insulated  specimen,  taken  almost  at 
random  as  an  instance  :  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  writer  in  these 
respects  is  too  generally  spread  over  his  work  to  be  easily  judged 
of  by  examples.  We  should  describe  it  as  characterised  not  only  by 
a  peculiar  abstinence  from  speculation  on  general  causes,  but  a 
peculiarly  critical  turn  in  reviewing  and  dismissing  the  specula- 
tions of  others.  He  is  not  a  setter  up  of  affirmative  paradoxes ; 
but  continually  takes  a  negative  stand,'  even  against  the  most  re- 
ceived and  general  opinions.  For  instance,  the  notion  of  gra- 
dual progress,  or  the  *  march  of  intellect '  from  one  age  to  another — 
to  employ  in  earnest  that  much  ridiculed  phrase — is  one  not  only 
in  general  vogue,  but  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  clear 
the  mind.  An  overruling  Providence  has  doubtless  permitted  for 
it  long  time  past  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  course  of  improve- 
ment, to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  civili- 
zation— in  physical  science  and  all  the  branches  of  its  practical 
application,  in  positive  knowledge,  in  the  general  spread  of  in- 
telligence, in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  and  in  tne  develop-- 
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ment  of  the  human  mind  itself,  so  far  as  these  aids  conduce 
to  such  an  end.  The  sense  of  this  progress  has  become  so 
habitual  to  us,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  other  state  of 
humanity.  We  talk  and  write  fluently  about  national  degene- 
racy aifid  decline ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  to  ourselves  the 
image  of  it.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  try  to  realize  to  him- 
self such  a  condition  of  things  as  the  history  of  the  lower  empire 
presents — every  generation  becoming  distinctly  inferior  to  that 
which  preceded  it  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  sensibility  to  the 
impressions  of  art,  in  extent  of  positive  knowledge,  in  the  power 
of  appreciating  moral  and  intellectual  truths — and  this,  not  by 
reason  of  external  violence,  but  through  actual  decay.  There 
is  a  contrast  between  such  a  state  of  society,  and  that  which  we 
know  and  observe,  both  in  the  world  about  us  and  in  our  own 
minds,  which  appeare  unnatural  to  us— the  seasons  recurring  in 
regular  order,  seed-time  and  harvest,  sun  and  rain,  fulfilling  their 
usual  course,  and  the  human  mind,  in  each  individuals  retaining 
the  gift  of  memory,  whereby  it  is  able  to  store  up  as  knowledge 
the  discoveries  of  former  minds ;  and  yet  man,  in  the  aggregate, 
degenerating.  It  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  we  are  too  long  in 
admitting  the  supposition  most  accordant  with  our  habitual  reel- 
ingSy  that  the  progress  of  European  improvement  has  been  unin« 
terrupted  since  the  end  of  the  dark  ages  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  theory  to  which  Mr  Hallam  delights  in  setting 
up  exceptions : — 

<  The  trite  metaphors  of  light  and  darkness,  of  dawn  and  twilight, 
are  used  carelessly  by  those  who  touch  on  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  suggest  by  analogy  an  uninterrupted  progression,  in  which 
learning,  like  the  sun,  has  dissipated  the  shadows  of  barbarism.  But, 
with  closer  attention,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  is  not  a  correct  represent- 
ation— that,  taking  Europe  generally,  far  from  being  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  learning  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  than  200  years 
before,  she  had  in  many  respects  gone  backward,  and  gave  little  sign  of 
any  tendency  to  recover  her  ground.  There  is  in  fact  no  security,  as  far 
as  the  past  history  of  mankind  assures  us,  that  any  nation  will  be  uni- 
formly progressive  in  science,  arts,  and  letters.  Nor  do  I  perceive,  what- 
ever may  be  the  current  language,  that  we  can  expect  this  with  much 
greater  confidence  of  the  civilized  world.' 

This  opinion  will  surely  bear  controverting,  if  the  word  learn- 
ing be  taken  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
the  question  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  taste  for  classical  Latin- 
ity,  (that  is,  only  north  of  the  Alps,  as  Mr  Hallam  has  himself 
observed,)  and  possibly  jurisprudence  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
retrograded  during  this  period ;  but,  even  after  leaving  Italy  out 
of  the  comparison,  the  age  of  Froissart,  Chaucer,  Wyclifl^,  Brad- 
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l^ardine,  and  Huss,  will  surely  bear  to  be  paralleled  in  all  the 
really  valuable  characteristics  of  intellectual  progress,  with  that 
of  Aocursius,  of  Joseph  Iscanus,  and  William  Brito,  the  Trou* 
"badours  and  the  Niebelungen-Lied.  But  we  cite  the  passage, 
not  in  order  to  comment  on  it,  but  as  an  instance  among  many 
of  a  tendency  of  the  author's  mind : — *  We  must  look  upon  it/ 
he  says  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  decline  of  jurisprudence  after 
Accursius,  ^  as  one  of  those  revolutions,  so  ordinary  and  so  un* 
^  accountable,  in  the  history  of  literature,  where,  after  a  period 

*  abounding  in  men  of  great  talents,  there  ensues,  perhapis  with 
^  no  unfavourable  change  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  pause 
^  in  that  natural  fecundity,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  to 

*  check  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  human  mind  will  be  of  no 

*  avail/  This  peculiar  view  of  great  men,  as  great  accidents, 
frequently  recurs  to  his  mind.  ^  There  is  only  one  cause  for  the 
^  want  of  great  men  in  any  period;'  he  says  again  in  another 
place — ^  Nature  does  not  think  fit  to  produce  them.     They  are 

*  not  creatures  of  education  and  circumstance.' 

The  same  tone  of  thought  pervades  his  observations  on  the 
great  changes  in  civil  society,  with  which  the  subject  of  his  work 
brings  him  in  contact,  as  in  his  remarks  on  the  great  Romanist 
reaction  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  with  which 
the  reader  of  history  has  been  lately  rendered  more  familiar  by 
the  valuable  work  of  Ranke. 

*•  Those  who  behold  the  outbreaking  of  great  revolutions  in  civil  so- 
ciety or  in  religion,  will  not  easily  believe  that  the  rush  of  waters  can 
be  stayed  in  its  course,  that  a  pause  of  indifference  may  come  on,  per** 
haps  very  suddenly,  or  a  reaction  bring  back  nearly  the  same  prejudices 
and  passions  as  those  which  men  had  renounced.  Yet  this  has  occurred 
not  very  rarely  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  never  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

<  This  great  reaction  of  the  papal  religion  after  the  shock  it  bad  sus- 
tained in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ought  for  ever  to  re- 
strain that  temerity  of  prediction  so  frequent  in  our  ears.  As  women 
sometimes  believe  the  fashion  of  last  year  in  dress  to  be  wholly  ridicu<^ 
lous,  and  incapable  of  being  ever  again  adopted  by  any  one  solicitous 
about  her  beauty,  so  those  who  affect  to  pronounce  on  future  events,  are 
equally  confident  against  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  opinions 
which  the  majority  have  for  the  time  ceased  to  entertain.  In  the  year 
1 560,  every  Protestant  in  Europe  doubtless  anticipated  the  overthrow 
of  popery ;  the  Catholics  could  have  found  little  else  to  warrant  hope 
than  their  trust  in  heaven.  The  late  rush  of  many  nations  toward 
democradcal  opinions,  has  not  been  so  rapid  and  so  general  as  the 
change  of  religion  about  that  period.' — IL  pp.  85,  93-4. 

Mr  Hallam,  it  is  plain,  is  a  partisan  of  the  theory  of  cycles^-^ 
hot  that  of  progress ;  or  rather  his  disposition  lies,  as  has  been 
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said,  towards  the  rejection  of  all  systems,  and  the  establishment  of 
exceptions  ;  most  of  all  on  those  subjects^which,  in  his  present 
work,  are  evidently  treated  with  more  earnestness  than  the  rest 
: — theology  and  philosophy — the  natural  bias  of  more  advanced 
years.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  spirit  is  alto- 
gether of  a  critical  or  cavilling  nature.  It  is  near  akin  to  an- 
other of  his  qualifications,  a  proud  and  solitary  independence  of 
mind ;  an  honest  scorn  of  all  the  fettefs,  which  it  has  been  the 
endeavour  of  schools  to  throw  round  human  judgment ;  opposi- 
tion, not  to  this  or  that  form  of  mental  tyranny,  but  to  tyranny 
in  its  origin.  To  us  this  fearlessness  is  incomparably  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  Mr  Hallam*8  work.  The  great  lesson  which 
this  age  needs  to  be  taught,  is  the  distinction  between  reverence 
for  authority  and  submission  to  it.  Over-reverent  we  assuredly 
are  not ;  that  generous  and  heartfelt  enthusiasm  which  formerly 
seduced  men  into  involuntary  servitude  to  great  names  or  great 
abstractions,  is  not  a  prevailing  fault  in  our  days.  The  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  is  rather  that  of  falling  into  the  wilful 
and  deliberate  idolatry  of  party  spirit.  We  owe  our  thanks, 
therefore,  to  any  author  whose  constant  aim  is  to  inculcate  the 
plain  lesson,  that  truth  is  the  first  and  only  object  of  research ; 
that  humility  and  self-distrust  should  increase  with  increasing 
knowledge ;  but  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  mind  must  needs 
judge  freely  and  for  herself,  such  being  the  end  of  her  endow- 
ment with  her  natural  powers ;  that  real  courage  exists,  not  in 
daring  to  exhibit  the  badge  of  one  sect  in  defiance  of  the  hos- 
tility of  others,  but  in  daring  to  follow  truth,  regardless  of  the 
indifference  or  dislike  of  all. 

We  sympathize  in  the  noble  disdain  which  occasionally  gleams 
out  in  a  note,  or  a  passing  observation,  of  these  prevalent  slavish 
notions  of  our  day.     *  The  reverence  of  Pascal,  like  that  of 

*  Malebranche,  for  what  is  established  in  religion,  does  not  ex- 
^  tend  to  philosophy.  We  do  not  find  in  them,  as  we  may  some- 
^  times  perceive  at  the  present  day,  all  sorts  of  preiudices  against 
^  the  liberties  of  the  human  mind  clustering  together,  like  a  herd 

*  of  bcUSj  by  an  instinctive  association.*  *  Certainly,'  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  notion  of  the  authority  of  general  consent, 
^  reason  is  so  far  from  condemning  a  deference  to  the  judgment 
^  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 
^  neglect  it ;  but  when  this  is  claimed  for  those  whom  we  need 

*  not  believe  to  have  been  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves ;  nay, 

*  sometimes  whom,  without  vain  glory,  we  may  esteem  less,  and 
^  that  so  as  to  set  aside  the  real  authority  of  the  most  philoso* 
'  phical,  unbiassed,  and  judicious  of  mankind,  it  is^  not  pride  or 
^  presumption,  but  a  sober  use  of  our  faculties,  that  rejects  the 
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^  jurisdiction,'  We  will  not  compare  these  passages,  and  many 
more  such,  with  a  few  phrases  which  have  elsewhere  dropped 
from  him — such  as  ^  latitudinarian  theories  of  a  right  to  judge 
amiss,'  the  rival  claims  for  'the  rights  of  bigots  to  think  for 

*  others,  and  the  rights  of  fools  to  think  for  themselves/  We 
regard  them  but  as  the  hasty  expressions  of  a  contempt  for 
vulgar  judgment,  which  sometimes  runs  counter  to  a  thorough 
love  of  liberty.  We  do  not  suspect  Mr  Hallam  of  the  old  fallacy 
of  applying  the  rule, 

.    '  Ne  liceat  facere  id,  quod  quis  vitiablt  agendo,'  , 

to  the  uncontrollable  freedom  of  the  mind ;  or  of  holding  that 
any  amount  of  rashness  or  obstinate  presumption  in  the  use  of 
it  can  abolish  that  right  which  human  notions  did  not  confer, 
nor  can  take  away ;  that  right  which  involves  the  heaviest  of 
responsibilities — the  right  of  every  one,  fool  or  wise,  to   *  think 

*  for  himself.' 

There  is,  however,  one  symptom  of  a  cautious  and  critical 
temperament,  with  which  we  could  have  wished  to  dispense — a 
want  of  sympathy  with  enthusiasm  and  daring — a  tenderness  for 
sobriety  and  judgment,  we  might  almost  say  for  mediocrity  as 
opposed  to  genius,  in  the  higher  departments  of  human  specula- 
tion. The  author  not  only  shows  his  preference  by  the  dispa- 
raging mode  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  former,  but 
by  dwelling  at  much  greater  length,  and  with  greater  zest,  on 
the  latter — an  error  of  more  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
false  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two,  in  respect  of  the 
influence  which  they  have  exercised  on  the  mind  and  destinies  of 
mankind.  Every  man  who  thinks  at  all  has  something  in  him 
either  of  Luther  or  Erasmus — a  tendency  towards  one  or  the 
other  of  the  extremes  of  boldness  and  timidity,  heartiness  and 
fastidiousness ;  and,  in  judging  of  their  comparative  merits,  he 
will  naturally  range  himself  on  the  side  of  him  whose  views  he 
would  have  embraced  had  he  been  called  upon  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. But  surely  even  the  student,  who  has  cultivated  judg- 
ment at  the  expense  of  passion,  until  all  appeal  to  the  latter  is 
to  his  sense  dead  and  unprofitable  bombast — who  finds  little  in 
gome  of  Luther's  treatises  beyond  *  bellowing  in  bad  Latin ' — 
ought  to  recollect  what  the  rest  of  mankind  are,  and  by  what 
qualities  they  are  apt  to  be  led  or  driven.  It  is  mere  waste  of 
language,  or  perversion  of  common  sense,  to  estimate  literary 
greatness,  or  any  other  greatness,  simply  by  an  ideal  standard  : 
the  trees  must  be  judged  by  their  fruit — the  man  who  wields  other 
men  must  have  more  in  him  than  the  analysis  of  sober  taste  can 
always  detect.  No  part  of  Mr  Hallam's  criticisms  is  less  satis^ 
factory  to  us  than  his  account  of  Luther,  and  his  utter  want  of 
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appreciation  of  that  peculiar  quality  of  hb  genius  which  brought 
the  man  continually  forward  m  bold  relief  from  under  the 
dull  mask  of  the  theologian ;  and  thus  gave  an  influence 
to  his  preaching,  and  even  now  gives  a^life  to  his  writings, 
beyond  what  the  ablest  of  mere  theologians  could  attain.  Lu- 
ther speaks  to  us  as  an  animating  spirit ;  not  as  a  clear-sighted 
intelligence:  those  who  complain,  with  Mr  Hallam,  of  not  find- 
ing in  him  *  the  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of  argument  which 
^  enlightens  the  reader's  understanding,  and  resolves  his  difficul-* 
^  ties ;'  or  of  ^  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  or  understsind  his 
^  tenets  concerning  faith  and  works,'  may  learn  a  more  generous 
tone  of  sentiment  by  studying  .what  Coleridge  has  said  of  the 
great  reformer.  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  evidently  a 
favourite  with  Mr  Hallam.  '  He  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy  of 

*  ignorance  and  superstition^ — the  first  restorer  of  Christian  morali- 
'  ty  on  a  scriptural  foundation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ridicu- 
^  lous  assertion  of  some  moderns,  that  he  wanted  theological  learn- 
^  ing,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  the  proper  sense,  and  applied  it 

*  to  its  proper  end.'  He  is  defended,  and  well  defended,  against 
the  common  charges  which  writers  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  are  in  the  habit  of  making  against  him.  Something 
of  the  same  tendency  we  may  distinguish  in  the  cold  and  nig« 
gardly  notice  vouchsafed  to  the  prose  writings  of  Milton, -con- 
trasted with  the  elaborate  treatment  of  Grotius,  to  whom  more 
space  is  devoted  than  to  any  other  name  in  all  European  litera- 
ture.    Dugald  Stewart  had  said  that  ^  one  passage  of  Bacon 

*  de  Attgmentis  (viii.  3,)  was  worth  all  Grotius  de  jure  Belli  et 

*  Pacts'  It  seems  to  be  with  the  view  of  vindicating  the  Dutch 
publicist  from  this  contemptuous  estimate — a  task,  in  perform- 
ing which  he  most  unjustly  accuses  Mr  Stewart,  the  most 
candid,  generous,  and  cautious  of  philosophers,  of  a  strong  ^  ten- 

*  dency  to  hasty  prejudices,' — that  Mr  Hallam  has  burdened  his 
work  with  a  long  analysis  of  that  treatise,  which  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  readers  was  not  strangely  over- 
valued, for  more  than  a  century,  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  on  Gro- 
tius's  religious  views,  in  his  third  volume,  particularly  in  the  long 
and  interesting  note,  pp.  50-63.  The  remarkable  inclination  of 
his  mind  towards  Popery,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  is  there 
curiously  traced,  and  the  inconsistencies  into  which  it  led  him 
justly  animadverted  on.  But  there  is  an  obvious  sympathy  be- 
tween author  and  critic.  Grotius  was  a  man  whose  mind  was 
perspicuous  even  more  than  acute,  full  of  good  sense  and  learn- 
ing, and  elegant  to  fastidiousness.  In  a  very  servile  age,  he  was 
as  thoroughly  independent  as  a  literary  man  could  be :  free  from 
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the  prejudices  of  authority,  and  superior  to  interest :  his  first  ob* 
jeet  was  truth ;  bis  second,  peace  among  mankind.  But  he  could 
not  endure  the  coarse  dogmatism  of  ordinary  ethics  and  theology  $ 
he  was  disgusted  at  the  assumptions  of  those  who  set  up  to  judge 
for  themselves ;  his  aversion  from  party  grew  more  and  more  into 
a  habit  of  insulation,  and  shrinking  from  the  contact  of  vulgar 
sentiment.  Are  we  wrong  in  assuming  these,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  characteristics  of  Mr  Hallam  ?  The  rest  of  Grodus's 
history  is  no  warning  for  him,  who  is  preserved  from  such  dan-* 
ger  by  the  difference  of  times  and  education,  as  well  as  by  a  cer<' 
tain  firmness  of  character  which  the  other  wanted.  But  it  con-* 
veys  a  lesson  which  many  might  at  this  day  study  with  profit* 
Dissatisfied  with  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  proof,  he  gradually 
crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shelter  t)f  ecclesiastic^  authority ; 
not  because  his  reason  was  convinced  by  it,  but  because  his  dis^ 
like  to  Protestantism  made  him  feel  or  fancy  a  need  of  it.  He 
continued  for  several  years  ^  in  an  insulated  state,  neither  ap-» 

*  proving  of  the  Reformation  nor  the  Church  of  Rome.'     He 

*  looked  on  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  with  horror/  He 
attempted — ^with  the  same  success  which  has  attended  lumilar 
efforts  by  others — to  form  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  union, 
founded  on  authority,  and  yet  not  Popish.  Failing  in  this,  he  pro«* 
ceeded  to  the  next  step.  ^  He  saw  that  there  could  be  no  prac» 
^  ticable  reunion  except  with  Rome  herself,  nor  that  except  upon 
'  an  aicknowledgtnent  of  her  superiority.     He  stiU  expected  some 

*  concession  on  the  other  side ;  but  as  usual,  would  have  lowered 

*  his  terms  according  to  the  pertinacity  of  his  adversaries,  if  in-* 

*  deed  they  were  still  to  be  called  his  adverssuries.'  Thus  he 
sufi^d  himself  to  be  drawn,  step  by  step,  into  a  condition  more 
humiliating  than  the  most  abject  credulity — that  of  a  man  who 
embraces  doctrines  of  which  his  soul  is  ashamed,  because  driven 
into  them  as  conclusions  from  premises  which  he  has  wilfully 
assumed,  and  then  seeks  to  explain  them  away  by  subtile  inter« 
pretations.  In  this  way  he  assented  to  transubstantiation — the 
celibacy  of  the  clei^y — the  authority  of  the  Pope — communion 
in  one  kind — and  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself  a  con-* 
vert,  when  death  arrested  his  farther  progress,  opportunely  for 
his  credit,  it  should  seem ;  for,  according  to  Mr  Hallam,  reformed 
writers  in  general  have  been  hardly  aware  of  the  length  to  which 
diis  oitee  distinguished  nrember  of  their  communion  was  carried. 
Archbishop  Bramhall  defended  his  Protestantism  against  Baxter ; 
and  his  enemies,  although  quite  agreed  that  he  was  impemtent 
in  his  last  moments,  seem  not  to  have  made  up  their  minds  whether 
he  died  an  Atheist,  a  Romanist,  or  a  Sodinian. 

Without  partl^ing  in  this  bias  of  Grotius^  Mr  Hallaiii>  singu^i 
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larly  enough,  sometimes  shows  a  degree  of  apparent  tendetness 
to  Romanist  fallacies,  which  seems  to  arise  from  his  extreme 
dislike  to  Protestant  dogmatism.  On  no  subject  does  he  show 
so  much  animation,  in  none  does  he  so  much  give  the  rein  to  his 
natural  disposition  for  quiet  and  contemptuous  sarcasm,  as  in 
judging  of  the  pretensions  of  dogmatic  reformed  writers ;  not 
least,  of  the  Anglican  High  Church  divines.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  our  readers  to  particular  passages  for  a  display  of  feelings 
which  make  way  to  the  surface  in  every  part  of  his  work ;  but 
we  may  instance  his  criticisms  on  Taylor  and  on  Chilling- 
worth  ;  his  short  and  poignant  notice  of  Laud ;  a  pointed  note 
on  the  inconsistency  of  the  high  Anglican  party  respecting 
Tradition,  (iii.  76  ;)  and  some  uncompromising  remarks  on  the 
assumption  of  general  authority  as  a  test  of  truth.  Nowhere 
are  we  better  disposed  to  go  along  with  the  author  than  in  his 
scorn  for  the  fallacies  by  which  the  impugners  of  Romish  autho- 
rity endeavour  to  establish  their  own  spurious  empire ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  love  of  truth  and  fairness,  like  that  pf 
Grotius,  sometimes  degenerates,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
into  a  paradoxical  desire  to  make  out  the  best  case  for  the  party 
and  doctrines  farthest  from  his  own  sentiments.     The  following 

Eassage  is  an  instance,  among  others,  of  opinions  which  are  per- 
aps  rather  more  singular  than  reasonably  impartial. 

*  A  strange  notion  has  been  stated  of  late  years  in  England,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  made  important  innovations  in  the  previously  established 
doctrines  of  the  Western  Church  ;  an  hypothesis  so  paradoxical  in 
respect  to  public  opinion,  and,  it  must  be  added,  so  prodigiously  at 
variance  with  the  known  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  facility  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up.  It  will  appear,  by 
reading  the  accounts  of  the  sessions  of  the  Council  either  in  Father 
Paul,  or  in  any  more  favourable  historian,  that  evtJn  in  certain  points, 
such  as  justification,  which  had  not  been  clearly  laid  down  before,  the 
Tridentine  decrees  were  mostly  conformable  with  the  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  doiCtors  who  had  obtained  the  highest  reputation ;  and  that 
upon  what  are  more  usually  reckoned  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  namely,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and  invocation  of 
the  saints  and  the  virgin,  they  assert  nothing  but  what  had  been  so  en- 
grafted into  the  faith  of  this  part  of  Europe,  as  to  have  been  rejected  by 
no  one  without  suspicion  or  imputation  of  heresy No  gen- 
eral council  ever  contained  so  many  persons  of  eminent  learning  and 
ability  as  that  of  Trent :  nor  is  there  ground  for  believing  that  any  other 
ever  investigated  the  questions  before  it  with  so  much  patience,  acuteness, 
temper,  and  desire  of  truth.  The  early  councils,  unless  they  are  greatly 
belied,  would  not  bear  comparison  in  these  characteristics.  Impartiality 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,  no  Protestant  will  attribute  to  the  Fathers  of 
Trent ;  but  where  will  he  produce  these  qualities  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod  ? 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  they  bad  only  one  leading  prqu4«ie^  tbat.^f^^del- 
terinining  theological  faith  according  to  the  tradition  of  theC^t^o^c 
Church,  £is  handed  down  to  their  own  age.  This  one  point  of  authority 
conceded,  I  ani  not  aware  that  they  can  be  proved  to  have  decided  wrong. 
Of  at  leiast  against  all  reasonable  evidence.  L^t  those  who  have  imbibed 
a  different  opinion  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  read  Sarpi  through 
fvith  any  attentiont  especially  as  to  those  sessions  of  the  Tridentine 
Council  which  preceded  its  suspension  in  1^47/ 

Up  to  a  certain  point  we  fully  agree  with  Mr  Hallam; — 
doubting  only,  whether  the  argument  of  some  Protestant  coix- 
troversialist,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  part  of  this  passage^ 
deserves  so  much  civility  as  to  be  termed  a  *  notion'  or  *  hypo- 
thesis' at  all.  To  us  it  appears  rather  in  the  light  ojf  a  technical 
defence — an  argumentative  assumption  set  up  against  certain 
assumptions  of  the  adversary — a  kind  of  preliminary  flourish  of 
the  polemical  sword.  Probably  the  same  divine  who  uses  this  plea 
against  the  Romanists,  when  his  point  is  to  make  out  a  common 
Catholicity  between  the  ante-Tridentine  Western  Church  and 
that  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  employs  precisely  the 
opposite  reasoning  when  combating  certain  Unitarian  assump- 
tions. The  Socinian  has  quite  as  much  right  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  first  established  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  as  the  Anglican  to  contend  that  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
Romanism  were  first  established  by  that  of  Trent.  The  via 
media^  or  theological  ^We  milieu^  is  not  always  an  easy  path  for 
those  who  wish  to  walk  straight  forward. 

But,  though  with  diflSdence,  we  must  dissent  from  Mr  Hal- 
lam's  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  Council  itself.  We  have  np 
wish  to  contest  the  wisdom  or  sincerity  of  its  most  active  mem- 
bers, or  to  compare  them  disadvantageously  with  the  chief  agents 
in  earlier  councils ;  although  something,  perhaps,  might  be  said 
on  that  score.  But  the  motives  of  men,  and  especially  when 
acting  in  bodies,  can  only  be  fairly  scrutinized  by  considering  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  under  which  they  acted.  We  know  of 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Long  Parliament,  or  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  contained  fewer  sincere  men  than  any  other 
Parliaments ;  and  certainly  few  have  contained  as  able.  But 
their  resolutions  are  notoriously  bad  precedents  in  the  mass,  be- 
cause they  were  not  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit  only,  but 
of  direct  and  reasonable  fear.  They  both  conceived  themselves 
to  be  holding  at  arms'  length  powerful,  though  beaten  enemies. 
Just  so  with  the  Council  of  Trent.  Other  synods  had  met  under 
the  influence  of  abundant  party  spirit ;  but  it  was  that  of  mere 
theological  diffierence,  or  of  ecclesiastical  interest.  The  Triden- 
tine Fathers  assembled  in  downright  fear  of  destruction  for  them- 
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selves  and  tbeir  whole  system^  under  that  amazing  flood  which 
had  poured  from  the  Baltic  till  it3  surges  broke  against  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Alps,  which  had  inundated  England^and  of  which  the 
rising  roar  was  already  heard  above  all  other  sounds  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  France.  How  could  justice,  or  truth,  or  sincerity, 
in  the  real  and  not  conventional  meaning  of  these  words,  be 
found  in  the  decrees  of  men  whose  all  was  involved  in  the  tu- 
mult then  raging  ?  The  true  question  for  Protestants  in  reality 
and  not  in  name,  is  not  whether  the  resolutions  which  they  actu- 
ally carried  are  borne  out  by  precedents  of  other  times ;  but 
whether,  at  the  point  which  inquiry  had  then  reached,  nearly 
every  hdnest  man  would  not  have  abandoned  much  of  what  they 
retained,  had  not  the  fear  and  confusion  of  the  hour  prevented 
him.  Wretched  would  be  the  condition  of  a  country  under  a 
constitution  formed  by  its  senate  at  a  moment  when  rebels  were 
approaching  the  walls  of  the  capital.  And  most  fatal  to  religion 
has  been  the  adoption  of  a  code,  framed  under  similar  circum- 
stances, for  the  theological  polity  of  the  western  world. 

It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  Mr  Hallam's  acquaintance 
with  Roman  Catholic  theology,  appears  to  be  extensive  to  a 
xlegree  very  uncommon  among  non-ecclesiastical  writers ;  and 
that  his  taste  for  the  sacred  eloquence  of  their  pulpit,  especially 
of  the  great  French  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  very- 
conspicuous.  His  admiration  of  Bossuet  is  high,  though  discri- 
minating ; — somewhat  too  high,  indeed,  for  us ;  for  we  can  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  that  *  much  in  his  sermons  is  true  poetry/ 
But,  in  his  appreciation  of  Pascal,  he  rises  to  eloquence— not  a 
common  flight  in  a  writer  generally  severe,  chastised,  and  looking 
on  rhetoric  with  something  of  contempt. 

<  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  be  ranked,  as  a  monument  of  his 
genius,  above  the  <'  Provincial  Letters/*  though  some  have  asserted  thd 
contrary.  They  burn  with  an  intense  light :  condensed  in  expression, 
snblime,  energetic,  rapid — they  hurry  away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely 
able  or  willing  to  distinguish  the  sophisms  from  the  truth  they  con- 
tain. For  that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  bearing  a  calm  scrutiny, 
is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a  test.  The  notes  of  Voltaire, 
though  always  intended  to  detract,  are  sometimes  unansweralle ;  but  the 
splendour  of  Pascal's  eloquence  absolutely  annihilates,  in  effect  on  the 
general  reader,  even  this  antagonist. 

*  Pascal  had  pobably  not  read  very  largely,  which  has  given  ah  am- 
pler sweep  to  his  genius.  Except  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tin,  the  book  that  seems  most  to  have  attracted  him  was  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne.  Yet  no  men  could  be  more  unlike  in  personal  dispositions 
and  in  the  cast  of  their  intellect.  But  Pascal,  though  abhorring  the  Reli- 
gious and  moral  carelessness  of  Montaigne,  found  much  that  fell  in  with 
his  own  reflections  in  the  contempt  of  human  opinions,  the  perpetual 
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JmmbliQgr  of  buman  reason,  which  ran»  through  the  Wd  and  oririnal 
work  of  hi^  predecesaor.  He  quotea  no  book  ao  frequently ;  and  indeed, 
except  Epictetuli  and  once  or  twice  Descartea«  be  hardly  quotea  any  other 
4t,aiK  Pascal  wa$  too  acute  a  geometer,  ai)<)  too  aincere  a  lover  of  tmtii» 
to  countenance  the  sophisms  of  mere  Pyrrhonism  $  but,  like  maQj  theo- 
logical writers,  in  exalting  faith  he  does  not  always  give  reason  her  valu^ 
and  furnishes  weapons  which  the  sceptic  might  employ  against  himself. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of  natural  reli- 
gion. This  seems  to  be  In  some  measure  an  error,  founded  on  mistaking 
the  objections  he  puts  in  the  moutlis  of  unbelieyers  for  his  own.  But  it 
Inust,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  his  arguments, for  the  being  of  a  God 

are  too  often  a  fu^tort— -that  it  is  the  safer  side  to  take.' 

•  *  *  «  *  «  « 

*  But  the  leading  principle  of  Pascal's  theology,  that  fVom  which  he 
deduces  the  necessaiy  truth  of  revelation,  is  the  fallen  nature  of  maur 
kind ;  dwelling  less  upon  scriptural  proofs,  which  he  takes  for  gihiiited» 
than  on  the  evidence  which  he  supposes  man  himself  to  supply,  No* 
thing  however  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  his  beautiful  visions  to  the 
vulgar  CaWinism  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  sordid,  grovelling,  de- 
g^raded  Caliban  of  that  school,  but  the  ruined  archangel  that  he  delights 
to  paint.  Man  is  so  great,  that  his  greatness  is  manifest  even  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  misery.  A  tree  does  not  know  itself  to  be  miser- 
able. It  is  true  that  to  know  we  are  miserable  is  misery ;  hut  still  it  is 
greatness  to  know  it.  All  his  misery  proves  his  greatness ;  it  is  the 
misery  of  a  great  lord,  of  a  king,  dispossessed  of  their  own.  Man  is  the 
■feeblest  branch  of  nature,  but  it  is  a  branch  that  thinks..  He  requires 
not  the  universe  to  crush  him.  He  may  be  killed  by  a  vapour,  by  a  drop 
t>f  water.  But  if  the  whole  universe  should  crush  him,  he  would  be 
nobler  than  that  which  causes  his  death,  because  he  knows  that  he  is 
dying,  and  the  universe  would  not  know  its  power  over  him.  This  i^ 
^ery  evidently  sophistical  and  deckmatory  ;  but  it  is  the  sophistry  of  a 
fine  imagination.  It  would  he  easy,  however,  to  find  better  passages'. 
The  dominant  idea  recurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Pascal.  His  mebin- 
choly  genius  plays  in  wild  and  rapid  fiashesy  like  lightning  round  thA 
scathed  oak,  about  the  fallen  greatness  of  man.  He  perceives  every 
characteristic  quality  of  his  nature  under  these  conditions.  They  are 
the  solution  ot  every  problem ;  the  clearing  up  of  every  inconsistency 
that  perplexes  us.  '*  Man,"  he  says  very  finely,  <<  has  a  secret  instinct 
that  leada  him  to  seek  diversion  and  employment  from  without,  which 
springs  from  the  sense  of  his  continual  misery.  And  he  has  another 
secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the  greatness  of  bis  original  nature,  which 
teaches  him  that  happiness  can  only  exist  in  repose*  And  from  these 
iwo  contrary  instincts  there  arises  in  him  an  obscure  propensity,  con- 
cealed in  his  soul,  which  prompts  him  to  seek  repose  through  agitatioti, 
and  even  to  fancy  that  the  contentment  he  does  not  enjoy  will  be  foun4» 
if,  by  struggling  yet  a  little  longer,  he  can  open  a  door  to  rest." 

<  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  any  one  would  think  the  worse  of 
human  nature  or  of  himself,  by  reading  these  magnificent  lamentations 
"of  Pascal.  He  adorns  and  ennobles  the  degeneracy  he  exaggeratei[. 
The  hiined  aqueduct,  the  broken  column;  the  desolated  city,  spggesf  no 


i^as  but  ef '^}£*nlV  and  re^^reiiee.  No  6n^  U  tt^\i^i^i'tM^W^ 
which  bears  wltnewi  t©  hiB  gfrandeup.  If  we  tbould  p6ratafcid^  i  i^bi^iMr 
tb»t  ^he  bldod  of  princes  flows  iBt  bis  was,  we  might  spoil' bis 'coi^t^nt- 
RieBt  with  tl\f  only  Jo^  be  hJ^  drawn,  b«t  scarcely  fcill  in  brm'tho  s^eds 
(rfptid^/ 

Then  follows  a  passage,  of  whioh,  we  must  oonfeiiy  Ae  ixlh 
is  not  perfectly  clear  to  us.  t 

<  Pascal,  like  many  others  who  have  dwelt  on  this  alleged  degen^rapy 
of  mankind,  seems  never  to  have  disentangled  his  mind  from  the  notion 
that  what  we  call  human  nature  has  not  merely  an  arbitrary  and  gram- 
matical, but  an  intrinsic  objective  reality.  The  common  and  conve- 
nient forms  of  language,  the  analogies  of  sensible  things,  which  the  ima<» 
gination  readily  supplies,  conspire  to  delude  us  into  this  fUIaoy.  Siach 
man  is  bom  with  certain  powers  and  dispositions  which  constitnte  bin 
own  nature ;  and  the  resemblance  of  these  in  all  his  fellows  produces  9, 
general  idea,  or  a  collective  appellation,  whichever  we  may  prefer  to  say, 
called  the  nature  of  man ;  but  few  would  in  this  age  contend  for  the  ex- 
istence of  this  as  a  substance  capable  of  qualities,  and  those  qualities 
variable,  or  subject  to  mutation.  The  corruption  of  human  nature  i^ 
therefore  a  phrase  whigb  may  convey  an  intelligible  meaning,  if  it  Is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  merely  analogical  and  inexact,  but  will  mislead  those 
who  do  not  keep  this  in  mind.  Man's  nature,  as  it  now  Is,  that  which 
each  man  and  all  men  possess,  is  the  immediate  workmanship  of  God,  as 
fisucb  as  at  his  creation ;  nor  is  any  other  hypothesis  consistent  with 
theism.'-^IV.  160. 

This  passage,  or  rather  the  whole  comment  of  which  it  forms 
Xi  part,  has  already  fallen,  we  believe,  under  the  notice  of  or^* 
Ihodoxy,  with  whose  objections  we  do  not  meddle.  But,  Jookp 
ing  at  the  question  as  one  of  high  import  both  in  a  religious 
and  philosophical  view,  we  confess  that  we  are  puzsled  to  make 
t)ut  the  nature  of  the  charge  here  brought  against  Pascal.  Uh- 
iloubtedly  the  nature  of  every  man,  or  that  bundle  of  propeh- 
inties  and  capacities  of  which  the  man  consists,  is  distinct 
fVom  that  of  every  other.  But  so  is  that  of  every  dog,  or 
every  oak ;  alike,  yet  different  from  that  of  every  other  dog  or 
oak.  It  is  only  by  analogy  that  we  speak  of  the  dog,  or  the 
oak,  as  terms  comprehending  the  species,  just  as  we  speak  <if 
•man'  or  *  human  nature/  But  who  ever  fancied  that  any 
philogopher  or  experimentalist  was  ever  deceived  by  the  use 
of  these  terms  into  practical  error  ?  that  by  incautiously  usingr 
the  abstract  terra  he  acquired  incorrect  notions  respecting  the 
qualities  of  individuals  ?  Just  as  inconceivable  is  it  that  ih^ 
vigorous  and  perspicacious  intellect  of  Pascal  should  never  h^va 
been  abl^  to  *  disentangle'  itself  from  §ueh  ^retched  *  nominal- 
^  ism,'  as  the  learned  writer  here  imputes  to  him.  If  this  be  true, 
Sve  cannot  see  how  the  doctrine  that  man's  nature— that  is,  tl^e 
nature  of  each  individual  man,  is,  by  the  law  of  its  existence 
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iiMQapable  pf  di?ine  favour,  and  rjedeenixed  from  that  state  of  i^ca-f 
pacity  only  through  a  special  and  mysterious  exercise  of  divine 
grace— savours  of  *  the  notion  of  a  real  universal  in  human  na? 
^  turci'  or  is  contrary  to  any  received  position  of  sound  philo^ 
sophy.  Whatever  the  anomalies  to  which  it  may  seem  to  lead, 
tb^y  are  as  inexplicable  on  any  human  theory ;  quite  as  much 
so — we  must  be  permitted  to  say — oa  that  singular  one  which 
the  writer  seems  to  suggest  in  the  following  paragraph,  (pp. 
161,  162.)  Pascal's  error  and  misfortune  appear  rather  to  have 
been,  not  that  he  was  incapable  of  freeing  his  understanding 
from  the  wretched  sophistry  of  the  schools,  but  from  the  far  closer 
and  stronger  network  which  ancient  superstition  had  woven  around 
him ;  that  he  could  not  separate  the  idea  of  rejection  from,  or 
incapacity  of,  a  new  and  exalted  life,  from  the  notion  of  material 
punishment  and  torture  ;  and  that,  while  he  could  dwell  on  the 
great  sacrifice  itself  with  the  most  affecting  eloquence,  he  could 
not  form  to  himself  one  consoling  or  strengthening  persuasion 
of  the  extent  and  operation.  Such  were  his  great  errors,  if  they 
^re  not  rather  to  be  called  not  his,  but  those  of  the  spirit  of  insane 
melancholy  which  spoke  through  his  mouth,  which  broke  down 
a  mind  of  nearly  unequalled  power,  and  left  him  a  world's  won- 
der of  genius  and  misery. 

We  have  been  carried  farther  than  was  our  intention  in  review* 
ing  a  portion  of  Mr  Hallam's  labours,  which  will  probably  be 
}ess  frequently  consulted  than  others ;  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
jsaid,  his  sketch  of  theological  learning,  accompanied  as  it  neces- 
;3arily  is  with  much  discussion  of  the  causes  which  operated  from 
without  on  the  progress  of  theological  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best 
executed  parts  of  a  work  of  which  it  scarcely  seems  to  fall  within 
the  general  scope*  And  a  sketch  of  theological  literature,  en- 
tirely free  from  party  spirit,  even  were  it  less  ably  performed 
than  it  is,  should  be  invaluable  to  that  rare  class  of  divinity  stu- 
dents whose  desire  is  to  attain  truth,  and  not  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  this  or  that  opinion. 

His  analysis  of  philosophical  literature,  touching  on  natural 
science,  but  treating  more  amply  of  the  subjects  of  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  logic,  is  perhaps  more  generally  useful ;  because  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  less  assistance  in  our  language^ 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  contained  in  the  profound  and 
beautiful  *  Dissertations'  of  Stewart  and  Plavfair,*  which,  greatly 
.superior  as  we  in  some  respects  must  think  them,  are  not  intended 


*  Prefixed  to  the  Encyctopadia  Britannica,  Mr  Hallam's  commen- 
dation of  these  splendid  Pieces  is  more  grudging  and  scanty  than  we 
could  have  expected. 
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td'iser^e  ^Ke  6ariie  purpose.  We  could,  indeecl,  almosJr  ttrfsli 
that  ttiii'  part  of  the  work— ^perhaps  nearly  half  of  it — could  be 
separated  from  the  context,  as  the  best  manual  extant  of  that 
branch  of  bibliography.  The  introductory  sketches  of  Aristo- 
telian and  scholastic  philosophy  are  rather  meagre,  but  impar- 
tiah  That  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  might  also  be  fixed  upon 
sis  very  able  and  comprehensive ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  It  lustice  by  extracts.  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Male- 
branche,  Spinoza,  and  their  followers,  (particularly  the  first  of 
these  eminent  men,)  are  also  well  analysed;  but  perhaps  the 
author  has  here  and  there  fallen  too  much  into  the  style  of 
aStcersaria^  and  expended  too  much  space,  for  a  general  work  of 
this  description,  in  elucidating  and  discussing  minute  points  of 
observation  which  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  study- 
ing them. 

The  kindred  subject  of  dialectical  science  is  one  of  the  few 
which  he  has  treated  with  something  of  prejudice ;  namely,  a 
Baconian  dislike  for  the  Oxford  system  of  logic,  as  it  is  called. 
We  cannot  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  his  distaste, 
or  to  question  whether  Bacon  himself  might  not  have  gained  in 
clearness,  by  borrowing  occasionally  from  the  language  of  the  old 
system,  instead  of  introducing  his  own  obscure  nomenclature. 
The  reader  may  consult  the  notes  to  Vol.  III.  pp.  220  and 
290 ;  and,  if  conversant  with  the  subject,  he  will  see  that  the 
writer  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes.  He  quarrels  with  Arch-r 
bishop  Whately  for  saying  that  *  in  affirmative  propositions,  th^ 

*  predicate  is  never  distributed,'  u  c.  necessarily ;  but  we  are  no^ 
quite  sure  that  he  understood  these  terms  aright  from  the  instance 
which  he  gives  to  the  contrary ;  viz.  ^  propositions  which  assert 
identity  or  equality.'  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  in  these  the 
predicate  is  not  necessarily  distributed.  The  truth  is,  whatever 
may  be  the  real  value  of  the  little  memoria  technica  taught  as 
logic  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  it  is  very  accurate  and  precise ; 
and  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  tool,  however 
childish  they  may  esteem  it,  are  apt  to  cut  their  fingers. 

In  political  philosophy — a  favourite  topic — Mr  Hallam  ha^ 
hardly  done  justice  to  that  profound  and  original  writer,  whose 
intuitive  genius  comprehended  at  a  glance  more  than  the  most 
laborious  theorists  have  developed  in  whole  systems,  namely, 
Machiavel.     He  has  pointed  out,  with  authority,  some  of  the 

Peculiar  characteristics  of  the  philosophy  of  the  discourses  on 
avy ;— ^  the  absence  of  all  passion,  the  continual  reference  of  every 

*  pt^lic  measure  to  a  distinct  end,  the  disregard  of  vulgar  asso- 

*  ciations  with  names  and  persons  ;*  but  it  is  surely  niggardly, 
prtuse  to  say,  that  ^  they  ^contain  more  sound  and  deep  thinking 


• 

^  jmiAe^firitef  small  rep^lics  than, could  be  found  in  any  pre*-- 
<  fifdifig  w#iter  that  haa  doseended  to  u».'  It  might  almost  as. 
1^11 'be  said  of  the  politieal  portion  of  Bacon's  Essays^  that  they 
c^iif&iti  IhucK  sound  thinking  on  the  spirit  of  small  monarchies. 
Mr  Mallam,  by  the  way,  has  not  taken  notice  of  the  very  strong 
similarUy  between  these  lEssays  and  the  Discorsi ;  not  only  in 
their  practical  wisdom,  but  tlieir  ethics.  A  single  sentence  of 
either  is  often  worth  whole  books  of  such  authors  as  Bodin  and 
Mariana,  whom  Mr  Hallam  loves  to  drag  into  notice ;  but  this 
isone  of  his  peculiarities  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
to.  which  we  need  not  revert. 

The  following  passage,  on  a  class  of  writers  now  forgotten 
among  ourselves,  but  not  wholly  so  in  Roman  Catholic  coun« 
tries,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  history  of  speculative  ethics. 

•  We  meet  here  a  cottcoui^e  of  vblutnes,  occupving  no  small  spacfe  in 
did  ISbmries,  the  writings  of  the  casuists,  chiefly  within  the  Roman 
Church.  Nont^,  perhaps,  in  the  wh<>le  compass  ^  literature  are  more 
n«^ect«d  by  thoie  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
▼iew$  but  to  the  ecolesiastics  of  that  communion  they  have  still  a  eertain 
tatue,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first  written.  The  molt 
vital  discipline  of  that  churchi  the  secret  of  the  power  of  its  priesthood^ 
the  source  of  most  of  the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  con« 
fessionaU  It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept ;  it  is  there  that  the  Jamp 
burns,  whose  rays  diverge  to  every  portion  of  human  life.  No  church 
that  hlis  relinquished  this  prerogative  can  ever  establish  a  permanent 
dominion  over  mankind ;  none  that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose 
the  hope  or  the  prospect  of  being  their  ruler. 

^  It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  common  course  of  this  rite,  no  particular 
difficulty  will  arifte^  nor  is  the  confedsor  likely  to  weigh  in  golden  scales 
the  scruples  or  excuses  of  ordinary  penitents.  But  peculiar  oircum* 
stances  might  be  brought  before  him^  wherein  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  possessing  some  rule,  least  by  sanctioning  the  giiilt  of  the  party  be^ 
fore  him,  he  should  incur  as  much  of  his  own.  Treatises,  therefore,  of 
casuistry  were  written  as  guides  to  the  confessor,  and  became  the  text^ 
books  in  every  course  of  ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  commonly 
digested  in  a  systematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of 
Isystem,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  definition,  spread  into  minute  rami* 
Bcations,  and  aimed  at  comprehending  every  possible  emergency.  Casu- 
istry is  itself  allied  to  jurisprudence,  especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law; 
afid  il  was  natural  to  transfer  the  subtlety  of  distinction  and  copiousness 
of  partition  usual  with  the  jurist,  to  a  science  which  its  processors  were 
apt  10  treat  upon  very  similar  principles* 

^  The  older  theologians  seem,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman  moralisti, 
when  writing  systematically,  to  hAve  made  general  morality  ^heir  sub* 
jeet,  and  casuistry  but  their  illustration.  Among  the  monuments  of  their 
etfaieal  ]|^hiloSophyi  Secwnia  iSeeunda  of  Aquinas  is  the  most  celebrated^ 
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TrelKtibH  however  of  cftsuktrj,  which  is  ib^  exptntion  and  jipplkatimi 
of  athiGSyaMiy!  be  A>UQ<1  bothboforeand  duiing  the  ajxteenlh  century < 
and  while  the  con&siional  waa  activelj^  converted  to  so  powerful  ao. 
axiftne,  they  could  not  conveniently  be  waning.  Casuistry  indeed  ja 
not  much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age ;  but  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not  till  about  the  end  of 
Uiat  period  that  we  find  casuistical  literature  burst  out,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  profusion  of  fruit«  "  Uninterruptedly  afterwards/'  says  £ichhorn» 
*Uhrough  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical 
literature  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich  ;  and  it  caused  » 
lively  and  extensive  inOvement  in  a  province  which  had  long  been  at 
peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the  Jesuists,  to  whom  the  Jansea- 
ists  opposed  themselves.  We  must  distinguish  from  both  the  tbeolo- 
gical  moralists  who  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  teachings 

« We  may  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantic  terminology, 
if  we  make  the  most  essential  distinction  in  morality,  and  one  for  want 
of  which,  more  than  any  other,  its  debatable  controversies  have  arisen^ 
that  between  the  subjective  and  objective  rectitude  of  actions  |  in  clearer 
language,  between  the  provinces  of  conscience  and  of  reason,  between  > 
what  is  well  meant,  and  what  is  well  done.  The  chief  business  of  the 
priest  is  naturally  with  the  former.  The  walls  of  the  confessional  are 
privy  to  the  whispers  of  self»accusing  guilt*  No  doubt  can  ever  arise  as 
to  the  subjective  character  of  actions  which  the  conscience  has  con^* 
demnedf  and  for  which  the  penitent  seeks  absolution*  Were  they  even 
objectively  lawful,  they  are  sins  in  him,  according  to  the  unanimous  de« 
termination  of  casuists.  But  though  what  the  conscience  reclaims  agaipat 
is  necessarily  wrong,  relatively  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow  that 
what  it  may  fail  to  disapprove  is  innocent*  Choose  whatever  theory  we 
may  please  aa  to  the  moral  standard  of  actions,  they  most  have  an  oibjec* 
tive  rectitude  of  their  own,  independently  of  their  agent,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  or  any  scq)e  for  the 
^tate^  of  conscience*  The  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be 
conversant  with  objective  morality.  Casuistry  is  the  instrument  of 
applying  this  science,  which,  like  every  other,  is  bnilt  on  reasoning,- to 
the  moral  nature  and  volition  of  man*  It  rests  for  its  validity  on  the 
great  principle,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as  far  aa  lies  in  us,  what  i* 
right,  aa  well  as  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  sucl).  But  its  application 
was  beset  with  obstacles ;  the  extenuations  of  ignorance  and  error  were 
eo  various,  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  moral  position  of  the: 
|)emtent  to  Hhe  judgment  of  the  confessor  by  any  process  of  language 
so  insuperable,  that  the  most  acute  understanding  might  be  foiled  in, 
the  task  of  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self-deceiving 
ainner*  Again,  be  might  aggravate  needless  scruples,  or  disturb  tb* 
iranquil  repose  of  innocence* 

.  *  Bat,  though  past  actions  are  the  primary  subject  of  auricular  confes*^ 
aioB,  it  was«  necessary  consequence  that  the  priest  would  be  fi^ueatl/ 
called  upon  to  mdvise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  looee  the  will  in  loooias^ 
pble  or  meditated  iinea  of  Aonducti  And  as  all  without  exception  must 
befm. this :UibttittV  ^be  fiph^  thaiioble>  the  eounsiUors  of  priiifiea»; 


aad  princM  thectiselr^s.,  were  to  reveal  thei?  designs^  to  expomftdribei^^ 
uncertainties,  to  call,  in  effect,  for  his  sanction  in  all  tbef  inigkt 
Iraire  to  do,  to  secure  tbemselv^e  against  transgression'  by  shifting  the 
responstbilitx  on  his  head.  That  this  tremendons  anthori^  «f .  direff«i 
tion,  distinct  from  the  rite  of  penance,  though  immediately  springin§^ 
from  it,  should  have  produced  a  no  more  overwhelming  influence  of  the^ 
priesthood  than  it  has  actually  done,  great  as  that  has  been,  can  only  be^ 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  human  inclinations  which  will  not  be  coatroUed, 
and  of  human  reason  which  exerts 'a  silent  force  against  the  authority  it 
acknowledges. 

<  In  the  directory  business  of  the  confessional,  far  more  than  in  the 
penitential,  the  priest  must  strive  to  bring  about  that  union  between 
subjective  and  objective  rectitude  in  which  the  perfection  of  a  moral  act 
consists,  without  which,  in  every  instance,  according  to  their  tenets,  smne 
degree  of  sinfulness,  some  liability  to  punishment  remains,  and  which 
must  at  least  be  demanded  from  those  who  have  been  made  ac(|«Binted 
with  their  duty.  But  when  he  came  from  the  broad  Hnes  of  the  moral 
law,  from  the  Decalogue  and  the  Gospel,  or  even  from  the  ethical  systems 
of  theology,  to  the  indescribable  variety  of  circumstances  which  his  peniw 
tents  had  to  recount,  there  arose  a  multitude  of  problems^  and  such  as 
perhaps  would  most  command  his  attention,  when  they  involved  the 
practice  of  the  great,  to  which  he  might  hesitate  to  apply  an  unbending 
rule.  The  questions  of  casuistry,  like  those  of  jurisprudence,  were  often 
found  to  turn  on  the  great  and  ancient  doubt  of  both  sciences^  whether 
we  should  abide  by  the  letter  of  a  general  law,  or  let  in  an  equitable  in*> 
terpretation  of  its  spirit.  The  consulting  party  would  be  apt  to  plead 
for  the  one ;  the  g^ide  of  conscience  would  more  securely  adhere  to  the 
other.  But  he  might  also  perceive  the  severity  of  those  rules  of  obliga<^ 
tion  which  conduce,  in  the  particular  instance,  to  no  apparent  end,,  or 
even  defeat  their  own  principle.  Hence  there  arose  two  schools  of 
casuistry,  first  in  the  practice  of  confession,  and  afterwards  in  the  books 
intended  to  assist  it,  one  strict  and  uncomplying,  the  other  more  indulgent, 
and  flexible  to  circumstances. 

*  The  characteristics  of  these  systems  were  displayed  in  almost  the 
whole  range  of  morals.  They  were  however  chiefly  seen  in  the  rules 
of  veracity,  and  especially  in  promissory  obligations.  According  to  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  to  the  rigid  casuists  in  general,  a  lie  was  never 
to  be  uttered,  a  promise  was  never  to  be  broken.  The  precepts  espe* 
cially  of  revelation,  notwithstanding  their  brevity  and  figurativeness,  were 
held  complete  and  literal.  Hence  promises  obtained  by  mistake,  fraud 
or  force,  and  above  all,  gratuitous  vows,  where  God  was  considered  as  the 
promisee,  however  lightly  made,  or  become  intolerably  onerous  by  super* 
venient  circumstances,  were  strictly  to  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  church  might  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  release  them.  Be* 
sides  the  respect  due  to  moral  rules,  and  especially  those  of  scripture, 
there  had  been  from  early  times  in  the  Christian  church  a  strong  diq»o«> 
sition  to  the  ascetic  scheme  of  religious  morality  ;  a  prevalent  notion  of 
the  intrinsic  meritorionsDess  of  voluntary  self-denial,  which,  discounte* 
Qanced  fill  regard  in  man  to  his  own  happiness,  at  least  in  this  life>  as  a 


sofik^  oMtnisHBgr  from  the  dkeipline  of  Boffeifiig^.   And  ^fais  hfA  dov^tlBSS 
its  influence  upon  the  severe  casuists^  -•  t; 

•  *  But  th&re  had  not  been  wanting  those  who,  whaterer  course  thef 
might  pursue  in  the  eonfessional,  found  the  convenience  of  an  accommo-* 
<hiting  morality  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church.  Oaths  were  broken, 
engagements  entered  into  without  faith,  for  the  ends  of  the  clergy,  or  of 
those  whom  they  favoured  in  the  struggles  of  the  world.  And  some  of 
the  ingenious  sophistry  by  which  these  breaches  of  plain  rules  are  usually 
defended,  was  not  unknown  before  the  Reformation*  But  casuistical 
writings  at  that  time  were  comparatively  few.  The  Jesuits  hare  the 
credit  of -first  rendering  public  a  scheme  of  false  morals,  which  has  been 
(dominated  from  them,  and  enhanced  the  obloquy  that  overwhelmed 
their  order.  Their  volumes  of  casuistry  were  exceedingly  numerous ; 
some  of  them  belong  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth,  but  a  far 
greater  part  to  the  following  century. 

<  The  Jesuits  were  prone  for  several  reasons  to  embrace  the  laxer 
theories  of  obligation.  They  were  less  tainted  than  the  old  monastic 
orders  with  that  superstition  which  had  flowed  into  the  church  from  the 
East,  the  meritoriousness  of  self-inflicted  suffering  for  its  own  sake* 
They  embraced  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  but  not  of  habitual  privation 
and  p«n.  Dauntless  in  death  and  torture,  they  shunned  the  mechanical 
asceticism  of  the  convent*  And,  secondly,  their  eyes  were  bent  on  a 
great  end)  the  good  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  they  identified  with 
that  of  their  own  order*  It  almost  invariably  happens,  that  men  who 
have  Uie  good  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  actively  prosecute  it,  become 
embarrassed  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  conflict  of  particular  duties^ 
with  the  best  method  of  promoting  their  object.  An  unaccommodating 
Teraeity,  an  unswerving  good  faith,  will  often  appear  to  stand,  or  stand 
really,  in  the  way  of  their  ends ;  and  hence  the  little  confidence  we  re- 
pose in  enthusiasts,  even  when,  in  a  popular  mode  of  speaking,  they  are 
most  sincere ;  that  is,  most  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their  aim.'— t 
liK  314-^1. 

He  proceeds  to  trace  with  acuteness  the  origin  of  Jesuit  mo^ 
rality^  and  to  show  how  far  an  apology  may  be  devised  for  it,  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  more  rigid 
casuists  had  gone,  in  a  passage  which  the  length  of  the  preced-* 
ing  extract  alone  prevents  us  firom  inserting. 

We  fear  that  the  department^  of  belles  lettres,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all,  is  precisely  that  in  which  Mr  Hallam's  work  is 
least  likely  to  attain  popularity.  Far  too  little  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  literature  as  a  whole,  and  too  much  to 
judgments  on  individual  writers ;  and  no  reading  is  more  weari- 
some than  that  of  a  series  of  insulated  criticisms*  And  though 
much  of  sound  appreciation,  valuable  commentary,  and  profound 
remark,  is  to  be  found  in  following  him  through  the  vast  field  o£ 
investigation  which  he  traverses,  there  is,  we  must  confess,  a 
want  of  spirit  and  animation,  which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  these 


e^eelkf)celi»  The  author  seems  afraid  to  giro  the  rein  td  his 
fanw; — afraid  to  trust  his  own  speculations,  lest  they  end  in 
illusion.  For  there  are  fr^uent  indications  that  the  cold  arid 
methodical  spirit  of  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  less  natural  to  his 
genius  than  deliberately  assumed.  His  analysis,  too,  though 
always  clear,  does  not  always  aim  at  being  profound  ;  or  rather 
his  contempt  for  the  fanciful  speculations  of  critics,  as  to  the  in- 
terior and  hidden  meanings  of  things,  induces  him  to  abide  in 
cortice  by  deliberate  choice;  of  which  a  remarkable  instancei 
perhaps  a  judicious  one,  may  be  seen  in  his  observations  on  Cer- 
vantes and  Calderon. 

The  following  passage  on  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
may  perhaps  be  cited  as  a  fair  instance  of  a  more  comprehensive 
style  of  criticism,  than  will  be  generally  met  with  in  these 
chapters : — 

*  In  the  entire  bulk  of  poetry,  Engpland  could  not,  perhaps,  bear  com- 
parison with  Spain  or  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy.  She  had  com^  in 
ikct  much  later  to  cultivate  poetry  as  a  general  accomplishment*  And, 
consequently,  we  find  much  less  of  the  mechanism  of  style,  than  in  the 
contempomneoQs  verse  of  other  languages.  The  English  sonnetteers 
deal  less  in  customary  epithets  and  conventional  modes  of  expression. 
Every  thought  was  to  be  worked  out  in  new  terms,  since  the  scanty  pre« 
(Cedents  of  earlier  versifiers  did  not  supply  them.  This  was  evidently  thd 
eause  of  many  blemishes  in  the  Elizabethan  poetfy  ;  of  much  that  was 
false  in  taste,  much  that  was  either  too  harsh  and  extravagant,  or  too 
humble,  and  of  more  that  was  so  obscure  as  to  defy  all  interpretation* 
But  it  saved  also  that  monotonous  equability  that  often  wearits  us  in 
tnore  polished  poetry.  There  is  more  pleasure,  more  sense  of  sympathy 
With  another  mind,' in  the  perusal  even  of  Gasdoyne  or  Edwards,  than 
in  that  of  many  French  and  Italian  versifiers  whom  their  contemporaries 
extolled.  This  is  all  that  we  can  justly  say  in  their  favour ;  for  any  com- 
parison of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  save  Spencer's  alone,  with  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  show  an  extravagant  predilection  for  the  mere 
name  or  dress  of  antiquity/  *  •  .  '  If  we  place- Tastfo  and- Spenset 
apart,  the  English  poetry  of  Elizabeth's  reign  will  certainly  not  enter  into 
competition  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  Italy.  It  woul4 
require  Uot  only  much  national  prejudice,  but  a  want  of  genuine  teathetic 
discernment  to  put  them  on  a  level.  But  it  may  still  be  said  that  our 
own  muses  had  their  charms  ;  and  even  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
^ere  was  a  better  promise  for  the  future  than  beyond  the  Alps.  VVe 
might  compare  the  poetry  of  one  nation  to  a  beauty  of  the  court,  with 
noble  and  regular  features,  a  slender  form,  and  grace  in  all  her  steps, 
but  wanting  &  genuine  simplicity  of  countenance,  tmd  with  somewhat  of 
sickliness  in  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  that  seems  to  indieate  th^ 
passing  away  of  the  firdt  season  of  youth  •  while  that  of  the  other  wotid 
rather  suggest  a  country  maiden,  newly  mlngiing  with  pofobed  socie^ 
not  of  perfect  lineaments,  but  attracting  beholders  by  the  tpint^  variat/^ 


and  intelligence  of  her  expression;  and  rapidly  wearing  off  the  traces  of 
rusticitj,  which  are  s^iU  tometioies  visible  in  her  demeaa(rur/.^II.321-~ 
334. 

On  the  whok,  we  are  inclined  to  value  his  review  of  English 
poetry  and  literature  less  highly  than  those  both  of  France 
and  Italy;  perhaps,  because,  in  the  former,  he  has  less  puf 
forth  his  strength,  in  fear  of  coming  into  competition  with 
those  men  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  both  at  home  and  in 
Germany,  whose  criticisms  are  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
lovers  of  their  native  literature.  His  admiration  of  Corneill^ 
and  Racine,  as  of  Bossuet  and  Pascal,  is  evidently  far  higher 
than  is  common  among  English  readers ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
dissent  from  his  general  esumate  of  their  merits,  or  his  analysU 
of  their  separate  beauties  and  defects.  But  we  wish  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  descend  to  comparisons,  which  sometimes^ 
cause  the  reader  to  question  the  foundations  of  his  principles  of 
taste^ 

*  In  one  passage,  Racine  has,  I  think,  excelled  Shakspeare.  They 
have  both  taken  the  same  idea  from  Plutarch.  The  lines  of  Shakspeare 
arein  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra** — 

* 

'*  Thy  detnoDi  ihat'i  the  spirit  that  keeps  thee,  ii 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  uamatchable, 
Where  Cnsar  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  afiar,  ab  bfeing  otefpower'd.** 

*  These  are,  to  my  apprehension,  not  very  forcible,  and  obscure  even 
to  those  who  knoW|  what  many  do  not,  that,  by  «  a  fear,'*  he  meant  a 
common  goblin,  a  supernatural  being  of  a  more  plebeian  rank  than  a 
demon  or  angel.    The  single  verse  of  Racine  is  wtagni/kent — 

'*  Mon  g^nie  ^tonne  tremble  devant  le  slcn."  ^ 

^  It  is  a  lOnorous  and  energetic  lino ;  but  it  conveys  no  peM 
Bonification  whatever.  It  reads  quite  as  well  as  a  metaphor 
*^^  g^nie '-  being  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ^  geniue  '--^ 
Abd  8uch»  we  do  not  doubly  Was  the  idea  as  it  occurred  i6 
^adlne»  The  language  of  the  naked  old  Roman  superstitbh 
was  too  coarse  for  his  taste ;  and  he  softens  it  by  a  sort  of  tran«- 
^Uon  into  trivial  figurative  diction*  The  lines  of  Shakspeare 
are  harsh)  and  very  probably  corrupt ;  but  they  seem  to  convey 
an  image,  and  a  daring  onot  Here  is  what  most  would  recognise 
as  the  difference  between  good  rhetoric  and  careless  poetryi 
whiob»  to  some  tastesi  possibly  to  Mr  Hallam's,  appears  a  vlsiom 
ary  distinction.  Perhaps,  for  his  own  objects^  he  had  better 
have  taken  the  other  passage,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  adapted 
the  tome  fancy  to  his  purposes^  and  which  furnishes  a  more  exact 
)mtialUU 


"     .     ;  '        <Underhitn 

My  genitrs  is  rebwlrtd :  as,  it  is  taid, 

Antony's  was  by  Caeaar/  .      .. 

Ji  stranger  comparison  still  occurs  between  Shakspeare  and 
Moliere.     ^  In  all  things  most  essential  to  comedy,  we  cannot 

*  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  Moliere.     His  humour  "was  at 

*  least  as  abundant  and  natural :  his  wit  incomparably  more  briU 

*  liant :  injactj  Moliere  hardly  exhibits  this  qtudity  at  alL* — IV. 
474.  Surely  there  is  some  confusion  here  between  wit  and  point, 
epigram  or  fancy,  as  the  words  are  ordinarily  understood  ;  or  a 
new  definition  of  the  term  should  have  been  given  to  exclude 
Moliere.  The  same  view  of  wit  seems  to  occur  in  the  sketch  of 
Cqngreve.  But  we  question  Mr  Hallam's  taste  for  comic  wit, 
or  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  comic  literature.  We  are 
not  sure  of  his  relish  for  the  broad  fun  of  Vanburgh ;  and  are 
certain  that  he  never  read  much  of  Shadwell,  -whom  he  lumps 
together,  in  four  lines,  with  Etherege  and  Afra  Behn. 

Mr  Hallam's  learning  in  a  little  studied  department  of  litera- 
ture— modern  Latin  composition  both  in  verse  and  prose — is  surn 
prising ;  and  the  part  of  his  work  devoted  to  it  will  go  some  way 
towards  filling  up  a  complete  desideratum  in  critical  bibliography. 
His  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  it  appears  also  unusually  cor- 
rect ;  although  whether  he  belongs  to  the  cream  of  classicists  we 
doubt.  But  Italian  poetry,  we  should  conjecture,  forms  his  fa- 
vourite study,  among  all  the  lighter  varieties  of  literature.  We 
can  imagine  that,  with  comparatively  little  sensibility  to  the 
higher  order  of  imaginative  poetry,  (in  which  Italy  is  deficient,) 
he  is  extremely  impressible  by  the  charms  of  that  ethereal  grace- 
fulness— that  freeaom  from  all  that  shocks  or  disturbs  the  feel- 
ings or  the  taste,  that  exquisite  beauty  of  harmony,  of  which  ears 
accustomed  to  northern  versification  scarcely  appreciate  the  per- 
fection. These  are  beauties  to  which  the  genius  of  the  language 
has  contributed  even  more  than  that  of  the  writers.  ^  Are  poets 
^  forbidden  to  avail  themselves,'  he  says  in  one  passage,  *  of  this 
'  felicity  of  their  native  tongue?  or  do  we  invidiously  detrltct, 
'  as  we  might  on  the  same  ground,  from  the  praise  of  Theocri- 

*  tus  and  Bion  ?' — an  appeal  which  the  love  of  melody  finds  a 
difficulty  in  resisting,  but  which  is  surely  no  admissible  arg^« 
ment  in  criticism.  The  charm  of  the  ear  goes  for  much  in  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  read  and  retain  verses ;  but  if  it  does 
affect  our  critical  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  poetry,  we  suspect 
it  only  does  so  to  the  deterioration  of  true  taste ;  for,  in  languages 
abounding  in  melody,  it  is  generally  the  very  poorest  artists  in 
idl  other  qualifications  who  employ  to  the  utmost  this  gratnitons 
advantage.    The  sweetness  of  the  Doric  tongue  was  no  part  «f 
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iiie  merit  of  Theocritus ;  but  it  redoubles  the  beauty  of  his  die* 
lion,  because  it  is  used  with  the  most  perfect  of  all  artifice,  as  it 
were  unconsciously,  and  as  a  mere  natural  grace,  heightening 
that  extreme  naturalness  which  characterises  his  poetry  in  every 
other  respect.  Other  poets  employed  it  meretriciously.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  detect,  in  the  fragment  of  Bion  which  we  pos- 
sess, a  sort  of  complacent  dwelling  on  mere'sweetness  of  sound— - 
an  indolent  dalliance  with  the  powers  of  the  exquisite  instrument 
which  he  was  using — an  art  which  may  captivate  the  senses  of 
the  reader,  and  cling  to  his  memory,  but  affects  neither  his  heart 
nor  his  judgment. 

In  the  better  class  of  Italian  poets,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  ther^  is  something  like  a  studied  disdain  of  mere  musical- 
ness — a  labour  artificially  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  lan« 
guage  to  slide  into  languid  melody.  Certainly  neither  Dante> 
nor  m  general  Petrarch,  nor  even  Ariosto — notwithstanding  the 
ease  and  copiousness  of  his  flow — are  poets  remarkable,  among 
Italians,  for  harmony  of  versification.  Tasso's  soft  and  impres- 
sible nature  yielded  to  the  seduction^  much  to  the  injury  of 
whatever  there  is  of  vigorous  and  masculine  in  his  conceptions. 
Chiabrera,  Guarisi,  Guidi,  Marini,  practised  it  as  an  art ;  an^ 
certainly  Mr  Hallam  treats  them  all  with  a  degree  of  tenderness 
^ery  unusual  in  Transalpine  critics,  and  greater  than  they  meet 
with  from  the  more  severe  among  their  own  countrymen.  But 
he  seems  to  be,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  slave  of  sweet  sounds* 
What  else  can  excuse  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  quote  (iii.  455) 
eight  lines  of  doggerel  versi  sdruccioli  of  Marini,  with  the  remark, 
that  ^  though  this  metrical  skill  may  not  be  of  the  highest  merit 

*  in  poetry,  it  is  no  more- to  be  slighted  than  facility  of  touch  in 

*  a  painter!'  If  the  mere  difiiculty  of  the  task  excited  his  ad- 
niiration,  he  would  have  been  better  justified  in  citing  the  Ftigna 
Porcoruniy  as  an  instance  of  *  facilit]^  of  touch'  in  Latin  verse^ 
making* 

The  series  of  romantic  poets  forms  the  great  glory  of  Italian 
literature  during  the  period  comprised  within  this  work  ^  and  on 
these  Mr  Hallam's  criticisms  are  in  general  just,  and  his  admira* 
tion  not  a  whit  too  high  wrought  for  the  sympathy  of  those  who, 
like  himself,  have  been  early  imbued  with  the  love  of  those 
delightful  masters.  But,  of  all  tastes,  this  is  one  which  most 
requires  early  cultivation ;  we  never  knew  any  one  who  became 
acquainted  with  the  romantic  poets  after  his  poetical  taste  was 
formed,  who  could  endure  to  read  them  at  all,  except  in  insulated 
passages*  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  -Youth  is  the 
only  season  in  which  the  mind  of  the  educated  man  of  the  present 
day  possesses  any  thing  of  that  happy  freshness  of  perception, 
that  rea4ine8s  to  receive  amusement  from  trivial  sources^  and  t^ 
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follow  with  interest  in  tbe  slightest  and  loosest  tmok  of  fiotsdouif 
tianrative,  which  the  oourtly  listeners  of  Ferrara  and  Florence 
enjoyed  in  those  less  advanoed  times*  With  women,  we  suspeet, 
the  ease  is  different;  and  Tasso  is  at  this  dajr  chiefly  read  by 
women;  the  rest  have  in  general  not  sufficient  good  faith  for 
iiemale  taste,  even  were  females  not  excluded  frmn  siioh  studies 
hy  other  peculiarities.  The  fault  is  ours,  and  not  that  of  the 
poets.  Our  perceptions  are  become  too  refined,  our  imagination 
too  exacting,  for  tbeir  poetry ;  our  taste  for  tbe  fictitious  requires 
nmcb  more  exoiting  food  than  their  narration  can  administer.  It 
may  well  admit  of  a  doubt  (notwithstanding  the  English  doc* 
irihe,  that  the  perception  of  classical  l^eauty  is  the  foundation 
of  all  taste)  whether  that  very  close  and  searching  familiarity 
with  Greek  and  Latin  models,  now  required^of  our  best  edu** 
pated  youth,  does  not  tend  to  deprive  them  of  this  portion  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  man  of  general  literature.  That  course  of 
discipline  at  once  corrects  the  taste  and  exalts  the  imagination } 
hut  detracts  somewhat  from  their  universality.  The  strictest 
olassioist,  if  a  man  of  poetical  sensibility,  will  be  nottheless»  but 
the  more  alive  to  the  charm  of  modern  poetry  of  the  highest 
prder — to  tbe  genius  of  Dante,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Goethe— in 
whom  he  retraces  the  great  lessons  of  fundamental  truth  which 
he  has  learned  from  Homer  and  Sophocles.  But  there  are  cer^ 
tain  distinct  provinces  in  literature,  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own,  and  altogether  external  to  the  classical  sovereignty,  into 
which  he  never  will  be  able  to  enter;  and  this  pleasant  little' 
domain  of  the  Italian  Romanxieri  is  one  of  them  :*— • 

<  AUri  fiumi,  i^ltri  lajo^hi,  altre  campagne 
Sono  la  silk,  cbe  non  son  ^ui  tra  noi/ 

Yet,  perhaps,  Pulci  might  be  excepted,  as  a  poet  different  iti 
many  oi  his  qualities  from  his  successor  in  that  school  of  which  he 
is  generally  termed  the  parent.  Never  was  bard  more  singularly 
treated  by  the  whole  race  of  critics,  both  Italian  and  foreign. 
Those  of  his  own  country  carried  on  with  great  zeal  the  unprofit- 
able controversy,  ^  whether  his  poem  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque.* 
Foscolo  and  Panizzi  contend  for  its  gravity.  Voltaire  seems  to 
have  regarded  him  as  merely  a  profane  satirist ;  Ginguen^  as  a 
buffoon,  who  sometimes  rises  into  the  heroic.  Mr  Hallam  (who 
adopts  elsewhere  tbe  following  scale  of  relative  seriousness  for  the 
romantic  poets — Spenser,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Berni,  Pulci)  has 
fallen,  rather  inconsiderately,  as  we  think,  into  the  burlesque 
theory.  *  As  to  the  heroes  of  his  romance,'  he  says,  ^  there  can 
^  be,  as  it  seems,  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he  designed  them  for  no* 
f  thing  else  than  the  butts  of  his  fancy,  that  the  reader  might  scoff 
^  ^t  those  whom  duller  poets  had  held  up  to  admiratiout     It  has 


^bjeea  a  ijuMtiort^imoiig;  Italiiul;  pntic^,  wfaelbet  tj^porai  of 
^  Fiilci  Is  to  be  reckoned  buiiesque.  This  loay  «t9em  to  turo  oh 
VUiediefimtioD,  .tbo\igh  I  do  sot  sqo  ivbat  definUion  eould  be 
f  givei^ooosittently  with  tbe  use  of  language  that  would  e^cclude 
f  it : !  it  is  io<tended  as  a  earicatufe  of  the,  poetioal  romances^  and 

<  vugbt  even  seem  by  anticipation  a  satiricmU  though  not  ill- 

<  natured  parody  on  the  Orlando  Furiosor .  That  he  meant  to 

<  excite: any  other  emotion  than  laughter  cannot,  as  it  seems,  be 

<  jnaintftin^ :  and  a  very  fern  stanzas  of  a  more  serious  charac- 

<  ter,  which  may  rarely  be  found,  are  not  enough  to  make  an 
>  exception  to  his  general  design.'  Under  favour,  the  ded- 
sion  €^  the  question  depends  upon  something  more  than  the  de- 
finilion  of  the  word  '  burlesque/  It  requires,  ia  the  first  place, 
that  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  definition,  ^  serious'  and 
'*  burlesque,'  as  applied  to  whole  compositions,  rests  on  any  thing 
^t  all  beyond  the  conventional  rules  of  criticism ;  whether  tho9e 
Tales  were  known  or  valued,  or  cared  for  in  Pulci's  age ;  whether, 
in  human  life  itself,  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  are  not  in  OQHr 
stent  juxtaposition;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  barbarous 
word  *  tragi-comedy'  by  which  we  entitle  so  many  pieces  of  our 
older  dramatists,  except  that  the  poverty  of  lan^uage^  fc^rmed 
und^  and  cramped  by  conventional  rules,  afforded  no  better 
term  for  describing  the  natural  drama.  But  it  requires,  in  the 
.neact  place,  that  we  should  remember  the  character  with  which 
these  Italian  poets  invested  themselves ;  not  that  of  dramatists, 

:nor  the  didactic,  nor  the  epic,  but  simply  that  of  story-tellers ; 
reproducing  the  old  tales  of  chivalry,  by  which  the  castles  of  the 
'biurons  of  earlier  times  had  been  enlivened,  and  slightly  altering 
them  to  suit  their  own  audience ;  the  circles  of  the  as  yet  only 
half  cultivated  courts  of  Italy/  Now,  the  art  of  tbe  story-teller, 
in  an  nnreading  age,  consists  chiefly  in  making  his  audience  weep 
and  laugh  by  turns ;  they  have  little  taste  for  the  various  intern- 
mediate  shades  of  sentiment  in  which  civilization  delights;  deep 
tragedy,  and  broad  £Birce  must  alternate  in  the  same  series,  nay, 
even  in  the  same  tale,  in  order  to  rivet  their  attention*  This  is 
the  case  with  all  bond  fide  stories,  which  have  been  composed  for 
hearers  and  not  for  readers  >*-^from  those  which  are  told  round  the 
•Watphfire  of  the  American  Indian,  to  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entei> 
tainibents,  and  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  This  was  the  state 
©f  the  art  when  Pulci  took  it  up^  and  he  carried  it  no  farther. 
The  taste  of  the  age  and  court  of  the  first  Medici  was  deeidedl  jr 
for  buffoonery,  as  the  rest  of  its  relics  sufficiently  evince;  he 
seasoned  his  composition,  certainly,  with  an  abundant  spice  to 
suit  their  palate ;  but  the  elements  of  it  were  the  same  mingled 
ingredients  of  pathos  and  laughter  which  had  been  employed  by 
the  storyteller  of  every  .half  civilized  age.     As  cultivation  pro** 
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ceeds,  and  taste  is  developed,  the  broad  character  of  the  story  is 
invariably  shaded  away  ;  the  tragic  touches  are  softened  as  too 
deep  for  ^ood  society  ;  the  coarse  buffoonery  is  polished  into  rail* 
lery ;  and  thus  we  proceed  from  the  contrasted  composition  of 
Pulci  to  the  mixed  or  transition  style  of  Ariosto ;  very  different, 
still,  from  the  mere  parody  of  Fortiguerra,  or  the  mere  cegmcdos 
of  Casti  and  Byron.  When  Mr  Hidlam  says  that  the  seriousness 
of  Pulci  is  comprised  in  a  few  stanzas,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect 
what  in  so  very  honest  a  critic  is  rarely  to  be  suspected — that  he 
has  never  read  the  Morgante  through ;  certainly  not  the  last 
half  dozen  cantos,  the  crowning  portion  of  the  work,  which  even 
Ginguen^  finds  sublime.  Thus  far,  we  imagine,  all  who  have 
read  them  will  agree  with  us.  The  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say 
will  probably  be  deemed  by  most  too  enthusiastic ;  but  we  can- 
not help  being  persuaded,  that  some  of  the  elements  of  poetical 
genius  were  plossessed  by  Pulci  to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any 
other  Italian  poet  since  the  two  great  Trecentisti.  There  is  an 
occasional  loftiness  of  chivalrous  sentiment  which  we  know  not 
where  else  to  look  for;  strong  sympathy  with  the  point  of  chival- 
rous honour,  even  to  extravagance — ^with  the  zeal  of  chivalrous 
devotion,  the  beauty  of  chivalrous  purity ;  and,  more  than  all 
this,  a  power  of  dramatic  character  and  contrast — for  instance,  in 
the  figures  of  Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Rinaldo,  as  they  are  brought 
together  in  the  last  agony  of  Christian  valour  at  Roncesvalles, 
jvhich  makes  Pulci,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  Homeric 
writers  since  Homer.  If  this  praise  be  thought  overstrained,* 
there  is  at  all  events  little  resembling  it  in  the  graceful  and  de- 
sultory sketches  of  Ariosto,  or  the  sweet  but  languid  and  femi- 
nine creations  of  Tasso. 

If  we  are  asked,  how  it  is  possible  that  a  writer  possessed  of 
Buch  rare  qualities  can  have  acquired  so  little  popularity,  the 
answer  is  easy ;  the  vileness  of  his  taste,  his  want  of  imagery  and 
poetical  beauties  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  endless  prolixity  of 
Lis  narration,  the  stupidity  of  his  farce,  the  peculiar  abruptness 
of  his  manner,  (which  is  well  characterised  by  Panizzi,)  and  a 
diction  which,  even  to  the  merest  Cruscarti,  appears  intolerably 
harsh  and  obscure.  All  these  are  defects  which  nave  thrust  back 
-a  genius  of  noble  capabilities  into  the  host  of  third-rate  poets,  not 
altogether  undeservedly. 

One  word  more  as  to  Mr  Hallam's  opinion,  that  Pulci  '  seems 
^  clearly  to  betray  an  intention  of  bringing  religion  into  contempt.' 
He  flourished  in  a  society  passing  through  one  of  those  singular 
periods  when  all  religion  becomes  merely  formalized ;  resting  on 
traditionary  observance ;  its  ministers  possessed  of  vast  temporal 
powers ;  jealously  defended  by  prohibition  and  persecution ; 
-occasionally  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  lowest  class^  and 


ocipisflyidg'  tibe  ^tights  of  a  few  devotees  in  all,  but  exereis* 
hi^'ito*«Nirt  af  influento  on  the  educated  or  governing  public. 
Uad^^ftuch  -^roumstanoes,  it  becomes  so  inevitablj  the  tone  of 
'ouMvated  society  to  moaAn  and  sneer  at  all  devout  observances, 
•  that  such  iamguage  is  habitually  used  by  men  ivho  not  only 
ihave  no  intention  whatever  of  sneering  at  religion,  but  who  are 
^reaUy  attached  to  it  at  bottom,  possibly  even  to  its  superstitions. 
♦Ordinary  freethinkers,  to  whom  Mr  Hallam,  like  Voltaire,  would 
assimilate  Pulci,  treating  such  a  subject  as  his,  always  combine 
with  contempt  for  religion  contempt  for  positive  obligations.     We 
do  not  say  that  such  an  union  is  inevitable,  but  that  it  has  been 
the  case  without  exception.     Now,  in  Pulci,  doctrines  and  ob- 
servances are  constantly  treated  as  matters  of  farce ;  but  there 
-is  no  licentiousness  of  sentiment,  beyond  what  had  ever  been 
4i8ualin  Italy;  profligacy  of  sentiment  there  is  m>n€;  while  there 
are  many  gleams  of  moral  feeling,  and  even  of  moral  grandeur. 
'How  widely  different  he  is  in  all  these  respects  from  his  polished 
successor  Ariosto,  it  needs  no  criticism  to  develop. 

We  have  devoted,  however,  too  much  space  already  to  this  fas- 
-cinating  division  of  the  subject.  A  few  omissions  in  it,  although 
inconsiderable  when  its  great  extent  is  regarded,  are  perhaps  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  While  enumerating  many  very  insignificant 
veiJsifiers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr  Hallam  has  forgotten  to 
notice  the  high  poetical  merit  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  has  cha- 
racterised Filicaja  well  and  feelingly,  but  seems  not  to  be  con- 
.versant  with  his  fine  devotional  poetry  ;  by  many  esteemed  his 
highest  title  to  renown.  The  plays  of  *  Gasparo,'  (Carlo)  Goz;;i, 
are  not  justly  characterised  as  being,  '  if  plays  they  are,  mere 
*  hints  to  guide  the  art  of  extemporaneous  actors.'  He  might 
-haveleamed  more  respecting  them,  even  without  consulting  the 
original ;  for  the  dramatic  romances  of  Gozzi  were  at  one  time 
rather  popular  in  Germany.  But  the  mistake  is  of  less  conse- 
quence, as  it  only  occurs  in  a  note,  and  relates  to  writings  of  a 
period  not  comprised  within  his  plan. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  author,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned 
feelings  of  esteem,  and  we  may  add  of  deep  respect,  that  we  so  do. 
That  his  work  will  be  popular,  we  can  hardly  predict.  We  have 
aiready  suggested  some  defects,  to  our  apprehension,  which  will 
materially  impede  its  present  success.  To  these  must  be  added 
a  dry  and  austere  style,  uniformly  clear  indeed,  and  English,  ^t 
sometimes  chastised  to  a  degree  of  tameness,  sometimes,  though 
»ot  often,  laboriously  figurative,  and  loaded  with  rather  heavy 
ornament.  But  most  assuredly  the  reader  who  does  not  merely 
employ  it  to  fill  up  the  leisure  of  a  few  hours,  but  consults  it  for 
guidance,  and  refers  to  its  authority,  will  never  use  it  without  an 
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augmented  sense  of  its  value,  and  respect  for  its  author.  Be  will 
be  struck  with  the  modest  simplicity  with  which  its  stores  of  very 
extensive  erudition  are  displayed.  He  will  be  struck  with  an  ho- 
nesty, even  in  the  mere  conduct  of  the  work,  rarely  found  in  pub- 
lications pretending  to  any  thin^like  the  same  amount  of  research^ 

*  I  have  quoted,'  (says  the  author  in  his  preface,)  *  to  my  recol- 
^  lection,  no  passage  which  I  have  not.  seen  in  its  own  place; 

*  though  I  may  possibly  have  transcribed,  in  some  instances,  for 

*  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  a  secondary  authority.     With- 

*  out  censuring  those   who  suppress  the  immediate  source  of 

*  their  quotations,  I  may  justly  say,  that  in  nothing  I  have  given 
^  to  the  public,  has  it  been  practised  by  myself.'  But  this  he  will 
£nd  only  an  example,  in  a  comparatively  small  matter,  of  that 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  disdain  of  artifice  which  stamp 
the  character  of  the  author  with  sterling  dignity.  These  quali- 
ties are  more  amply  displayed  in  his  thorough  independence,  ii»- 
partiality,  arid  straightforward  love  of  truth.  There  is  to  us,  we 
scarcely  know  how  produced,  a  certain  solemnity  in  his  bold  yet 
"temperate  judgments,  which  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  one 
ever  mindful  of  the  warnings  he  has  received,  in  his  own  words, 

*  to  bind  up  his  sheaves  while  he  may.'  Doubtless,  no  sect  or 
party,  in  literary  or  higher  speculations,  will  be  fully  satisfied  with 
one  who  not  only  ventures  to  follow  his  own  light,  though  with 
the  true  humility  of  much  learning,  but  cannot  always  restrain 
himself  from  the  expression  of  contempt  For  voluntary  blindness, 
and  indignation  at  intolerance.  We  have  already  given  our  rea- 
sons for  esteeming  these  among  the  highest  qualities  of  a  teacher 
of  men  at  th^  present  day ;  and  we  can  scarcely  find  juster  praise 
for  his  work  than  in  the  language  which  has  been  used  by  him- 
self respecting  Locke's  Treatise  on  the  ^  Conduct  of  the  Under- 

*  standing ' — allowing  only  for  the  age  of  the  student,  to  whose 
use  they  are  respectively  adapted.     *  I  cannot  think  any  parent 

*  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  in 
^  *  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reasoning  faculties 

*  become  developed.     It  will  give  him  a  sober  and  serious,  not 
**  flippant  or  self-conceited,  independency  of  thinking;  and  while 

*  it  teaches  how  to  distrust  ourselves  and  to  watoh  those  preju- 

*  dices  which  necessarily  grow  up  from  one  cause  or  another,  will 

*  inspire  a  reasonable  confidence  in  what  he  has  well  consWered, 

*  by  taking  off  a  little  of  that  deference  to  authwity,  which  is  the 

*  more  to  be  regretted  in  its  excess,  that,  like  its  couan-german, 

*  party  spirit,  it  is  frequently  united  to  loyalty  of  heart,  and  the 

*  generous  enthusiasm  (rf  youth/ 
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Art.  IX. —  The  Ecclesiasticul  and  Polittcdl  History  ofthePf^es 
ofRomei  during  the  Sixteenth  and  SeventeeTUh  Centuries*  fly 
Leopold  Ranke,  Professoi'  in  the  University  of  Berlin  : 
Translated  ftom  the  Getoan,  by  Sarah  Austik.  3  rols. 
8vo.     London :   1840. 

Tt  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  is  an  excellent 
-*-  book  excellently  translated.  The  original  work  of  Professor 
Ranke  is  known  and  esteemed  wherever  German  literature  is 
studied  ;  and  has  been  found  interesting  eten  in  a  most  inaccu- 
rate and  dishonest  French  version.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a 
mind  fitted  both  for  minute  researches  and  for  large  speculations. 
It  is  written  also  in  an  admirable  spirit,  equally  remote  from 
levity  and  bigotry  ;  serious  and  earnest,  yet  tolerant  and  impar- 
tial. It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  wef  now  see 
it  take  its  place  among  the  English  classics.  Of  the  translation 
we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  of  the  accomplis.hed 
lady,  who,  as  an  interpreter  between  the  mind  of  Germany  and 
the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already  deserved  so  Well  of  both 
countries. 

The  subject  of  this  book  has  always  appeared  to  us  singulariy 
interesting.  How  it  was  that  Protestantism  did  so  much,  yet 
did  no  more — how  it  was  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  having  lost 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  not  only  ceased  to  lose,  but  actually  re- 
gained nearly  half  of  what  she  had  lost — is  certainly  a  most 
curious  and  important  question  ;  and  on  this  question  Professor 
Ranke  has  thrown  far  more  light  than  any  other  person  who  has 
written  on  it. 

There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  on  this  earth,  a  work  of 
human  policy  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the  Rotnan 
Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that  Church  joins  together 
the  two  great  ages  of  hutnan  civilization.  No  other  institution 
is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  titties  when 
the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  came- 
lopards  and  tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The 
proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday,  when  compared  tfith 
the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  baek  in  Hn 
unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the 
eighth;  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  august  dyttasty 
extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  republic  of 
Venice  came  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of  Venice  was 
modem  when  compared  with  the  Papacy ;.  and  the  repuhlie  of 
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Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  remains*  The  Papacy  regains, 
not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique ;  but  full  of  life  and  youth- 
ful vigour.  The  Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to  tlie 
furthest  ends  of  the  world,  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who 
landed  in  Kent  with  Augustin;  and  still  confronting  hostile 
kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  i which  she  confronted  Attila. 
The  number  of  her  children  is  greater  than  in  any  former  age. 
Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World  have  more  than  compensated 
her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendency 
extends  over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn — countries  which,  a  century  hence, 
may  not  improbably  contain  a  population  as  large  as  that  which 
now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members  of  her  communion  are  cer- 
tainly not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  that  all  the  other  Christian  sects  united,  amount 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign 
which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion  is  approach- 
ing. She  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments,  and  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  that  now  exist  in  the  world ; 
and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end 
of  them  all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had 
set  foot  ou  Britain — before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine — 
when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  at  Antioch — when  idols 
were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some  traveller  from  New 
Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St 
PauFs. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  that  this  enlightening  must  be 
favourable  to  Protestantism,  and  unfavourable  to  Catholicism. 
We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But  we  see  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  be  a  well-founded  expectation.  We  see  that 
during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  human  mind  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  active— that  it  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy — that  it  has  pro- 
duced innumerable  inventions  tending  to  promote  the  conveni- 
ence of  life — that  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  engineering, 
have  been  very  greatly  improved — that  government,  police,  and 
"  law  have  been  improved,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
Yet  we  see  that,  during  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Pro- 
testantism has  made  no  conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we 
believe  that,  as  far  as  there  has  been  a  change,  that  change 
has  been  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, feel  confident  that  the  progress  of  .knowledge  will  neces- 
sarily be  fatal  to  a  system  which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its 
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ground  in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  which  knowledge  had 
made  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Indeed,  the  argument  which  we  are  considering,  seams  to  us 
to  be  founded  on  an  entire  mistake.  There  are  branches  of 
knowledge,  with  respect  to  which  the  law  of  the  human  mind 
is  progress.  In  mathematics,  when  once  a  proposition  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  is  never  afterwards  contested.  Every  fresh 
story  is  as  solid  a  basis  for  a-  new  superstructure  as  the  original 
foundation  was.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  constant  addition  to 
the  stock  of  truth.  In  the  inductive  sciences  again,  the  law  is 
progress.  Every  day  furnishes  new  facts,  and  thus  brings  theory 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  There  is  no  chance  that  either 
in  the  purely  demonstrative,  or  in  the  purely  experimental  sciences) 
the  world  will  ever  go  back  or  even  remain  stationary.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  a  reaction  against  Taylor's  theorem,  or  of  a  re- 
action against  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

But  with  theology  the  case  is  very  different.  As  respects  na- 
tural religion — revelation  being  for  the  present  altogether  left  out 
of  the  question — it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  a  philosopher  of  the 
present  day  is  more  favourably  situated  than  Thales  or  Simonides. 
He  has  before  him  just  the  same  evidences  of  design  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks  had.  We  say  just  the 
same ;  for  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomers  and  anatomists 
have  really  added  nothing  to  the  force  of  that  argument  which 
a  reflecting  mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish,  leaf, 
flower,  and  shell.  The  reasoning  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist  Aristodemus,  is  exactly 
the  reasoning  of  Paley's  '  Natural  Theology.'  Socrates  makes  pre- 
cisely the  same  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and  the  pictures 
of  Zeuxis,  which  Paley  makes  of  the  watch.  As  to  the  other 
great  question — the  question,  what  becomes  of  man  after  death— 
we  do  not  see  that  a  highly  educated  European,  left  to  his  un-  • 
assisted  reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  a  Blackfoot 
Indian.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we  sur- 
pass the  Blackfoot  Indians,,  throws  the  smallest  light  on  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  the  animal  life  is  extinct.  In  truth,  all  the 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  attempted,  without 
the  help  of  revelation,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man,  from  Plato 
down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  us  to  have  failed  deplorably. 

Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  which  perplex  the  natural 
theologian  are  the  same  in  all  a^es.  The  ingenuity  of  a  people 
just  emerging  from  barbarism  is  quite  sufficient  to  propound 
them.  The  wisdom  of  Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to  solve 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle  speculations,  touch- 
ing the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of  eviC  the  necessity  of 
human  aetions,  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  imply  any 
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brgh  degree  of  intellectual  ctihure.  Such  gpeculations,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelligent 
children,  and  of  half-civiliaed  men.  The  number  of  boys  is  not 
small  who,  at  fourteen,  have  thought  enough  on  these  questions 
to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  which  Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig, 

*  II  en  savait  oe  qu'on  ert  a  su  dans  tons  les  Sges ;  c'est-a-dire, 

*  fort  peu  de  chose/  The  book  of  Job  shows,  that  long  before 
letters  and  arts  were  known  to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions 
were  debated  with  no  common  skill  and  eloquence,  under  the 
tents  of  the  Idumean  Emirs ;  nor  has  human  reason,  in  the 
course  of  three  thoi^and  years,  discovered  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz  and  Zopbar. 

Natural  theology,  then,  is  not  a  progressive  science.  That 
knowledge  of  our  origin  and  of  our  destiny  which  we  derive 
from  revelation,  is  indeed  of  very  different  clearness,  and  very 
different  importance.  But  neither  is  revealed  religion  of  the 
nature  of  a  progressive  science.  All  Divine  truth  is,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  recorded  in  certain 
books.  It  is  equally  open  to  all  who,  in  any  age,  can  read  those 
books  ;  nor  can  all  the  discoveries  of  all  the  philosophers  in  the 
world  add  a  singte  verse  to  any  of  those  books.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  divinity  there  cannot  be  a  progress  analogous 
to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in  pharmacy,  geology, 
and  navigation.  A  Christian  of  the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible, 
is  on  a  par  with  a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a 
Bible,  candour  and  natural  aeuteness  being,  of  course,  supposed 
equal.  It  matters  not  at  all  that  the  compass,  printing,  gunpowder, 
stejam,  gas,  vaccination,  and  a  thousand  other  discoveries  and 
inventions,  which  were  unknown  in  the  fifth  century,  are  familiar 
to  the  nineteenth.  Non^  of  these  discoveries  and  inventions 
have  the  smallest  bearing  on  the  question  whether  man  is  justi- 
•  fied  by  fbith  alone,  or  whether  the  invocation  of  saints  is  an 
orthodox  practice.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no 
security  for  the  future  against  the  prevalence  of  any  theological 
error  that  ever  has  prevailed  in  time  past  among  Christian  men. 
We  are  confident  that  the  world  will  never  go  back  to  the  solar 
system  of  Ptolemy  ;  nor  is  our  confidence  in  the  least  shaken  by 
the  circumstance,  that  even  so  great  a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the 
theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn ;  for  Bacon  had  not  all  the  means 
of  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion  which  are  within  our  reach,  and 
which  secure  people,  who  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  mend  his 
pens,  from  falling  into  his  mistakes.  But  we  are  very  differently 
affected,  when  we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ready  to  die 
for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent 
talents*  He  had  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or 
that,  while  the  world  lasts,  any  human  bein^  will  have.    The  tQXtj 
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*  This  is  my  body/  was  in  bis  New  Testament  as  it  is  in  ourss 
The  absmrdity  of  the  literal  interpretation  was  as  great  and  as 
obvious  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  now.  No  progress 
that  science  has  made»  or  will  make^  can  add  to  what  seems  to 
us  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  argument  against  the  real  pre- 
sence. We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  understand  why  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  believed  respecting  transubstantiation,  may  not  be 
believed  to  the  end  of  time  by  men  equal  in  abilities  and  honesty 
to  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  of  the 
choice  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith  which 
stands  that  test  will  stand  any  test.  The  prophecies  of  Btrotbers^ 
and  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  sink  to  trifles  in  the  com- 
parison. One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  The  bocxks 
and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled  with  propositions 
strictly  theological,  other  propositions,  purporting  to  rest  on  the 
same  authority,  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  discoveries 
should  throw  discredit  on  the  physical  propositions,  the  theolo- 
gical propositions,  unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the  physical 
propositions,  will  share  in  that  discredit.  In  this  way,  undoubt- 
edly, the  progress  of  science  may  indirectly  serve  the  cause  of 
religious  truths  The  Hindoo  mythology,  for  example,  is  bound 
up  with  a  most  absurd  geography.  Every  young  Brahnun, 
therefore,  who  learns  geography  in  our  colleges,  learns  to  smile 
at  the  Hindoo  mythology.  If  Catholicism  has  not  suffered  to  an 
equal  degree  from  the  Papal  decision  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth,  this  is  because, all  intelligent  Catholics  now  hold,  with 
Pascal,  that  in  deciding  the  pomt  at  all  the  Church  exceeded 
her  powers,  and  was,  therefore,  justly  left  destitute  of  that  super- 
natural assistance  which,  in  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  funo- 
tions,  the  promise  of  her  Founder  authorized  her  to  expect. 

This  reservation  affects  not  at  all  the  truth  of  our  proposition, 
that  divinity,  properly  so  cialled,  is  not  a  progressive  seience.  A 
very  conimon  knowledge  of  histosy,  a  very  little  observation  of 
life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no  sagacity,  affords  a 
security  against  the  greatest  errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
invisible  world.  Bayle  and  Chillingworth,  two  of  the  raovt 
sceptical  of  mankind,  turned  Catholics  from  sincere  eonvidion. 
Johnson,  incredulous  on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready  believer  in 
miracles  and  apparitions.  He  would  not  believe  in  Ossian  ;  but 
he  believed  in  the  second  sight.  He  would  not  believe  in  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon ;  but  he  believed  in  the  Cock  Lane  ghost. 

Fqt  these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  any  vi^aries 
of  superstition.  We  have  seen  men,  not  of  mean  intellect  or 
neglected  education,  but  qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  attain  en^^npe  either  mj|ctiv9  or  speculative  {Hursuits, 
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well-read  scholars,  expert  logicians,  keen  observers  of  life  and 
manners,  prophesying,  interpreting,  talking  unknown  tongues, 
working  miraculous  cures,  coming  down  with  messages  from  God 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  nave  seen  an  old  woman,  with  no 
talents  beyond  the  cunning  of  a  fortune-teller,  and  with  the  edu- 
cation of  a  scullion,  exalted  into  a  prophetess,  and  surrounded  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many  of  whom  were,  in 
station  and  knowledge,  immeasurably  her  superiors ;  and  ail  this 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  all  this  in  London.  Yet  why 
not  ?  For  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  no  more  has  been 
revealed  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  to  the  first,  or  to  Lon- 
don than  to  the  wildest  parish  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  true  that, 
in  those  things  which  concern  this  life  and  this  world,  man  con- 
stantly becomes  wiser  and  wiser.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as 
respects  a  higher  power  and  a  future  state,  man,  in  the  language 
of  Goethe*8  scoffing  fiend, 

<  bleibt  stets  von  gleichem  schlag, 
Und  ist  80  wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten  tag.' 

The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illustrates  these  obser- 
vations. During  the  last  seven  centuries  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  has  made  constant  progress  in  every  department  of  secu- 
lar  knowledge.  But  in  religion  we  can  trace  no  constant  pro^ 
gress.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  long  period  is  a  history 
of  movement  to-and-fro.  Four  times  since  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  Western  Christendom,  has 
the  human  intellect  risen  up  against  her  yoke.  Twice  she 
remained  completely  victorious.  Twice  she  came  forth  from  the 
conflict  bearing  the  marks  of  cruel  wounds,  but  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  still  strong  within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tre- 
mendous assaults  which  she  has  survived,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to  perish. 

The  first  of  these  insurrections  broke  out  in  the  region  where 
the  beautiful  language  of  Oc«ras  spoken.  That  country,  singu- 
larly favoured  by  nature,  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  most 
flourishing  and  civilized  part  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  in  no- 
wise a  part  of  France.  It  had  a  distinct  political  existence,  a 
distinct  national  character,  distinct  usages,  and  a  distinct  speech. 
The  soil  was  fruitful  and  well  cultivated ;  and  amidst  the  corn- 
fields and  vineyards  arose  many  rich  cities,  each  of  which  was  a 
little  republic;  and  many  stately  castles,  each  of  which  contained 
A  miniature  of  an  imperial  court.  It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  first  laid  aside  its  terrors,  first  took  a  humane  and  grace- 
ful form,  first  appeared  as  the  inseparable  asso.ciate  of  art  and 
literature,  of  courtesy  and  love.  The  other  vernacular  dialects 
,  which,  since  the  fifth  century,  had  sprung  up  in  the  ancient  pro- 
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vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  still  rude  and  imperfect.  The 
sweet  Tuscan,  the  rich  and  energetic  English,  were  abandoned  to 
artisans  and  shepherds.  No  clerk  had  ever  condescended  to  use 
such  barbarous  jargon  for  the  teaching  of  science,  for  the  record- 
ing of  great  events,  or  for  the  painting-  of  life  and  manners.  But 
the  language  of  Provence  was  already  the  language  of  the  learn- 
ed and  polite,  and  was  employed  by  numerous  writers,  studious 
of  all- the  arts  of  composition  and  versification,  A  literature 
rich  in  ballads,  in  war-songs,  in  satire,  and,  above  all,  in  amatory 
poetry,  amused  the  leisure  of  the  knights  and  ladies  whose  forti- 
fied mansions  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Garonne. 
With  civilizatioij  had  come  freedom  of  thought.  Use  had  taken 
away  the  horror  with  which  misbelievers  were  elsewhere  regard- 
ed. No  Norman  or  Breton  ever  saw  a  Mussulman,  except  to  give 
and  receive  blows  on  some  Syrian  field  of  battle.  But  the  people 
of  the  rich  countrieswhich  lay  under  the  Pyrenees,  lived  in  habits 
of  courteous  and  profitable  intercourse  with  the  Moorish  king- 
doms of  Spain ;  and  gave  a  hospitable  welcome  to  skilful  teachers 
and  mathematicians,  who,  in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Gra- 
nada, had  become  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Arabians.  The 
Greek,  still  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  political  degradation,  the 
ready  wit  and  the  enquiring  spirit  of  his  fathers,  still  able  to  read 
the  most  perfect  of  human  compositions,  still  speaking  the  most 
powerful  and  flexible  of  human  languages,  brought  to  the  marts 
of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  together  with  the  drugs  and  silks  of 
remote  climates,  bold  and  subtle  theories,  long  unknown  to  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  West.  The  Paulician  theology — a  theo- 
logy in  which,  as  it  should  seem,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
modern  Calvinists  were  mingled  with  some  doctrines  derived 
from  the  ancient  Manichees — spread  rapidly  through  Provence 
and  Languedoc.  The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  re- 
garded with  loathing  and  contempt.  *  Viler  than  a  priest' — '  I 
*  would  as  soon  be  a  priest' — became  proverbial  expressions. 
The  Papacy  had  lost  all  authority  with  all  classes,  from  the  great 
feudal  princes  down  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  danger  to  the  hierarchy  was  indeed  formidable.  Only 
one  transalpine  nation  had  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that 
nation  had  thrown  off  all  respect  for  Rome.  Only  one  of  the 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe  had  yet  been  extensively  em- 
ployed for  literary  purposes,  and  that  language  was  a  machine  in 
the  hands  of  heretics.  The  geographical  position  of  the  sectaries 
made  the  danger  peculiarly  formidable.  They  occupied  a  cen- 
tral region  communicating  directly  with  France,  with  Italy,  and 
with  Spain.  The  provinces  which  were  still  untainted,  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  this  infected  district.  Under  these 
circaipstances,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  single  generation  would 
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suffice  to  spread  the  reformed  doctrine  to  Lisbon,  to  Londra^ 
and  to  Naples.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Rome  cried  for  help 
to  the  warriors  of  northern  France.  She  appealed  at  (wee  ta 
their  superstition  and  to  their  cupidity.  To  the  devout  believer 
she  promised  pardons  as  ample  as  those  with  which  she  had  re^ 
warded  the  deliverers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To.  the  rapacious 
and  profligate  she  offered  the  plunder  of  fertile  plains  and  wealthy 
cities.  Unhappily,  the  ingenious  and  polishetl  inhabitants  of  the 
Languedocian  provinces  were  far  better  qualified  to  enrich  and 
embellish  their  country  than  to  defend  it.  Eminent  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  unrivalled  in  the  *  gay  science,'  elevated  above  many 
vulgar  'superstitions,  they  wanted  that  iron  courage,  and  that 
skill  in  martial  exercises,  which  distinguished  the  chivalry  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Loire,  and  were  ill-fitted  to  face  enemies, 
who,  in  every  country  from  Ireland  to  Palestine,  bad  been  vic- 
torious against  tenfold  odds.  A  war,  distinguished  even  among 
wars  of  religion  by  its  merciless  atrocity,  destroyed  the  Albigen- 
sian  heresy ;  and  with  that  heresy  the  prosperity,  the  civiliza* 
tion,  the  literature,  the  national  existence,  of  what  was  on(»  the 
most  opulent  and  enlightened  part  of  the  great  European  family. 
Rome,  in  the  meantime,  warned  by  that  fearful  danger  from 
which  the  exterminaUng  swords  of  her  crusaders  had  narrowly 
saved  her,  proceeded  to  revise  and  to  strengthen  her  whole  sys- 
tem of  polity.  At  this  period  were  instituted  the  Order  of 
Francis,  the  Order  of  Dominic,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  new  spiritual  police  was  every  where.  No  alley  in  a  great 
city,  no  hamlet  on  a  remote  mountain,  was  unvisited  by  the 
begging  friar.  The  simple  Catholic,  who  was  content  to  be  no 
wiser  than  his  fathers,  found,  wherever  he  turned,  a  friendly 
voice  to  encourage  him.  The  path  of  the  heretic  was  beset  by 
innumerable  spies ;  and  the  Church,  lately  in  danger  of  utter 
subversion,  now  appeared  to  be  impregnably  fortified  by  the 
love,  the  reverence,. and  the  terror  of  mankind. 

A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,  and  then  came  the  second 
great  rising  up  of  the  human  intellect  against  the  spiritual  domi» 
nation  of  Rome.  During  the  two  generations  which  followed 
the  Albigensian  crusade,  the  power  of  the  Papacy  bad  been  at 
the  height.  Frederick  II. — the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of 
the*  long  line  of  German  Csesars — had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  military  and  political  skill  in  the  attempt  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church.  The  vengeance  of  the  priesthood  had  pursued  his 
house  to  the  third  generation.  Manfred  had  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  Conradin  on  the  scaffold.  Then  a  turn  took 
place.  The  secular  authority,  long  unduly  depressed,  regained 
the  asoendant  with  startling  rapidity*     The  change  is  doiibtleoB 
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to  be  aseribed  cbiafly  to  the  general  disgust  excited  by  the  tray- 
in  which  the  Church  had  abused  its  power  and  its  success.  But 
something  must  be  attributed  to  the  character  and  situation  of  in** 
dividuals*  The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  effecting  this  revo* 
lution  was  Philip  the  IV,  of  France,  surnamed  the  Beautiful — a^ 
despot  by  position,  a  despot  by  temperament,  stern,  implacable, 
and  unscrupulous,  equally  prepared  for  violence  and  for  chicanery, 
and  surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  men  of  the  sword,  and  of 
men  of  law.  The  fiercest  and  most  high-minded  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  while  bestowing  kingdoms,  and  citing  great  princes  to 
his  judgment- seat,  was  seized  in  his  palace  by  armed  men,  and 
so  foully  outraged  that  he  died  mad  vnth  rage  and  terror, 
'  Thus,'  sang  the  great  Florentine  poet,  *  was  Christ,  in  the  per- 
^  son  of  his  vicar,  a  second  time  seized  by  ruffiants  a  second  time 
^  mocked,  a  second  time  drenched  with  the  vinegar  and  the  gall.'  * 
The  seat  of  thjg  Papal  court  was  carried  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  became  dependents  of  France.  Then  came 
the  great  schism  of  the  West.  Two  Popes,  eacli  with  a  doubtful 
title,  made  all  Europe  ring  with  their  mutual  invectives  and 
anathemas.  Rome  cried  out  against  the  corruptions  of  Avignon ; 
and  Avignon,  with  equal  justice,  recriminated  on  Rome.  The 
plain  Christian  people,  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
sacred  duty  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
were  unable  to  discover,  amidst  conflicting  testimonies  and  con- 
flicting arguments,  to  which  of  the  two  worthless  priests  who 
were  cursing' and  reviling  each  other,  the  headship  of  the  Church 
rightfully  belonged.  It  was  nearly  at  this  juncture  tltat  the  voice 
of  John  Wickliffe  began  to  make  itself  heard.  The  public  mind 
of  England  was  soon  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  doctrines  was  soon  felt,  even  in  the  distant  king- 
dom of  Bohemia.  In  Bohemia,  indeed,  there  had  long  been  a 
predisposition  to  heresy.  Merchants  from  the  Lower  Danube 
were  often  seen  in  the  fairs  of  Prague ;  and  the  Lower  Danube 
was  peculiarly  the  seat  of  the  PauHcian  theology.  The  Church, 
torn  by  schism,  and  fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  England  and  in 
the  German  empire,  was  in  a  situation  scarcely  less  perilous  than 
at  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  Albigensian  crusade. 

But  this  danger  also  passed  by.  The  civil  power  gave  its 
strenuous  support  to  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  made  some 
show  of  reforming  itself.  The  council  of  Constance  put  an  end 
to  the  schism.  The  whole  Catholic  world  was  again  united 
under  a  single  chief,  and  rules  were  laid  down  which  seemed  to 
make  it  improbable  that  the  power  of  that  chief  would  be  grossly 
abused.     The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine 
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were  put  to  death.  The  English  government  put  down  the 
Lollards  with  merciless  rigour;  and,  in  the  next  generation,  no 
trace  of  the  second  great  revolt  against  the  *  Papacy  could  be 
found,  except  among  the  rude  population  of  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia. 

Another  century  went  by  ;  and  then  began  the  third  and  the 
most  memorable  struggle  for  spiritual  freedom.  The  times  were 
changed.  The  great  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius 
were  studied  by  thousands.  The  Church  had  no  longer  a  mono- 
poly of  learning.  The  powers  of  the  modern  languages  had  at 
length  been  developed.  The  invention  of  printing  had  given 
new  facilities  to  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind.  With  such 
auspices  commenced  the  great  Reformation. 

We  will  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  short  com- 
pass, what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real  history  of  the  contest, 
which  began  with  the  preaching  of  Luther  against  the  Indul- 
gences, and  which  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  ter- 
minated, a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  victory  of  Protestantism 
was  rapid  and  decisive.  The  dominion  of  the  Papacy  was  felt 
by  the  nations  of  Teutonic  blood  as  the  dominion  of  Italians,  of 
foreigners,  of  men  alien  in  language,  manners,  and  intellectual 
constitution.  The  large  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  spiritual 
tribunals  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  a  degrading  badge  of  servitude. 
The  sums  which,  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  were  exacted  by  a 
distant  court,  were  regarded  both  as  a  humiliating  and  as  a 
ruinous  tribute.  The  character  of  that  court  excited  the  scorn 
and  disgust  of  a  grave,  earnest,  sincere,  and  devout  people.  The 
new  theology  spread  with  a  rapidity  never  known  before.  All 
ranks,  all  varieties  of  character,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  inno- 
vators. Sovereigns  impatient  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Pope — nobles  desirous  to  share  the  plunder 
of  abbeys — suitors  exasperated  by  the  extortions  of  the  Roman 
Camera — patriots  impatient  of  a  foreign  rule — good  men  scanda- 
lized by  the  corruptions  of  the  Church — bad  men  desirous  of  the 
license  inseparable  from  great  moral  revolutions — wise  men  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth — weak  men  allured  by  the  glitter  of 
novelty — all  were  found  on  one  side.  Alone  among  the  northern 
nation&if  the  Irish  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith :  and  the  cause  of 
this  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  national  feeling  which,  in  hap- 
pier countries,  was  directed  against  Rome,  was  in  Ireland 
directed  against  England.  In  fifty  years  from  the  day  on 
which  Luther  publicly  renounced  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  burned  the  bull  of  Leo  before  the  gates  of 
Wittenberg,  Protostantism  attained  its  highest  ascendency — an 
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ascendency  which  it  soon  lost,  and  which  it  has  never  regained. 
Hundreds,  who  could  well  remember  Brother  Martin  a  devout 
Catholic,  lived  to  see  the  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
author  victorious  in  half  the  states  of  Europe.  In  England, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  X.ivonia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Wurtemburg,  the  Palatinate,  in  several  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  the  Reformation  had  completely 
triumphed;  and  in  all  the  other  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing. 

But  while  this  mighty  work  was  proceeding  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  a  revolution  of  a  very  different  kind  had  taken  place  in 
the  south.  The  temper  of  Italy  and  Spain  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  Germany  and  England.  As  the  national  feeling  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  impelled  them  to  throw  off  the  Italian  su- 
premacy, so  the  national  feeling  of  the  Italians  impelled  them  to 
resist  any  change  which  might  deprive  their  country  of  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  being  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  tributes  were 
spent,  of  which  foreign  nations  so  bitterly  complained.  It  was 
to  adorn  Italy,  that  the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  been  carried  to 
that  scandalous  excess  whidh  had  roused  the  indignation  of 
Luther.  There  was  among  the  Italians  both  much  piety  and 
much  impiety ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  neither  the  piety 
nor  the  impiety  took  the  turn  of  Protestantism.  The  reli- 
gious Italians  desired  a  reform  of  morals  and  discipline,  but  not 
a  reform  of  doctrine,  and  least  of  all  a  schism.  The  irreligious 
Italians  simply  disbelieved  Christianity,  without  hating  it.  They 
looked  at  it  as  artists  or  as  statesmen ;  and  so- looking  at  it,  they 
liked  it  better  in  the  established  form  than  in  any  other.  It  was  to 
them  what  the  old  Pagan  worship  was  to  Trajan  and  Pliny. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  Savanarola,  nor  that  of  Machiavelli,  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  the  religious  or  political  Protes- 
tants of  the  north. 

Spain  again  was,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  a 
situation  very  different  from  that  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  Italy 
was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V. ;  and  the  court 
of  Rome  was,  on  many  important  occasions,  his  tool.  He  had 
not,  therefore,  like  the  distant  princes  of  the  north,  a  strong  sel- 
fish motive  for  attacking  the  Papacy.  In  fact,  the  very  measures 
which  provoked  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  renounce  all  con- 
nexion with  Rome,  were  dictated  by  the  Sovereign  of  Spain.  The 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  people  concurred  with  the  interest  of  the 
Spanish  government.  The  attachn^ent  of  the  Castilian  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors  was  peculiarly  strong  and  ardent.  With 
that  faith  were  inseparably  bound  up  the  institutions,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  glory  of  hb  country.    Between  the  day  when 
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the  lost  Gothic  king  was  yanqaished  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeres, 
and  the  day  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entered  Oranada  in 
triumph,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed ;  and  during 
those  years  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  against  misbelievers.  The  Crusades  bad  been  merely 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  The  existence  of 
Spain  had  been  one  long  crusade.  After  fighting  Mussulmans 
in  the  Old  World,  she  began  to  fight  heathens  in  the  New.  It 
was  under  the  authority  of  a  Papal  bull  that  her  children  steer- 
ed into  unknown  seas.  It  was  under  the  standard  of  the  cross 
that  they  marched  fearlessly  into  the  heart  of  great  kingdoms. 
It  was  with  the  ery  of  '  Saint  James  for  Spain/  that  they  charged 
armies  which  outnumbered  them  a  hundredfold.  And  men  said 
that  the  Saint  had  heard  the  call,  and  had  himself,  in  arms,  on 
a  grey  war-horse,  led  the  onset  before  which  the  worshippers 
of  false  gods  had  given  way.  After  the  battle,  every  excess  of 
rapacity  or  cruelty  was  suflSciently  vindicated  by  the  plea  that 
the  sufferers  were  unbaptized.  Avarice  stimulated  zeal.  Zeal 
consecrated  avarice.  Proselytes  and  gold-mines  were  sought 
with  equal  ardour.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Saxons,  mad- 
dened by  the  exactions  of  Rome,  Broke  loose  from  her  yoke,  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  authority  of  Rome,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  empire  and  of  the  treasures  of  Montezuma.  Thus 
Catholicism,  which,  in  the  public  mind  of  Northern  Europe,  was 
associated  with  spoliation  and  oppression,  was  in  the  public 
mind  of  Spain  associated  with  liberty,  victory,  dominion,  wealth, 
and  glory. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  effect  of  the  great  out- 
break of  Protestantism  in  one  part  of  Christendom  should  have 
been  to  produce  an  equally  violent  outbreak  of  Catholic  zeal  in 
another.  Two  reformations  were  pushed  on  at  once  with  equal 
energy  and  effect — a  reformation  of  doctrine  in  the  North — a 
reformation  of  manners  and  discipline  in  the  South.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  generation,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  underwent  a  change.  From  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  to 
the  most  secluded  hermitage  of  the  Apennines,  the  great  revival 
was  every  where  felt  and  seen.  All  the  institutions,  anciently 
devised  for  the  propagation  and  defence  of  the  faith,  were  fur- 
bished up  and  made  efficient.  New  engines  of  still  more  for- 
midable power  were  constructed.  Every  where  old  religious 
communities  were  remodelled,  and  new  religious  communities 
called  into  existence.  Within  a  year  after  the  death  of  Leo, 
the  order  of  Camaldoli  was  purified.  The  Capuchins  restored 
the  old  Franciscan  discipline — the  midnight  prayer  and  the  life 
of  silence.  The  Barnabites  and  the  society  of  Somasca  devoted 
themselves  to  the  relief,  and  education  of  the  poor.     To  the 
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Theatine  order  a  still  higher  interest  belongs*  Its  great  object 
•was  the  same  with  that  of  our  early  Methodists— to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
wiser  than  the  Church  of  England,  gave  every  countenance 
to  the  good  work.  The  members  of  the  new  brotherhood 
preached  to  great  multitudes  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields, 
prayed  by  the  beds  of  the  sick,  and  administered  the  last  sacra- 
Inents  to  the  dying.  Foremost  among  them  in  zeal  and  devo- 
tion was  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  the 
Fourth.  In  the  convent  of  the  Theatines  at  Venice,  under 
the  eye  of  Caraifa,  a  Spanish  gentleman  took  up  his  abode, 
tended  the  poor  in  the  hospitals,  went  about  in  rags,  starved 
himself  almost  to  death,  and  often  sallied  into  the  streets,  mount- 
ed on  stones,  and,  waving  his  hat  to  invite  the  passers-by,  began 
to  preach  in  a  strange  jargon  of  mingled  Castilian  and  Tuscan. 
The  Theatines  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  rigid  of  men  ; 
but  to  this  enthusiastic  neophyte  their  discipline  seem^id  lax, 
and  their  movements  sluggish ;  for  his  own  mind,  naturally 
passionate  and  imaginative,  had  passed  through  a  training  which 
had  given  to  all  its  peculiarities  a  morbid  intensity  and  energy. 
In  his  early  life  he  had  been  the  very  prototype  of  the  hero  of 
Cervantes.  The  single  study  of  the  young  Hidalgo  had  been 
chivalrous  romance ;  and  his  existence  had  been  one  gorgeous 
day-dream  of  princesses  rescued  and  infidels  subdued.  He  had 
chosen  a  Dulcinea,  '  no  countess,  no  duchess' — these  are  bis  own 
words — *  but  one  of  far  higher  station  ;'  and  he  flattered  him- 
^If  with  the  hope  of  laying  at  her  feet  the  keys  of  Moorish 
castles  and  the  jewelled  turbans  of  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  midst  of 
these  visions  of  martial  glory  and  prosperous  love,  a  severe 
wound  stretched  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  His  constitution  was 
shattered,  and  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  cripple  for  life.  The 
palm  of  strength,  grace,  and  skill  in  knightly  exercises,  was  no 
longer  for  him.  He  could  no  longer  hope  to  strike  down  gigan- 
tic soldans,  or  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  beautiful  women. 
A  new  vision  then  arose  in  his  mind,  and  mingleditself  with  his 
old  delusions  in  a  manner  which,  to  most  Englishmen,  must  seem 
singular ;  but  which  those  who  know  how  close  was  the  union 
between  religion  and  cWvalry  in  Spain,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand.  He  would  still  be  a  soldier — he  would  still  be  a 
knight-errant;  bat  the  soldier  and  knight- errant  of  the  spouse 
of  Christ.  He  would  smite  the  Great  Red  Dragon.  He  would 
be  the  champion  of  the  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun.  He  would 
break  the  charm  under  which  false  prophets  held  the  souls  of  men 
in  bondage.  His  restless  spirit  led  him  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  and 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence  he  wandered  back 
to  the  6urtheflt  west,  and  astottidied  the  convents  of  Spain  and 
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the  schools  of  France  by  his  penances  and  vigils.  The  same  lively 
imagination  which  had  been  employed  in  picturing  the  tumult  of 
unreal  battles,  and  the  charms  of  unreal  queens,  now  peopled  his 
solitude  with  saints  and  angels.  The  Holy  Virgin  descended  to 
commune  with  him.  He  saw  the  Saviour  face  to  face  with  the 
eye  of  flesh.  Even  those  mysteries  of  religion  which  are  the 
hardest  trial  of  faith,  were  in  his  case  palpable  to  sight.  It  is 
difficult  to  relate  without  a  pitying  smile,  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  he  saw  transubstantiation  take  place ;  and  that,  as  he  stood 
praying  on  the  steps  of  St  Dominic,  he  saw  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  wonder.  Such  was  the  celebrated 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  in  the  great  Catholic  reaction,  bore  the 
same  share  which  Luther  bore  in  the  great  Protestant  movement. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Theatines,  the  enthusiastic 
Spaniard  turned  his  face  towards  Rome.  Poor,  obscure,  without 
a  patron,  without  recommendations,  he  entered  the  city  where 
now  two  princely  temples,  rich  with  painting  and  many-coloured 
marble,  commemorate  his  great  services  to  the  Church ;  where 
his  form  stands  sculptured  in  massive  silver ;  where  his  bones,  en- 
shrined amidst  jewels,  are  placed  beneath  the  altar  of  God.  His 
activity  and  zeal  bore  down  all  opposition ;  and  under  his  rule 
the  order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist,  and  grew  rapidly  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  gigantic  powers.  With  what  vehemence,  with 
what  policy,  with  what  exact  discipline,  with  what  dauntless 
courage,  with  what  self-denial,  with  what  forgetfulness  of  the 
dearest  private  ties,  with  what  intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to 
a  single  end,  with  what  unscrupulous  laxity  and  versatility  in 
the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits  fought  the  battle  of  their 
church,  is  written  in  every  page  of  the  annals  of  Europe  during 
several  generations.  In  the  order  of  J^sus  was  concentrated  the 
quintessence  of  the  Catholic  spirit ;  and  the  history  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  That  order 
possessed  itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which  command 
the  public  mind — of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional, 
of  the  academies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the  church 
was  too  small  for  the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a  title- 
page,  secured  the  circulation  of  a  book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of 
the  Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful,  breathed 
the  secret  history  of  their  lives.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuit 
that  the  youth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  were  brought  up 
from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Literature  and  science,  lately  associated  with  infidelity  or  with 
heresy,  now  became  the  allies  of  orthodoxy.  Dominant  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  great  order  soon  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pes- 
tilence, of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gib- 
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bets  and  quartering-blocks,  Jesuits  \rere  to  be  Jfound  under  every 
disguise,  and  in  every  country, — scholars,  physicians,  merchants, 
serving-men ;  in  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden,  in  the  old  manor- 
bouses  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Connaught ;  arguing, 
instructing,  consoling,  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  dying.     Nor  was  it  less  their  oflSce  to  plot 
against  the  thrones  and  lives  of  apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil 
rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  hand 
of  the  assassin.     Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in  her  cause  to  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.    Extreme  doctrines 
of  obedience  and  extreme  doctrines  of  liberty — the  right  of  rulers 
to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of  ej;ery  one  of  the  people  to 
plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad  rmer — were  inculcated  by 
the  same  man,  according  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject 
of  Philip  or  to  the  subject  of  Elizabeth.     Some  described  these 
men  as  the  most  rigid,  others  as  the  most  indulgent  of  spiritual 
directors.  And  both  descriptions  were  correct.  The  truly  devout 
listened  with  awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesuit. 
The  gay  cavalier  who  had  run  his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail 
beauty  who  had  forgotten  her  marriage-vow,  found  in  the  Jesuit  an 
easy  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  tolerant  of  the  little  irregularities 
of  people  of  fashion.  The  confessor  was  strict  or  lax,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  penitent.     His  first  object  was  to  drive  no  per- 
son out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Since  there  were  bad  people, 
it  was  better  that  they  should  be  bad  Catholics  than  bad  Protes- 
tants.    If  a  person  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  bravo,  a  liber- 
tine, or  a  gambler,  that  was  no  reason  for  making  him  a  heretic 
too. 

The  Old  JVorld  was  not  wide  enough  for  this  strange  activity. 
The  Jesuits  invaded  all  the  countries  which  the  great  maritime 
discoveries  of  the  preceding  age  had  laid  open  to  European 
enterprise.  In  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at  the  marts 
of  the  African  slave-caravans,  on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
in  the  observatories  of  China,  they  were  to  be  found.  They 
made  converts  in  regions  which  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had 
tempted  any  of  their  countrymen  to  enter ;  and  preached  and  dis- 
puted in  tongues  of  which  no  other  native  of  the  West  under- 
stood a  word. 

The  spirit  which  appeared  so  eminently  in  this  order,  animated 
the  whole  Catholic  world.  The  Court  of  Rome  itself  was  puri- 
fied. During  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
that  court  had  been  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name.  Its  annals 
are  black  with  treason,  murder,  and  incest.  Even  its  more 
respectable  members  were  utterly  unfit  to  be  ministers  of  religion. 
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Th^y  W0re  mep  like  Leo  X.  5  men  who,  with  the  Lfttinity  of  th€i 
Augustan  age,  h&d  acquired  its  atheistical  and  scoffing  spirit. 
They  regarded  those  Christian  mysteries  of  which  they  were 
stewards,  just  as  the  Augqr  Cipero  and  the  Pontifex  Maximusi 
Caesar  reg$irded  the  Sibylline  books  and  the  pecking  of  the 
sacred  chickens*  Among  themselves,  they  spoke  of  the  Incar*i 
nation,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Trinity,  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  Cotta  and  Velleius  talked  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  or  of 
the  voice  of  Faunas  in  the  mountains.  Their  years  glided  by  in 
a  soft  dream  of  sensual  and  intellectual  voluptuousness.  Choice 
qookery,  delicious  wines,  lovely  women,  hounds,  falcons,  horses, 
newly-discovered  manuscripts  of  the  classics,  sonnets  and  bur- 
lesque romances  in  the  sweetest  Tuscan — just  as  licentious  as  a 
fine  sense  of  the  graceful  would  permit ;  plate  from  the  hand  of 
Benvenuto,  designs  for  palaces  by  Michael  Angelo,  frescoes  by 
Raphael^  busts,  mosaics,  and  gems  just  dug  up  from  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  villas ; — these  things  were  the  delight 
and  even  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.  Letters  and  the  fine 
arts  undoubtedly  owe  much  to  this  not  inelegant  sloth.  But 
when  the  great  stirring  of  the  mind  of  Europe  began — when  doc- 
trine after  doctrine  was  assailed — when  nation  after  nation  with** 
drew  from  communion  with  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  it  was  felt 
that'  the  Churqh  could  not  be  safely  confided  to  chiefs  whose 
highest  praise  was,  that  they  were  good  judges  of  Latin  compo* 
sitions,  of  paintings,  and  of  statues,  whose  severest  studies  had  a 
Pagan  character,  and  who  were  suspected  of  laughing  in  secret 
at  tne  sacraments  which  they  administered,  and  of  believing  no 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore*  Men  of  a 
very  different  class  now  rose  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs — men  whose  spirit  resembled  that  of  Dunstan  and  of 
Becket.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  exhibited  in  their  own  persons  all 
the  austerity  of  the  early  anchorites  of  Syria.  Paul  IV.  brought 
to  the  Papal  throne  the  same  fervent  zeal  which  had  carried  him 
iftto  the  Theatine  convent.  Pius  V.,  under  his  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, wore  day  and  night  the  hair-shirt  of  a  simple  friar;  walked 
barefoot  in  the  streets  at  the  head  of  processions ;  found,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  pressing  avocations;  time  for  private  prayer; 
often  regretted  that  the  public  duties  of  his  station  were  unfa- 
vourable to  growth  in  holiness ;  and  edified  his  flock  by  innu- 
merable instances  of  humility,  charity,  and  forgiveness  of  personal 
injuries  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  upheld  the  authority  of  his 
see,  and  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  his  church,  with  all  the 
Btubbomness  and  vehemence  of  Hildebrand.  Gregory  XIIL 
exerted  himself  not  only  to  imitate  but  to  surpass  Pius  in  the 
severe  virtues  of  his  sacred  profession.  As  was  the  head,  such  were 
the  memberst    The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  world 
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may  be  traced  Hq  every  walk  of  literature  and  of  art.  It  will  be 
at  once  perceived  by  every  per^n  who  compares  the  poem  of 
Tasso  with  th^t  of  ArioatOi  or  the  moaume^ts  of  SlstMf  V.  with 
those  of  Leo  X. 

But  it  was  not  on  moral  ioflueQce  alone  that  the  Catholic 
Church  relied.  The  civil  sword  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  unspa- 
ringly employed  in  her  support.  The  Inquisition  was  armed 
witn  new  powers  and  inspired  with  a  new  energy.  If  jProtes- 
tantism,  or  the  semblance  of  Protestantismi  showed  its^  in  any 
quarter,  it  was  instantly  met,  sot  by  petty,  teasing  persecutiouy 
but  by  persecution  of  that  sort  whica  bows  down  and  crushes  all 
but  a  very  few  select  spirits.  Whoever  was  suspected  of  heresy, 
whatever  his  rank,  his  learning,  or  his  reputation,  was  to  purge 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  severe  and  vigilant  tribuoali  or  to 
die  by  fire.  Heretical  books  were  sought  out  and  destroyed 
with  the  same  unsparing  rigour.  Works  which  were  onoe  in 
every  house  were  so  effectually  suppressed,  that  no  copy  of  them 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  most  extensive  libraries.  One  book 
in  particular,  entitled,  ^  Of  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,'' 
had  this  fate*  It  was  written  in  Tuscani  was  many  times  re- 
printed, and  was  eagerly  read  in. every  part  of  Italy.  But  the 
mquisitors  detected  in  it  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  They  proscribed  it ;  and  it  is  now  as  utt^ly 
lost  as  the  second  decade  of  livy. 

Thus,  white  the  Protestant  reformation  proceeded  rigidly  at 
one  extremity  of  Europe,  the  Catholic  revi^  went  on  as  ri^d- 
Iv  at  the  other.  About  half  a  century  after  the  great  separation, 
there  ware  throughout  the  north,  Protestant  governments  and 
Protestant  nations*  In  the  south  were  governments  and  nations 
actuated  by  the  most  intense  zeal  lor  the  ancient  church*  Be- 
tween these  two  hostile  regions  lay,  geogmphically  as  well  as 
morally,  a  great  debateable  land.  In  France,  Belgium,  South- 
em  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  the  contest  was  stiU  unde- 
cided. The  governments  of  those  countries  had  not  renounced 
their  connexion  with  Rome ;  but  the  Protestants  were  nume* 
rous,  powerful,  bold,  and  active.  In  France,  they  formed  a  com- 
monwealth within  the  realm,  held  fortresses,  were  able  to  bring 
g^eat  armies  into  the  field,  and  had  treated  with  their  sovereign  on 
terms  of  equality.  In  Poland,  the  king  was  still  a  Catholic ; 
but  the  Protestants  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  Diet,  filled  the 
chief  offices  in  the  administration,  and,  in  the  large  towns,  took 
possession  of  the  parish  churches.  ^  It  appeared,'  says  the  Pa- 
pal nuncio,  *  that  in  Poland,  Protestantism  would  completely 
supersede  Catholicnm.'  In  Bavaria,  the  state  of  things  was 
nearly  the  same.  The  Protestants  had  a  naajority  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  States,  luid  demanded  frQm  the  duke  coocasiiaBS 
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in  favour  of  their  religion/  as  the  price  of  their  subsidies.  In 
Transylvania,  the  House  of  Austna  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
Diet  from  confiscating,  by  one  sweeping  decree,  the  estates  of 
the  church.  In  Austria  Proper  it  was  gener&Uy  said  that  only 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  population  could  be  counted  on  as  good 
Catholics.  In  Belgium  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions  were 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  history  of  the  two  succeeding  generations  is  the  history 
of  the  great  struggle  between  Protestantism  possessed  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  Catholicism  possessed  of  the  south,  for 
the  doubtful  territory  which  lay  between.  All  the  weapons  of  car- 
nal and  of  spiritual  warfare  were  employed.  Both  sides  may 
boast  of  great  talents  and  of  great  virtues.  Both  have  to  blush 
for  many  follies  and  crimes.  At  first,  the  chances  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Protestantism  ;  but  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  every  point  she  was  successful. 
If  we  overleap  another  half  century,  we  find  her  victorious  and 
dominant  in  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary.  Nor  has  Protestantism,  in  the  course  of  two 
hundred  years,  been  able  to  reconquer  any  portion  of  what  it 
then  lost. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  dissembled  that  this  wonderful  tri- 
umph of  the  Papacy  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed,  not  to  the  force 
of  arms,  but  to  a  great  reflux  in  public  opinion.  During  the  first 
half  century  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the 
current  of  feeling,  in  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and 
of  the  Pyrenees,  ran  impetuously  towards  the  new  doctrines. 
Then  the  tide  turned,  and  rushed  as  fiercely  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Neither  during  the  one  period,  nor  during  the  other, 
did  much  depend  upon  the  event  of  battles  or  sieges.  The  Pro- 
testant movement  was  hardly  checked  for  an  instant  by  the  de- 
feat at  Muhlberg.  The  Catholic  reaction  went  on  at  lull  speed 
in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  violence  of  the  first  blow  or  of  the  recoil  was  the 
greater.  Fifty  years  after  the  Lutheran  separation,  Catholicism 
could  scarcely  maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  hundred  years  after  the  separation.  Protestantism  could  scarce- 
ly maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  causes  of  this 
memorable  turn  in  human  affairs  well  deserve  to  be  investigated. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  fencing-match  in  Shakspeare — *  Laertes  wounds  Hamlet ; 

*  then,  in  scuffling,  they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds 

*  Laertes.'  The  war  between  Luther  and  Leo  was  a  war  between 
firm  faith  and  unbelief,  between  zeal  and  apathy,  between  energy 
and  indolence,  between  seriousness  and  frivolity,  between  a  pure 
morality  and  vice.  Very  different  was  the  war  which  degenerate 
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Protestantism  had  to  wage  against  regenerate  Catholicism.  To 
the  debauchees,  the  poisoners,  the  atheists,  who  had  worn  the 
tiara  during  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  had 
succeeded  Popes  who,  in  religions  fervour  and  severe  sanctity  of 
manners,  might  bear  a  comparison  with  Cyprian  or  Ambrose^ 
The  order  of  Jesuits  alone  could  show  many  men  not  inferior  in 
sincerity,  constancy,  courage,  and  austerity  of  life,  to  the  apostles 
of  the  Reformation.  But,  while  danger  had  thus  called  forth  in 
tbe  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  Reformers,  the  Reformed  Churches  had  contracted  some 
of  the  corruptions  which  had  been  justly  censured  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  had  become  lukewarm  and  worldly.  Their 
great  old  leaders  had  been  borne  to  the  grave,  and  had  left  no 
successors.  Among  the  Protestant  princes  there  was  little  or  no 
hearty  Protestant  feeling,  Elizabeth  herself  was  a  Protestant 
rather  from  policy  than  from  firm  conviction.  James  I.,  in  order 
to  effect  his  favourite  object  of  marrying  his  son  into  one  of  tbe 
great  continental  houses,  was  ready  to  make  immense  conces* 
sions  to  Rome,  and  even  to  admit  a  modified  primacy  in  the 
Pope*  Henry  IV.  twice  abjured  the  reformed  doctrines  from 
interested  motives.  The  Elector  of  Saxony — the  natural  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany — submitted  to  become,  at  the 
most  important  crisis  of  the  struggle,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papists.  Among  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  religious  zeal  often  amounting  to  fanaticism.  Philip 
II.  was  a  Papist  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
Elizabeth  was  a  Protestant.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  brought 
up  under  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  ferment  missionary 
wielding  the  powers  of  a  prince.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
deliberately  put  his  throne  to  hazard  over  and  over  again,  rather 
than  make  the  smallest  concession  to  the  spirit  of  religious  inno* 
vation,  Sigismund  of  Sweden  lost  a  crown  which  he  might  have 
preserved  if  he  would  have  renounced  the  Catholic  faith.  In  short, 
every  where  on  the  Protestant  side  we  see  languor;  every  where 
on  the  Catholic  side  we  see  ardour  and  devotion. 

Not  only  was  there,  at  this  time,  a  much  more  intense  zeal 
among  the  Catholics  than  among  the  Protestants ;  but  the  whole 
zeal  of  the  Catholics  was  directed  against  the  Protestants,  while 
almost  the  whole  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was  directed  against  each 
other.  Within  the  Catholic  Church  there  were  no  serious  dis- 
putes on  points  of  doctrine.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  were  received ;  and  the  Jansenian  controversy  had  not  yet 
arisen.  The  whole  force  of  Rome  was,  therefore,  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Reformation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  force  which  ought  to  have  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Reformation  was  exhausted  in  civil  conflict  While  Jesui* 
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pi^achtnf^  Jesfuit  confessorS)  Jesuit  teachers  of  yofiib^  overspread 
£urc^»  eager  to  expend  every  faculty  of  their  minds  and  every 
drojp  of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  Church,  Protestant  doo« 
tors  irere  confutirtg,  and  Protestant  rulers  were  punishing  seo* 
taries  who  were  just  ds  good  Protestants  as  themselves---^ 

^  Cumque  superba  foret  Babylon  spolianda  tropseis, 
Bella  geri  placuit  ntillos  babitura  triumphoB.' 

Iti  the  Palatinate^  a  Calvinistic  prince  persecuted  the  Lutherans. 
In  Saxony^  a  Lutheran  prince  persecuted  the  Calvinists.  In  Swe- 
defi)  every  body  who  objected  to  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  banished.  In  Scotland,  Melville  was 
disputing  with  other  Protestants  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  In  England,  the  gaols  were  filled  with  men  who, 
though  zealous  for  the  Reformation,  did  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  Court  on  all  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  Some  were 
in  ward  for  denying  the  tenet  of  reprobation ;  some  for  not  wear- 
ing surplices.  The  Irish  people  might  at  that  time  have  been, 
in  all  probability,  reclaimed  from  Popery,  at  the  expense  of  half 
the  zeal  and  activity  which  Whitgift  employed  in  oppressing 
Puritans,  and  Martin  Marprelate  in  reviling  bishops. 

As  the  Catholics  in  eeal  atid  in  union  had  a  great  advantage 
ov^r  the  Protestants,  so  had  they  also  an  infinitely  superior  or- 
ganiiiation.  In  truth.  Protestantism,  for  aggressive  purposes,  had 
no  organisation  at  all.  The  Reformea  Churches  were  mer6 
national  Churches*  The  Church  of  England  existed  for  England 
alofie.  It  was  an  institution  as  purely  local  as  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  was  utterly  without  any  machinery  for 
foreign  operations.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, existed  for  Scotland  alone.  The  operations  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  toOk  in  the  whole  world.  Nobody  at 
Lambeth,  or  at  Edinburgh,  troubledhimself  about  what  was  doing 
in  Poland  or  Bavaria.  But  at  Rome,  Cracow  and  Munich  were 
objects  of  as  much  interest  as  the  purlieus  Of  St  John  Lateran. 
Our  island,  the  head  of  the  PrOtestant  interest,  did  not  send  out 
a  single  missionary  or  a  single  instructor  of  youth  to  the  scene 
of  the  great  spiritual  war.  Not  a  single  seminary  was  established 
here  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  such  persons  to 
foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  were  filled  with  able  and  active  Catholic  emissaries  of 
Spanish  or  Italian  birth ;  and  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the 
northern  youth  were  founded  at  Rome.  The  spiritual  force  of  Pro- 
testantism was  a  mere  local  militia,  which  might  be  useful  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  but  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  could  therefore 
make  no  conquests.  Rome  had  such  a  local  militia ;  but  she  had 
also  a  force  disposable  at  a  moment's  notice  for  foreign  service. 
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however  dangerous  or  di8as;reeable.  If  it  was  thought  at  head- 
quarters that  a  Jesuit  at  Palermo  was  qualified  by  his  talents  and 
character  to  withstand  the  Reformers  in  Lithuania,  the  order 
was  instantly  given  and  instantly  obeyed.  In  a  month,  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Church  was  preaching,  catechising,  confessing, 
beyond  the  Niemen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  very  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but 
such  a  polity  could,  against  such  assaults,  have  borne  up  such 
doctrines.  Tne  experience  of  twelve  hundred  eventful  years^  the 
ingenuity  and  patient  care  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen,  have 
improved  it  to  such  perfection,  that,  among  the  contrivances  of 
political  ability,  it  occupies  the  highest  place.  The  stronger  our 
conviction  that  reason  and  Scripture  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  the  greater  is  the  reluctant  admiration  with  which 
we  regard  that  system  of  tactics  against  which  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture were  array ea  in  vain. 

If  we  went  at  large  into  this  most  interesting  subject,  we  should 
fill  volumes.  We  will,  therefore,  at  present  advert  to  only  one 
important  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  tho- 
roughly understands,  what  no  other  Church  has  ever  understood, 
how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts.  In  some  sects — particularly  in 
infant  sects — enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be  rampant.  In  other 
sects — particularly  in  sects  long  established  and  richly  endowed 
— ^it  is  regarded  with  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church  neither 
submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  Uses  it.  She  con- 
siders it  as  a  great  moving  force  which  in  itself,  like  the  muscu- 
lar powers  of  a  fine  horse,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which 
may  be  so  directed  as  to  produce  great  good  or  great  evil ;  and 
she'  assumes  the  direction  to  herself.  It  would  be  absurd  to  run 
down  a  horse  like  a  wolf.  It  would  be  still  more  absurd  to  let 
him  run  wild,  breaking  fences  and  trampling  down  passengers. 
The  rational  course  is  to  subjugate  his  will,  without  impairing  his 
vigour — to  teach  hini  to  obey  the  rein,  and  then  to  urge  him  to 
full  speed.  When  once  he  knows  his  master,  he  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  his  strength  and  spirit.  Just  such  has  been  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  regard  to  enthusiasts.  She 
knows  that  when  religious  feelings  have  obtained  the  cofnplete 
empire  of  the  mind,  they  impart  a  strange  energy,  that  they  raise 
men  above  the  dominion  of  pain  and  pleasure,  that  obloquy  be- 
comes glory,  that  death  itself  is  contemplated  onlv  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  higher  and  happier  life.  She  knows  that  a  person  in 
this  state  is  no  object  of  contempt.  He  may  be  vulgar,  ignorant, 
visionary,  extravagant :  but  he  will  do  and  suffer  things  which  it 
is  for  her  interest  that  somebody  should  do  and  suffer,  yet  from 
which  calm  and  sober-minded  men  would  shrink.     She  accord- 
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ingly  enlists  him  in  her  service,  assigns  to  him  some  forlorn  hope^ 
in  which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  are  more  wanted  than  juag-« 
ment  and  ^elf-command,  and  sends  him  forth  with  her  benedic- 
tions and  her  applause. 

In  England  it  not  unfrequeirtly  happens  that  a  tinker  or  coal- 
heaver  hears  a  sermon,  or  falls  in  with  a  tract,  which  alarms  him 
about  the  state  of  his  soul.      If  he  be  a  man  of  excitable  nerves 
and  strong  imagination,  he  thinfks  himself  given  over  to  the  Evil 
Power.    He  doubts  whether  he  has  not  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.     He  imputes  every  wild  fancy  that  springs  up  in  his 
mind  to  the  whisper  of  a  fiend.     His  sleep  is  broken  by  dreams 
of  the  great  judgment-seat,  the  open  books,  and  the  unquenchable 
fire.     If,  in  order  tolescape  from  these  vexing  thoughts,  he  flies 
to  amusement  or  to  licentious  indulgence,  the  delusive  relief  only 
make  his  misery  darker  and  more  hopeless.     At  length  a  turn 
takes  place.     He  is  reconciled  to  his  offended  Maker.     To  bor- 
row the  fine  imagery 'pf  one  who  had  himself  been  thus  tried,  he 
emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  from  the  dark 
land  of  gins  and  snares,   of  quagmires  and  precipices,  of  evil 
spirits  and  ravenous  beasts.     The  sunshine  is  on  his  path.     He 
^cends  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches  from  their  sum- 
mit a  distant  view  of  the  shining  city  which  is  the  end  of  his  pil- 
grimage.    Then  arises  in  his  mind  a  natural,  and  surely  not  a 
censurable  desire,  to  impart  to  others  the  thoughts  of  which  his. 
own  heart  is  full — to  warn  the  careless,  to  comfort  those  who  are 
troubled  in  spirit.     The  impulse  which  urges  him  -to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  teaching  of  religion,  is  a  strong  passion  in  the 
guise  of  a  duty.    He  exhorts  his  neighbours ;  and,  if  he  l^e  a  man 
of  stroiig  parts,  he  often  does  so  with  great  effect.     He  pleads  as 
if  he  were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears,  and  pathetic  gestures, 
and  burning  words ;  and  he  soon  finds  with  delight,  not  perhaps^ 
wholly  unmixed  with  the  alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that  his  rude 
eloquence  rouses  and  melts  hearers  who  sleep  very  composedly 
while  the  rector  preaches  on  the  apostolical  succession.     Zeal  for 
God,  love  for  his  fellow-creatures,  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his 
newly  discovered  powers,  impel  him  to  become  a  preacher.     He 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to  its  formu- 
laries, its  government,  or  its  vestments.   He  would  gladly  be  ad- 
mitted among  its  humblest  ministers.     But,  admitted  or  rejected, 
his  vocation  is  determined.     His  orders  have  come  down  to  him, 
not  through  a  long  and  doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Papist  bishops, 
but  direct  from  on  high.     His  commission  is  the  same  t|mt  on 
the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was  given  to  the  Eleven.     Nor  will 
he,  for  lack  of  human  credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  glorious 
message  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  true  Head  of  the  Church. 
For  1^  map  thus  minded,  there  h  \(^ithin  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
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ment  no  place.  He  has  been  at  no  college ;  he  cannot  construe 
a  Greek  author,  nor  write  a  Latin  theme ;  and  he  is  told  that,  if 
he  remains  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he  must  do  so  as  a 
hearer,  and  that,  if  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  teacher,  he  must  begin 
by  being  a  schismatic.  His  choice  is  soon  made.  He  harangues 
on  Tower  Hill  or  in  Smithfield.  A  congregation  is  formed.  A 
license  is  obtained.  A  plain  brick  building,  with  a  desk  and 
benches,  is  run  up,  and  named  Ebenezer  or  Bethel.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  Church  has  lost  for  ever  a  hundred  families,  not  one 
of  which  entertained  the  least  scruple  about  her  articles,  her 
liturgy,  her  government,  or  her  ceremonies. 

Far  different  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  ignorant  enthusiast, 
whom  the  Anglican  Church  makes  an  enemy,  and,  whatever  the 
polite  and  learned  may  think,  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  the  Ca« 
tholic  Church  makes  a  champion.  She  bids  him  nurse  his 
beard,  covers  hini  with  a  gown  and  hood  of  coarse  dark  stuff, 
ties  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach  in  her 
name.  He  costs  her  nothing.  He  takes  not  a  ducat  away  from 
the  revenues  of  her  beneficed  clergy.  He  lives  by  the  alms  of 
those  who  respect  his  spiritual  character,  and  are  grateful  for  his 
instructions.  He  preaches,  not.exactly  in  the  style  of  Massillon, 
but  in  a  way  which  moves  the  passions  of  uneducated  hearers ; 
and  all  his  influence  is  employed  to  strengthen  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.  To  that  Church  he  becomes  as  strongr 
ly  attached  as  srny  of  the  cardinals,  whose  scarlet  carriages  and 
liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of  the  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  In  this 
WJiy  the  Church  of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the  strength  of 
establishment,  and]  all  the  strength  of  dissent.  Witli  the  utmost 
pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above,  she  has  all  the  energy  of  the 
voluntary  system  below.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  very  recent 
instances  in  which  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  estranged 
from  her  by  the  selfishness,  sloth,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  tl^e  zeal  of  the  begging  friars. 

Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a  place  in  her  system.  To 
devout  women  she  assigns  spiritual  functions,  digpities,  and  ma-^ 
^istracies.  In  our  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved  by  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  the  chance  is, 
that  though  she  may  disapprove  of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony 
of  the  Established  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving  her  name  to 
a  new  schism.  If  a  pious  and  benevolent  woman  enters  the  cells 
of  a  prison,  to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded  of  her 
own  sex,  she  does  so  without  any  authority  from  the  Church. 
No  line  of  action  is  traced  out  fpr  her ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  Or- 
dinary does  not  complain  of  her  intrusion,  and  if  tlie  Bishop 
does  not  shake  his  head  at  such  irregular  benevdeifce.  At 
Rome,  the  Countess^  of  Huntingdon  would  have  a  place  in  the 
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calendar  as  St  Selina^  and  Mrs  Fry  would  be  foundress  and  first 
Superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Oaols. 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  Hd  \i  d^rtain  to  become 
the  head  of  a  formidable  secession.  Place  John  Wesley  at  Rome. 
He  is  certain  to  be  the  first  General  of  a  new  society  deroted  to 
the  interests  and  honour  of  the  Church.  Place  St  Theresa  in 
London.  Her  restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness,  not 
untinctured  with  craft.  She  becomes  the  prophetess,  the  mother 
of  the  faithful,  holds  disputations  With  the  d^ril,  issues  sealed 
pardons  to  her  adorers^  and  lies  in  of  th6  Shiloh.  Place  Joanna 
Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  an  ofder  of  barefooted  Carmel- 
ites, every  one  of  whom  is  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the 
Church : — a  solemn  service' is  consecrated  to  her  memory : — and 
her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water,  strikes  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  who  enters  St  Peter's. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  because  we  believe,  that 
of  the  many  causes  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  her 
safety  and  her  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
chief  was  the  profound  policy  with  which  she  used  the  fanaticism 
of  such  persons  as  St  Ignatius  and  St  Theresa. 

The  Protestant  party  was  now,  indeed,  vanquished  and  hum- 
bled. In  France,  so  strong  had  been  the  Catholic  reaction,  that 
Henry  IV.  found  it  necessary  to  choose  between  his  religion 
and  his  crown.  In  spite  of  his  clear  hereditary  right,  in  spite  of 
his  eminent  personal  qualities,  he  saw  that,  unless  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  could  not  count  on  the  fide- 
lity even  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  whose  impetuous  valour  had 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Ivry.  In  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Southern  Germany,  Catholicism  had  obtained  a  complete  as- 
cendant. The  resistance  of  Bohemia  was  put  down.  The  Pa- 
latinate was  conquered.  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  were  over- 
flowed by  Catholic  invaders.  The  King  of  Denmark  stood  forth 
as  the  Protector  of  the  Refoi'med  Churches  i  he  was  defeated, 
driven  out  of  the  empire,  aiid  attacked  in  his  own  possessions. 
The  armies  of  the  House  of  Austria  pressed  on,  subjugated  Po- 
merania,  and  were  stopped  in  their  progress  only  by  the  ram- 
parts of  Stralsand. 

And  now  again  the  tide  turned.  Two  violent  outbreaks  of 
religious  feeling  in  opposite  directions  had  given  a  character  to 
the  history  of  a  whole  century.  Protestantism  had  at  first  driven 
back  Catholicism  to  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Catholicism 
had  rallied,  and  had  driven  back  Protestantism  even  to  the  German 
Ocean.  Then  the  great  southern  reaction  began  to  slacken,  as 
the  great  northern  movement  had  slackened  before.  The  zeal  of 
the  Cat&olics  became  cool ;  their  union  was  dissolved.  The  par- 
oxysm of  religious  excitement  was  over  on  both  sides.     The  one 
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party  had  degenerated  sis  far  from  the  spirit  of  Loyola^  as  the 
other  from  the  spirit  of  Luther.  During  three  generations,  reli- 
gion had  been  the  mainspring  of  politics.  The  revolutions  and 
civil  wars  of  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Sweden,  the  long  strug- 
gle between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  the  bloody  competition  for 
the  Bohemian  crown,  all  originated  in  theological  disputes.  But 
a  great  change  now  took  place.  The  contest  which  was 
raging  in  Germany  lost  its  religious  character.  It  was  now,  on 
the  one  side,  less  a  contest  for  the  spiritual  ascendency  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  for  the  temporal  ascendency  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  On  the  other,  it  was  less  a  "contest  for  the  reformed 
doctrine  than  for  national  independence.  Governments  began 
to  form  themselves  into  new  combinations,  in  which  community 
of  political  interest  was  far  more  regarded  than  cbmmunity  of 
religious  belief.  Even  at  Rome  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
arms  was  observed  with  very  mixed  feelings.  The  Supreme 
PontiflF  was  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  second  rank,  and  was  an- 
xious about  the  balance  of  power,  as  well  as  about  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth.  It  was  known  that  he  dreaded  the  rise  of  an  uni- 
versal monarchy  even  more  than  he  desired  the  prosperity  of  the 
Universal  Church.  At  length,  a  great  event  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  war  of  sects  had  ceased,  and  that  the  war  of  states 
had  succeeded.  A  coalition,  including  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
and  Catholics,  was  formed  against  the  House  of  Austria.  At  the 
head  of  that  coalition  were  the  first  statesman  and  the  first  war- 
rior of  the  age ;  the  former  a  prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  he  had  put 
down  the  Huguenots — the  latter  a  Protestant  king,  who  owed 
his  throne  to  a  revolution  caused  by  hatred  of  Popery.  The 
alliance  of  Richelieu  and  Gustavus  marks  the  time  at  which  the 
great  religious  struggle  terminated.  The  war  which  followed 
was  a  war  for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  When,  at  length,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded,  it  appeared  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  remained  in  full  possession  of  a  vast  dominion,  which  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
6f  losing.  No  part  of  Europe  remained  Protestant,  except  that 
part  which  had  become  thoroughly  Protestant  before  the  gene- 
ration which  heard  Luther  preach  had  passed  away. 

Sitice  that  time  there  has  been  no  religious  war  between  Ca» 
tholics  and  Protestants  as  such.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
Protestant  England  was  united  with  Catholic  France,  then  go- 
verned by  a  priest,  against  Catholic  Spain.  William  the  Third, 
the  eminently  Protestant  hero,  was  at  the  head  of  a  coalition 
which  included  many  Catholic  powers,  and  which  was  secretly 
favoured  even  by  Rome,  against  the  Catholic  Louis.  In  the 
time  of  Anne,  Protestant  England  and  PiMiestant  Holland  joine<^ 
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•with  Catholic  Savoy  and  Catholic  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  crown  of  Spain  from  one  bigoted  Catholic  to 
another. 

The  geographical  frontier  between  the  two  religions  has  con- 
tinued to  run  almost  precisely  where  it  ran  at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  nor  has  Protestantism  given  Miy  proofs  of  that 
*  expansive  power'  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  But  the  Pro- 
testant boasts,  and  most  justly,  that  wealth,  civilization,  and  in- 
telligence, have  increased  far  more  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  boundary  ;  that  countries  so  little  favoured 
by  nature  as  Scotland  and  Prussia,  are  now  among  the  most 
flourishing  and  best  governed  portions  of  the  world — while  the 
marble  palaces  of  Genoa  are  deserted — while  banditti  infest  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Campania — while  the  fertile  sea-coast  of  the 
Pontifical  State  is  abandoned  to  buflFaloes  and  wild  boars.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protes- 
tant nations — fair  allowance  being  made  for  physical  disadvan- 
tages— have  made  decidedly  greater  progress  than  their  neigh- 
bours. The  progress  made  by  those  nations  in  which  Protes- 
tantism, though  not  finally  successful,  yet  maintained  a  long 
struggle,  and  left  permanent  traces,  has  generally  been  consider- 
able. But  when  we  come  to  the  Catholic  Land,  to  the  part  of 
Europe  in  which  the  first  spark  of  reformation  was  trodden  out  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  and  from  which  proceeded  the  impulse  which 
drove  Protestantism  back,  we  find,  at  best,  a  very  slow  progress, 
and  on  the  whole  a  retrogression.  Compare  Denmark  and  Por- 
tugal. When  Luther  began  to  preach,  the  superiority  of  the  Por- 
tuguese was  unquestionable.  At  presenf,  the  superiority  of  the 
Danes  is  no  less  so.  Compare  Edinburgh  and  Florence.  Edin- 
burgh has  owed  less  to  climate,  to  soil,  and  to  the  fostering  care 
of  rulers  than  any  capital,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  In  all  these 
respects,  Florence  has  been  singularly  happv.  Yet  whoever 
knows  what  Florence  and  Edinburgh  were  in  the  generation  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  and  what  they  are  now,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  some  great  cause  has,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
operated  to  raise  one  part  of  the  European  family,  and  to  depress 
the  other.  Compare  the  history  of  England  and  that  of  Spain 
during  the  last  century.  In  arms,  arts,  sciences,  letters,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  the  contrast  is  most  striking.  The  distinction 
is  not  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  colonies  planted 
by  England  in  America,  have  immeasurably  outgrown  in  power 
those  planted  by  Spain.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Castilian  was  in 
any  respect  inferior  to  the  Englishman.  Our  firm  belief  is,  that 
the  North  owes  its  great  civilization  and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
^oral  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  and  that  the  decay 
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of  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to 
the  great  Catholic  revival. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  final  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  began  to  ap- 
pear the  signs  of  the  fourth  great  peril  of  the  Church  of  Rome* 
The  storm  which  was  now  rising  against  her,  was  of  a  very  differ* 
ent  kind  from  those  which  had  preceded  it.  Those  who  had 
formerly  attacked  her,  had  questioned  only  a  part  of  her  doc- 
trines. A  school  was  now  growing  up  which  rejected  the  whole. 
The  Albigenses,  the  Lollards,  the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists, 
had  a  positive  religious  system,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  it» 
The  creed  of  the  new  sectaries  was  altogether  negative.  They 
took  one  of  their  premises  from  the  Protestants,  and  one  from 
the  Catholics.  From  the  former  they  borrowed  the  principle, 
that  Catholicism  was  the  only  pure  and  genuine  Christianity. 
With  the  latter,  they  held  that  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  system 
were  contrary  to  reason.  The  conclusion  was  obvious.  Two  pro- 
positions, each  of  which  separately  is  compatible  with  the  most 
exalted  piety,  formed,  when  held  in  conjunction,  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  of  irreligion.  The  doctrine  of  Bossuet,  that 
transubstantiation  is  affirmed  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Tillotson,  that  transubstantiation  is  an  absurdity,  when  put  to- 
gether, produced  by  logical  necessity  the  inferences  of  Vol- 
taire. 

Had  the  sect  which  was  rising  at  Paris  been  a  sect  of  mere 
scoffers,  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  would  have  left  deep  traces 
of  its  existence  in  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Europe.  Mere 
negation — mere  Epicurean  infidelity,  as  Lord  Bacon  most  justly 
observes — ^has  never  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  fur- 
nishes no  motiye  for  action.  It  inspires  no  enthusiasm.  It  has 
no  missionaries,  no  crusaders,  no  martyrs.  If  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Holy  Philosophical  Church  had  contented  himself  with 
making  jokes  about  Saul's  asses  and  David's  wives,  and  with 
criticizing  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  same  narrow  spirit  in 
which  he  criticized  that  of  Shakspeare,  the  Church  would  have 
had  little  to  fear.  But  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  compeers  to 
say,  that  the  real  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  the  truth  which 
was  mingled  with  their  errors,  and  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
which  was  hidden  under  their  flippancy.  They  were  men  who, 
with  all  their  faults,  moral  and  intellectual,  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly desired  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
race — whose  blood  boiled  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice—who made  manful  war,  with  every  faculty  which  they 
possessed,  on  what  they  considered  as  abuses — and  who  on 
many  sig^nal  occasions  placed  themselves  gallantly  between  the 
powerful  and  the  oppressed.     While  they  assailed  Christianity 
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fled  from  their  country  to  take  sanctuary  under  the  shade  of 
hostile  altars.  The  churches  were  closed ;  the  bells  were  silent ; 
the  shrines  were  plundered;  the  silver  crucifixes  were  melted 
down.  Buffoons,  dressed  in  copes  and  surplices,  came  dancing 
the  carmagnole  even  to  the  bar^f  the  Convention.  The  bust  of 
Marat  was  substituted  for  the  statues  of  the  martyrs  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  prostitute,  seated  in  state  in  the  chancel  of  Notre 
Dame,  received  the  adoration  of  thousands,  who  exclaimed  that 
at  length,  for  the  first  time,  those  ancient  Gothic  arches  had 
resounded  with  the  accents  of  truth.  The  new  unbelief  was  as 
intolerant  as  the  old  superstition.  To  show  reverence  for  reli- 
gion was  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disaffection.  It  was  not  with- 
out imminent  danger  that  the  priest  baptized  the  infant,  joined 
the  hands  of  lovers,  or  listened  to  the  confession  of  the  dying. 
The  absurd  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was,  indeed,  of 
short  duration ;  but  the  deism  of  Robespierre  and  Lepaux  was 
not  less  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  the  atheism  of  Clootz 
and  Chaumette. 

Nor  were  the  calamities  of  the  Church  confined  to  France. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  attacked  by  all  Europe,  beat  all  Europe 
back,  became  conqueror  in  its  turn  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
Belgian  cities  and  the  rich  domains  of  the  spiritual  electors, 
went  raging  over  the  Rhine  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  war  against  Protestantism, 
Italy  and  Spain  had  been  the  base  of  the  Catholic  operations. 
Spain  was  now  the  obsequious  vassahof  the  infidels.  Italy  was 
subjugated  by  them.  To  her  ancient  principalities  succeeded  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Parthe- 
nopean  republic.  The  shrine  of  Loretto  was  stripped  of  the 
treasures  piled  up  by  the  devotion  of  six  hundred  years.  The 
convents  of  Rome  were  pillaged.  The  tricolored  flag  floated 
on  the  top"  of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  successor  of  St 
Peter  was  carried  away  captiv^  by  t^e  unbelievers.     He  died  a 

{prisoner  in  their  hands ;  and  even  the  honours  of  sepulture  were 
ong  withheld  from  his  remains. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  the^year  1 799^  even  sagacious  ob- 
servers should  have  thought  that,  at  length,  the  hour  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  come.  An  infidel  power  ascendant — the 
Pope  dying  in  captivity — the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  France 
living  in*  a  foreign  country  on  Protestant  alms — the  noblest  edi- 
fices which  the  munificence  of  former  jages  had  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  turned  into  temples  of  Victory,  or  into  ban- 
queting-houses  for  political  societies,  or  into  Theophilanthropic 
chapels — such  signs  might  well  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  that  long  domination. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.     Again  doomed  to  death,  the  milk- 
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white  hind  was  still  fated  not  to  die.  Even  before  the  funeral 
rites  had  been  performed  over  the  ashes  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  a 
great  reaction  had  commenced,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years,  appears  to  be  still  in  progress.  Anarchy  had 
had  its  day.     A  new  order  of  things  rose  out  of  the  confusion — 

,  new  dynasties,  new  laws,  new  titles ;  and  amidst  them  emerged 

the  ancient  religion.  The  Arabs  have  a  fable  that  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built  by  antediluvian  kings,  and  alone,  of  all  the 

I  works  of  men,  bore  the  weight  of  the  flood.     Such  as  this  was 

the  fate  of  the  Papacy,  It  had  been  buried  under  the  great 
inundation ;  but  its  deep  foundations  had  remained  unshaken ; 
and,  when  the  waters  abated,  it  appeared  alone  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  world  which  had  passed  away.  The  republic  of  Holland 
was  gone,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  Great  Council  of 
Venice,  and  the  old  Helvetian  League,  and  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  parliaments  and  aristocracy  of  France.  Europe 
was  full  of  young  creations — a  French  empire,  a  kingdom  of 
Italy,  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Nor  had  the  late  events 
affected  only  territorial  limits  and  political  institutions.  The 
distribution  of  property,  the  composition  and  spirit  of  society,  had, 
through  great  part  of  Catholic  Europe,  undergone  a  complete 
change.     But  the  unchangeable  Church  was  still  there. 

Some  future  historian,  as  able  and  temperate  as  Professor 
Ranke,  will,  we  hope,  trace  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  revival 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  feel  that  we  are  drawing  too 
near  our  own  time  ;  and  that,  if  we  go  on,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  saying  much  which  may  be  supposed  to  indicate,  and  which 
will  certainly  excite,  angry  feelings.  We  will,  therefore,  make 
only  one  observation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  deserving  of  serious 
attention. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  constantly  on  the  decline.  Unbelief  made  extensive 
conquests  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  some 

^'  countries  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy.     The  Papacy  was  at 

length  brought  so  low  as  to  be  an  object  of  derision  to  infidels, 
ana  of  pity  rather  than  of  hatred  to  Protestants.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  fallen  Church  has  been  gradually  rising 
from  her  depressed  state,  and  re-conquering  her  old  dominion. 
No  person  who  calmly  reflects  on  what,  within  the  last  few  years, 

'  has  passed  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  South  America,  in  Ireland,  in 

the  Netherlands,  in  Prussia,  even  in  France,  can  doubt  that  her 

^  power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  is  now  greater  than  it 

was  when  the  *  Encyclopaedia'  and  the  *  Philosophical  Dictionary* 
appeared.     It  is  surely  remarkable,  that  neither  the  moral  revo- 

*  lutioa  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  the  moral  counter-revolution 
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of  the  nineteentli,  should,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  have  added 
to  the  domain  of  Protestantism.  During  the  former  period,  what- 
ever was  lost  to  Catholicism  was  lost  also  to  Christianity ;  during 
the  latter,  whatever  was  regained  by  Christianity  in  Catholic 
countries,  was  regained  also  by  Catholicism.  We  should  naturally 
have  expected  that  many  minds,  on  the  way  from  superstition  to 
infidelity,  or  on  the  way  back  from  infidelity  to  superstition,  would 
have  slopped  at  an  intermediate  point.  Between  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  which  were  main- 
tained at  the  little  supper  parties  of  the  Baron  Holbach,  there  is  a 
vast  interval,  in  which  the  human  mind,  it  should  seem,  might  find 
for  itself  some  resting-place  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the 
two  extremes.  And  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  millions  found 
such  a  resting-place.  Whole  nations  then  renounced  Popery 
without  ceasing  to  believe  in  a  first  cause,  in  a  future  life,  or  in 
the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity.  In  the  last  century,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Catholic  renounced  his  belief  in  the  real  pre- 
sence) it  was  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  renounced  his  belief  in 
the  Gospel  too ;  and  when  the  reaction  took  place,  with  belief  in 
the  Gospel  came  back  belief  in  the  real  presence* 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  deduce  from  these  phenomena 
any  general  law ;  but  we  think  it  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that 
no  dhristian  nation,  which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  ever 
have  adopted  them.  Catholic  communities  have,  since  that  time, 
become  infidel  and  become  Catholic  again }  but  none  has  become 
Protestant. 

Here  we  cloie  this  hasty  sketch  of  one  of  the  ttiost  important 
{portions  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Out  readers  will  have  great 
reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us  if  we  have  interested  them  sufficiently 
to  induce  them  to  peruse  Professor  Ranke's  book.  We  will  only 
eauti^n  them  against  the  French  translation*»~a  performance 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  as  discreditable  to  the  moral  cha* 
l-acteir  of  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds,  as  a  false  affidavit  or 
a  forged  bill  of  exchange  Would  have  been ;  and  advise  them  %6 
Study  either  the  original,  or  the  English  Version  in  which  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  original  are  admirably  preserved. 
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De  Porquet's  Key  to  Spanish  Tresor.     1 2m o.     38.  6d. 

Alfieri's  Italian  and  French  Conversation.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Robson's  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.     12mo.     78.  6d. 

Key  to  Exercises  in  Deliile's  French  Grammar.     12mo.     38. 

Supplement  to  Elementary  Algebra.  By  R.  H.  Wright.  12mo. 
28.  6d. 

Wood's  Algebra ;  with  Lenrd's  Appendix.     8vo.     12«.  6d. 

Antrobus's  Student's  Manual  of  Mercantile  Knowledge.  Post  8?o.  48. 

Elements  of  Algebra.     By  W.  Foster.     18mo.    28.  6d. 

The  Italian  Analyst.     By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Key  to  Ollendorf  8  German  Exercises.     8vo.     7s. 

A  Summary  of  Historical  Facts.     1 2mo.     48. 

De  Porquet's  English  and  Foreign  Ready  Reckoner.    16mo.    2s.  6d. 

Stenography  Remodelled,     ByJ.  Fancutt.     12mo.     5s. 

Church  Scholar's  Reading  Book.     3  vols.  12mo.     ds.  each. 

Spelling  Book  and  Dictionary  on  a  New  Plan.     12mo.    Ss. 

Whitelock's  Manual  of  English  and  German  Conversation.  12mo. 
Ss.  ' 

Greek  and  English,  and  English  and  Greek  Lexicon.  By  G.  Dunbar. 
8vo.  21. 

Clark's  First  and  Second  Book  of  Drawing,  including  Perspective. 
Foolscap.     Is.  6d.  each. 

Chronology  Made  Easy.  .  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cockerton.    12mo.   28.  6d. 

Rev.  J.  Cape's  Course  of  Mathematics.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 
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Gibson's  Etymological  Geography.    2d  edition.     12ma.    4s»  6d. 

PINE   ARTS, 

The  Ornamental  Designs  of  Watteau.  Imperial  folio.  Nos.  6,  7, 
and  8.     Each  58. 

Ditto,  ditto.     Part  IV.     lOs. 

E.  Bunting's  General  Collection  of  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland.  4to. 
1/.  lis.  ad. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Shakspeare  Illustrated.     4to.     15s. 

The  Fine  Arts  in  England.    By  E.  Edwards.     8\ro.    Ss.  6d. 

Hawker  (Col.)  on  Hand  Moulds  for  the  Piano-Forte.    4to.    8s.  6d. 

GARDENING  AND   AGRICULTURE. 

Jackson's  Treatise  on  Agriculture.    Royal  8vo.   ds.  6d. 
Will's  Ready  Reckoner  for  Wheat,  &c.    32mo.    2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Sidney  Hall's  New  General  Atlas.  2d  edition.  Columbian  folio. 
9/.  98. 

A  Geographical  Survey  of  Africa.     By  J.  McQueen.     Bro.    I8s. 
Peter  Parley's  Modern  Atlas  and  Geographical  Tables.    4to.    5s. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  England.    By  Miss  Julia  Corner.     I2mo.    8s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts. 
By  J.  H.  Jesse.     Vols.  HI.  and  IV.     8vo.     288. 

Monstrelet's  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  and  Spain.  New  edition. 
.  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo.     SOs. 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus  in  1838-9.  By 
R.  H.  Kennedy,  M.D.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland.     Vol.  VII.     8vo.     128. 

Genealogia  Antiqua.     By  W.  Berry.     Folio.     lOs.  6d. 

Narrative  of  the  War  in  Affghanistan  in  1838-9.  By  Captain  H. 
Havelock.    2  vols.,  post  8vo.     21s. 

History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Commonwealth  1603-1688.     By  R.  Vaughan.     2  vols.Svo.     168. 

Miss  Julia  Corner's  History  of  Ireland.     Foolscap.     28.  6d. 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
End  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.     By  T.  Keightley.     l2mo.     Gs.  6d. 

Tytler's  Elements  of  General  History.  New  edition.  I  vol.  8vo. 
14s. 

Bodin's  Summary  of  the  History  of  France.   By  Duncan.    18mo.  3s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Commentaries  compiled  from  the  Text  of  Blackstone,  with  the  Altera- 
tions to  the  present  time.    By  J.  B.  Bayly.     Royal  8vo.     28s. 
The  Law  of  Joint  Ownerships.     By  R.  C.  Smith.     12mo.    8s. 
.Eagle's  Tithe  Commutation  Act.     Third  Edition.     12mo.    Ss. 
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Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster.     By  R. 
Lash.     Part  II.     870.     ISs.     Complete  in  one  volume,  283. 
White's  Tithe  Commutation  Act.     3  Vict.  c.  15.     2s. 
Haye's   Introduction    to    Conveyancing.     6th   Edition.     Two    vols. 

Royal  8vo.    2/,  10s. 

Haye's  Elementary  Views  of  Common  Law,  iTses,  See.    8vo.     Ss. 

Lockes  Game  Laws.     2d  Edition.     12mo.     5s. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  9th  Edition.  By  Joseph 
Chitty  and  J.  W.  Hulme.     Royal  8vo.     1/,  lis.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elections.  By  A.  J.  Stephens. 
2  vols.     12mo.     388. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Cases  of  the  Poor-Law  since  the  Act.  By 
W.  G.  Lumley.     8yo.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Refutation  of  the  First  Constabulary  Report.  By  Rev.  C.  D* 
Brereton.     8vo.     78. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  Steara-Engine  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Dr  Lardner.  7th 
Edition.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  aud  America  contrasted. 
By  J.  Montgomery.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel.     By  D.  Mushet.     Royal  8vo.     30s. 

BruflTs  Engineering  Field  Work.     2d  Edition.     8vo.     83.  6d. 

Scott's  Practical  Cotton  Spinner.     8vo.     128.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Dr  Craigie's  Practice  of  Physic.     2  vols.  8vo.     21. 

Ditto,  ditto.     Vol.  II.     l/.'2s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Prostate  Gland.     By  R.  A.  Stafford.    8vo.     Ss. 

Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medic  alnd  Surgical  Association. 
Vol.8.     8vo.     l/,ll8. 6d. 

Retrospect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1840.  By  W.  Braithwaite. 
No.  I.    4s.  6d. 

W.  C.  Spooner's  Treatise  on  the  Foot  and  Leg  of  the  Horse.  Fools- 
cap.    7s.  6d. 

Maternal  Management  of  Children.     By  Dr  T.  Bull.     Foolscap.     7s. 

Dr  Tweedie*«  Library  of  Medicine — Practical  Medicine.  5  vols. 
Post  8vo.     2/,  12s.  6d. 

Dr  Andrew  Blake  on  Delirium  Tremens.     2d  Edition.     8vo.     5s. 

Dr  Clutterbuek  on  the  Proper  Administration  of  Blood- Letting. 
Royal  8vo.     63. 

Acute  Hydrocephalus,  or  Water  in  the  Head.  By  D»  D.  Davis, 
M.D.     8vo.     98. 6d. 

Spinal  Curvature.     By  J.  B.  Semy,  M.D.    Svo;     7s. 

Miiunsell  and  Evanson  on  Diseases  of  Children,  dd  Edition.  Svo. 
12s.  6d. 

S.  C.  De  Lottde  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.    Svo.     12s.  66. 

Observations  im  tlie  Surgical  Practice  of  Paris.  By  W.  O.  Mark-* 
ham,  M.D.    8fo.     ds.  "* 
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Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Strabismus  or  Squint.  By  P.  B. 
Lucas.     8vo.     6s. 

Dr  S.  Ashwell  on  Diseases  of  Women.  Part  I,  Functional  Dis- 
eases.    8vo.     73. 

Dr  Hodgkin*s  Lectures  on  the  Serous  and  Mucous  Membranes. 
Vol.  2,  part  L     12s. 

Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology. 
By  J.  Liebig,  M.D.     Svo.    128. 

Dr  C.  Waller  on  the  Function  and  Diseases  of  the  Womb.    8vo.     9s. 

Dr  Prout  on  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases.     Svo.     SOs. 

Dr  Paine's  Medical  and  J^hysiologlcal  Commentaries.  2  vols.  Royal 
8fo.    368.  ^ 

miscellaneous  literature. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Seventh  edition.  Parts  117, 120,  and  12L 
6s.  each. 

Ditto.     Fortnightly  issue.    Parts  151  to  164.     Ss.  each. 

Ditto.  Monthly  republication,  in  full  cloth,  lettered.  Vol.  XV-II.  to 
XVllI-L     Each  IBs. 

The  Rod  and  the  Gun.  By  J.  Wilson  and  Tom  Oakleigh.  Post 
8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  British  Army  as  it  was,  is,  and  ought  to  be.  By  Lieut.  Col. 
James  Camphell.     Post  8vo.     10s. 

The  Moor  and  the  Loch.     By  J,  Colquhoun.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Continuation  of  the  Narrative  of  Treatment  during  Mental  Derange- 
ment.    By  J.  Perceval.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Table  Talker,  or  Essays  on  Society  and  Literature.  2  vols.  Fools- 
cap.    12s. 

Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus.  By  David 
Salomons.     8vo.     38. 

Darvill  on  the  Race- Horse.     2d  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.     SOs. 

Debrett'a  Peerage.     New  Edition.     By  Collen.     8vo.     30s. 

Debrett*s  Baronetage.     New  Edition.     By  Collen.     8vo.     288. 

•Confectioner  and  Pastry-Cook's  Guide.     By  G.  Read.     Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Needle  Work.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Wilton.  Post 
8vo.     lOs  6d. 

Table  Wit,  and  after-Dinner  Anecdote.     Foolscap.     2s.  6d. 

•Stradling  Correspondence  :  Letters  written  during  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Book  of  Family  Crests.     New  Edition.     2  vols.     12mo.     258. 

Appendix  to  Former  Editions  of  Ditto.     12mo.     48. 

History  of  the  British  Turf.  By  J.  C.  Whyte,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
28s. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Turf.     18mo.     28. 

Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  dd  Edition. 
3  Tols.     4to.     6/,  6s. 

Sir  H.  Davy's  Works.     9  vols.     8vo.     4/.  148.  6d. 

Lieut.  Becher's  Tables  for  Reducing  Foreign  Liner r  Meaaure  into 
English.     First  Series.     8vo.     28, 6d. 
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Nautical  Re-organization  and  Increase  of  the  Trading  Maripe*  By 
Captain  A.  W.  Sleigh.     8vo.    Ss,  <:d. 

Dr  Channing's  Works.     New  Edition.     1  voK     8vo.     9s. 

The  Equestrian,  a  Handbook  of  Horsemanship.    Royal  18mo.    ds.Od* 

A  Manual  of  Commerce.     By  W.  Waterson.     12mo.     58. 

The  Canals  and  Raih-oads  of  the  United  States.  By  H.  S.  Tanner* 
Royal  8vo.     16s.     Abridged  Edition.     Post  870.     78. 6d. 

Theocratic  Philosophy  of  Freemasonry.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver,  D.D. 
8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Ten  Illustrations  of  the  Landslip  in  Devonshire,  with  Notes.  By  Dr 
Buckland.     4to.     2  Is. 

Lyeirs  Principles  of  Geology.    6th  edition.     3  vols.     12mo.    24s. 

Taxidermy,  with  the  Biography  of  Zoologists.  By  W.  Swainson.  Fools- 
cap.    6s. 

Spry  and  Shnckhard's  British  Coleoptera.    8vo.    2Z.  28. 

Portraits  of  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa*  By  Captain 
Harris.     Part  I.     Folio.     21s. 

Jardine*s  Naturalists'  Library,  vol.  29.  Duncan's  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology.    Foolscap.     68. 

Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom.  1  vol.  med.  8vo.  With  500  wooilcnts. 
188.     With  Landseer's  Plates.    24>8. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Treatise  on  Geometry,  and  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  D.  Lard- 
ner,  LL.D.     Foolscap.    6d. 

Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  M<Gauley.  8vo. 
128.  6d. 

Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Lieut.  H.  Raper* 
8vo.     188. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Siege  of  Lichfield,  a  Tale  of  the  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Gresley.     12mo.     Ss. 

Sandron  Hall,  or  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne.  By  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  M.P.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Quadroone;   or  St  Michaers  Day.  3  vols,  post  8vo.   1/.  lis.  6d. 

Annals  of  Humble  Life.     Post  8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Fielding's  Works.     By  Roscoe.     1  vol.  med.  8vo.     16s. 

The  Young  Prima  Donna ;  a  Romance.  By  Mrs  Grey.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Paris  Sketch  Book.     By  Mr  Titmarsh.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2 Is. 

Benevola ;  a  Tale.     Foolscap.     38.  6d. 

Traditions  of  the  Rhine.     By  C.  H.  Knox,  Esq.     Foolscap.    58. 

The  Favourite  of  Nature.  Popular  Library  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Home  Mission,  an  Irish  Story.     12mo.    ds. 

The  Pope,  a  Novel.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     \L  llst  6d. 
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The  Man-at- Arms,  or  Henry  de  Cerons.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  Post 
8ro.     2l8. 

The  Cabin  Boy,  or  Billy  Pitt,     Foolscap.    Ss. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  an  Historical  Romance.  Edited  by  Horace  Smith. 
3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Desultory  Sketches,  and  Tales  of  Barbadoes.     Foolscap.     5s. 

The  Return  to  England.  A  Tale  of  the  4>th  year  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     IBs. 

Nautical  Sketches.     By  H.  Moore,  Jun.     Post  8vo.     78.  6d. 

The  Benevolent  Merchant.     Foolscap.     3s.  6d. 

The  Cashmere  Shawl ;  an  Eastern  Fiction.  By  C.  White.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     i/.  lis.  6d« 

The  Castle  of  Otranto.     Illustrated  Edition.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage ;  a  Novel.  By  Miss  E.  Wallace.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     H..lls.  6d. 

The  History  of  a  Flirt.  Related  by  Herself.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
]/.  lls.6d. 

The  Budget  of  the  Bubble  Family.  By  Lady  Bulwer.  3  vols.  Post 
Svo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Poetry  for  the  People ;  and  other. Poems.   By  R.  M.  Milnes.  8vo.  78. 

Grecian  Drama.     By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Darley.     Svo.     12s. 

Meddlings  with  the  Muse.     By  J.  A.  Simons.     Post  8vo.     7s. 

The  Album  of  Love;  Love  Thoughts.  By  many  Contributors.  12mo. 
5s. 

Songs  of  the  Seasons.    32mo.     2s. 

Griselda ;  a  Drama  from  the  German  of  Halm.  By  Sir  R.  A.  An- 
struther.     12mo.    4<8. 6d. 

The  Honeymoon ;  a  Poem.     By  J.  Fisher.     Foolscap.     3s.  6d. 

Hours  of  Recreation.     Poems  by  a  Village  Curate.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Verses.    By  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  Bart.    Foolscap.    8s.  6d. 

Campbells  Poetical  Works.  New  Edition.  12mo.  with  wood-cuts. 
98.  6d. 

Rosabel  and  Helvetia.     Poems  by  T.  C.  Cathrey.     Post  Svo.     4s. 

Domestic  Affections,  and  other  Poems,    By  Mrs  Hemans.  24mo.   2s. 

E.  N.  Browne's  Erro  ;  a  Romantic  Poem.     Svo.    48. 

Bnrns's  Works,  with  Life.  By  A.  Cunningham.  New  Edition.  1  vol. 
Svo.     18s. 

The  Cherwell  Water-Lily ;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W- 
Faber.     Foolscap.     78. 6d. 

Heber,  Records  of  the  Poor,  and  other  Poems.    By  T.  Ragg.     12mo. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Principles  of  Population,  and  their  Connexion  with  Human  Hap- 
piness.    By  A.  Alison.    2  vols.    8vo.    SOs. 
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Extracts  from  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  the  West  Indies.  Royal 
8vo.     78.  6d. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Poor-Law  Commissioners.     8to.     Gs. 
.  Parliamentary  Speeches  during  the  Session  1840.     8vo.     8s. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.     By  H.  C.  Carey,  (Philadelphia.) 
Parts  3  and  4.     Royal  8vo. 


RELIGIOLTS  SUBJECTS. 

Rev.  W.  Mudge's  Thirty  Sermons.     2d  edition.     Post  8\ro.     7s.  Qd. 

Both  one  in  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Myers.  New  edition. 
13mo.     68. 

Dr  Edward  Hawkins'  Bampton  Lectures.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

New  and  Complete  Concordance  on  the  basis  of  Cruden.  Post  8vo. 
9s. 

Jones*  Collection  of  Twenty-one  Sermons,  in  Welsh.     8vo.     49. 

Decapolis,  an  Essay.     By  D.  £.  Ford.     ISmo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Way  of  Catechising.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Atthill.     18mo.     3s. 

Bishop  Dan.  Wilson's  Seven  Sermons  on  the  Lord  s  Day.  Sd  edition. 
12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Bishop  of  Chester's  Exposition  of  the  General  Epistles.  1  vol.  8vo., 
or  2  vols.  12mo.     9s. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Parochial ia.     18mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Selections  from  Robert  Hall,  with  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  C.  Bad- 
ham.     Foolscap.     6s.  6d. 

Dr  Donne's  Devotions.     New  edition.     Foolscap.     68. 

Christian  Morals.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell.     ]2mo.     5s. 

Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism  for  Diocesan  Schools,  &c.  12mo. 

38. 

Bishop  Patrick  on  Prayer.     18mo.     3s.  6d. 

Scandret  on  Sacrifice.     18mo.    3s.  6d. 

Bishop  Bull's  Sermons.     One  vol.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  O.  A.  Taylor.     Foolscap.     3s. 

.  Faith  and  Practice  of  a  Chnrch  of  England  Man.  New  edition.  18mo. 
38.  6d. 

Detached  Thoughts.     By  the  Widow  of  a  Clergyman.     d2mo.     2s. 

Haberahon's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    2d  edition.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

Rev.  E.  Bather's  Sermons,     Vol.  III.     8vo.     12s. 

Ministerial  First-Fruits ;  or,  Twenty  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Watson.     8vo.     69. 

Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Tucker.     12mo.     58. 

.  Coniolation  for  Christian  Mourners.  By  A.  Thomson,  D.D.  12mo. 
6s. 

Discourses.     By  John  Cameron.     12mo.     4s. 

Treatise  on  Justification.  By  the  Reverend  G.  Holden,  Foolscap. 
3s.  6d. 

Gospel  Extracts  for  Young  Persons.     ISnvo.     3s. 

The  Temple  of  the  Living  God  as  erected  by  the  Apostles,  12mo. 
4s.  A 
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The  Book  of  Popery.     By  J.  Cobbin.     18mo.     23. 

Lectures  on  Ancient  Israel.     By  J.  Wilson.     12mo.     78. 

The  Ritual  of  the  Clioich  Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Tyrrell. 
.12nio.     68. 

Historical  Parts  of  the  01(1  Testament,  with  Notes.     12mo.     69. 
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Art.  I. — History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the 
South  of  France^  from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814..  By 
W.  F.  P.Napier,  C.B.;  Colonel  H.P.  Forty-third  Regiment; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences.  6  Vols. 
8vo.     London:  1828-40. 

/Colonel  Napier  has  now,  by  the  publication  of  his  sixth 
^^  volume,  completed  his  arduous  undertaking^  of  recording  the 
history  of  the  war  which  England  waged  in  tne  Peninsula  for 
six  years  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon.  The  task 
was  difficult ;  the  theme  a  noble  one ;  and  we  may  be  proud 
that  the  great  deeds  of  our  countrymen  have  found  a  worthy 
historian. 

In  the  justificatory  notices  prefixed  to  this  volume,  he  Speaks 
of  his  work  as  one  *  which,  written  honestly  and  in  good  faith 
^  from  excellent  materials,  .has  cost  sixteen  years  of  incessant 
*  labour.'  The  result  of  this  labour  is  a  rare  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  world,  full  of  lessons  of  deep  wisdom  to  men 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  of  every  time  and  country ;  but 
more  especially  fraught  with  instruction  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, illustrating  as  it  does  the  principles  upon  which  this  terrible 
contest  was  undertaken,  and  criticising  with  unsparing  severity 
and  truth  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

To  discover  and  enunciate  the  truth  respecting  this  extraor- 
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dinary  struggle,  required  no  ordinary  sagacity,  no  common 
courage.  Few  men  possess  the  peculiar  knowledge  requisite  to 
judge  of,  and  estimate  the  various  proceedings,  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field,  which  occurred  during  the  continuance  of  this  war ; 
still  fewer  possess  the  courage  and  honesty  needed  to  rec6rd,  amidst 
the  acclaim  of  victory,  in  spite  of  personal  predilections  and 
national  hostilities,  and  with  unvarying  firmness  and  impartiality, 
the  errors,  the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the. failures,  as  well  as  the 
success,  the  wisdom,  and  the  virtu&s,  of  the  many  men  who 
figured  as  actors  in  this  turbulent  and  bloody  drama.  It  is  well 
for  England,  it  is  well  for  the  world,  that  an  historian,  skilled 
in  the  sciences  of  politics  and  war,  and  of  a  lofty  and  severe 
morality,  has  been  l)old  enough  to  apply  himself  to  this  great 
task,  and  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Before  Colonel  Napier  commenced  his  history,  few  persons  had 
any  accurate  conceptions  respecting  either  the  character  of  the 
struggle  which  he  describes,  or  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was 
carried  on.  The  few  who  did  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
were,  from  various  reasons,  unwilling  to  state  it.  Amongst 
these  the  most  marked  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  he,  as 
the  result  has  shown,  was  content  with  the  renown  he  already 
possessed,  and  unwilling,  when  he  desired  rest  from  toil,  to  recall 
the  recollection  of  the  weakness,  folly,  and  treaeb^ry,  by  which 
his  efforts  had  been  cramped,  his  victories  often  rendered  of  no 
avail,  and  bis  final  success  almost  rendered  impossible.  The 
event  was  successful,  and  that  was  enough  :  all  men  were  willing 
to  afford  him  unbounded  admiration  and  applause;  and  he  was 
not  anxious  that  this  admiration  and  applause  should  be  bestowed 
in  consequence  of  a  perfect  conception  of  the  many  extraordinary 
obstacles  which  bis  genius  and  fortitude  enabled  him  to  surmount. 
The  voice  of  truth  was  drowned  by  the  shout  of  victory.  Doubt- 
less, for  the  perscmal  comfort  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  this  was 
a  prudent  course.  For  bis  country  and  for  posterity,  however, 
truth  was  needed  ;  and  even  for  his  own  renown  it  was  not  unim- 
portant The  vulgar  judged  him  by  his  success:  they  who 
thought,  however,  but  who  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  contest,  underrated  his  wortib  \  beeaui^  judging 
him  by  the  means  which  they  fancied  him  to  have  possessed, 
they  deemed  the  result  hardly  adequate  to  those  means.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  lavishly  supplied  with  money,  men,  ^kI 
arms,  by  the  most  lavish  government  the  world  ever  saw  \  that 
he  wielded,  without  let  or  molestation,  the  whole  powers  of 
England,  Portugal  and  Spain ;  that  the  ministry  at  hoa^  were 
his  confiding  and  ardent  supporters  \  that  he  had  merely  to  wish 
ud  t^  have ;  tbat  Portugal,  and  all  that  Portugal  posstased^  was 
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at  his  absolute  disposal ;  and  that  Spain  Was  his  enthusiastie, 
ardent,  gallant  ally — and  that  having,  as  his  obedient  supporters^ 
two  whole  nations  burning  for  independence^  and  ready  with 
patriot  ardour  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  order  to  attain  it — 
having  also  the  finest  army  England  could  furnish,  equipped  with 
all  that  an  army  needed,  it  was  no  marvellous  f^at  of  arms,  slowly 
to  win  his  way  in  six  long  years  from  Lisbon  to  Toulouse^  and 
to  be  finally  successful,  only  because  the  army  of  Napoleon  had 
been  buried  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  true  history  of  his 
difficulties  was  needed  to  obviate  these  objections;  and  now, 
when  this  is  known,  it  is  found  that  a  greater  glory  is  really  his 
due  than  that  which  the  ignorant  muUitude  bestowed  on  him^ 
merely  because  he  was  successful.  But  the  misconception  thed 
prevalent  did  not  solely  attach  to  the  deeds  of  the  successful 
commander.  With  the  vulgar,  success  was  proof  of  merits  and 
failure  proof  of  weakness  and  of  folly.  Thus,  while  Wellington 
became  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  revilings,  contumely,  falsehood, 
and  slander,  alone  were  heard  over  the  glorious  grate  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  But  the  truth,  while  it  places  the  fame  of  the  successful 
general  upon  a  sure  and  permanent  foundation,  rescues  bis 
unfortunate  predecessor  from  unmerited  reproach.  For  they 
who  learn  duly  to  estimate  the  profound  combinations,  the  pre^ 
sci^ice,  energy,  and  fortitude  of  Wellington,  learn  also  that 
Moore  was  gifted  with  a  similar  far-sighted  sagacity ;  that  he 
had  the  same  obstacles  to  combat  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
that  he  saw  clearly  the  difficulties  in  his  path,  aad  the  only 
means  of  removing  them;  that  his  energy,  forethought,  and 
fortitude  were  tasked  as  Wellington's  were  after  him,  and  that 
they  were  equal  to  any  emergency ;  but  that  he  was  sacrificed 
by  the  same  ignorance  which  afterwards  strewed  Wellington^ 
paA  with  thorns,  which  always  thwarted  bis  operations,  and 
more  than  once  had  wellnigh  rendered  all  his  plans  abortive. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  those  who  may  hereafter  have  to  %ht 
the  battles  of  England,  that  all  these  things  should  be  known ; 
it  is  also  for  the  interest  of  the  nation,  that  the  wondrous  errors 
of  our  statesmen  should  be  bared  to  public  view,  and  our  future 
governors  be  saved  from  those  gross  illusions  which  have 
efitailed  ills  i^nomerable  both  on  us  and  our  posterity.  He  who 
hath  done  this,  hath  rendered  no  slight  Or  insignifieant  service 
to  his  country — a  service  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  tteit  few  have 
been  able,  still  fewer  willing,  to  render  it. 

By  posterity  this  work,  (for  to  posterity  it  will  assluredly  de- 
scend,) will  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  an  original  witne^ ; 
and  of  a  witness,  by  his  specific  knowledge  as  well  as  his  personal 
experience,  well  fitted  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  deeds  which 
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he  saw,  and  which  he  describes.*  When  we  say  original  wit- 
ness, we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Colonel  Napier,  or  that  any- 
other  man,  actually  witnessed  all  that  is  related  in  his  work,  but 
that  he  as  a  soldier  was  present  at  many  of  the  actions  he  de- 
cribes;  that  he  was  at  tne  time  acquainted  with  much  of  the 
ground  traversed  by  our  army  during  the  war ;  that  while  the 
war  was  going  on,  he  was  a  careful  and  skilled  observer  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it ;  that  since  its  termi- 
nation he  has  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  many  brave 
men,  both  English  and  French,  who  shared  in  and  have  sur- 
vived the  toils  of  those  memorable  campaigns ;  and  that  he  has  had 
access  to  the  most  important  documents  relating  to  them,  which 
the  commanders  of  both  nations  could  supply.  It  is  these  cir- 
cumstances which  give  to  his  work  its  peculiar  character,  and 
which  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  judge  of  it  by  other  tests  and 
rules  than  those  which  we  apply  to  the  labours  of  the  ordinary 
historian.  The  work  comes  before  us,  both  as  a  work  of  art  and 
a  testimony ;  it  might  fail  in  the  one  capacity,  yet  retain  all  its 
value  in  the  other — but  if  it  justly  challenge  our  admiration  in 
both  characters,  then  will  it  take  its  rank  in  after  times  with 
those  few  but  precious  records  of  antiquity,  wherein  the  writer 
was  an  actor  as  well  as  historian.  The  scholar  in  those  days  being 
well  skilled,  by  the  previous  training  of  his  life,  to  take  part  in 
and  understand  all  that  was  interesting  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
capable  also  of  describing  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  the  scenes  of 
which  he  was  a  witness,  he  was  able,  while  recording  his  testi- 
mony for  the  use  of  future  generations,  to  erect  a  lasting  monument 
to  himself.  Such  a  testimony,  so  recorded,  far  transcends  in 
value  the  labours  of  the  mere  scholastic  historian,  who,  compiles 
his  work  from  narratives  of  other  men.  But  to  this  high  rank,  we 
think.  Colonel  Napier's  history  has  attained.  Judging  his  work  as 
a  testimony,  we  find  that  it  brings  before  us  a  new,  correct,  and 
striking  view  of  a  series  of  transactions  of  importance,  equalling 
any  that  are  recorded  in  the  story  of  mankind.  Looking  at  it  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  demands  our  admiration  as  a  clear,  nervous,  andin- 


*  The  following  passage  occurs  among  some  scattered  <  hiqts '  con- 
tained in  Gibbon's  miscellaneous  works :— <  Thucjdides  and  Guicciardini 
in  the  true  station  for  historians  of  their  own  times.  *  *  Both  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  peace  and  war — ^their  -characters  procured  them 
every  information— had  studied  the  greatest  men  of  their  times — better 
acquainted  with  them  all,  than  each  of  them  was  with  the  others — per- 
sonal knowledge  of  great  men,  the  chief  advantage  of  their  personal  me- 
moirs.'— Vol.  V.  p.  544.  These  observations  will  illustrate  some  of  the 
peculiar  recommendations  of  Colonel  Napier's  labours. 
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teresting  narrative,  enriched  with  profound  and  original  disquisi- 
tions on  the  art  with  which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant,  viz.  that  of 
war,  and  of  which  the  campaigns  he  describes  afford  unequalled 
illustrations.  The  style,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  criticised  by 
some  as  quaint,  by  others  as  florid,  laboured,  and  something  de- 
clamatory ;  but  we  will  confess  that  to  us  it  has  a  charm  which 
disarms  all  criticism.  It  is  original,  it  is  borrowed  from  none, 
like  unto  none;  it  seems  the  honest  outpouring  of  a  man  of 
keen  sensibility  and  chivalrous  temper.  There  is  no  cloudi- 
ness, no  dreaminess  in  it.  It  is  clear,  vigorous,  animated,  and 
impressive.  Many  of  its  phrases  have  already  been  consecrated 
by  public  adoption,  and  have  passed  into  the  language  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Passages,  too,  there  are,  which  already  rest  in  all 
men's  memories ;  to  which  we  daily  recur  with  unabated  pleasure, 
and  which  may  be  quoted  as  among  the  finest  which  our  language 
contains,  of  nervous  and  splendid  description. 

His  accuracy  and  honest  industry,  those  only  can  properly 
appreciate  who  have  patiently  tracked  him  through  the  mass  of 
various  and  heterogeneous  materials  which  compose  the  authori- 
ties for  his  narration,  and  the  observations  grounded  thereon : — *  II 

*  n'est  pas  permis,'  says  Voltaire,  ^  d*ecrire  une  histoire  contem- 
'  poraine,  autrement  qu'en  consultant  avec  assiduite  et  en  con- 

*  irontant  tous  les  temoignages.  II  y  a  des  faits  que  j*ai  vus  par 
^  mes  yeux,  et  d'autres  par  des  yeux  meilleurs.     J'ai  dit  la  plus 

*  exact'e  verite  sur  les  choses  essentielles.'  If  Colonel  Napier 
should  need  a  motto  for  his  work,  one  more  correct  and  appro- 
priate could  not  be  found. 

That,  however,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  this  history,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  is  the  mode  in  which  it  de- 
scribes the  various  military  operations  of  the  many  armies  which 
for  six  years  overran  the  Peninsula.  As  laymen,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  scientific  criticism  with 
which  the  work  abounds — but  this  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  say  :  Colonel  Napier  has  persuaded  us,  whether  correctly  or 
not  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  that  we  now  really  understand 
the  military  transactions  he  describes.  Hitherto,  (that  is,  until 
the  appearance  of  this  history,)  all  narratives  of  warlike  afiiirs 
have  been  unto  us  great  mysteries.*     We  were  obliged  to  be- 


*  <  Quoiqu'  une  des  plus  grandes  beaut^s  de  Cesar  soit  la  clart6,  il  ne 
laisse  pas  d  avoir  bien  des  endroits  obscurs  pour  les  lecteurs  qui  ne  sont 
guerriers.  Je  voudrois  que  M.  le  Chevalier  Folard  nous  eut  donn6  un 
commentaire  militaire  sur  cet  auteur  qui  en  a  bien  plus  besoin  que 
Pol)^be.      S'il  n'y-avoit  que  C^sar  qui  fut  digne  de  nous  donner  sa 
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lieve  with  a  p<Brfect  faith — for  our  reason  was  wholly  passive  5  and 
we  knew  nothing  but  the  results  of  the  operations  described. 
For  ei:ample,  a  Iwittle,  we  were  told,  had  been  fought,  gained  by- 
one  party,  lost  by  another — why  it  was  gained,  why  it  was  lost^ 
might  be  manifest  to  the  learned  military  reader;  but  to  us,  who 
have  ever  pursued  a  peaceful  tenor  of  life,  such  attempts  at  de- 
scription have  always  proved  exceedingly  perplexing.      From 
this  perplexity    Colonel   Napier    has    certainly  relieved  us — 
we  fancy,  at  least,  that  we  now  know  something  of  the  lead- 
ing  principles   of  scientific   warfare — and  that,  to  understand 
the   general  merits  and  failures  in  a  campaign,  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  a  practised  soldier.     The  great  princi- 
ples of  warfare,  as  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  him,  seem  to  form 
a  coherent  and  intelligible  system ;— a  system,  too,  which  in  all 
Hges  must  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  same,  no  matter  how 
much  the  inere  instruments  of  warfare  may  have  changed,  be- 
cause   in    all    cases    it    is    masses  of  men   that  wield    them. 
Whether  it  be    Hannibal  or  Napoleon,  Csesar  or  Wellington 
who  leads,  whether  it  be  the  pilum  or  the  musket  which  the 
soldier  uses,  the  same  necessities  preside  over  the  destinies  of  all ; 
the  same  obstacles  obstruct  the  path  to  success ;  and  the  same 
forethought,  patience,  provident  combinations,  and  happy  divina- 
tions of  genius,  are  required  to  secure  the  ever  fleeting  form  of 
victory.     We  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  perusal  of  this 
work  will  make  any  man  a  soldier ;  but  we  do  mean  that  any 
man  may  learn  from  hence  why  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were 
great  commanders.     He  may  be  made  to  understand  wherein 
their  greatness  lay — knowing  what  difficulties  they  encountered, 
what  means  they  employed  to  insure  success,  what  capacity, 
mental  and  moral,  their  mighty  exploits  demanded,  he  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  their  real  merit,  without  the  aid  of  that  falla- 
cious test  of  worth,  success.     It  is  this  peculiar  excellence  that 
makes  us  feel  that,  next  to  his  own  great  deeds,  the  proudest 
monument  yet  reared  to  the  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
this  searching  history  of  his  exploits. 

To  the  author  himself,  however,  renown  will  come  not  un- 
mixed with  alloy.     The  truth,  while  it  has  exalted  the  really 


propre  histoire,  iln'y-avoit  gueres  que  M.de  Folard  que  eut  du  commenter 
Ce^ar/ — GibboJi,  MiscelL  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  410.  Colonel  Napier's 
History  qf,  and  Commentary  upon,  the  acts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
wili  latere  nothing  for  posterity  to  desire.  A  soldier  has  skilfully  de- 
^ibl^  wbat  a  soldier  skilfully  performed  ;  and  a  layman  can  aoeurately 
appr^eif^te  iim  merits  hpth  of  the  warrior  and  his  historian. 
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freat,  has  disturbed  and  destroyed  the  reputation  of  many  who 
ave  hitherto  claimed  reward  and  approbation,  in  consequence  of 
the  successful  issue  of  the  great  struggle  with  Napoleon.  The 
unflinching  manner  in  which  the  truth  has  been  told ;  the  un- 
tiring industry  with  which  what  was  unworthy  is  exposed  ;  the  sa- 
{facity  with  which  each  event  has  been  traced  to  its  source,  and  in 
ts  consequences — all  these,  the  great  merits  of  the  work  itself, 
have  necessarily  raised  up  for  its  author  a  host  of  powerful,  clam- 
orous, and  vindictive  enemies.  Their  malice  will,  perhaps,  disturb 
his  repose,  though  hitherto  their  efforts  have  only  served  to  illus- 
trate the  accuracy,  the  diligence,  and  the  fairness  of  him  whose 
veracity  and  judgment  they  have  attempted  to  impugn.  Th^ 
very  violence  of  tnese  attacks,  their  number,  and  their  malignity, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  worth  and  authority  of  the  work 
Itself.  The  vindications  which  they  have  called  forth,  have  na- 
turally described  the  various  sources  from  whence  Colonel  Napier 
derived  his  information.  The  excellence  of  these  has  thus  been 
made  manifest,  and  the  conclusions  strengthened  which  have 
been  drawn  from  the  information  thus  derived ;  and  in  truth  this 
explanation  was  necessary.  Upon  any  less  authority  than  those 
cited,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  have 
given  credence  to  the  many  expositions  which  these  volumes 
contain  of  the  ignorance,  tne  folly,  the  indolence,  the  childish 
incapacity,  and  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  many  of  our  rulers 
at  home,  and  the  falsehood  of  some  of  their  agents  abroad — 
neither  could  we,  without  the  overwhelming  evidence  here 
adduced,  have  believed  what  is  now  not  merely  asserted,  but 
proved,  of  the  vanity,  the  cowardice,  the  hopeless  imbecility, 
the  insane  arrogance,  the  restless,  intriguing,  false,  and  treacher- 
ous spirit  of  our  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies  in  this  war. 
Verily  after  this  we  may  again  exclaim,  *  With  how  little  wisdom 
*  is  this  world  governed!'  So  wholesome  a  truth  it  is  well  at  all 
seasonable  times  to  set  forth  and  illustrate ;  and  this  history  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  pithy  apothegm  of  the  wise  man,  so  bold 
and  startling,  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  any  necessity,  even 
though  it  disturb  the  repose  the  author  so  well  deserves,  which 
forces  him  to  detail  his  evidence,  and  set  out  the  array  of  his  au- 
thorities. He  thus  is  able  to  compel  in  place  of  soliciting  belief 
— and,  however  painful  assent  may  be,  doubt  is  impossible.  The 
lesson  is  too  useful  to  be  left  unsupported,  or  taken  upon  trust ; 
and  our  satisfaction  is  therefore  proportionally  great,  when  we 
see  that  for  coming  generations  scepticism  there  can  be  none. 
To  them  it  will  appear  but  too  plain,  that  this  terrible  contest, 
fraught  with  suffering  to  England  for  many  years  yet  to  come, 
was  entered  intQ  recklessly,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  over- 
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"wlielmmg  obligations  which  the  war  entailed  upon  us;  that  it 
was  conducted  in  the  same  ignorance,  without  providence,  with- 
out economy;  that  waste  and  want  went  hand  in  hand;  that 
boundless  extravagance  was  shown,  where  the  utmost  frugality 
would  have  been  wisdom ;  and  that  a  niggard  parsimony  existed, 
where  alone  a  generous  expenditure  would  have  been  useful. 
To  them  also  it  will  be  evident,  that  to  the  ministers  of  England 
the  state  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  was  as  utterly  unknown  as 
is  the  condition  of  the  most  distant  province  of  China  at  this 
moment;  that,  being  determined  to  believe  that  Spain  was 
peopled  by  a  race  of  heroes,  and  that  every  mob  in  the  Penin- 
sula was  an  invincible  army,  they  shut  their  ears  to  the  unwel- 
come information  sent  by  the  most  sagacious  of  their  com- 
manders and  diplomatic  agents;  while  they  gave  unbounded^  cre- 
dence to  every  idle  rhapsody  of  every  interested  informant,  who 
exalted  the  patriotism,  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and  resources  of 
the  Spanish  people  !  That  millions  of  our  wealth,  and  thousands 
of  our  countrymen,  were  sacrificed  to  this  vain  idol  of  Spanish 
glory ;  and  that  at  length  the  very  safety  of  England, 'brought 
to  imminent  hazard  by  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  faction  and  of 
factious  ministers,  depended  upon  the  fortitude,  sagacity,  and 
good  fortune  of  one  man  alone — and  that  man  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  that  he  directing,  and  being  assisted  by  the  in- 
domitable courage  and  energy  of  an  English  army,  and  favoured, 
too,  by  the  fortune  which  had  deserted  the  great  captain  of  the 
age,  saved  us  from  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  brought  the  bloody 
contest  to  a  successful  issue.  AH  these  things  posterity  will  now 
Icnow;  and  knowing,  they  will  render  ample  homage  to  him, 
through  whose  industry^  honesty,  and  ability,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  attain  this  salutary  knowledge. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  well  for  themselves,  for  us/  and 
for  the  generations  yet  to  come,  if  the  people  of  England  had 
properly  appreciated  the  nature  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon  ; 
the  real  object  of  those  by  whom  it  was  begun  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  that  object, 
suc^  as  it  was,  could  be  attained.  Had  they  once  known  the 
worthlessness  of  the  thing  sought,'  and  the  many  and  great  sacri~ 
fices  that  were  needed  before  it  could  be  acquired,  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  engage  in  so  costly  a  struggle ;  and  we  should 
not  now  be  groaning  under  the  burdens  entailed  on  us,  by  the 
wasteful  extravagance  that  was  the  fashion  throughout  this  un- 
necessary contest. 

Unhappily  for  the  mterest  of  Spain  herself,  and  of  the  world  at 
large,  Napoleon's  aggression,  although  if  submitted  to  it  would 
doubtless  nave  been  the  cause  of  immense  and  lasting  benefit 
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to  the  Spanish  people,  was  yet  a  grossly  unjust  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  an  independent  nation,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty.  Tainted  by  treachery  at  the  very 
outset,  Tiis  proceedings  towards  Spain  ever  after  were  attended 
by  a  fatal  destiny — all  the  good  that  he  intended  was  frustrated, 
and  of  no  avail ;  his  liberal  views  became  suspected  of  all  men, 
and.  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  ignorance  that  he  sought  to 
dispel,  became  hallowed  in  the  sight  of  mankind ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion which  followed,  though  really  the  offspring  of  the  darkest 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  despotism,  yet  appeared  a  sanctified  and 
holy  cause,  and  his  rule  a  great  national  wrong  : — 

<  This  state  of  affairs  (viz.  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prince  of  Peace)  drew  the  French  Emperor's  attention  to- 
wards the  Pepinsula ;  and  a  chain  of  remarkable  circumstances,  which 
fixed  it  there,  induced  him  to  remove  the  reigning  family,  and  place  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  thought  that  the  people  of 
that  country,  sick  of  an  effete  government,  would  be  quiescent  under 
such  a  change ;  and,  although  it  should  prove  otherwise,  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  his  own  fortune,  unrivalled  talents,  and  vast  power,  made 
him  disregard  the  consequences,  while  the  cravings  of  his  military  and 
political  system,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and,  above  all,  the  temptations  offered  by  a  miraculous 
folly,  which  outran  even  his  desires,  urged  him  to  a  deed  that,  well  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  would  have  proved  beneficial ;  but 
being  enforced  contrary  to  their  wishes,  was  unhallowed  either  by  justice 
or  benevolence. 

<  In  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  others, 
he  commenced  this  fatal  project.  Founded  in  violence,  and  executed 
with  fraud,  it  spread  desolation  through  the  finest  portions  of  the  Penin- 
sula, was  calamitous  to  France,  destructive  to  himself;  and  the  conflict 
between  his  hardy  veterans  and  the  vindictive  race  he  insulted,  assumed 
a  character  of  unmitigated  ferocity,  disgraceful  to  human  nature — for  the 
Spaniards  did  not  fail  to  defend  their  just  cause  with  hereditary  cruelty, 
while  the  French  army  struck  a  terrible  balance  of  barbarous  actions.  Na- 
poleon observed  with  surprise  the  unexpected  energy  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  bent  his  whole  force  to  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  while 
England,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peninsula,  employed  all. her  re- 
sources to  frustrate  his  efforts.  Thus  the  two  leading  nations  of  the 
world  were  brought  into  contact  at  a  moment  when  both  were  disturbed 
by  angry  passions,  eager  for  great  events,  and  possessed  of  surprising 
power.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

Charles  IV.  at  this  time  reigned  in  Spain;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  his  race,  was  at  enmity  with  his  eldest 
son,  afterwards  too  well  known  as  Ferdinand  VII.,  then  Prince 
of  Asturias.  The  prince  hating  his  father's  favourite^  Godoy,  and 
instigated  by  the  advice  of  his  own,  the  canon  Escoiquez,  wrote 
to  Napoleon  on  the  11th  of  October  1807,  soliciting  his  inter- 
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ferenee,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor's  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Charles  denounced 
his  son  to  the  Emperor,  accusing  him  of  treason,  and  of  an  at^ 
tempt  to  assassinate  his  own  mother. 

Napoleon,  thus  made  arbiter  between  these  contending  parties, 
turned  their  disputes  to  his  own  profit.  A  seciret  treaty  andcon- 
vention  were  concluded  between  him  and  the  Spanish  king  at 
Fontainbleau — the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  dispossess 
the  House  of  Braganza  of  the  throne  of  Portugal ;  to  erect  a 
principality  for  Godoy  out  of  the  dismembered  provinces  of  that 
kingdom ;  to  divide  her  American  dominions  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  to  create  a  new  kingdom  for  the  lately  dispossessed 
King  of  Etruria;  and  to  place  the  central  provinces,  together  with 
the  town  of  Lisbon,  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
France,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  was  to  employ  25,000  in- 
fantry and  3000  cavalry — Spain,  24,000  infantry,  20  guns,  and 
SOOO.cavalry. 

Such  was  the  project — nefarious  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  well 

as  of  France  ;  but  the  first  punishment  for  the  fraud  fell  on  Spain. 

Napoleon,  under  pretext  of  fulfilling  this  iniquitous  treaty,  was 

enabled  to  fill  Spain  with  bis  troops — to  occupy  her  fortresses — 

.  in  fact,  to  take  military  possession  of  the  country. 

The  disputes  of  the  reigning  family  assisted  him  in  his  at- 
tempts. Their  quarrels  at  length  excited  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  public  tumults  followed.  Charles  abdicated  the 
throne,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King,  and  the  people  rejoiced. 
Their  joy  was  shortlived.  Murat  at  the  head  of  the  Freirch 
forces  reached  Madrid.  The  old  King  declared  that  his  abdica- 
tion had  been  forced,  and  again  appealed  to  Napoleon,  Ferdi- 
nand himself,  determined  personally  to  communicate  with  the 
Emperor,  set  out  for  Bayonne,  where,  having  arrived,  he  found 
himself  in  reality  a  prisoner*  The  King  followed,  and  also  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Hereupon  the  indignation 
of  the  Spanish  people  rose  to  a  sudden  pitch  of  fury.  Tumults 
broke  out  in  Madrid,  and  a  violent  and  bloody  attack  was  made 
upon  the  French  troops. 

<  The  commotion  of  the  2d  of  May  was  the  foTerunner  of  insurrection 
in  every  part  of  Spain,  few  of  which  were  so  honourable  to  the  actors  as 
that  of  Madrid.  Unprincipled  villains  hailed  the  opportunity  of  directing 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  turned 
the  unthinking  fury  of  the  people  against  whomsoever  it  pleased  them  to 
rob  or  to  destroy.  Pillage,  massacres,  assassinations,  cruelties  of  the  most 
revolting  kind  were  every  where  perpetrated,  and  the  intrinsic  goodness 
of  the  cause  was  disfigured  by  the  enormities  committed  at  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Badajos,  and  other  places,  but  chiefly  at  Valencia,  pre-eminent  in  barba- 
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fitj  at  a  momeiit  when  all  were  barbarotis.  The  first  burst  of  popular 
feeling  being  thus  misdirected,  and  the  energy  of  the  people  wasted  in 
assassinations,  lassitude  and  fear  succeeded  to  the  insolence  of  tumult  at 
the  approach  of  real  danger ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  shine  in  the  work  of 
butchery,  and  another  to  establish  that  discipline  which  can  alone  sustain 
the  courage  of  a  multitude  in  the  hour  of  trial/ — (Vol.  i.  p.  27,  28.) 

While  the  country  was  in  this  state  of  tumult  and  confusion^ 
strange  events  occurred  at  Bayonne.     Charles  was  restored  to 
his  throne,  and  proclaimed  at  Madrid,     Murat  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  his  appointment,  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Council  of  Castile,  was  also  proclaimed  in  the 
capital.    But  in  five  days  after,  Charles  again  resigned  his  crown, 
when  he  and  his  son  Ferdinand  *  were  consigned,  with  large  pen- 
*  sions,  to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life/     The  throne  being 
vacant.  Napoleon  assumed  the  right  to  fill  it.  A  pretended  elec- 
tion, however,  took  place  by  the  Council  of  Castile  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Madrid  ;  but  none  were  deceived  by  this  pretence  : 
and  although  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  nominally  the  elected  King  of 
Spain,  all  men  knew  and  said,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
solely  by  the  will  of  his  brother,  the  French  Emperor ;  that  the 
Spanish  people  had  not  been  consulted ;  that  their  wishes  and 
feelings  nad  been  wholly  disregarded ;  and  that  insult  and  wrong 
were  both  heaped  on  them  by  this  violent  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance.    *  An  Assembly  of  Notables'  had  been  assembled  at 
Bayonne  by  Napoleon,  in  order  that  they  might  accept  Joseph 
as  their  King,  and  decree  a  constitution  which  the  Emperor  had 
framed.     They  did  both ;  and  swore  to  maintain  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument  which  they  pretended  voluntarily  to  have  received. 

*  The  new  constitution  was  calculated  to  draw  forth  all  the  resources 
of  Spain  ;*compared  to  the  old  system  it  was  a  blessing,  and  it  would 
have  been  received  as  such  under  different  circumstances  ;  but  now  arms 
were  to  decide  its  fate,  for  in  every  province  the  cry  of  war  had  been 
raised.  In  Catalonia,  in  Valencia,  in  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Galicia, 
and  the  Asturias,  the  people  were  gathering,  and  fiercely  declaring  their 
determination  to  resist  French  intrusion.  Nevertheless  Joseph,  appa- 
rently contented  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  ninety-one  Notables,  and 
trusting  to  the  powerful  support  of  his  brother,  crossed  the  frontier  on 
the  9th  of  July,  and  on  the  i2th  arrived  at  Vittoria.  The  inhabitants, 
still  f  ememberiqg  the  journey  to  Bayonne,  seemed  disposed  to  hinder  his 
entrance ;  but  their  opposition  did  not  break  out  into  actual  violence,  and 
the  next  morning  he  continued  his  progress  by  Miranda  del  Ebro,  Bre- 
viesca,  Burgos,  and  Buitrago.  The  20th  of  July  he  entered  Madrid,  and 
on  the  24th  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  tbe  Indies,  with  all 
the  solemnities  usual  upon  such  occasions,  thus  making  bimself  the  enemy 
of  eleven  millions  of  people,  the  object  of  a  nation's  hatred.  With  a 
strange  accent,  and  from  the  midst  of  foreign  bands,  he  called  upon  a 
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£erce  and  haughty  race  to  accept  of  a  constitution  which  they  did  not 
understand,  and  which  few^  of  them  had  ever  heard  of;  his  only  hope  of 
success  resting  on  the  strength  of  his  brother's  arms,  his  claims  upon  the 
consent  of  an  imbecile  monarch,  and  the  weakness  of  a  few  pusillanimous 
nobles,  in  contempt  of  the  right  of  millions  now  arming  to  oppose  him. 
This  was  the  unhallowed  part  of  the  enterprise ;  this  it  was  that  ren- 
dered his  offered  constitution  odious,  covered  it  with  a  leprous  skin,  and 
drove  the  noble-minded  few  from  the  pollution  of  its  touch/ — (Vol.  i.  p.  3 1 .) 

The  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people  to  this  aggression  of 
Napoleon  upon  their  independence  as  a  nation,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe  ;  and  gave  hopes  to  the. English  ministry  of 
being  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  French  emperor,  which,  seem- 
ing to  be  struck  for  freedom,  should  have  force  to  weaken,  if  not 
destroy  him.  The  war  against  France  had  now  raged  for  many 
years ;  it  was  in  reality  a  war  of  old  and  established  institutions 
against  the  increasing  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  threatened 
those  institutions  with  great  change  if  not  utter  destruction. 
Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  had  started  forward  to  sup- 
press this  rising  spirit  of  enquiry  and  reformation,  was  the  do- 
minant portion  of  the  English  aristocracy.  National  and  long- 
established  hostility  favoured  their  views ;  and  they  were  able  to 
persuade  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  war  was  a  war  for  freedom, 
for  truth,  and  for  justice.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  a 
strong  demand  bad  arisen  in  England  for  reform  in  our  institu- 
tions. This  demand  was  not  made  by  the  suiOFering  poor  of  the 
nation,  but  came  from  a  large  and  powerful  country  party,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  body  of  the  mercantile  classes.  All  these  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  contest  which  separated  England  from 
her  colonies  in  America ;  and  all  believed  that  great  disaster  to 
have  resulted  from  the  faulty  constitution  of  the  representation  of 
the  country.  Every  year  added  strength  to  these  demands,  until 
at  length  the  bright  vision  of  the  French  Revolution  arose,  awak- 
ening hopes  of  happy  days  to  come  for  the  world  as  well  as  for 
France.  The  reforming  party  in  England,  fired  by  the  example 
of  our  now  seemingly  free  and  enlightened  neighbours,  pressed  for- 
ward in  their  schemes  of  amelioration,  and  demanded  that  England 
should  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race  of  improvement.  Un- 
fortunately the  excesses  which  soon  followed  in  France,  enabled 
the  dominant  party  in  England  to  join  and  assist  the  confederate 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  sober  and  the  timid  portion  of  the 
English  nation  trembled  at  the  violence  and  insecurity  which  exist- 
ed in  France  ;  they  dreaded  lest  the  same  scenes  should  be  acted 
here ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dire  calamity,  they,  at  the  cry 
and  instigation  of  their  rulers,  rushed  headlong  into  war  with 
France  and  French  principles.     They  were  taught  to  believe 
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that  they  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  ra*- 
tional  freedom;  that  France  was  intent  on  spreading  anarchy 
and  confusion,  in  order  to  extend  her  influence  and  increase  her 
power ;  that  her  declarations  of  moderation,  and  demands  for  peace 
and  friendship,  were  but  deceitful  and  dangerous  pretences,  made 
to  cloak  her  daring  ambition,  and  to  lull  us  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  into  a  fatal  security.  When  the  tide  of  war  rolled  from, 
instead  of  towards  France ;  when  her  armies  became  victorious, 
and  defence  was  succeeded  by  attack ;  when  nation  after  nation 
was  subdued,  and  every  hour  brought  fresh  accounts  of  her 
successes  and  her  acquisitions,  the  fears  of  the  English  na- 
tion seemed  justified.  -  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  forgotten 
or  lost  sight  of,  and  each  separate  act  of  French  attack  was  look- 
ed at  by  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sions on  France  which  had  roused  her  energies  first  to  defence 
and  then  to  conquest.  Thus,  from  day  to  day,  fresh  fuel  was 
add^d  to  nourish  the  already  burning  hatred  that  raged  between 
the  two  people;  and  when  at  length  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Spain 
bythe  armies  of  France,  did  really  list  truth  and  justice  and  freedom 
against  her,  eager  indeed  were  the  rulers  of  England  to  unite 
the  cause  of  Spain  with  their  own,  and  thus  to  give  their  hostility 
to  France  and  her  victorious  leader,  the  character  of  a  just  and 
holy  war  for  liberty  and  independence.  Hitherto,  spite  of  the 
sophistry  which  had  imposed  on  the  fears  of  the  English  people, 
this  grace  was  wanting  to  their  cause.  It  was  but  too  certain 
that  they  had  rashly  interfered  in  the  internal  commotions  of  an 
independent  people ;  who,  driven  by  long  suffering  to  attempt  the 
reform  of  a  degrading  and  despotic  system,  were,  in  the  very 
throes  and  convulsions  of  their  changed  system,  assailed  from 
without  by  those  who  trembled  for  the  abuses  by  which  they 
themselves  were  supported.  It  was  but  too  certain  that 
England  joined  a  league  of  despots  against  a  people  striving 
to  be  free.  It  is  also  true  indeed  that  the  follies,  the  terrible 
excesses,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  calamities 
sufficient,  it  might  have  been  thought,  for  France  to  suffer,  were 
the  pretexts  by  which  the  allied  monarchs  covered  their  own  selfish 
designs.  For  England,  however,  who  had  ever  maintained 
her  right  to  settle  for  herself,  and  by  herself,  her  own  internal 
affairs,  this  was  no  excuse.  When  Louis  the  XIV.  endeavoured 
to  replace  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne  from  which  they  had  twice 
been  driven,  loud  and  vehement  were  the  denunciations  of  Eng- 
land upon  his  violation  of  their  national  independence.  The 
attempt  under  George  III.  to  thrust  the  Bourbon  dynasty  upon 
France,  was  equally  a  breach  of  national  rights,  and  a  violation 
of  the  very  principles  for  which  for  ages  we  had  ourselves  been 
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contending.  Tbid  original  sin  elung  to  our  hostility  through- 
out ; — ^we  bad  joined  a  league  of  despots  ^  against  a  people 
struggling  to  he  free.  If  that  nation^  having  repelled  the 
invasion  of  her  territory,  carried  war  into  the  dominions  of 
those  who  had  wantonly  attacked  her — if  victory  heralded  her 
efforts,  and  conquest  followed,  how  were  we  thereby  justified  ? 
Fear  might  then  blind  the  judgment  of  the  country;  but  notkr 
when  the  danger  has  passed  away,  and  a  long  peace  has  succeeded 
to  those  bloody  struggles,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
in  injustice  was  this  war  undertaken ;  and  that,  however  much  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  times  might  apparently  modify  its 
character — it  was  a  struggle  begun  and  continued  in  order 
to  maintain  the  rulers  of  mankind  free  from  any  effective 
responsibility  to  the  governed.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Spanish  war  kept  all  this  out  of  view.  On  a  sudden,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  injured  and  complaining 
party.  We  were  no  longer  the  aggressors  upon  the  liberties  of 
others,  but  the  generous  ally  of  an  oppressed  and  injured  people 
— no  longer  were  we  the  wanton  meddlers  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  an  independent  nation,  but  nobly  endeavouring  to  vindicate 
for  Spsun  and  Portugal  that  power,  as  independent  nations,  of 
governing  themselves,  which  we  had  denied  to  France.  Such 
was  the  character  given  to  the  contest  by  Engltmd ;  and,  looking 
only  to  the  outward  show  of  things,  thus  it  appeared  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  But  in  truth,  as  was  in  the  end  seen, 
the  contest  was  the  same  as  before.  Napoleon  was,  indeed,  an 
unjust  aggressor  upon  the  national  independence  of  Spain;  but 
we  did  not  come  to  maintain  the  liberties  thus  attacked : — ^we 
were  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  contest,  on  the  side  of  esta- 
blished institutions  warring  against  all  change.  We  attacked 
Napolecm  in  Spain,  not  because  he  was  unjust  to  SpcdCn ;  but 
because  his  injustice  had  made  a  whole  people  his  enemies,  and 
rendered  him  vulnerable  by  our  assault.  The  banner  that  we 
raised,  though  it  was  the  national  banner  of  Spain,  was  also  that 
of  bigotry  and  despotism — with  freedom  and  toleration  on  our 
lips,  we  were  struggHi^  in  support  of  the  unmixed  despotism  of 
the  ancient  monarchy,  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church.  .  The  enthusiasm  of  the  English 
people  was  aroused  in  fovour  of  Spain,  because  the  contest  ap- 
peared between  a  gallant  people  fighting  for  freedom,  and  a 
powerful  and  treacherous  invader ;  but  the  English  ministry  well 
understood,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  her  general  never 
lost  sight  of,  the  true  character  of  the  contest.  Napoleon,  by  his 
constitution,  offered  to  the  Spanish  nation  much  that  all  enlighl- 
ened  Spaniards  desifed.     They  refused  the  profiered  gift,  how- 
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ever,  because  it  compromised  their  national  independenee — and 
rose  in  arms  to  expel  the  intrusive  monarch  whom  he  had  set  over 
them.  But  the  opposition  to  Napoleon  was  not  all  of  this  cfaa- 
racter-'-the  idle  and  dissolute  noble  also  rose  in  arms^  because  the 
constitution  offered  destroyed  many  of  his  most  mischievous 
privileges;  and  the  pries^  too,  roused  himself  to  expel  the 
monarch  and  the  constitution  which  he  brought;  for  that  consti- 
tution abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  reduc^  the  Church  from 
being  the  mistress,  to  be  the  servant  of  the  State.  The  sym- 
pathy of  England's  rulers  was  with  the  two  last,  but  thai  of  her 
people  with  the  first  class  of  Napoleon's  opponents  ;  and  we  shall 
find  that,  before  the  contest  was  over,  these  things  became  mani- 
fest to  the  rulers  of  Spain; — we  shall  be  startled  by  finding 
the  English  general,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  as  a  con- 
queror, warning  the  ministry  of  England  to  be  prepared  for  a 
war  with  the  very  ally  for  whom  we  were  ostensibly  engaged ; 
and  England  saved  from  this  war  only  by  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  Napoleon. 

Such,  then,  was  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  war.  What  was  the 
character  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  to  be  waged  ?  There 
were  on  the  one  side.  Napoleon  with  above  four  hundred  thou- 
sand trained  soldiers,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Spanish  nation  ; 
on  the  other,  there  were  the  people  of  Portugal  and  of  Spaini 
and  the  army  of  England* 

Withdrawing  our  attention  for  the  present  from  the  jfiature  of 
the  contest  as  we  have  just  described  it^  and  the  ultimate  views 
of  the  separate  parties  engaged,  we  will  consider  only  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  allied  powers  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal— namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula ; 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  those  who  sought 
to  attain  it,  making  efficiency  towards  the  end  in  view  our  sole 
test  of  worth.  One  of  the  great  excellences  of  Colonel  Napier's 
work,  is  his  just  appreciati<m  of  this  merit.  The  mode  in  which 
be  has  singled  out  and  separated  the  efforts  of  each  nation,  and 
shown  their  exact  influence  upon  the  general  result,  has  freed  the 
whole  subject  from  the  confusion  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
buried,  and  taught  us  to  whom  the  real  honour  is  due  of  ac- 
complishing this  gigantic  and  perilous  undertaking. 

The  cause  immediately  involved  was  that  of  Spain ;  so  that 
Spain,  her  resources,  and  her  exertions,  were  necessarily  the  first 
great  subject  of  consideration  for  those  who  were  to  risk  blood 
and  treasure  in  her  defence.  But  they  whose  duty  \t  was  cai^e- 
fuliy  to  have  enquired  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish 
people — ^to  have  learned  their  views,  wishes,  and  capacities — paid 
little  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  the  nation,  but  sought  in 
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their  own  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  accurate  estimate  of  the 
power  of  their  new  ally.  The  fierce  and  general  outbreak  of  the 
various  towns  of  Spain,  induced  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
resistance  which  that  enthusiasm  threatened,  would  of  itself  be 
sufiicient  to  cast  the  usurper  forth  from  the  soil  which  he  had  so 
rashly  dared  to  pollute.  Exaggeration  being  favourably  received 
by  those  in  high  places,  was  quickly  and  unsparingly  employed, 
until  the  whole  people  of  England,  from  the  minister  down  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  credulous  dupe  of  newspaper  intelligence,  be- 
lieved the  Spanish  nation  to  be  one  band  of  invincible  patriots — 
eager  for  arms,  equipped  for  war,  led  by  gallant  and  skilful  cap- 
tains, and  waiting  only  for  the  signal  of  attack  to  rush  upon  and 
crush  the  wretched  minions  of  the  tyrannical  usurper.  So 
powerful  and  formidable  an  ally  was  thought  above  all  price  ;  and 
the  emissaries  of  Spain  who  came  to  solicit  aid  from  England, 
were  promised  more  than  they  had  dared  to  ask.  They  were 
taught  to  believe  that  their  alliance  was  a  boon  conferred  on  Eng- 
land, for  which  the  people  of  England  could  not  be  too  humbly 
thankful.  Arms,  money,  clothing,  ammunition,  were  all  heaped 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  as  if  it  were  a  favour  for  the  English  to 
give,  and  the  Spaniards  to  receive.  Stint  there  was  none  ;  while 
there  was  no  economy  in  the  granting,  there  was  no  prudence  or 
judgment  in  the  distribution  of  supplies ;  and  what  was  lavishly 
given  was  wastefuUy  expended.  These  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  English  so  puffed  up  the  natural  vanity  of  the  Spanish, 
that  they  actually  believed  themselves  the  invincible  heroes  that 
others  deemed  them.  Arrogant  at  all  times,  they  now  became 
insufferable.  They  would  listen  to  no  advice,  would  receive  no 
instructions ;  but  they  were  profuse  of  promises,  and  full  of  vaunt- 
ing, if  not  of  valour.  Unfortunately,  the  first  events  of  the  cam- 
paign seemed  to  give  earnest  of  performance.  One  army  of  the 
French,  for  the  first  and  last  time  during  the  whole  struggle  in 
the  Peninsula,  was  defeated  by  the  Spanish  forces.  At  fiaylen, 
under  Dupont,  a  brave  army  was  sacrificed  either  by  the  military 
inefficiency  or  the  actual  corruption  of  their  chief;  and  this  event, 
so  favourable  to  the  Spanish  cause,  if  rightly  used  and  followed 
up,  proved,  by  the  deceitful  expectations  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
a  great  calamity  both  to  England  and  to  Spain. 

Spain  had  for  ages  been  in  direct  hostility  to  England :  the 
interests  of  the  two  nation^-  had  clashed  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  their  colonial  and  commercial  policy  made  them  enemies, 
and  the  strong  prejudices  of  religion  increased  the  hatred  which 
temporal  interests  had  created.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  from 
the  very  outset  of  the  contest,  looked  with  intense  suspicion  and 
jealousy  upon  the  aid  afforded  by  England ;  every  step  taken 
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by  their  ally  was  fancied  to  be  prompted  by  some  special  and 
sinister  interest ;  and  every  proffered  assistance  was  deemed  an 
artful  scheme  for  benefiting  ourselves  at  their  expense.  It  was 
clear  also  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  portion  of  the  Spanish 
patriots,  that  the  assistance  of  England,  however  sincerely  given 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  invader,  was  still  afforded  for  the 
end  of  upholding  within  Spain  all  that  was  hateful  and  mischie- 
vous in  their  old  institutions.  They  felt  that  every  blow  struck 
by  England  was  a  blow  in  favour  of  privilege  and  despotism ; 
and  that,  although  her  success  might  aid  their  independence  as 
a  nation,  it  nevertheless  served  to  rivet  the  chains  in  which 
an  overgrown  aristocracy  and  priesthood  had  for  ages  en- 
thralled them.  This  national  distrust  fatally  obstructed  every 
useful  plan  proposed  by  the  English  commanders,  and  would  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  any  effec- 
tive co-operation  between  the  forces  of  the  allied  nations ;  but  to 
this  cause  of  inefficiency,  arising  from  jealousy  to  England,  there 
were  others  to  be  added,  resulting  from  the  present  condition  of 
Spain  and  the  character  of  her  people,  that  quickly  convinced 
all  who  were  willing  to  see  the  truth,  that  assistance  from  Spain 
in  the  coming  fight  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  national  vani- 
ty, blown  into  insufferable  arrogance  by  the  victory  of  Baylen, 
and  by  the  insane  proceedings  of  the  English  ministers  at  home 
and  their  agents  in  the  Peninsula,  precluded  all  hope  of  any  con- 
tinued and  systematic  exertions.  The  national  indolence,  by  it- 
self sufficient  seriously  to  retard  every  effort,  was  now  by  their 
vanity  so  seconded  as  to  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  all  exertions  on 
their  behalf.  Boastful  talk  took  the  place  of  active  labour ; 
the  French,  while  absent,  were  scoffed  at  as  miserable  poltrons, 
who  tQ  be  defeated  required  only  to  be  met ;  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion was  always  spent  in  idle  vapouring  as  to  future  success,  so 
that  the  day  of  action  always  found  them  unprepared;  and  their  in- 
vincible legions  were  scattered  to  the  four  windaof  heaven  by  those 
puny  French,  whom  at  a  distance  they  so  valiantly  despised. 
The  following  description  is  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  every 
Englishman  whose  opinion  on  this  matter  is  worth  consulting  : — 

*  This  universal  and  nearly  simultaneous  effort  of  the  Spanish  people, 
was  beheld  by  the  rest  of  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration ; 
astonishment  at  the  energy  thus  suddenly  put  forth  by  a  nation  hitherto 
deemed  unnerved  and  debased ;  admiration  at  the  devoted  courage  of  an 
act,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  and  its  odious  parts  unknown,  appeared 
with  all  the  ideal  beauty  of  Numantian  patriotism.  In  England,  the 
enthusiasm  was  unbounded  ;  dazzled  at  first  with  the  splendour  of  such 
an  agreeable  unlooked-for  spectacle,  men  of  all  classes  gave  way  to  the 
impulse  of  a  generous  sympathy,  and  forgot,  or  felt  disinclined  to  ana- 
lyse, the  real  causes  of  this  apparently  magnanimous  exertion.    It  may, 
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however,  be  fairly  doubted  if  the  diunterested  yigoar  of  the  Spanisb 
character  was  the  true  source  of  the  resistance ;  it  W9S,  in  lact,  ptroduced 
by  several  co-operating  causes,  many  of  which  were  any  ti^ug  but  com- 
lueadable.  Constituted,  as  modern  states  are,  with  little  in  their  systems  of 
goFernment  or  education  adapted  to  nourish  intense  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism, it  would  be  miraculous,  indeed,  if  such  a  result  ^as  obtained  from 
the  pure  virtue  of  a  nation,  which  for  two  centuries  had  groaned  under 
the  pressure  of  civil  and  religious  despotism. 

*  The  Spanish  character,  with  relation  to  public  affairs,  is  distinguished 
by  inordinate  pride  and  arrogance.  Dilatory  and  improvident,  the  indivi- 
dual as  well  as  the  mass,  all  possess  an  absura  confidence  that  every 
thing  is  practicable  which  their  heated  imaginations  suggest:  oncB 
excited,  fhej  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  a  prcje^t,  and  the 
obstacles  they  encounter  are  attributed  to  treachery ;  hence  the  sudden 
murder  of  so  many  virtuous  men  at  the  commencement  of  this  commo- 
tion. Kind  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  but  bitter  in  his  anger,  the 
Spaniard  is  patient  under  privations,  lirm  in  bodily  suffering,  prone  tp 
s,udden  passion,  vindictive,  bloody,  remembering  insult  longer  than  in- 
jury, and  cruel  in  his  revenge.  With  a  strong  natural  perception  of 
what  is  noble,  his  promise  is  Idfty  ;  but,  as  he  invariably  permits  his  pas- 
sions to  get  the  mastery  of  his  reason,  his  performance  is  mean.  In  the 
progress  of  this  war,  the  tenacity  of  vengeance  peculiar  to  the  nation 
supplied  the  want  of  cool  persevering  intrepidity ;  but  it  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  that  essential  quality,  and  led  rather  to  deeds  of  craft  and 
cruelty  than  to  daring  acts  of  patriotism.  Now  the  abstraction  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  unexpected  pretension  to  the  CtTown,  ^  insultii(igly 
put  forth  by  Napoleon,  had  aroused  all  the  Spanislji  pride ;  and  the 
tumults  of  Madrid  and  Aranjue?  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  violent 
movement.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  French  to  the  obnoxious 
Gpdoy  increased  the  ferment  of  popular  feeling,  because  a  dearly  che- 
rished vengeance  was  thus  frustrated  at  the  moment  of  its  expected 
accomplishment,  and  the  disappointment  excited  all  that  fiercenes?  of 
anger  which  with  Spaniards  is,  for  the  moment,  uncontrollable  ;  arid 
then  came  the  tumult  of  Madrid,  which,  swollen  and  distorted,  was  cast 
like  Caesar's  body  before  the  people,  to  urge  them  to  frenzy :  they 
arose,  not  to  meet  a  danger  the  extent  of  which  they  had  calculated,  and 
were  prepared  for  the  sake  of  independence  to  confront,  but  to  gratify 
the  fury  of  their  hearts,  and  to  slake  their  thirst  for  blood. 

*  During  Gpdoy's  administration  the  property  of  the  church  l^fi^d  hjeen 
trenched  upon ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  .the  example  of  France  and 
Italy,  that,  under  the  new  system,  the  operation  would  be  repeated. 
This  was  a  matter  that  involved  the  interests,  and,  of  course,  stimulated 
the  activity  of  a  multitude  of  monks  and  priests,  who  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  people,  that  the  aggressive 
stranger  was  also  the  enemy  of  religion,  and  accursed  of  God.  With 
processions, 'miracles,  prophecies,  distribution  of  relics,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  saints  to  the  command  of  the  armies,  they  fanaticised 
the  mass  of  the  patriots,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  the  clergy 
were  distinguished  for  their  active  zeal ;  monks  and  friars  were  invari-. 
ably  either  leaders  in  the  tumults,  or  at  the  side  of  those  who  were 
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inetigatSng  them  to  bai4)arou8  actions.  Bonaparte  found  the  same  cause 
produce  similar  efi^cts  during  his  early  campaigns  in  Italy ;  and  if  %h% 
shape  of  that  country  had  been  as  favourable  for  protracted  re»istancey 
and  a  like  support  had  been  furnished  by  Great  Britun^  the  patriots  of 
Spain  would  have  been  rivalled  by  modem  Romans.* — (Vol.  i.  p.  S7 
—40.) 

The  government  which  took  the  place  of  that  which  had  abdi- 
cated its  f^inctions,  was  a  faithful  mirror,  in  which  was  reflected 
the  character  of  the  people  from  whom  they  gprung  and  for 
whom  they  acted.  The  Central  Junta,  as  well  as  every  other 
junta  in  Spain,  was  inefBcient  to  every  useful  purpose  of  go- 
vernment; idle,  ignorant,  boasting,  and  rapacious,  they  filled 
all  men's  ears  with  their  arrogant  promises  of  great  deed% 
while  in  truth  they  trusted  for  their  deliverance  either  to  the  be- 
neficent assistance  of  chance,  or  to  the  sturdy  valour  of  their  hood- 
winked allies.  They  foresaw  no  evil,  and  they  provided  against 
none.  They  deceived  the  people  whom  they  governed,  and  th^ 
people  from  whom  they  demanded  aid ;  and  rushed  headlong  into 
war  with  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  globe,  having,  in  the 
language  of  the  Du)ce  of  Wellington  in  the  year  1£09,  ^  neither 
^  numbers,  e£Sciency,  discipline,  bravery,  or  arrangement,  to  carry 
*  on  the  contest.' 

The  Central  Junta  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Napier : — 

'  At  this  period  also,  the  efiects  of  that  incredible  folly  and  weakness 
which  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Junta,  were  felt  through- 
out Spain.  In  any  other  country,  the  conduct  of  the  gi)vernment  would 
have  been  attributed  to  insanity.  So  apathetic  with  respect  to  the  ene>- 
ray  as  to  be  contemptible,  so  active  in  pursuit  of  self-interest  as  to  be- 
come hateful ;  continually  devising  how  tp  r^pder  itself  at  once  despotic 
and  popular;  bow  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  check  freedom  of  expression; 
how  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  power  without  its  labour;  how  to  acquire 
great  reputatioii  without  trouble  ;  how  to  be  indolent  and  victorious  ai 
the  same  moment.  Fear  prevented  the  members  from  removing  to 
Madrid,  after  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  public  entrance  into 
that  capital.  They  passed  decrees  repressing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  oh 
the  ground  of  the  deceptions  practised  on  the  public ;  yet  themselVes  never 
hesitated  to  deceive  the  British  agents,  the  generals,  the  government,  and 
their  own  countrymen,  by  the  most  flagitious  falsehoods  upon  every  sub- 
ject, whether  of  greater  or  less  importance.  They  hedged  their  owii 
dignity  round  with  ridiculous  and  misplaced  forms  dpposed  to  th^  vi^al 
principle  of  an  insurrectional  government,  devoted  their  attention  to 
abstract  speculations,  recalled  the  exiled  Jesuits,  and  inundated  the 
country  with  long  ai?4  laboured  pttate  papers,  while  the  pressing  bu^ippsp 
of  the  moment  was  left  uncare4  for.  Every  application  on  the  part  of 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  Mr  Stuart,  even  for  an  order  to  expedite  a  com- 
mon courier,  was  met  by  difficulties  and  delays,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  painful  solicitations  to  obtain  the  slightest 
attention ;  nor  did  that  mode  always  succeed.*— (Vol.  i.  p.  335.) 
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And  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  the  character  of  every  govern- 
ment which  conducted  the  affairs  of  Spain  was  the  same. 

Such  then  was  the  Spanish  portion  of  this  alliance — and  let  , 
no  one  say  this  description  is  false,  till  he  have  fairly  followed 
the  English  army,  and  its  commanders,  through  all  the  varying 
fortunes  of  this  tryinff  contest.  Even  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined,  we  hope  to  bring  sufficient  authority  to  support 
the  description  we  have  attempted ;  but  the  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  many  calamities  brought  upon  Spain  and  her  allies, 
by  the  inefficiency  of  her  rulers  and  the  conduct  of  her  people  ; 
and  for  that  evidence,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  six 
volumes  of  Colonel  Napier's  history — and  from  them  he  will 
learn,  that,  throughout  the  war  carried  on  by  the  allied  forces, 
no  efficient  stroke  for  freedom  was  struck  by  the  Spanish  armies 
— that  though  her  soil  indeed  was  purged  of  the  intruder,  her 
own  sons  did  not  thrust  him  forth ;  but  that  this  great  feat  was 
accomplished  by  the  arms  of  England,  unaided  by  aught  but  by 
fortune. 

Grievous  then  was  the  error — ^fruitful  of  calamity  to  England 
was  the  belief — that  from  the  Spanish  people  great  assistance 
could  be  obtained  in  the  war  against  Napoleon.  The  blood  of 
her  sons  was  spilled  like  water — her  treasure  lavished  as  if  of  no 
worth,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Spanish  valour  and  numbers  would 
come  in  aid  of  her  efforts.  Her  ally  was  an  encumbrance ;  and 
his  pretended  support  a  cause  of  weakness.  Yet  of  none  of  these 
things  was  any  heed  taken  in  the  hour  of  giddy  enthusiasm ;  and 
not  till  disaster  had  come  upon  the  Spanish  armies,  and  bitter 
experience  had  shown  the  hollow  pretensions  of  their*  boastful 
leaders,  would  the  Ministers  of  England  listen  to  wholesome 
counsel,  or  recognize  the  startling  fact,  that  Spain  was  simply 
a  battle-field  in  which  our  armies  might  engage  with  those  of 
France,  but  that  hope  of  assistance  from  the  Spanish  people  was 
vain  and  illusory.  Then,  indeed,  came  the  conclusion,  in  the 
words  of  Colonel  Napier,  *  that  Spain  being  now  towards  the 
^  end  as  helpless  as  she  had  been  at  tne  beginning,  and  all  through 

<  the  war  (this  was  at  the  close  of  1813)  was  quite  unequal  to 

*  her  own  deliverance,  either  by  arms  or  by  policy ;  that  it  was 
^  English  valour,  English  steel,  directed  by  the  genius  of  an  Eng* 

*  lish  general,  which,  rising  superior  to  all  obstacles,  whether 

*  presented  by  his  own  or  the  Peninsular  governments,  or  by 

*  the  perversity  of  national  character,  worked  out  her  independ- 

*  ence.' — (Vol.  vi.  p.  351.)     In  another  place  he  says — *The 

<  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation,  blinded  by  personal  hatred,  thought 
'  only  of  revenge ;  the  leaders,  arrogant  and  incapable,  neither 

*  sought  nor  wished  for  any  higher  motive  of  action  :  without 

<  unity  of  design,  devoid  of  arrangement,  their  policy  was  mean 
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*  and  personal,  their  military  efforts  were  abortive ;  and  a  rude 

*  unscientific  warfare  disclosed  at  once  the  barbarous  violence  of 

*  the  Spanish  character,  and  the  utter  decay  of  Spanish  insti- 

*  tutions/— (Vol.  i.  p.  273.) 

The  condition  of  Portugal  was  at  no  time  so  calculated  to 
mislead  the  people  of  England  as  had  been  that  of  Spain.     The 
hatred  of  the  people  to  the  French  had  never,  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spaniards,  been  exaggerated  into  the  fixed  determination 
of  a  whole  nation  to  prefer  extermination  to  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence.    Men  were,  therefore,  able  and  willing  to  look  calmly 
upon  the  actual  state  of  Portugal,  and  to  estimate  with  tolerable 
correctness  the  value  of  the  assistance  which  -it  could  afibrd  in 
the  coming  struggle  with  Napoleon.     It  was  seen  at  once,  that 
a  whole  people  really  opposed  to  an  invader,  and  sincerely  con- 
fident in  those  who  were  attempting  to  defend  them,,  was  a  power- 
ful auxiliary,  although  they  should  not  prove  active  combatants. 
Now  there  were  many  chances  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that 
the  Portuguese  might  be  made  a  confiding  ally  to  England.  The 
two  countries  had  long  been  commercially  connected,  and  the 
reciprocal   benefits  of  trade  predisposed  men's  minds  to  good- 
will towards  one  another.    Portugal,  moreover,  had  never  held  as 
a  nation  the  same  high   position   as    Spain ;  her  people  were 
therefore  less  arrogant,  more  docile,  and  amenable  to  advice  and 
control  than  the  Spaniards.     The  consequences  of  this  differ- 
ence were  seen  throughout  the   war.     After  the  expulsion  of 
Junot,  the  people  generally  became  sincerely  friendly   to  the 
English  ;  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  government  made  it 
completely  dependent  on  England  and  her  armies ;  and  her  re- 
sources were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  government. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  beneficial  results 
were  obtained  without  difficulty,  or  that  the  advantage  was  easily 
retained.     When  Junot,  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  rushed 
upon  Portugal,  and  by  one  rapid  and  daring  march  possessed 
himself  of  Lisbon,  the  royal  family  deserted  the  country  and 
emigrated  to  Brazil.     Thus  Portugal,  like  Spain,  was  left  with- 
out a  government;  but  a  powerful  faction,  hating  England,  and 
bearing,  with  impatience  amounting  to  fury,  the  predominant 
influence  of  English  counsels,  opposed  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
means  which  the  most  refined  arts  of  intrigue  could  afford,  every 
proposal  for  the  defence  of  the  country  which  came  from  the 
agents  or  the  officers  of  England.     The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  whole  of  his  powerful  family,  were  instigated  with  a 
deadly  and  untiring  hostility  to  the  English,  which  nothing  but 
the  greater  hatred  that  they  bore  to  the  French,  and  the  very 
imminent  danger  of  French  dominion,  could  for  an  instant  sup- 
press ;  and  yet  so  bitter  was  their  rancour,  that  at  the  very  mp- 
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ident  when  the  destiny  of  their  nation  and  of  themselves  hung' 
by  a  thread — when  their  only  chance  of  independence,  their  only 
pbssible  hope  of  aid/rested  in  the  English  army — they  used  every 
art,  and  practised  every  deceit  to  thwart  the  English  general,  and 
defeat  the  efforts  of  his  troops.  When  the  danger  became  less,  they 
became  more  bold  in  their  opposition,  more  fierce  and  clamorous 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  people,  the  agents,  the  generals,  and  the 
army  of  England  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  armies  of  France  were 
driven  over  the  Pyrenees,  they,  like  the  government  of  Spain, 
prepared  for  open  war  with  that  very  ally  which  had  just  deli- 
vered them  from  the  dreaded  dominion  of  France  I  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  contest,  nevertheless,  Portugal,  spite  of  her  poverty, 
the  disorganization  of  her  governmerit,  and  the,  factious  opposi- 
tion of  her  priesthood  and  nobles,  was  a  more  e£Scient  ally  than 
Spain  had  ever  showed  herself  to  be  during  any  period  of  the  va- 
rious campaigns  which  followed.  Still,  by  herself  Portugal  could 
have  done  nothing  against  the  invader.  The  very  first  burst  of  the 
French  armies  upon  her  territories,  subjugated  her  whole  people : 
her  towns  and  fortresses  fell  an  easy  conquest,  and  the  only 
portion  of  her  soil  secure  from  the  domination  of  France, 
was  that  covered  and  maintained  by .  the  army  of  England. 
Whatever  aid  she  lent,  was  aid  brought  into  existence,  fostered, 
and  kept  alive  by  English  money,  English  counsels,  English 
valour ;  her  people  were  actually  fed  by  England,  and  her  army, 
if  it  could  be  called  hefs,  was  maintained,  clothed,  armed,  and 
officered  by  England.  Like  Spain,  she  furnished  us  a  favour- 
able arena  on  which  to  meet  the  armies  of  France.  But  she 
did  more  than  Spain  ;  for  she  had  a  docile  and  confiding 
papulation,  and  her  soldiers,  under  English  guidance,  were  en- 
abled to  cope  with  the  French  in  arms,  and  give  some  assistance 
to  their  deliverers  from  the  dominion  of  their  hated  enemy. 
Colonel  Mapier  speaks  thus  of  the  character  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  people,  and  of  the  aid  which  the  lattef  were  enabled 
tb  render : — 

*  The  Convention  of  Cint^A,  Ibllo^^ed  by  the  establishment  of  a  regency 
at  Lisbbn,  df^concerfed  the  fihns  of  the  bishop  and  jnnta  at  Oporto, 
alid  Portugal  was  i^estored  to  a  state  of  comparolive  tranquillity  ;  for  the 
Pdrtu^e^  people  being  of  a  simple  character,  when  they  found  their 
country  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  Fj^ench  army,  readity  acknow- 
ledged the  benefit  derived  front  the  Convention,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  factious  prelate  and  hi^  mischieyous 
coadjutors.  I'hus  terrtiinated  ^:hat  may  be  called  the  convulsive 
struggle  ol  the  Peninsular  war.  Up  to  that  period  a  remarkable  §imi- 
laYity  of  feeling  and  noode  of  acting  betrayed  the  common  origin  of  the 
S^nish  and  Portuguese  people  ;  d  v^M  impatiedceof  foreign  aggressioii, 
eXtrafa^stfft  pridi,  Vain  boasting,  and  a  passionate  reckless  i^esentment, 
"W^^iiWimcitt  to  both ;  hnt  thetB  fb^M&^ness  cdssed,  ^d  th«  ihifer  mftrka 
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of  national  character^  which  had  been  impressed  on  them  by  their  different 
positions  in  the  political  world,  became  distinctly  visible. 

<  Spain,  holding  ffom  time  immemorial  a  high  rank  among  the  great 
powers,  and  more  often  an  oppressor  than  oppressed,  haughtily  rejected 
all  advice.  Unconscious  ot  her  actual  weakness  and  ignorance,  and 
remembering  only  her  former  dignity,  she  ridiculously  assumed  an 
attitude  which  would  scarcely  have  suited  her  in  the  days  of  Charles  V, ; 
whereas  Portugal,  always  fearing  the  ambition  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
and  relying  for  safety  as  much  upon  her  alliances  as  upon  her  own 
intrindc  strength,  was  from  habit  inclined  to  prudent  calculation,  and 
readily  submitted  to  the  direction  of  England.  The  turbulence  of  the 
first  led  to  defeat  and  disaster ;  the  docility  and  patience  of  the  second 
were  productive  of  the  mo*st  beneficial  results. 

<  The  difference  between  these  nations  was,  however,  not  immediately 
perceptible;  at  the  period  of  the  Convention  the  Portuguese  were 
despised,  while  a  splendid  triunaph  was  anticipated  for  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  from  every  quarter  enthusiastic  multi- 
tudes of  the  latter  were  pressing  forward  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
a  baffled  and  dispirited  enemy ;  the  vigour,  the  courage,  the  unmatched 
spring  of  Spanish  patriotism,  was  in  every  man's  mouth ;  Napoleon's 
power  and  energy  seemed  weak  in  opposition.  Few  persons  doubted 
the  truth  of  such  tales,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  unsound,  more 
eminently  fallacious,  than  the  generally  entertained  opinion  of  French 
weakness  and  Spanish  strength.  The  resources  of  the  former  were 
unbounded,  alniost  untouched ;  those  of  the  latter  were  too  slender 
even  to  support  the  weight  of  victory ;  in  Spain,  the  whole  structure  of 
society  was  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  an  effort  which  merely 
awakened  the  slumbering  energies  of  France.  Foresight,  promptitude, 
arrangement,  marked  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon;  but  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  counsels  of  prudence  were  punished  as  treason,  and 
personal  interests,  every  where  springing  up  with  incredible  force, 
wrestled  against  the  public  good.  At  a  distance  the  insurrection 
appeared  of  towering  proportions  and  mighty  strength,  when  in  truth 
it  was  a  fantastic  object  stained  with  blood,  and  tottering  from  weakness. 
The  helping  hand  of  England  alone  was  stretched  forth  for  its  support ; 
all  other  assistance  was  denied,  for  the  continental  powers,  although 
nourishing  secret  hopes  bf  profit  from  the  struggle,  with  calculating 
policy  turned  coldly  from  the  patriot's  cause.  The  English  Cabinet  was 
indeed  sanguine  and  resolute  to  act ;  yet  the  Ministers,  while  anticipating 
success  in  a  preposterous  manner,  displayed  little  industry  and  less  judg- 
ment in  their  preparations  for  the  struggle ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
real  freedom  of  the  Peninsula  was  much  considered  in  their  councils. 
They  contemplated  this  astonishing  insurrection  as  a  mere  military 
Greening,  through  which  Napoleon  might  be  assailed ;  and  they  neglected 
or  rather  feaM  to  look  towards  the  great  moral  consequences  of  such 
a  stupenddus  event— consequences  which  were,  indeed,  above  their  reach 
of  policy ;  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  seize  such  a  singularly 
propitious  occasion  for  conferring  a  benefit  upon  mankind.' — (Vol.  i. 
p.  270,  273.) 

Oft  the  Engiybi  thtni  th^  v^hoto  burdeii  of  reacubg  the  Penin- 
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sula  from  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  in  reality  rested ;  and 
when  we  consider  their  acts  in  this  great  struggle,  it  is  neces- 
sary carefully  to  separate  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry 
and  their  agents  from  those  of  the  ^rmy  and  its  generals ;  for 
by  this  analysis  we  shall  discover  that,  from  prudent  and  states- 
manlike forethought  and  provident  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  directed  the  councils  of  England,  little  aid  was  derived 
by  the  army  and  its  leaders;  and  that  eventually  the  whole 
resppnsibility,  even  of  carrying  on  the  war,  was  thrown  upon 
the  English  general.  If  there  be  glory,  then,  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  contest,  that  glory  is  peculiarly  his ;  and  none  can 
truly  estimate  the  height  and  reach  of  his  capacity,  or  the  extent 
of  his  good  fortune,  who  has  not  patiently  traced  him  in  his 
proceedings  with  the  various  governments  for  whom  he  acted, 
and  by  whom  he  was  misled,  thwarted,  and  opposed. 

At  the  outset  of  the  operations  on  the  Penmsula,  the  English 
Ministry  were  elate  beyond  all  reason,  and  sanguine  beyond 
any  thing  that  their  information  justified.  The  belief  in  Spanish 
valour  and  enthusiastic  patriotism,  led  to  two  disastrous  conse- 
quences :  first,  English  stores  were  lavishly  thrown  away  upon 
imaginary  Spanish  armaments,  while  the  English  armies  were 
but  scantily  and  unequally  supplied;  and  secondly,  English 
troops  were  thrown  into  Spain  upon  the  faith  of  Spanish 
co-operation  and  support.  This  belief  led  to  direful  results; 
that  they  were  not  yet  more  terrible  was  owing  to  the  inherent 
excellence  of  the  troops  employed,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded ;  that  any  such 
dangerous  risk  was  run  was  the  fault  of  the  Ministers,  who, 
blinded  by  their  wishes,  fancied  that  to  exist  which  they  desired, 
and  rashly,  and  without  due  enquiry  and  consideration,  believed 
all  that  the  boasting  Spaniards  averred. 

But  if  the  Ministry  were  unduly  elated,  and  sanguine  of 
success  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  they 
were,  in  proportion,  cast  down  by  the  ill  success  of  that  great 
movement,  and  the  disasters  which  occurred  to  the  English 
army  which  had  been  thrust  into  Spain,  in  order  to  foster  and 
maintain  it;  thus  showing  that  they  had  rushed  headlong 
into  a  contest  which  they  had  neither  capacity  to  direct,  nor 
courage  to  sustain.  Passing  by  for  a  moment  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  successful  campaign  in  Portugal  during  the  year 
1808,  and  which  was  ended  by  the  so-called  Convention  of 
Cintra,  and  confining  our  attention  to  Spain,  the  results  of  the 
view  taken  of  Spanish  affairs  by  the  English  Ministers  will  be 
equally  apparent ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  was  unto 
the  very  end.  The  campaign  in  Spain  by  Sir  John  Moore, 
gave  the  true  measure  of  Spanish  performance,  as  well  as  of 
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the  foresight  and  capacity  of  the  Ministers  who  ruled  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  experience  we  then  so  bitterly  obtained,  was  des- 
tined to  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  every  transaction 
which  occurred  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  perilous  campaigns 
which  succeeded ; — even  down  to  the  very  last  hour  in  which 
our  armies  were  connected  with  Spain,  and  warring  for  Spanish 
independence. 

The  insurrection,  then,  which  dazzled  and  deceived  the  igno- 
rant public,  had  the  same  effects  upon  those  who  ought  to  have 
possessed  the  surest  means  of  information.  The  emissaries  em- 
ployed by  England,  seeking  to  please  their  employers,  or  being 
themselves  unequal  to  the  duty  which  their  office  imposed,  trans- 
mitted nought  but  inflated  descriptions  of  the  valour,  numbers, 
enthusiasm,  and  efficiency  of  the  Spanish  patriots.  Armies  almost 
without  number  were,  according  to  them,  ready  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula  to  rush  upon  and  extirpate  the  invader.  AH  that  was 
needed  to  bring  these  victorious  armaments  at  once  into  the  field, 
was  English  co-operation — and  English  co-operation  is  always 
found  to  mean  English  money.  But  the  Ministers,  not  content 
with  disbursing  English  money  without  stint,  determined  that 
English  blood  also  should  go  to  make  up  English  co-operation.  It 
was  determined  to  send  an  army  to  join  and  assist  the  heroic 
Spaniards;  and  the  general  anticipation  was,  that  the  coming  cam^ 
paign  was  about  to  be  a  triumphant  procession  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Pyrenees,  in  which  the  patriot  hosts  of  indignant  Spain  were,  as 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  to  sweep  from  her  polluted  soil  the 
miserable  and  pusillanimous  slaves  of  the  tyrant  who  had  dared 
to  oppress  and  insult  her.  Sir  John  Moore  was  the  officer 
chosen  to  lead  the  English  army  to  this  assured  and  easy  victory. 
Without  instructions,  almost  without  men,  without  arms,,  ammu- 
nition, or  money,  he  was  dispatched  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1808,  to  Lisbon.  During  the  summer  Napoleon  had  pro- 
posed peace  to  England;  his  proposals  were  scornfully  rejected  ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  when  peace  was  so 
lightly  refused,  war  had  been  carefully  prepared  for.  Not  so, 
however — not  till  the  6th  of  October  was  any  plan  proposed; 
and  even  at  that  late  hour  no  effective  preparations  had  been 
made  to  carry  into  operation  the  plan  then  determined  on.  It 
was  decided  that  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  five  thousand 
cavalry,  should  be  dispatched  to  the  north  of  Spain.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  this  body  of  men  were  to  be  sent  from  England,  and  the 
remainder  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  army  already  in  Portu- 
gal. Sir  John  Moore  was  appointed  to  command  the  whole.  He 
was  directed  to  take  the  field  immediately,  either  in  Galicia  or 
on  the  borders  of  Leon,  and  when  in  the  field  he  was  to  concert 
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a  specific  plan  of  operations  with  the  Spanish  generals !  A  more 
light,  rash,  and  crlrijinal  project — briminat,  because  the  lives  of 
thousands  were  hazarded  upon  what  was  essentially  light  and 
rash — was  never  devised  by  any  statesman  to  whom  the  destinies 
o^  a  great  people  had  been  coftfided.  Mif  Canning,  who 
was  its  atithor,  knew  ndt  the  amount  of  the  forces  which 
this  handful  of  men  was  sent  to  oppose ;  neither  did  he  know 
that  any  Spanish  generals  with  armies  would  be  found  in 
Galicia  or  Leon  to  co-operate  with  the  English  force  !  But 
this  he  did  know — for  the  Duke  of  York  in  *  a  formal  minute, 

*  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the  Government,'  told  him  so — 

*  that   the    Spanish  armie^,  being  unconnected  and   occupying 

*  a  great  extent  of  ground,  were  weak;  that  the  French,  being  con- 

*  centrated  and  certain  of  reinforcement,  were  strong;  that  there 

*  could  be  no  question  of  the  relative  value  of  Spanish  and  French 

*  soldiers,  and  that  consequently  the  allies  might  be  beaten  be- 
^  fore  the  British  could  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  ;  the  latter 

*  would  then  unaided  have  to  meet  the  French  army,  and  it  was 

*  essential  to  provide  a  suflScient  number  of  troops  to  meet  such 

*  an  emergency.  That  number  he  judged  should  not  be  less  than 

*  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  by  a  detailed  statement  he  proved  that 

*  such  a  number  could  have  been  furnished  without  detriment  to 

*  any  other  service,  but  his  advice  was  unheeded.' — (Vol.  r.  p.  333.) 
In  spite  of  remonstrance,  Sir  John  Moore  was  sent  with  only 
half  the  force  thus  deemed  requisite — and  of  this  small  and  in- 
adequate force,  some  were  in  Portugal,  some  on  the  seas, 
some  in  England.  Nothing  was  ready,  and  the  winter  was 
approaching.  All  these  things  the  English  ministet  well  knew, 
and  knowing  disregarded ;  for  he  was  elate  with  hope  and 
Confidence  in  Spanish  promises.  Of  the  true  nature  of  the  Span- 
ish insurrection,  he  had  indeed  r^eived  timely  notice,  but  of  this 
he  took  no  heed.     *  Mr  Charles  Stuart,  appointed  envdy  io  the 

*  Galician  jiihta,  had  arrived  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ai  Co- 

*  runna,  (this  was  in  July   1808,)  a<id  quickhr  penetraitirig  the 

*  flimsy  veil  of  Spanish  enthusi^m,  infonried  his  govertiment  of 

*  the  true  state  of  affairs ;  but  his  despatches  were  unheeded,  while 

*  the  inflated  reports  of  the  subordinate  civil  and  military  ^gexii^ 

*  were  blazoned  forth,  and  taken  as  sure  guides.' — (Vol.  i. 
p.  186,  7.)  But  what  the  minister  did  not  know,  was  the  power 
6f  ttat  mighty  torrent  which  thisf  little  force  W^s  iSent  to  ^tetfi. 
The  vigour,  energy,  and  f apid  genius^  of  Napoledtif,  wer6  beyond 
the  calculation  of  men  whose  real  views  of  his  gigantic  ifttfellect 
Tt^ere  vety  correctly  depicted  in  the  caricatures  ot  Gilray.  Conf- 
tuiri^ly  Was  heaped  on  him,  utttil  the  English  minister,  as  wfell  ixi 
the    English    people,    ftdtually  belieted  him  to  b6  the  con- 
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temptible  thing  they  described;  and  no  adequate  preparation 
was  made  to  cope  with  the  force  which,  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  genius,  was  sent  as  a  whirlwind  into  Spain  when  her 
boasting  people  rose  in  arms  against  his  authority.  On  the 
26th  of  October,  when  Sir  John  Moore  with  his  small  army 
inarched  from  Lisbon, — and  when,  as  he  himself  said,  *  the  army 

*  ran  the  risk  of  finding  itself  in  front  of  the  enemy  with  no 

*  more  ammunition  than  the  men  carried  in  their  pouches,' — Na^ 
poleon  was  preparing  to  enter  Spain  with  an  army,  on  the  mus- 
ter rolls  of  which  there  were  above  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  above  sixty  thousand  horses,  with  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  field  artillery,  which  followed  the  *  corps'  to  battle, 
and  as  many  more  being  in  reserve.  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.)  Be- 
fore this  host,  as  the  Duke  of  York  had  predicted,  the  Spanish 
armies  stood  not  a  day.  Quitting  Bayonne  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, Napoleon,  having  overturned  every  thing  that  opposed  his 
progress,  was  on  the  2d  of  December  before  Madrid.  On  the 
4th  that  city  surrendered,  when  the  conqueror  turned  against  the 
English  army,  which  now  alone  remained  to  dispute  his  will, 
and  oppose  hi^  progress. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  been  commanded  to  advance  into  Spain, 
and  then  to  determine  on  a  specific  plan  of  operation  with  the 
Spanish  generals.  Ke  did  advance  to  Spain.  On  the  8th  of 
November  he  reached  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  on  that  day  the 
Spanish  army  under  Blkke  was  in  flight  before  the  French.  On 
the  11th,  Moore  crossed  the  frontier.     *  On  that  day  Blake  was 

*  completely  discomfited  at  Espinosa;  and  the  Estreraadurah 
'  army,  beaten  the  day  before  at  Gamonal,  was  utterly  ruined  and 
<  dispersed.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  432.)  On  the  23d,  Moore  reached 
Salautianca  with  the  centre  of  his  army.  On  that  day  Castanos 
and  Palafox  were  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  their  armies  utterly 
dispersed.  Now,  then,  there  was  no  Spanish  army  with  which  to 
co-operate,  and  all  that  hardy  patriotism  which  was  to  call  in- 
numerable and  invincible  hosts  into  the  field  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.     Colonel  Napier  thus  observes  upon  this  narrative : — 

*  From  this  summary  of  contemporary  events,  it  is  evideht  that,  not- 
withstanding Sir  John  Moore  had  organized,  equipped,  and  supplied  his 
army,  and  marched  four  hundred  miles,  all  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  he 
was  too  late  in  the  field ;  the  campaign  was  decided  against  the  Spaniards 
belbre  the  British  had,  strictly  speaking,  entered  Spain  as  an  army, 
i^iid  it  is  certain  that  if,  instead  of  being  at  Salamanca,  Escurial,  and 
Astorga  on  the  23d,  the  troops  had  been  united  at  Burgos  on  the  8th, 
such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  forces,  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  such  th,e  skill  with  which  JJapoleon  directed  his  movements,  that  a 
difficult  and  precarious  retreat  was  the  utmost  favour  that  could!  be  ex- 
pected from  fortune  By  the  English.* — Vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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And  now  the  reverse  side  of  the  tapestry  began  to  appear. 
The  voice  of  truth  and  reason  was  -no  longer  drowned  by  the 
insolent  boasting   of  the  heroic   patriots ;  and   the   weakness, 
incapacity,    and    cowardice    of   Spanish    rulers    and    Spanish 
armies  began  to  be  made  known  to  Moore.     Mr  Stuart,  whose 
able  co-operation  with  Lord  Wellington  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paigns materially  contributed  to  his  success,  and  without  whose 
assistance  failure  would  have  been  certain,  was  among  the  first 
to  lay   before  the  English  general  a  correct  statement  of  the 
situation  of  the  Peninsula.     Lord  W.  Bentinck  also  described  tlie 
folly  of  the  Spanish  generals  ;  and  actual  experience  soon  taught 
Moore,  that  from  the  juntas  or  from  the  people  no  aid  was  to  be 
expected.     The   English  minister  had  indeed  told  him,  when 
commanding  him  to  march  into  Spain,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers  covered  his  march,  and  that  the  people  were  a 
nation  of  heroes,  and  enthusiastic  in  this  holy  war.     But  the 
soldiers,   whatever  their  number,  were  now  dispersed,   and  the 
people  submissive.     Confusion  was  in  all  the  councils  of  Spain, 
and  Moore  soon  saw  that  on  himself  and  the  valour  of  his  troops 
alone  he  must  confide,  if  he  hoped  to  escape  from  the  danger  into 
which  a  sanguine  and  overweening  minister  had  thrust  him.    The 
extent  of  his  danger,  however,  was  not  known  by  him.    Sent  into 
Spain  without  information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  he  knew 
not  the  amount  of  Napoleon's  army,  though  he  believed  that  he 
should  have  to  cope  with  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.     When 
at  Salamanca,  and  before  he  had  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Castanos, 
his^  future  operations  had  to  be  determined ;  and  these  had  to 
be  considered  in  two  points  of  view :  firsts  simply,  as  a  gene- 
ral, what  did  his  position,  and  that  of  the  enemy,  demand  of 
him?  second^  what,  as  a  statesman,  seeking  the  independence 
of  the  Peninsula,  was  the  wisest  course  to  pursue?     As  a  soldier, 
the  rules  of  his  art  at  once  told  him  that  an  immediate  retreat 
was  needed ;  as  a  politician,  in  his  then  state  of  information, 
another  and  more  daring  course  seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  cause  of  Spain.     His  first  hope  had  been  to  unite  with 
Castanos,  and  with  their  joint  forces  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment ;  from  this  he  expected  perhaps  to  relieve  Madrid,  and 
certainly,  by  bringing  the  attention  and  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
upon  hinlself,  to  check  the  invasion,  to  relieve  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  give  them  time  to  organize  the  means  of  resistance. 
Union  with  Castanos  was,  however,  soon  found  to  be  impossible ; 
his  defeat  became  known  ;  but  there  was  hope,  it  was  said,  that 
Madrid  would  heroically  hold  out  against  the  conqueror.     This 
hope  also  was  quickly  frustrated,  for  Madrid  yielded  without  a 
struggle ;    and   now  nothing   remained   but  to  make  a  forward 
movement,  in  order  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  his  host  upon  him- 
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self,  when  retreat  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  southern 
provinces  would  thereby  be  relieved.     Such  is  Colonel  Napier*s 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  Moore's  forward  movement  to  Saha- 
gun :  a  measure  that  has  been  often  the  theme  of  severe  re-' 
mark,    because  of  the  disasters  that   followed  it;   but  which, 
viewed  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Colonel  Napier, 
must  be  deemed,  though  a  dangerous,  still  a  wisely  daring  and 
successful  effort.     That  it  was  not  rashly  and  without  forethought 
undertaken  by  Moore,  is  certain.    He  knew  the  risks  he  ran,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it.     The  be- 
nefit followed :  the  invasion  was  checked  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces were  relieved.     If  the  Spaniards  did  not  afterwards  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  Moore  was  not 
to  blame — neither  could  he  be  censured  for  believing  that  they 
would  do  so.     All  that  the  ministers  and  their  most  accredited 
agent,  Mr  Frere,  had  told  him,  would  have  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Spanish  people  were  burning  with  indignant  ardour 
to  meet  and  repel  the  invader.     His  own  experience,  and  the 
experience  of  oir  David  Baird,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
army,  taught  him  to  distrust  these  vaunting  promises.      Still 
he  believed   that  some  such  feeling  as  that  described  really 
existed;  but  he  well  knew  that  time  was  required  to  organize 
resistance,  and  that  the  veterans  of  Napoleon  were  not  to  be 
repelled  by  an  undisciplined  mob.     To  give  to  the  south  of 
Spain  the  time  thus  needed,  was  his  aim.    This  object  he  attain- 
ed ;  he  believed  that  he  could  do  so,  and  yet  save  the  army  in- 
trusted to  his  charge,  and  he  again  was  right.     He  fell,  indeed, 
when  he  had  gloriously  consummated  his  work — but  his  life  had 
ever  been  ready  as  an  offering  to  his  country's  good,  and  his 
glory  is  not  the  less  because  an  adverse  destiny  attended  the  close 
of  his  immortal  career.     If  the  dangers  which  he  incurred  were 
useless  to  his  country,  the  blame  should  fall  on  those  who  called 
for  this  wanton  sacrifice,  not  on  him  by  whom  it  was  magna^ 
nimously  offered  up. 

*  To  draw  Napoleon  from  the  south  was  Moore's  design,  and  it  behoves 
the  man  to  be  alert  who  interferes  between  the  lion  and  his  prey.  On 
the  23d  (viz.  of  December)  Romana  first  gave  notice  that  the  French 
were  in  motion  from  the  side  of  Madrid ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
when  the  troops  were  actually  in  march  towards  the  Carrion,  this  intelli-^ 
gence  was  confirmed  by  the  generaFs  own  spies.  All  their  reports  agreed 
that  the  whole  French  army  was  in  movement  to  crush  the  English; 
the  fourth  corps  bad  been  halted  at  Talavera,  the  fifth  at  Vittoria,  the 
eighth  was  closing  up  to  reinforce  the  second,  and  the  Emperor  in  person 
was  marching  towards  the  Guadarama.  The  principal  objects  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  advance  were  thus  attained ;  the  siege  of  Saragossa  was  delayed ; 
the  southern  provinces  were  allowed  to  breathe,  and  it  only  remained  for 
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him  to  prove,  by  a  timely  retreat,  that  this  offensive  operation,  although 
hazardous,  was  not  the  result  of  improvident  rashness  nor  weakness  of 
mind,  but  the  hardy  enterprise  of  a  great  commander  acting  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  As  a  military  measure,  his  judgment  condemned  it ; 
as  a  political  one,  he  thought  it  of  doubtful  advantage,  because  Spain 
was  really  passive ;  but  he  desired  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  opportunity 
of  making  one  more  struggle  for  independence.  That  was  done.  If 
they  could  not  or  would  not  profit  by  the  occasion,  if  their  hearts  were 
faint  or  their  hands  feeble,  the  shame  and  the  loss  were  their  own  ;  the 
British  general  had  done  enough  :  enough  for  honour,  enough  for  utility, 
and  more  than  enough  for  prudence — the  madness  of  the  times  required 
it.  His  army  was  tdready  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  enemy's  force 
was  hourly  increasing  in  front,  the  first  symptoms  of  a  retreat  would 
bring  it  headlong  on  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  threatened  the 
line  qf  communication  with  Galicia,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march 
left  no  time  for  consideration.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  467.) 

Of  the  hard  fortunes  of  this  gallant  army  and  its  fated  gene^ 
ral  during  the  retreat  that  followed,  a  vivid  and  instructive  de- 
scription is  given  by  the  historian ;  and  the  five  volumes  of  his 
masterly  work  are  but  a  continued   illustration  of  the  facts  re- 
vealed in  this  disastrous  campaign.     Moore  had  entered  Spain 
deceived  as  to  the   feelings   of  the  people,   the   state  of  her 
armies,  and   the  condition  and  capacity  of  her  generals    and 
her  government.     He  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  minis- 
ters in  England,  and  by  some  of  their  agents  in  Spain.     Mr 
Frere,  the  friend  as  well  as  the  agent  of  Mr  Canning,  never  ceased 
till  the  very  last  hour  to  describe  the  armies  of  Spain  as  numerous 
active,  valorous,  and  successful ;  while  those  of  the  enemy  he 
represented  to  be  spiritless,  few  in  numbers,  and  every  where  ready 
for  flight.     The  utter  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  at  Gamona!, 
which  in  •reality  confirmed  the  safety  of  the  British  army,  he 
called  *  the  unlucky  aflPair  of  the  10th  at  Burgos !'  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  the  French  army  about  Burgos  and  Valladoljd 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  spoke  of  it  as  eleven 
thousand  strong  I  Having  taken  no  pains  to  be  better  informed, 
he  continued  to  urge  Moore  into  forward  movements  which  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army ;  and  when  retreat  was  deemed 
necessary,  he  insulted  the  generous  soldier  whom  he  had  so  mainly 
contributed  to  deceive.     The  information  which  was  derived  from 
the  Spanish  generals,  was  for  trustworthiness  equal  to  that  of 
Mr  Frere.      Romana  was  in  communication   with   Sir  David 
Baird  during  the  j^dvance  of  the  troops  uncjer  hi3   conjmand 
from  Corunna.  But  all  Sir  David  learned  from  him  was  to  distrust 
the  promises,  information,  and  judgment  of  all  Spanish  generals. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  such  was  his  conclusion,  when  we 
find  this  very  Romana  promising  Moore  the  aid  of  twenty  thou- 
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sand  troops,  when  the  forces  under  his  command  never  amounted 
to  above  six  thousand  men ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Na- 
poleon on  the  one  hand,  and  Soult  on  the  other,  were  rushing 
forward,  this  worthy  Spaniard  wrote  to  the  English  general, 

*  that  the  French  force  in  Spain  was  exceedingly  weak ;  Palafox 

*  had  not  been  defeated  at  Tudela :  Soult,  including  Bonnet's 

*  division,  had  scarcely  nine  thousand  of  all  arms ;  it  was  an  object 

*  to  surround  and  destroy  him  before  he  could  be  succoured  1 ' — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  44-6.)  Experience  alone  could  make  the  English 
understand  the  character  of  their  ally ;  but  the  strange  part  of 
the  history  is,  that  by  the  English  Ministry  or  their  immediate 
agents  this  knowledge  was  never  acquired.  Sir  John  Moore 
indeed  quickly  discovered,  spite  of  the  vauntings  and  falsehoods 
of  all  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  ^  Spain  was  without  armies, 

*  generals,  or  a  government.'  But  they  who  ought  to  have  learned 
the  actual  condition  of  Spain  before  they  risked  a  British  army 
in  their  defence,  continued  ignorant  of  their  deplorable  weak- 
ness. Moore  was  the  first  victim  to  this  criminal  neglect ;  we 
shall  quickly  see  that  Wellington  was  near  being  the  second. 

The  English  having  been  driven  out  of  Spain,  the  invasion 
of  the  Peninsula  went  on,  and  Soult  advanced  against  Portu- 
gal. Junot  had  in  the  year  1807  overcome  that  country,  possessed 
himself  of  the  capital,  and  made  himself  really  master  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Spanish  insurrection,  however,  excited  the  people  to  rise 
against  him;  and  insurrection  would  there  also  have  £ailed,  had  not 
an  English  army  descended  upon  the  coast,  and  sustained  her  inde- 
pendence by  the  valour  of  disciplined  troops.  In  August  1808, 
the  English  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Figueras  on 
the  Mondego  river;  and  their  forces,  united  at  that  place  by  ac^ 
oident,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  twelve  tjbousand  men. 
These  being  joined  by  some  Portuguese  troops  under  Frere, 
marched  towards  Lisbon,  and  eventually  fought  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Vimiero.  In  consequence  of  the  strange  and  wavering 
determinations  of  the  ministers  in  England,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  had  hardly  sailed  for  Portugal  before  he  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who,  arriving  the  night  before  the  action,  be- 
came the  officer  in  command.  He  was  present  during  the  action ; 
but  *  partly  from  delicacy,  and  partly  from  approving   of  Sir 

*  Arthur's  arrangenoents,  did  not  interfere'  till  the  victory  was 
gained — then  when  Wellesley  desired  to  follow  it  up  and  ad- 
vance. Sir  Harry  determined  to  halt..  The  next  morning  Sir 
H.  Dalrymple  arrived,  and  superseded  Sir  "Harry  Burrard ; — 

*  thus  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  a 

*  battle  was  fought,  the  army  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 

*  three  men,  who,  coming  from  the  ocean  with  dififerent  views, 
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*  habits,  and  information,  had  not  any  previous  opportunity  of  com- 

*  muning  even  by  letter,  so  as  to  arrange  a  common  plan  of  opera- 

*  tions  ;  and  they  were  now  brought  together  at  a  critical  moment, 
^  when  it  was  more  than  probable  they  must  all  disagree,  and  that 

*  the  public  service  must  suffer  from  that  want  of  vigour  which  is 

*  inherent  to  divided  councils.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  219.)  The  so-called 
Convention  of  Cintra  afterwards  followed,  and  Lisbon  and  Portu- 
gal were  again  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  But 
when  the  English  under  Moore  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  the 
tide  of  invasion  re-occupied  its  former  channels,  and  confusion  and 
conquest  followed.  The  Portuguese  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  English  forces  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
render  them  any  effective  assistance.  However,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  being  again  appointed  to  command  the  British, army 
in  Portugal,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  April  1809.  He  had  been  dis- 
patched by  the  Ministers,evidently  with  a  proviso,  that  if  he  found 
affairs  in  a  favourable  condition  he  was  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  attempt  to  defend  Portugal — not  otherwise.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  he  informed  the  Ministers  that  he  found  affairs 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  com- 
mand.  His  arrival  created  great  enthusiasm,  and  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  The  Regency  appointed  him  marshal-gen- 
eral of*  their  troops  ;  Beresford  had  previously  been  placed  in  com- 
mand over  the  troops  of  Portugal,  with  the  title  of  marshal,  and 
had  been  enabled  thereby  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  improved 
order  and  discipline.  The  invasion,  under  the  divided  command 
of  Napoleon's  lieutenants,  had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  might 
have  been  expected,  though  Oporto  had  fallen,  and  many  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  were  already  subject  to  the  enemy.  The 
brilliant  campaign  of  the  Douro  followed;  and  Portugal  was 
again  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  French.  Again,  tooj  the 
English  army  was  brought  into  co-operation  with  the  forces  of 
Spain. 

The  spirits  of  the  English  ministers,  which  had  sunk  on  the 
failure  of  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition,  rose  to  an  extravagant 
pitch  in  consequence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  success  in  Portu- 
gual,  and  of  a  check  received  by  Napoleon  in  Germany.  The 
means  at  their  command  were  great,  and  the  opportunity  appeared 
favourable  for  offensive  operations.  Ninety  thousand  men,  dis- 
ciplined and  armed,  were  placed  by  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government ;  who,  unlike  their  great  adversary,  were 
heedless  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  concentration  of 
force.  In  place  of  bringing  this  formidable  army  to  bear  upon 
one  point,  it  was  divided  into  several  armaments,  and  its  eflS- 
ciency  destroyed  by  the  division.     Having  determined  to  defend 
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the  Peninsula,  and  having  the  means  of  doing  so  eflfec  tually,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would 
have  been  increased  to  the  extent  originally  pointed  out  by  theDuke 
of  York.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  was  thought  of.  The  finest  ar- 
mament that  ever  sailed  from  England  was  sent  upon  a  useless  and 
idle  expedition  against  Antwerp — and  there  ruined.  *  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,'  exclaims  Colonel  Napier,  *  might  have  had  above  eighty 
thousand  British  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  a 
general  capable  of  wielding  them.  He  was  forced  to  commence 
a  campaign  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  Peninsula — a  quick 
triumph  or  a  long-protracted  agony  of  twelve  millions  of  people — 
depended,  with  only  twenty-two  thousand ;  while  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  ships  numerous  enough  to  darken  all  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  were  waiting  in  Sicily  and  England  fororders  which  were 
to  doom  them,  one  part  to  scorn,  the  other  to  an  inglorious  and 
miserable  fate.  Shall  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  then, 
be  attributed  to  the  firmness  and  long-sighted  policy  of  Minis- 
ters who  gave  these  glaring  proofs  of  improvidence,  or  shall  the 
glory  of  that  great  exploit  lighten  round  the  head  of  him  who 
so  manfully  maintained  the  fierce  struggle  under  all  the  burden 
of  their  folly  ?  '—(Vol.  ii.  p.  382.) 
The  Ministers,  indeed,  believing  in  the  tales  of  their  agents, 
fancied  once  again  that  the  time  of  immediate  triumph  was  at  hand. 
The  past  defeats  of  the  Spaniards  were  forgotten;  so  also  was  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers  towards 
Moore,  and  the  gallant  army  he  had  led  to  their  support.  Mr 
Frere  was  again  ready  to  vouch  for  the  enthusiasm  and  valour 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  to  describe  the  people  of  Estfemadura 

*  as  viewing  the  war  in  the  light  of  a  crusade,  and  carrying  it  on 

*  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  cause.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  364.) 
Spaniards  of  every  class  were  ever  bringing  the  most  authentic 
reports  of  the  enemy's  disasters  :    *  The  French  were  beaten  on 

*  all  points ;  the  marshals  were  slain  or  taUen ;  their  soldiers  were 

*  deserting,  or  flying  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  Spaniard:  Joseph  had 
'  plundered  and  abandoned  Madrid ;  Saragossa  had  not  fallen.' 

The  Spanish  authorities  were  as  profuse  of  promise  as  they 
were  ready  with  information ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  were 
equally  trustworthy.  Yet  the  English  Government,  again  trusting 
to  their  vaunting  declarations,  a  second  time  sent  a  British 
army  of  inadequate  strength  to  meet  a  powerful  and  skilful  adver- 
sary, upon  the  faith  of  their  receiving  cflScient  and  ample  sup- 
port both  from  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Spanish  army. 

The  Spanish  were  eager  for  ofiFensive  operations;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  having  determined  to  join  Cuesta,  who  with 
Vinegas  was  at  the  head  of  above  sixty  thousand  men,  well 

VOL.  LXXII.  NO.  CXLVI.  U 
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armed  and  equipped,  left;  Abrantes  on  the  27th  of  Jund,  and 
inarched  into  Spain  with  about  twenty  thoudaftid  men  of  all  atmd. 
He  was  quickly  taught  to  understand  the  character  of  his  new  ally. 
The  supreme  Junta  had,  on  his  consenting  to  march  into  Spain 
with  Cuesta,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking^  Victor  and  advancing^  on 
Madrid,  solemnly  promised  that  the  supplies  necessary  for  thfe 
army  should  be  forthcoming.  The  first  week  showed  the  fhU^ 
hood  and  treachery  of  the  Spanish  rulers.  No  aid  of  any  kind 
could  be  procured,  and  no  supplies  obtained.  The  people,  Stillefa 
and  ill  affected  towards  the  English^  refuS^  to  employ  thefr 
mules  and  cattle  to  transport  ammcinition  or  supplies,  and  ihfe 
authotities  never  attempted  to  compel  them.  When  comptafints 
were  made,  fresh  falsehoods  were  fabricated.*  The  supreme  Juntk 
and  their  executive  officers  boldly  asserted  that  all  their  promises 
had  been  faithfully  kept,  that  the  English  had  dolible  ration^, 
and  were  in  want  of  nothing.  In  truth,  the  arrogant  Spaniards 
beliered,  because  a  French  corps  had  retreated  upon  the  junction 
of  the  allied  army,  that  victory  was  certain,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  cha^e  the  enemy  over  the  Pyrenees,  As  these  bopeS  ros^, 
the  value  of  English  assistance  fell  in  the  estimattion  of  the 
Government  and  their  general.  By  the  former,  consequently,  the 
English  army  was  left  destitute  of  food  and  of  amnmnitioni  by  the 
latter,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  English  commander  were 
treated  with  neglect  and  scorn.  At  length  the  evrl  reached  to  su^h 
a  pitch,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  informed  Cuesta  and  th^  Junta, 
that  beyond  the  Alberche  he  would  not  rtiove  unless  his  wants 
were  supplied;  and  threatened  even  that  he  would  withdraw  firoto 
Spain  altogether.  Writirtg  to  his  brother  Lord  Wellesley,  at  the 
close  of  this  campaign.  Sir  Arthur  thus  expresses  the  conclusion 
to  which  this  short  experience  of  Spanish  co-operation  had  driven 
him : — *  Till  the  evils  of  which  I  have  reason  to  complain  are 

*  remedied — till  I  see  magazines  established  for  the  supply  of  the 

*  armies,  and  a  regular  system  adopted  for  keeping  them  filled, 
^  and  an  army,  upon  whose  exertions  I  can  depend,  comm^anded  b'y 

*  officers  capable  and  willing  to  carry  into  execution  the  operd- 

*  tions  whicn  may  have  been  planned  by  mirtual  agr^ment — I 

*  cannot  enter  upon  any  system  of  co-operation  with  the  Spani^ 

*  armies.* — (-^PP*  vol.  ii.  jLvn,  p.  5-29.)  This  determinafeion  wjls 
the  result  of  what  had  occurred  during  his  junction  with  Cuesta. 
When  the  English  general  halted  at  Talavera,  and  reftraed  to  ad- 
vance, the  Spaniard  rushed  on  in  reckless  pursuit  of  the  French, 
whom  he  fancied  in  full  flight  towards  France.  *  Inflated  wJth  pride,' 
says  Colonel  Napier,  *  he  marched  as  if  chasing  a  deer ;  but  on 

*  the  26th  (of  July)  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  hunting  a  tig^r/ 
On  that  day  the  French  suddenly  advanced  upon  his  army,  and  a 
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general  panic  among  the  heroic  Spaniards  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  They  were  saved,  however,  by  the.  providence,  ot 
the  English  general,  and  the  valour  of  the  English  troops.  Bat 
these  gallant  troops,  with  their  anxioui^  commander,  were  now  to 
undergo  that  sharp  and  bitter  trial  which  wa:s  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  misplaced,  confidence  in  Spanish  truth  and  valour. 
To  save  the  English  a^  tvrell  as  the  Spanish  army,  it  was 
necessary  to  fight,  ahd  Wellesley  chose  his  ground  for  the 
struggle  upon  some  heights  hear  Talavera.  The  Spaniards 
had  about  thirty-four  thousand  men,  and  seventy  guns ;    '  the 

*  British  and  Germans  were  somewhat  above  nineteen  thousand, 

*  sabres  and  bayonets,  With  thirty  guns.'  But  so  little  aid  did  th'^ 
English  general  hope  to  obtain  from  his  scared  ally,  that  he  actu- 
ally hid  the  Spanish  army  from  the  view  of  the  French,  by  posting 
it  on  the  extreme  right  of  his  Own  battle,  where  it  wa^  covered 
by  a  convent,  by  ditches,  mud  walls,  breastworks,  and  felled 
trees.  The  battle  was  fought  by  the  English  and  Germans 
a[lone,  and  the  enemy  came  on  with  forty-four  thousand  infantry, 
nearly  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

*  But  what  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  troops  !  the  French 

*  were  all  hardy  veterans,  while  the  genuine  soldiers  of  the  allied 

*  army  did  not  exceed  nineteen  thousand.'—  (Vol.  ii.  p.  384.) 
After  two  days  of  *  hard  honest  fighting,'  the  enemy  was  finally 
repulsed,  and  retreated.  The  days  of  battle  had  proved  the  valu6 
of  Spanish  valour;  the  day  of  victory  showed  the  worth  of  Spanish 
gratitude.  When  it  was  necessary  to  establish  hospitals  for  the 
wounded,  to  procure  provisions  and  other  aids  to  prevent  the 
wounded  from  perishing,  Cuesta,  his  army,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Talavera  having  the  means,  refused  all  assistance — nor  would 
they  help  even  to  Dury  the  dead. 

<  This  conduct  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
soldiers.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  war,  their  contempt  and 
dislike  of  the  Spaniards  was  never  eflfaced,  and  long  afterwards  Badajos 
and  St  Sebastian  suffered  for  the  churlish  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
Talavera.  The  principal  motive  of  action  with  the  Spaniards  was  always 
personal  rancour;  hence  thosd  troops  who  had  behaved  so  ill  in  the 
action,  and. the  inhabitants  who  withheld  alike  their  sympathy  and  their 
aid  from  the  English  soldiers,  to  whose  bravery  they  owed  the  existence 
of  their  town,  were  busily  engaged  after  the  battle  in  beating  out  the 
brains  of  the  wounded  French  as  they  lay  upon  the  field  ;  and  they  were 
checked  only  by  tb6  English  soldiers,  who,  in  soihe  instances,  fired  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible  iniquity.  Cuesta  alQO  gave  proofs  of  his 
ferocious  character ;  he,  who  had  shown  himself  alike  devoid  of  talent 
and  real  patriotism;  he,  whose  indolence  and  ignorance  of  his  profession 
had  banished  all  order  and  discipline  from  his  army,  and  whose  stupid 
pride  had  all  but  caused  its  destruction,  now  assumed  the  Roman  gen-- 
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ral,  and  proceeded  to  decimate  the  regiments  that  had  fled  in  the  panic 
on  the  27th.  Above  fifty  men  he  slew  in  this  manner ;  and  if  his  cruelty, 
80  contrary  to  reason  and  the  morals  of  the  age,  had  not  been  mitigated 
by  the  earnest  intercessioa  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  more  men  would 
have  been  destroyed  in  cold  blood  by  this  severe  old  man>  than  had  fallen 
in  the  battle/— (Vol.  ii.  p.  407-8.) 

The  danger  in  which  the  army  was  placed  was  not  yet  averted, 
even  by  this  hard-won  victory.  Much  remained  to  be  done: 
Soult  with  a  fresh  army  was  at  hand,  and  ninety  thousand  com- 
batants were  ready  to  fail  upon  the  English.  No  aid  was  given 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  length  wearied 
by  their  folly,  cowardice,  and  petulance,  determined  to  withdraw 
from  Spain,  and  retire  into  Portugal.  This  determination  caused 
dismay  and  fury  among  the  Spaniards,  but  was  amply  justified 
by  the  conduct  both  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  Spanish  go- 
vernment. Portugal  hereafter  was  to  be  the  real  field  of  warfare, 
— of  defence  on  the  one  part,  attack  on  the  other ;  and  in  the 
great  campaigns  which  followed,  Spain  and  her  armies  became 
an  element  of  secondary  consideration  to  either  party. 

But  while  the  struggle,  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula 
really  depended,  was  carried  on  in  Portugal,  much  was  oc- 
curring in  various  parts  of  Spain,  demanding  the  attention  of 
any  one  attempting  to  give  a  faithful  and  instructive  history  of 
this  terrible  contest ;  and,  although  to  an  Englishman  the  chief 
interest  of  the  war  was  to  be  found  in  the  exploits  of  the  British 
iarmy,  yet  no  correct  conception  even  of  those  exploits  could 
have  been  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  what  was  occurring 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  Colonel  Napier,  therefore,  has  care- 
fully followed  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  and  described  the  fortunes 
of  the  invasion  in  every  part  of  Spain.  For  the  classical  rej^der, 
much  of  this  history,  entirely  separate  as  it  is  from  the  operations 
of  the  British  army,  has  peculiar  interest.  The  operations 
of  the  corps  destined  to  the  invasion  of  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
and  all  the  east  and  south-east  of  Spain,  conduct  the  reader  over 
ground  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  scene,  of  some  of  the 
greatest  military  exploits  that  history  has  recorded ;  and  there 
is  much  of  interest  Jn  tracing  a  modem  army  as  it  wins  its  way 
through  the  difficult  paths  long  since  trod  by  Hannibal  and  by 
Csesar.  The  great  features  of  the  country  remain  the  same ; 
and  the  accurate  descriptions  of  Polybius,  Livy,  Caesar,  and 
our  own  historian,  bring  these  scenes  vividly  before  us,  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  different  tactics  of  ancient  and  modern  war- 
fare; and  to  learn  how  similar  at  all  times  are  the  principles 
upon  which  is  founded  the  science  of  destruction.  To  a  soldier, 
intent  upon  studying  the  history  of  his  art,  few  subjects  could 
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surpass  in  interest  a  comparison  of  the  various  operations  that 
have  occurred  at  distant  periods  of  history  in  this  celebrated  field 
of  battle.  The  campaign  of  Hannibal,  and  his  march  into  Italy  ; 
the  war  which  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey, 
carried  on  against  Caesar ;  the  campaign  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  that  of  Suchet,  and 
the  other  generals  of  Napoleon,  during  the  last  and  greatest 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  are  striking  subjects  of  enquiry  and 
comparison ;  which,  if  carefully  illustrated  by  a  scholar  and  a 
soldier,  would  leave  little  unexplored  which  appertains  to  war  ^ 
when  considered  as  a  science. 

While  Spain,  thus  left  to  her  own  resources,  was  fast  yielding 
to  the  conquerors,  the  foresight  of  the  English  general  was  pre- 
paring Portugal  for  the  great  trial  that  was  at  hand.  When  the 
English  retired  from  Spain,  it  was  evident  that  the  tide  of  inva- 
sion would  flow  onwards,  and  that  Portugal  a  third  time  would 
be  overrun  by  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  It  was  indeed  expected 
that  this  attempt  would  be  directed  by  the  Emperor  in  person. 
Happily,  more  pressing  necessities  kept  him  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  Massena  directed  this  third  endeavour  to  subjugate  Portugal. 
And  now  was  seen  the  marvellous  forethought,  and  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  the  English  general.  Foreseeing  the  coming  storm,  he, 
unknown  even  to  his  own  army,  prepared  the  means  of  defence. 
Knowing  that  his  inferior  forces  would  have  to  retreat  before 
the  invading  army  of  the  French,  he  perceived  that,  if  he  trusted 
solely  to  the  power  of  his  troops  in  the  field,  he  must  quickly 
leave  Portugal,  and  desert  the  Peninsula  altogether.  To  guard 
against  this  evil,  and  prevent  this  disgrace,  he  formed  the  now 
celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  They  who  desire  to  attain  a 
complete  and  accurate  conception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
mind  and  character,  would  do  well  to  study  with  care  and  patience 
the  description  of  his  plans  for  this  defence  of  Portugal.  The 
long-sighted  prudence  which  enabled  him  so  long  before  to  see 
the  coming  danger ;  the  skill  with  which  the  means  of  defence 
were  devised ;  and  the  patient  firmness  with  which  they  were 
used,  all  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  formed  for  great  times, 
and  endowed  with  powers  to  domineer  even  over  fortune. 

But  while  he  with  undaunted  spirit  and  wise  forethought  was 
thus  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  army  and  the  preservation  of 
Portugal,  the  Ministry  at  home,  utterly  cast  down  from  their 
sanguine  expectations  and  high-flown  hopes,  were  bewildered 
and  terrified.  They  despaired  of  success,  and  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  desert  the  cause  they  had  so  rashly  espoused.  *  That 

•  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  show  how  entirely  the  fate  of 

•  the  Peninsula  depended  in  that  hour  upon  Lord  Wellington's 
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firmness^  the  fears  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  had  been 
increasing  as  the  crisis  approached,  were  now  plainly  disclosed. 
Their  private  letters  contained  bints  at  variance  with  their 
public  despatches.  They  evidently  wished  their  general  to 
abandon  the  country,  yet  threw  the  responsibility  entirely  on 
him.  They  thought  him  rash,  but  it  was  they  who  were 
unequal  to  the  crisis;  and  having  neither  the  manliness  to 
resign  with  modesty,  nor  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  vigour, 
cast  their  base  policy  with  a  view  only  to  their  own  escape  in 
case  of  failure.  During  the  retreat  from  Beira,  aflFairs  had 
seemed  so  gloomy  to  some  officers  of  rank,  that  their  corre- 
spondence bore  evidence  of  their  feelings  ;  the  letters  of  General 
Spencer  and  General  Charles  Stewart,  especially,  appeared 
so  desponding  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  transmitted  them  to 
Lord  Wellington,  and  by  earnestly  demanding  an  opinion  upon 
their  contents,  showed  how  deeply  they  had  disturbed  his  own 
mind.*— (Vol.  iii.  p.  363.) 
The  English  general  nobly  vindicated  his  character  by  the 
campaign  which  followed.  Massena,  a  great  commander,  tried 
his  capacity  and  his  firmness ;  and,  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
Busaco,  compelled  him  to  retire  within  the  lines  his  foresight 
had  provided,  and  fpr  a  time  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  seemed 
to  tremble  in  the  balance.  But  safe  within  these  impregnable 
lines,  Wellington  resolutely  awaited  the  effects  of  his  preconcerted 
schemes.  Unable  to  maintain  his  army,  Massena,  in  turn,  was 
forced  to  retreat;  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  once  again, 
having  forced  the  enemy  into  Spain,  Lord  Wellington  was  hailed 
as  the  deliverer  of  Portugal. 

'  From  this  period,  until  the  end  of  1813,  a  long,  doubtful,  and 
terrible  strife  was  maintained  by  the  armies  of  England  and  of 
France.  Step  by  step,  and  with  various  turns  of  fortune,  the 
invaders  were  thrust  back  upon  France :  at  length  the  greatj  vic- 
tory of  Salamanca  shook  the  power  of  Napoleon  in  3pain  to  its 
very  centre ;  and  the  yet  more  decisive  blow  given  at  Vittoria 
shattered  it  into  ruins.  The  army  of  the  invader  was  at  last 
driven  over  the  Pyrenees;  and  when  the  Britis^  forces  crowned 
those  great  dividing  landmarks  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
English  general  might,  in  the  pride  of  that  hour,  deem  and  call 
himself  the  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula.  Of  the  great  deeds  done 
on  both  sides  during  this  long  and  deadly  struggle  ;  of  the  mas- 
terly coml^inations,  and  the  happy  sti;okes  of  art,  on  the  part  of 
the  various  contending  captains  ;  of  the  singular  varieties  of  for- 
tune— that  goddess  that  presides  over  war,  as  seen  throughout 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  strife — a  striking  and  instructive 
history  is  given  in  the  work  before  us,     Instructive,  we  s^y,  and 
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to  men  of  all  classes — to  the  soldier,  as  illustratii^,  by  great 
examples,  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  his  science ;  to  the 
statesman,  as  showing  all  the  necessities,  all  the  calamities,  all 
the  efficiency,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  of  this  dread  instrument 
of  the  human  will ;  and  to  the  philosopher  it  is  rife  with  examples 
of  men,  instigated  by  strong  passions,  and  exhibiting,  under  th^ir 
dominion,  every  various  hue  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Into  this  stir- 
ring history  we  cannot  here  enter ;  but  we  may,  now  when  many 
long  years  have  passed  away,  look  back  to  those  days  of  glory 
and  of  triumph,  and  enquire  what  good  resulted  from  such  mighty 
feats  of  arms  ;  what  benefit  was  conferred  upon  the  nations  thus 
warring,  by  the  strife,  the  great  efforts,  the  agony  and  suffering,  of 
those  dread  hours  of  struggle  and  slaughter.  Good  there  might 
be,  in  the  very  manifestation  of  greatness,  of  valour,  of  suffering, 
of  enterprize — good  in  the  shape  of  bright  examples  offered  to  the 
contemplation  of  all  coming  time.  Allowing  this,  and  without 
any  affectation  we  will  confess,  that  we  deem  such  examples  of 
energy  and  power  bright  lights  to  after  times  of  sovereign  worth 
and  moral  efficacy ;  yet,  again,  we  are  bound  to  ask  what  was 
the  immediate  consequence  to  the  people  thus  delivered,  of 
all  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf  ?  The  history  of  the  anxieties 
that  came  upon  the  English  general  in  the  very  hour  of  his  suc- 
cess, will  furnish  the  true  answer  to  this  enquiry.  That  history, 
given  at  length,  and  without  disguise,  in  the  concluding  volume 
of  Colonel  Napier's  work,  is  the  pregnant  moral  of  his  story. 

No  sooner  was  the  invader  driven  from  the  soil  of  Portugal, 
than  the  factions  which  had  ever  cursed  her  government  came 
into  life  and  action.  The  hatred  to  the  English,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  danger,  burst  forth,  and  every  means  were  taken 
to  tnwart  and  insult  the  British  army  and  its  commander.  Com- 
plaints were  brought  against  the  merchants  of  England,  and 
their  privileges  were  threatened,  as  well  as  they  themselves 
abusea.  Lord  Wellington  even  was  accused  of  personal  hatred 
to  Portugal ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  our  assistance  had  been 
afforded  in  order  to  subjugate  that  country  to  the  dominion  of  Eng* 
land.  These  accusations  at  length  reached  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  threatened  to  leave  the  Peninsula  for  ever ;  and  he  thus, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced : — *The  British  army,  which  1  have  the 

*  honour  to  command,  has  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude  from 

*  the  government  and  authorities  in  Portugal  for  their  services. 

*  Everything  that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  civil  autho- 

*  rities  lately,  to  oppress  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  every  occasion 

*  in  which  it  has  by  any  a,ccident  been  in  their  power.     I  hope, 

*  however,  that  w^  b^ve  seen  the  last  of  Por^gi^,' 
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While  such  were  our  relations  with  Portugal,  those  with  Spain 
were  yet  less  friendly.  Little,  indeed,  wa$  wanting  to  blow  the 
embers  of  discontent  among  both  nations  into  the  flame  of  war ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  the  Spaniards  were  wholly 
without  excuse  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Deserted  by 
the  King  and  the  established  government,  the  people  were  driven 
to  form,  in  the  various  parts  of  Spain,  provincial  bodies  which 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty.  Discontent  at  the  con- 
duct of  these  bodies  was  quickly  created,  and  a  general  Cortes 
became  the  great  object  of  desire  among  the  Spanish  people.  The 
Cortes  at  length  met,  and  they,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
were  fond  of  talk — boastful,  arrogant,  and  profuse  of  promise — 
but  they  did  little  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  invader.  When 
he  at  length,  by  the  efforts  of  others,  was  driven  forth,  they  na- 
turally directed  their  attention  to  the  re-establishing  of  their 
government  upon  a  new  and  more  rational  basis  than  that  on 
which  the  monarchy  destroyed  by  Napoleon  had  rested.  They 
no  longer  desired  an  absolute  King  and  an  intolerant  Church.  Dis- 
putes arose  among  the  different  sections  of  politicians ;  but  the 
prevailing  and  more  active  partisans  were  in  favour  of  liberal 
doctrines.  But  it  was  by  no  means  the  wish  or  the  intention 
of  the  English  ministers,  or  the  English  general,  that  these 
should    be    carried    into    practical    operation.      *  Their    (the 

*  ministers')    anger   and   mortification,'  says   Colonel   Napier, 

*  were  extreme,  when  they  found  success  against  the  Emperor 

*  had  fostered  that  democracy  it  was  their  object  to  destroy. 

*  They  were,  indeed,  only  prevented  by  the  superior  prudence 

*  and  sagacity  of  their  general  from  interfering  with  the  internal 
<  government  of  Spain,  in  so  arrogant  and  injudicious  a  manner, 

*  that  an  open  rupture,  wherein  the  Spaniards  would  have  had  all 

*  the  appearance  of  justice,  must  have  ensued.     This  folly,  how- 

*  ever,  was  stifled  by  Wellington,  who  desired  to  wait  until  the 
^  blow  could  be  given  with  some  effect,  and  he  was  quite  willing 
^  to  deal  it  himself.     Yet  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes,  and  that  of 

*  the  executive  government  which  acted  under  its  control,  was  so 

*  injurious  to  Spain  and  to  his  military  operations,  and  so  unjust 

*  to  him  personally,  that  the  warmest  friends  of  freedom  cannot 

*  blame  his  enmity.' — (Vol.  vi.  p.  307.)  Turbulent,  ignorant,  and 
factious,  doubtless,  these  partisans  of  democracy  did  approve  them- 
selves, and  unworthy  to  be  the  guides  and  legislators  for  a  great 
people  ;  but  of  one  thing  they  were  well  assured,  and  that  was, 
that  the  English  general  was  the  friend  of  those  who  supported 
the  despotism  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  They  therefore  set 
themselves  strenuously  to  work,  in  order  to  thwart  and  counter- 
act him.     Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  intentions  and  feelings 
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there  can  now  be  no  doubt ;  nor  of  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  the  enmity  of  the  very  people  whom  he  had  just  re- 
lieved from  the  dominion  of  France.  *  If  the  mob  of  Cadiz  begin 
to  remove  heads  from  shoulders,  as  the  newspapers  have  threat- 
ened Castanos,  and  the  assembly  seize  upon  landed  property  to 
supply  their  necessities,  I  am  afraid  we  must  do  something  more 
than  discountenance  them.  It  is  quite  impossible  such  a  system 
can  last.  What  I  regret  is,  that  I  am  the  person  who  maintains 
it.  If  I  were  out  of  the  way,  there  are  plenty  of  generals  who 
would  overturn  it.  Ballasteros  positively  intended  it,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  0*Donnel,  and  even  Castanos,  and  probably 
others,  are  not  equally  ready.  If  the  King  should  return  he 
also  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric,  if  he  has  any  spirit.  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know  whether^  if  I  should  find  a  fair  opportunity 
of  striking  at  the  democraxry^  the  Government  would  approve  of 
my  doing  itJ — And  in  another  letter,  he  seriously  treated  the 
question  of  withdrawing  from  the  contest  altogether.  '  The 
Government  were  the  best  judges,*  he  said,  *  of  whether  they 
could  or  ought  to  withdraw ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  Spain 
could  be  a  useful  ally,  or  at  all  in  alliance  with  England,  if 
the  republican  system  wa^  not  put  down! — (Vol.  vi.  pp.  317'-18.) 
Intrigues  of  every  description  were  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  state  of  distrust.  Napoleon,  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  English  general,  added  to  the  confusion,  by  mixing  in  the 
various  negotiations  that  were  going  on.  Ferdinand  was  sud- 
denly brought  from  his  obscurity^  and  employed  as  a  means  to 
create  perplexity  and  increase  confusion.  The  popular  party 
heaped  insult  upon  the  English  general,  until  he  was  induced  to 
offer  his  resignation  of  all  command  over  the  Spanish  army ;  and 
every  thing  portended  an  open  rupture  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. *  The  malice  evinced  towards  Lord  Wellington  by  the 
'  Spanish  Government;  the  libels  upon  him  and  the  Anglo- 
^  Portuguese  army ;  the  vices  of  the  system  by  which  the  Spanish 

*  troops  were  supplied,  and  their  own  evil  propensities  fostered 

*  by  long  and  cruel  neglect  and  suffering ;  the  activity  of  those 

*  intriguing  politicians  who  were  inimical  to  the  British  alliance ; 

*  the  insolence  and  duplicity  of  the  Minister  of  War ;  the  grow- 

*  ing  enmity  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  violence  of  all 

*  parties,  and  the  absolute  hostility  of  the  local  authorities  to- 

*  wards  the  British  army,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  which  were 

*  on  all  occasions  treated  as  if  they  were  invaders  rather  than 

*  friends,  drove  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  latter  end  of  November, 

*  (1814,)  to  extremity.     He  judged  the  general  disposition  of 

*  the  Spanish  people  to  be  still  favourable  to  the  English  alii- 

*  anee,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Serviles,  hoped  to  put  down  the 
^  X«iberals ;  but  an  open  rupture  with  the  government  he  though^- 
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*  inevitable,  and  if  the  liberal  influenpe  should  prove  most  ppwer- 

*  ful  with  th^  people,  he  inight  be  unable  to  enect  a  retreat  into 

*  Portugal.     Therefore,  he  reconfimended  the  British  mini^ter^ 

*  to  take  measures,  with  a  vi^w  to  a  war  against  Spain.     And 

*  this  at  the  very  moment  when,  victorious  in  every  battle,  he 
^  seemed  tp  have  placed  the  cause  he  supported  beyond  the  power 
^offortune.— (Vol.vi.  p.  428.)  '     ^ 

The  despatch  of  Lord  Wellington,  wri^en  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  this  time,  is  a  ipost  instructive  document  as  respects  the 
real  benefit  derived  from  the  war  he  w^s  so  successfully  waging. 
The  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula  was,  at  this  very  moment  pf  vic- 
tory, most  j^nxious  as  to  tbe  means  of  escape  from  the  people 
whon^  he  had  just  delivered.  *  Consider,*  he  ^ays  to  the  Mini- 
sters, *  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  if  any 

*  reverse  should  happen,  or  if  an  aggravation  of  the  insult  a^d  in- 

*  juries,  or  any  other  cause,  should  cause  the  English  arpiy  to.  be 

*  withdrawn.     I  think  I  should  experience  great  difficulty — tl^e 

*  Spanish  people  being  hostile — in  retiring  through  Spain  into. 

*  Portugal,  from  the  peculiar  nature  ojf  our  equipments  ;  and  I 

*  think  I  might  be  able  to  embark  the  army  at  Passa^eSj  in  spite 

*  of  all  the  l^rench  and  Spanish  armiej?  united.     But  I  should  bet 

*  much  more  certain  of  getting  clear  off,  as  we  ought,  if  y(^  had 

*  possession  of  San  Sebastian ;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  the 

*  motive  for  the  advice  I  am  about  to  give  you  as  the  remedy  for 

*  the  evils  with  which  I  have  made  you  acquainted.' — (Vol.  vi. 
p.  430.)     Again  he  says,  in  the  same  paper : — *  The  truth  is, 

*  that  a  crisis  is  approaching  in  our  connexion  with  Spain  ;  and 

*  if  you  do  not  bring  the  government  and  nation  tjo  their  senses 

*  before  they  go  too  far,  you  will  inevitably  lose  all  the  advan- 

*  tages  whicn  you  might  expect  from  services  rendered  to  them,.* 

Is  it  not  huijailiating  to  see  §uch  ^.  result,  from  such  efforts  ? — 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  however,  saved  from  thi^  painful 
conclii^ion  of  his  victorious  warfare,  by  the  sudden  fate  of  Napo- 
leon.    The  allies  marched  upon  Paris,  and  the  war  was  en.ded. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  description  of  the  subject  of 
Colonel  Napier's  history.  Of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated  by 
the  historian,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  any  cpncepti9u 
without  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  his  narrative-  The 
greatest  merit  of  the  writer  li<es,  perhaps^  in  his  graphiq  and 
exciting  descriptions  of  the  complicated  details  of^  great  military 
movements ;  but  to  us,  the  chief  object  of  admira.tio|>  is  hiapo.^er 
of  clear,  rapid^  ^nd  interesting  narration  of  contemporaijepu^ 
events  y  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  keeps  them  all  in 
proper  suboj^dination  one  to  the  other.  Throughout  the  whoJa 
history,  the  principal  subject  of  interest  is  ever  th^,  British  army  j 
frnd  as  in  a  well-combii^ed  picture,  so  in.  this  history,  every  part 
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is  kept  9utservfent  aod  subordinate  tp  this  chief  figure ;  while 
all  the  accessary  relations  seem  but  to  bring  out  into  strong  re- 
lief and  illustration,  the  bright  glories  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  great  scene.  *  As  we  look  at  the  picture  now,  all  seems  na- 
tural and  easy  of  attainment ;  but  they  who  have  attempted  to 
separate,  arrange,  and  describe  complicate  and  entangled  de- 
tails— whp  have  learned  by  experience  how  diflBcult  is  the  task 
of  selection  and  omission — will  join  in  our  admiration  of  the  happy 
art  with  which  the  historian  has  chosen  the  events  to  be  nar- 
rated :  enough  is  always  brought*  forward  to  suggest  what  has 
been  before  omitted;  the  attention  is  never  fatigued  by  super- 
fluous detail,  nor  the  story  rendered  obscure  by  unskilful  brevity. 
From  many  of  the  opinions  advanced,  and  positions  maintained 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  laborious  work,  we  certainly  dissent. 
Bold,  vehement,  sanguine,  and  sensitive.  Colonel  Napier  has 
examined  and  decided  for  and  by  himself  on  all  the  subjects  that 
have  come  before  him.  His  own  views  consequently  are  squared 
to  no  preconceived  judgment  of  others,  and  constantly  run  coun- 
ter to  the  leading  doctrines  of  all  existing  classes  and  sects  of  poli- 
ticians. Still,  being  honestly  formed — formed,  too,  upon  careful 
examination,  and  with  such  lights  as  his  position  permitted,  they 
deserve  consideration  and  respect.  Moreover,  the  high-toned 
and  chivalrous  spirit  he  every  where  displays,  his  fair  and  generous 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  our  opponents,  and  the  severe  and 
lofty  morality  he  always  inculcatesj  command  and  win  our 
admiration  and  regard.  In  this  history  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  there  is  nothing  to  foster  national  prejudice  ; — to  keep  alive 
that  hatred  which  war  but  too  fatally  engenders,  and  which  for  ages 
has  been  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  and  of 
England.  This  is  a  very  great  and  also  very  singular  merit — 
one  which,  when  we  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Colonel 
Napier's  labours,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.     No  matter  in 


*  Many  of  the  remonstrances  which  have  l^een  addressed  to  Colonel 
Kapier  during;  the  progress  of  his  work,  have  arisen  from  the  parties 
complainin{2f  not  having  paid  attention  to  this  necessity  of  the  author.  His 
work  is  a  general  history,  and  his  duty  was  to  notice  only  those  move- 
ments and  operations  which  affected  the  great  general  result.  Vottaife 
thus  sarcastically  answers  for  himself  in  a  similar  case.  Speaking  of  his 
history  of  Charles  XII.,  in  a  letter  to  Frederic  of  Pmssia,  he  says — 
<  J'ai  honte  snrtout,  d*avoir  parl^  de  tant  de  combats,  de  tant  de  maux 
faits  anx  hommes  ;  je  m'eh  ripens  d'autant  plus  que  quelqu^s  officiers  ont 
dit,  enparbnt  de  ces  combats,  que  je  n'avais  pas  dit  vrai,  attend u  que  je 
n'avais  pas  parl6  de  leurs  r^giin^ns,  ils  supposatent  que  je  devais  ecrire 
leur  histoire.' 
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what  shape  it  comes,  war  must  ever  be  the  greatest  calamity 
which  nations  can  suffer.  Still,  great  as  is  this  evil,  it  may  be 
lessened  or  aggravated  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  and 
he  surely  does  no  slight  service  to  mankind,  who  introduces  into 
the  deadly  strife  of  warring  nations  rules  of  fair  and  honourable 
dealing  ; — rules,  by  which  all  useless  cruelty  is  forbidden,  and  all 
personal  and  individual  animosity  is  checked,  if  not  utterly  subdued. 
Every  page  of  Colonel  Napier's  history  inculcates  these  great 
lessons  of  humanity  and  honour ;  and  it  redounds  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  armies  both  of  England  and  of  France,  that,  with 
some  few  melancholy  exceptions,  there  was  little  of  savage 
cruelty  and  ferocity  shown  throughout  the  long  strife  which  they 
waged  in  the  Peninsula :  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  war,  one  which  most  strikingly 
exhibits  the  softened  manners  of  our  age  and  people,  was  the  pe- 
culiar understanding  and  relation  that  subsisted  between  the 
veteran  armies  under  Wellington  and  Soult.  Of  thia  some 
interesting  illustrations  are  afforded  by  Colonel  Napier  from  his 
personal  experience,  and  which  form  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
ferocities  and  unheard-of  barbarities  which  occurred  when  the 
Spaniards  and  French  were  opposed  to  each  other.  It  has 
indeed  been  said  that,  in  those  who  wish  to  diminish  strife, 
it  is  unwise  to  render  the  intercourse  of  warring  armies  less 
ferocious  and  destructive.  By  stripping  war  of  its  horrors,  it  is 
supposed  that  we  foster  a  warlike  spirit,  and  invest  the  horrible 
business  of  slaughter  with  an  attractive  and  deceiving  character. 
If,  indeed,  we  could  hope  to  put  an  end  to  all  war,  by  making  it 
terrible,  then  we  might  admit  the  justice  of  thfs  argument ;  but 
of  this  happy  state  of  universal  peace  we  have  no  expectation  ; 
neither  do  we  believe  that  we  should  conduce  to  its  attainment 
by  creating  and  increasing  ferocious  habits  amongst  opposing 
nations.  Cruelty  begets  cruelty — one  atrocity  creates  another, 
by  way  of  reprisal — and  national  animosity  is  kept  alive  and 
heightened  by  a  desire  to  gratify  personal  hatred  and  revenge.* 
There  are  some  important  and  perplexing  questions  closely 
allied  to  the  matter  we  are  here  discussing,  which  receive  very 
striking  illustration  from  the  events  recorded  in  this  history  ; — 

*  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract  illustrations  of  these  opin- 
ions from  the  pages  before  us ;  but  we  would  urge  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  observations  on  the.  Siege  of  Lerida,  by  Suchet,  (vol.  iii.  p.  154  ;) 
on  the  famous  Siege  of  Saragossa,  (vol.  iii.  cc.  2  and  3 ;)  on  the  less  famous 
but  far  more  illustrious  defence  of  Gerona,  by  Alvarez,  (vol.  iii. p.  50, 1-2;) 
and  lastly,  on  the  atrocities  of  the  French  at  Taragona  and  Tortosa ; 
and  the  equally  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  English  troops  at  B^ajos  and 
St  Sebastian,  (vol.  vi.  p.  216,  1617.) 
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namely,  first,  in  what  mode,  and  to  what  extent,  undisciplined  and 
irregular  forces  may  best  be  employed  against  an  invading  army, 
composed  of  regular  troops ;  ^nd  secondly,  to  what  extent  the 
present  laws  of  war  permit  the  armed  resistance  of  the  invaded 
people.  The  use  of  irregular  troops  of  necessity  tends  to  create 
licentious  and  marauding  habits,  and  ferocious  conduct.  War  be- 
comes embittered  by  personal  animosity  and  rancour ;  and  ven- 
geance and  hatred  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  every  species 
of  revolting  barbarity.  But  while  this  shocking  spirit  of  cruelty 
is  thus  fostered,  no  sufficient  military  advantage  arises  to  com- 
pensate for  the  mischief.  Irregular  forces,  no  matter  how  ardent 
or  brave,  cannot  meet  or  resist,  in  open  fight,  well-trained  regu- 
larly disciplined  troops.  This  assertion,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  but  too  true,  overturns  many  an  airy  and  sentimen- 
tal theory,  raised  by  excited  and  enthusiastic  believers  in 
the  invincible  spirit  of  people  desiring  freedom;  and  renders 
the  arming  of  an  angry  and  excited  people,  in  any  case, 
a  very  grave  question  of  morals  as  well  as  of  policy.  Assisted 
by  regular  forces,  an  armed  undisciplined  population  may  cer- 
tainly be  rendered  efficient  to  resistance  ;  by  themselves,  and 
without  the  protection  of  a  regular  army,  such  a  population,  no 
matter  how  brave  or  ardent,  would  be  utterly  helpless.  The 
truth  of  these  positions  was  singularly  illustrated  by  the  fortunes 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  Guerillas,  whom  it  was  the  fashion 
to  extol  as  the  invincible  heroes  who  were  to  annihilate  the 
armies  of  France,  were  never  able  to  make  any  head  against  the 
invading  forces ;  but  they  served  materially  to  increase  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  in 
many  parts  of  Spain  were  more  terrified  by  the  vagabonds  in 
arms,  under  the  various  Partidas  chiefs,  than  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  invading  armies.  Colonel  Napier  has,  by  many  who  have 
been  guided  by  their  imagination  rather  than  by  facts,  been  ac- 
cused of  an  ungenerous  desire  to  detract  from  the  worth  of  these 
partisan  troops ;  but  his  estimate  of  their  efficiency  is  strictly 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  war  which  they  waged  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  his  feelings  of  horror  for  the  atro- 
cities of  which  so  many  of  them  were  guilty.  They  being  in- 
efficient  to  the  end  of  resisting  the  invader,  it  was  his  duty  to  say 
so :  being  themselves  cruel,  and  the  cause  of  cruelty  in  others, 
a  civilized  people,  even  should  they  need  their  aid,  would,  if 
they  were  cognizant  of  the  consequences,  long  hesitate  before 
they  created  and  employed  so  dangerous  an  ally.  It  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  rhetoric  to  describe  their  warfare  as  a  glori- 
ous and  patient  struggle  for  freedom ;  but  if  the  truth  be,  that  the 
struggle,  whatever  its  desired  end,  was  useless  as  a  means  of  re- 
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sistalicfe,  while  it  increased  manyfold  the  horrors  of  the  in  vision,  it 
h  the  bounden  duty  of  the  coDscieritioirs  historian  not  to  shut 
out  the  truth,  but  on  all  proper  occasions  to  signaBze  and  de- 
plore it.* 

One  effect  seems,  however,  to  have  resulted  frotn  these  Partidas 
corps,  which  leads  us  to  a  very  perplexing  and  somewhat  novel 
enquiry.  It  is  admitted  by  Colonel  Napier,  when  di6cussin| 
the  efficiency  of  the  Guerilla  warfare,  that,  although  it  coulc 
never  seriously  check  or  openly  oppose  ihe  advance  of  the 
regular  armies,  yet,  by  rendering  the  communication  insecure  be- 
tween the  various  corps  with  themselves,  and  of  all  with  France, 
it  often  marred  the  combinations  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered 
necessary  an  increase  of  above  thirty  thousand  men  to  keep  the 
communications  clear.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  employDfient 
of  undisciplined  forces  was  really  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  their 
country.  But  the  French,  being  constantly  harassed  by  these 
wandering  and  marauding  troops,  were  accustomed  to  put  them 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  The  Guerillas,  whenever  any  luck- 
less Frenchmen  fell  into  their  power,  always  treated  them  with  hor- 
rible barbarity.  This  treatment  excited  the  French  to  similar 
atrocities,  by  way  of  reprisal ;  and  they  determined  to  treat,  and 
did  often  treat,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  took  up  arms,  as  mere 
banditti ; — punishing  them  as  robbers,  and  prohibiting  them  oii 
pain  of  death,  if  taken,  from  this  irregular  warfare.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  contest  of  cruelty,  till  it  became  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  party  was  guilty  of  the  greater  barbarity.  Now,  so 
long  as  the  French  were  dominant  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were 
the  invaders,  so  long  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  to  describe 
these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  French  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations  and  of  civilized  warfare ;  but  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance occurred  when  we  became  the  invaders  of  France, 
which  must  have  greatly  startled  those  who  had  so  loudly  de- 
claimed against  Napoleon's  atrocity  in  Spain.  So  soon  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  entered  France,  the  Spaniards,  under 
Morillo,  immediately  commenced  a  system  of  unlimited  plunder ; 
this,  had  it  been  permitted,  would  have  raised  the  people  en  masse 
against  the  invaders,  and  the  Dbke  would  have  found  advance 
impossible.  He,  therefore,  repressed  every  attempt  at  plunder, 
and  actually  sent  the  Spaniards  back  to  Spain,  rather  than  suffer 
it  to  continue.  The  Spaniards  wished  to  resist  his  commands, 
but  Lord  Wellington  being  firm,  they  were  obliged  to  obey. 


♦  The  reader  who- wishes  to  learn  Colonel  Napier's  view  of  the  Gue- 
rilla system,  will  find  it  fully  explained  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Book  ir. 
Vol.  iii* 
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A  sullen  disobedience  followed  this  correspdiidence  for  the 
moment ;  but  the  plundering  system  was  soon  renewed ;  and  this, 
with  the  mischief  already  done,  Was  suflScient  to  rouse  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bidarray  as  well  as  those  of  Val  de  Baygorry  into 
action.  They  commenced  and  continued  a  partisan  warfere, 
until  Lord  Wellington,  incensed  by  their  activity,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, calling  upon  them  to  take  arms  openly  and  join  Soult, 
or  stay  peaceably  at  home,  *  declaring  that  he  would  otherutrise  hum 
/  their  villages  dndhang  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus^  it  appeared,  that 

*  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  against  the  French  for 

*  resorting  to  this  system  of  repressing  the  Warfare  of  peasants  in 

*  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  English  general  both  justifiable 

*  and  necessary.' — (Vol.  vi.  p.  4S1.)  Now,  whether  it  was  justi- 
fiable is  just  the  question.  Is  such  the  established  rule  among 
civiKzed  nations  ?  Is  it  the  rule  wMch,  fdr  the  sake  of  mankind, 
ought  to  be  adopted  ?  This  assuredly  is  a  perplexing  (^^uestion 
— not  easily  answered — but  deserving  the  best  attention  and  most 
serious  enquiry  on  the  part  both  of  jurists  and  statesmen.  It  is, 
moreover,  eminently  a  practical  question  ;  for  no  war  can  arise 
without  the  point  coming  immediately  for  decision  j  and  misery 
without  limit  may  be  the  result  of  ati  incorrect  determination. 

Colonel  Napier,  while  relating  the  eiploit^  of  the  opposing 
armies,  could  not  fail,  as  a  soldier,  to  do  justice  to  our  great  adver- 
sary Napoleon,  as  well  as  to  his  rival.  The  occasion  was  fitting, 
and  the  historian  equal  to  the  task,  for  an  elaborate  and  generous 
estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  great  masters  of 
modern  warfare.  Into  the  truth  of  Colonel  Napier's  opinions 
respecting  the  general  merits  of  Napoleon,  we  shall  not  noW  en- 
quire, though  we  cannot  but  fency  that  the  surpassing  genius  of 
the  captain  has  somewhat  biassed  the  historian's  judgment  of  the 
mtm  and  the  statesman.  But  Colonel  Napier  was  far  too  saga- 
cious not  to  perceive  the  wonderful  capacity  of  this  great  soldier ; 
and  far  too  honest  not  openly  to  avow  his  admiration  even  of  an 
enemy.  A  soldier  himself,  learned  in  his  art,  instructed,  too, 
above  most  other  men  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  .the 
case  before  him,  his  judgment  upon  the  character  and  capacity 
both  of  Napoleon  and  bis  great  opponent,  will,  in  all  coming 
time,  be  looked  to  with  deference  and  respect.  No  narrow  pre- 
judice of  national  hostility  has  led  him  to  carp  at  or  depreciate 
Napoleon's  greatness ;  no  pretended  liberality  has  bKndied  hfs 
judgment  wnen  giving  the  measure  of  his  illustrious  rivars 
powers.  English  literature  can  oflFer  us  few  examples  which 
surpass,  in  aught  that  renders  literature  valuable,  the  closing 
chapter  of  this  great  work,  which  contains  the  comparison  and 
estimate  of  which  we  are  here  speaking ;  and  which,  were  we  n*"* 
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now  coerced  by  our  narrow  limits,  we  should  extract  as  an  e^tam- 
pie  of  the  historian's  style  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression. 

Of  the  two  instruments  wielded  by  these  masters  of  their  art, 
namely,  an  English  and  a  French  army — Colonel  Napier  has 
spoken  with  the  knowledge  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
soldier.  The  diflFerenees,  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  each,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  sagacity  and  precision  that  long  experience 
and  accurate  knowledge  could  alone  supply ;  and  with  that  fair- 
ness and  candour  which  always  belongs  to  a  generous  and  exalted 
spirit.  Had  the  writers  of  both  nations,  when  treating  of  this 
subject,  so  rife  of  prejudice,  and  hate,  and  national  antipathy, 
always  adopted  the  same  tone  of  generosity  and  respect,  we 
should  not  now  have  to  lament  the  ill  feeling  and  suppressed  ran- 
cour that  still  seems  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  both  people.  No 
man  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Colonel  Napier's  history  with- 
out perceiving  that  his  own  mind  has  been  influenced  by  the  gene- 
xous  chivalry  of  the  historian.  The  reader  finds  therein  no  ten- 
>dency  to  contemn  or  to  hate  our  great  rivals  in  arms ;  no  desire  to 
depreciate  their  valour  or  military  capacity ;  no  bitter  feeling  of 
national  animosity ;  for  he  is  taught  to  know  that,  if  we  ourselves 
be  worthy  for  courage,  for  daring  enterprise,  for  patient  suflFering, 
we  have  ever  found  in  the  French  a  foe  worthy  as  ourselves  in 
all  the  virtues  of  a  soldier ; — that  throughout  the  long  war  de- 
scribed, a  rich  harvest  of  honour  was  reaped  by  both  people,  while 
none  was  lost  by  either.  It  had  been  well  for  the  world  if  such 
ivere  always  the  feelings  created  by  those  who  have  treated  of 
tthe  hostilities  (too  constant  indeed)  oetween  England  and  France. 
Neither  nation  would  now  have  believed  that  aught  was  wanting 
•to  the  full  establishment  of  its  military  renown,  or  that  for  its  glory 
any  further  deeds  of  arms  were  necessary.  Mutual  respect  for 
the  great  achievements  and  great  qualities  of  each  other,  would 
have  begotten  permanent  mutual  regard ;  and  an  assured  and 
continuous  peace  would  lead  to  a  noble  emulation  in  those  arts 
which  conduce  at  once  to  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  glory  of  a 
people.  A  scientific  history  of  war,  proves  beyond  all  doubt  or 
cavil,  that  fortune  domineers  over  war  ;  and  a  moral  may  thence 
be  derived  which  might  conduce  to  peace  and  good-will  among 
all  nations.  If  fortune  be  supreme,  victory  is  not  the  true  test 
of  merit — defeat  is  no  proof  either  of  want  of  valour  or  of  skill — 
the  bravest  may  fail,  the  most  far-sighted  and  skilful  may  have 
the  wisest  councils  crossed  and  thwarted  by  the  merest  stroke  of 
chance.  The  blind  decrees  of  fate  do  not  award  the  palm  of 
merit  as  of  victory  ;  nor  is  merit  to  be  determined  by  the  vulgar 
test  of  success.  No  one  who  follows  the  history  of  the  armies 
of  France,  in  their  struggle  for  the  Peninsula,  can  fail  to  honour 
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the  valour  of  their  soldiers^  the  skill  of  most  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them ;  or  be  blind  to  the  all-pervading  genius,  and  the 
almost  superhuman  sagacity,  prudence,  and  forethought,  of  their 
chief.  Why  then  should  an  Englishman  be  taught  to  entertain 
any  feeling  but  that  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  nation 
which  sent  these  armies  forth  ?  or  why  should  England  and  France 
still  continue  to  be  hostile,  because  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
their  gallant  armies  waged  a  war  with  each  other,  wherein  both 
gave  great  and  equal  proofs  of  valour  and  of  skill  ?  No  matter 
what  was  the  issue,  each  nation  proved  itself  a  foe  well  worthy  of 
the  other — and  mutual  worth  should  beget  regard,  not  rancour. 
It  is  doubtless  fitting  that  there  should  be  some  amongst  us, 
who  look  forward  to,  and  propose  to  prepare  men's  minds  for, 
that  happy  time  when  war  shall  cease  among  men.  It  is  also 
proper  that  there  should  be  others,  who,  regarding  the  world  iu 
its  present  state  of  hostility,  seek  to  raise,  as  much  as  our  nature 
will  permit,  the  character  of  that  necessary  institution,  an  army 
— (necessary,  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  necessity;)  and 
to  render  it  a  school  of  honour,  of  noble  aspirations,  and  gener- 
ous and  exalted  sentiments-  Few  have  laboured  in  this  vocation 
more  steadfastly  or  more  successfully  than  Colonel  Napier;  and 
no  sentiment  evinced  throughout  his  work  does  him  greater  hon- 
our, than  his  generous  sympathy  for  the  patient,  hard-working, 
brave,  but  obscure  soldier,  without  whom  and  his  rough  virtues 
the  general  "would  vainly  hope  for  glory,  or  his  country  safety. 
On  no  occasion  does  the  historian  seek  to  palliate  or  to  hide  the 
faults  of  the  soldier ;  but  admitting  all  that  can  be  fairly  charged 
against  him,  he  still  challenges  for  him  the  highest  place,  as  his 
just  due  for  the  soldierly  virtues  which,  when  rightly  formed  and 
properly  commanded,  he  invariably  evinces.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  those  who  judge  by  hearsay  and  not  experience,  to  call 
the  British  common  soldier  a  machine,  endowed  as  a  machine 
with  great  powers,  but  without  the  light  of  intellect  to  guide  or 
to  exalt  him.  Colonel  Napier,  with  generous  warmth,  treats 
this  assertion  as  a  calumny  resulting  from  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  he  still  more  warmly  impugns  the  statement  of 
the  late  Lord  Melville,  which  we  have  heard  repeated,  that 
a  villain  makes  none  the  worse  a  soldier.  To  be  an  eflScient 
soldier,  a  man  must  be  patient  under  suffering,  forbearing, 
able  to  resist  temptations,  quick  to  comprehend  commands,  and 
ready  of  resource  so  that  he  may  effectively  obey  them  :  add  to 
these  qualities,  courage  and  enterprise  ;  and  it  does  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  a  villain  should  put  aside  his  nature  in  order  to  as- 
sume them  1  If  it  really  so  happen,  then  does  he,  by  becoming 
^  good  soldier,  cease  to  be  a  villain.     But  there  is  no  truth  ip 
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the  saying.  Time  is  required  to  form  the  habits  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  soldier ;  these  habits  ate  virtuous  habits  ;  just  s6 
much  as  a  man  acquires  them,  he  becomes  a  good  soldier — and 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  is  he  the  opposite  of  a  villain.  A 
mere  burst  of  valour,  the  daring  recklessness  which  might  lead  a 
villain  to  rush  into  action,  and  perform  therein  great  deeds  of 
courage — this  is  not  that  sedate  and  steadfast  habit  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  veteran  soldier.  Any  bold  bad  man  may  fight 
through  one  day  of  battle ;  but  a  well-trained  soldier  can  alone, 
with  honour  to  himself  and  utility  to  his  country,  perform  the 
arduous  duties  attendant  on  a  long  campaign.  Short-sighted  is 
the  policy  that  would  seek  to  degrade  this  character.  The 
interest  of  all  would  teach  us  to  exalt,  ennoble,  and  purify  it ;  to 
foster  that  enthusiasm  which  flings  a  radiant  glory  over  the  path 
of  the  soldier,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  honour,  his  chief  reward, 
18  attainable  by  all ;  and  then  most  surely  to  be  won,  when  by 
great  deeds  most  deserved.  If,  without  this  exciting  hope,  the 
British  soldier  has  performed  those  feats  of  valour  here  recorded, 
how  great  must  be  his  spirit,  how  quick  of  impulse  to  good, 
how  patient,  how  forbearing  !  Let  no  gross  natures  measure  his 
worth  by  their  own.  To  those  who  fancy  that  plunder  and  pay 
are  his  coveted  reward,  his  daring  must  appear  madness,  his 
patience  folly ;  but  there  are  noble  natures  among  the  poor  who 
fight  for  a  glory  not  given  by  a  Gazette  ;  and  love  their  coun- 
try's honour,  even  though  that  country  be  ungrateful.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  see  that  such  a  spirit  is  not  assailed  by  calumny. 
Colonel  Napier  has  determined  that  the  great  deeds  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  shall  not  be  forgotten  for  want  of  an  appro- 
priate record. 


Art.  II. — Peter  Paid  RtAens^  his  Life  and  Genius.  Trans^ 
latedfrom  the  German  ofDr  PVaagen^  Director  of  the  Royal 
GaUery  at  Berlin.  By  Robert  R.  Noel,  Esq.  Edited  by 
Mrs  Jameson.    8vo.     London :  1840. 

TI/^B  agree  with  Dr  Waagen  that  Rubens  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  critical  enquiry;  *  not  only  because  he 

*  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painter^  in  the  history  of 

*  modern  art,  but  more  particularly  because  it  has.  been  his  fate 

*  either  to  have  been  extravagantly  extolled^  or  depreciated  in  a^i 

*  unjust  and  one-sided  manner,  instead  of  being  judged  in  that  large 
^  and  impartial  spirit  which  a  mind  and  talents  like  his  ought  to 
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*  command/  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  genius  of  no  common 
order  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  more  especially  devoted — 
almost  equally  distinguished  by  his  general  talents — possess- 
ing a  handsome  person  and  remarkably  pleasing  manners — 
he  seemed  destined,  almost  from  his  childhood,  to  occupy  a 
brilliant  station  in  art  and  society ;  while  his  industry  and  per^ 
severance  appear  to  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  his  various 
qualifications  and  accomplishments.  He  was  born  at  Cologne 
on  the  29th  of  June  1577.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  seems 
to  have  first  determined  on  following  the  profession  of  painting ; 
and  he  was  successively  placed  under  three  artists,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  Otto  van  Veen ;  but  as  no  one  of  his 
instructors  rose  much  above  mediocrity  in  the  art,  he  probably 
derived  little  more  from  their  tuition  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
its  rudiments  and  mechanical  practice.  Once  possessed  of  these, 
his  genius  was  of  too  buoyant  a  nature  to  stand  in  need  of  the 
precepts  of  others,  to  determine  him  as  to  the  path  which  a 
strong  feeling  of  his  own  powers  prompted  him  to  follow ;  and 
he  accordingly  wasted  no  time  upon  lessons  which  might  tend  to 
fetter,  rather  than  to  advance  his  progress  in  that  career  which 
ambition  had  already  placed  before  his  youthful  gaze. 

During  the  few  years  he  passed  at  Antwerp,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  several  instructors,  his  advancement  in  the  art 
appears  to  have  proceeded  with  a  scarcely  conceivable  rapidity; 
for  when  he  visited  Italy  he  seems  to  have  become  rather  the 
rival  than  the  follower  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Venetian 
school — Giorgioni,  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoret ;  with  whose 
works  he  quickly  became  enamoured,  and  after  whose  model  he 
improved  and  confirmed  his  own  system  of  colour  and  composi- 
tion. In  the  spirit-stirring  and  daring  genius  of  Julio  Romano, 
and  particularly  in  his  Bacchanalian  designs,  he  appears  to  have 
discovered  a  kindred  mind ;  and  he  seems  to  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, founded  his  own  style  upon  the  principles  of  that  great,  but 
somewhat  dissolute  painter.  It  is  also  evident,  from  some  of  the 
pictures  of  Rubens,  and  especially  in  the  *  Raising  of  the  Cross,* 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
occasionally  infused  into  his  own  compositions  the  forms  and 
daring  foreshortenings  of  that  wonderful  genius.  Of  Raphael 
we  discover  few,  if  any,"  traces  in  the  productions  of  Rubens. 
The  purity,  the  chastity,  and  dignified  simplicity,  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  the  former,  were  not  likely  to  make  any  durable 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  an  artist,  who,  like  Rubens,  was  too 
apt  to  sacrifice  propriety  and  purity  of  design  and  form,  to  gaudy 
inafi;nificence,  luxurious  allegory,  and  reprehensible  sensuality. 
Ruhens  went  to  Italy  unusually  well  prepared  for  such  a  journey, 
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not  only  from  the  great  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  art,  but 
also  from  his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  his  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Latin  language.  These  accomplishments  qualified 
him  to  profit  by  *  a  visit,  which, '  as  Dr  Waagen  remarks,  '  has 

*  often  proved  the  rock  on  which  the  hopes  of  many  young  ar- 
<  tists  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  both  in  former  times  and 

*  in  our  own  day,  have  been  miserably  wrecked/  But  were  these 
the  only  advantages  which  rendered  Rubens  so  brilliant  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  ?  We  think  not.  Some  years  before  he 
visited  Italy,  he  seems,  from  his  early  works,  to  have  taken  a 
determined  view  of  art,  and  to  have  already  formed  that  splendid 
system  of  colouring  and  design  from  which,  in  after  life,  he  never 
essentially  deviated.  His  style  was,  at  that  period,  completely 
developed ;  and,  in  studying  the  works  of  foreign  masters,  his  aim 
seems  to  have  been  directed  to  those  excellences  alone  which  could 
tend  to  embellish  and  invigorate  his  productions,  and  which  would 
best  amalgamate  with  the  luxuriance  and  fertility  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions. In  many  instances  the  situation  of  a  young  artist,  visit- 
ing foreign  countries,  is  widely  different.  He  may  possibly  possess, 
at  starting,  the  literary  acquirements  of  Rubens — he  may  have 
gained  medals  or  honours  for  academical  drawings—he  may  even 
have  carried  away  from  his  competitors  the  prize  for  historical 
composition  ;  but  being  probably  altogether,  or  nearly  ignorant 
of  the  theoretical  part  of  his  art,  incapable  of  judicious  classifi- 
cation, and  perhaps  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  real  bent  of 
his  own  talents,  he  will  generally  find  himself  when  settled  in 
Rome,  or  in  any  other  great  emporium  of  art,  so  surrounded 
by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  all  crowding  on  his  attention,  that 
he  becomes  lost  in  the  vortex,  and  wholly  incapable  of  select- 
ing and  of  arranging  his  materials  in  a. mode  which  might 
conduce  to  his  own  improvement.  He  endeavours  to  grasp 
every  thing — digests  nothing — practises  little — and  too  com- 
monly returns  from  his  travels  a  much  more  indifferent  painter 
than  when  he  left  his  native  country ; — an  artist,  in  short,  of 
mere  *  shreds  and  patches,'  pilfered  from  the  works  of  others, 
which  he  has  neither  the  experience  nor  the  judgment  to  com- 
bine and  apply  to  any  rational  purpose.  It  is  far  other- 
wise with  men  who,  like  Rubens  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
visit  Italy  after  they  have  become  accomplished  artists ;  when 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  bias  of  their  own 
genius,  and  with  what  it  will  be  most  advisable  for  them  to  study 
in  the  works  of  others,  in  order  to  decorate  and  strengthen  their 
own  style  without  impairing  its  originality. 

We  began  by  stating  that  Dr  Waagen  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  ch^ic^  of  his  subject-^we  wish  we  could  add,  that  the  mode 
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in  which  he  has  executed  his  undertaking  were  comtnensurate 
with  the  propriety  of  his  selection.     The  title   of  his   book 
seems  to  be  a  complete  misnomer.    It  might  with  more  propriety 
have  been  denominated  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  works  of 
Rubens,  than  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  artistical 
character.     Considered  simply  as  a  specimen  of  biography,  we 
have  rarely  met  with  a  more  unsatisfactory  performance.      We 
have  risen  from  its  perusal  without  having  gained  much  additional 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  or  the  early  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  direct  its  energies  so  largely  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  gorgeous  system  of  colouring,  and  to  the  dangerous 
and  somewhat  restricted  walk  of  allegorical  mysticism.     These 
two  features  form  the  elements  of  Rubens's  style ;  since,  whenever 
he  attempts  subjects  of  a  more  elevated  description,  he  is  apt  to 
introduce,  without  much  discrimination,  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  one  or  the  other  as  to  detract  from  that  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity which  should  always  characterize  historic  composition.     It 
probably  might  have  proved  more  instructive  and  satisfactory  if, 
instead  of  detailing  a  number  of  commonplace  events,  Dr  Waagen 
had  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  mind  of  the  individual  he  was 
depicting,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished  ;  and  had  thereby  enabled  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
causes  which  could  seduce  and  divert  the  genius  of  this  remark- 
able painter  from  the  only  legitimate  road  to  the  highest  eminence 
of  professional  fame.     An  investigation  of  this  nature,  entered 
upon  in  the  true  and  impartial  spirit  of  criticism,  might  have 
been  attended  with  beneficial   results.     It  might  have  taught 
the  youthful  and  aspiring  genius,  that,  though  the  path  which 
Rubens  followed  was  adapted  to  the  times  and  the  country  in  which 
he  lived  ;  yet  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  pursued  in  an  age  of 
greater  refinement,  when  the  truth  of  history  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity ;  and  when  gross  anachronisms  in  dress,  manners, 
or  religious  observances,  will  be  liable  to  instant  detection  and 
reprehension.    Some  warning,  too,  might  have  been  afforded  the 
inexperienced  against  the  danger  of  regarding  the  works  of  Ru- 
bens as  models  for  indiscriminate  imitation,  even  in  colouring ; 
his  system  being  more  appropriate  to  the  theatrical  and  orna- 
mental, than  to  the  natural  or  elevated  styles  ;  and  it  can  never 
be  safely  adopted  by  any  artist  whose  taste  revolts  from  the  gross 
and  sensual  forms  which  it  portrays.      The  leading  principle 
which  pervades  the  productions  of  Rubens  may  be  truly  described 
*  as  one  and  indivisible.'  A  part  can  rarely  be  selected  for  imita- 
tion ;  and  those  who  attempt  to  follow  the  wkole^  like  Jordaens 
and  others,  wilf  commonly  degenerate  into  mere  copyists  of  his 
manner  and  worst  defects.     Taken  altogether,  it  strikes  us  with 
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bonder  and  admiration,  though  it  rarely  touches  our  sjrmpathies 
or  elevates  our  ideas. 

Instead  of  dwelling  upon  these  and  similar  topics,  Dr  Waagen 
has  contented  himself  with  giving  us,  in  rather  a  common-place 
style,  a  short  and  not  very  interesting  review  of  the  life  of 
Rubens.  In  the  course  of  this  sketch,  there  is  scarcely  a  novel 
incident  or  trait  of  character  mentioned,  which  conveys  any 
characteristic  notion  of  this  illustrious  painter;  but  we  are 
very  carefully  informed  of  the  number  of  his  patrons,  and  of 
the  rather  unusual  manner  in  which  some  of  them  occasionally 
employed  him.  Thus,  we  are  told  that,  *  towards  the  year  1601, 

*  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  however,  he  remained  but  a  short 
^  time.     Soon  after  his  return  to  Mantua,  profiting  by  the  per- 

*  mission  of  the  Duke  (Vincenzio,  who  had  taken  him  into  his 

*  service  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber,)  he  proceeded  to  Venice ; 
^  and  while  in  this  city,  he  employed  his  time  in  studying  with 

*  great  care  the  works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese ;  two  masters, 

*  who  of  all  others,  seem  to  have  most  assisted  him  in  the  culti- 

*  vation  of  his  strong  faculty  of  colour.     Three  pictures,  which 

*  he  executed  for  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mantua,  exhibit 

*  the  result  of  these  studies.'  The  result  was  indeed  singular 
enough ;  for,  continues  our  author,  *  after  these  new  proofs 
^  of  talent,  the  Duke,  who  had  long  wished  to  possess  copies 

*  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  Rome,  thought  he 

*  could  employ  no  Jitter  person  for  this  object  than  Rubens.' 
Now,  though  we  do  not  doubt  the  judicious  selection  made 
by  the  Duke  on  this  occasion  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  as 
liubens  was  at  this  period  above  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
already  considered  an  artist  of  eminence,  that  '  a  Prince  cele- 

*  brated  for  his  taste  in  literature,  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,' 
would  have  acted  a  wiser  and  more  liberal  part,  if,  instead  of 
employing  so  accomplished  an  artist  in  the  unprofitable  drudgery 
of  copying,  he  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  few  original  sub-" 
jects,  which  might  have  tended  to  increase  both  his  fame  and 
his  fortuTie.  But  Duke  Vincenzio's  notions  of  encouragement 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  singular.  He  first  takes  Rubens 
into  his  service  as  *  gentleman  of  the  chamber,'  next  employs 
him  as  we  have  seen  above,  and  finally  calls  him  from  his  studies 
and  professional  engagements  at  Rome  in  1605,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  *  to  convey  to  Philip  the  Third 

*  of  Spain,  a  splendid  state  carriage,  and  six  horses  of  uncommon 

*  beauty.'  This  mission,  however,  seems  to  have  turned  out  ad- 
vantageously. He  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  King, 
whose  portrait,  together  with  those  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished nobility,  he  was  employed  to  paint,  and  for  which  *  he 
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*  received  princely  remuneration,  in  presents  and  applause/ 
Upon  his  quitting  Spain,  he  repaired  once  more  to  Mantua,  and 
soon  obtained  leave  of  the  Duke  to  revisit  Rome.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Milan  and  Genoa ;  in  the  latter  of  which  citiea 
he  received  much  professional  encouragement,  till  he  was  recalled 
to  Antwerp  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  mother,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  find  her  alive.  This  loss  afiected  him  so  severely  that 
he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  permanently  settling  at  Mantua, 
to  which  step  he  was  still  farther  induced  by  the  flattering 
ofl^ers  he  had  recently  received  from  the  Duke,  and  his  own  pre- 
dilection for  Italy.  What  the  nature  of  these  offers  was  does  not 
appear ;  and  indeed  the  author  mentions  no  instance,  that  we 
can  discover,  but  the  solitary  one  above  quoted,  in  which  his 
early  patron  had  given  him  any  professional  employment.  Fropi 
his  intention  of  finally  taking  up  his  abode  in  Italy,  he  w^s 
diverted,  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Archduke  and  the  In* 
fanta,  to  remain  in  the  Netherlands.  They  wished  to  attach  him  to 
their  court,  but  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  choose 
Antwerp  as  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  wisely  judging  that  the 
pomp  and  distractions  of  a  court  might  prove  a  bar  to  his  reacji- 
ing  that  high  eminence  as  an  artist  which  he  hoped  to  attaiti. 

•  Being  now  settled  in  his  native  land,  he  next  turned  bis 
thoughts  towards  marriage ;  and  *  soon  found  the  person  he 
f  sought   in   Elizabeth   Brant,  the  daughter  of  a  magistrate  pf 

*  Antwerp,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  1609.'  Having  thus  se^ 
cured  his  bride,  he,  contrary  to  the  practice  usually  observed 
on  such  occasions,  proceeded  to  build  her  a  house  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  from  designs  of  his  own,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  his  increasing  fortune  and  magnificent  ideas.  This  mansion 
he  adorned  with  the  choicest  productions  of  art ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  author's  narrative,  we  recognise,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  the  congenial  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
painter.  The  following  passage  describes  his  ordinary  habits  of 
life,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  distributed  his  time  and  pur- 
sued his  avocations : — '  Being  now  established  according  to  his 

*  tastcj  he  apportioned  his  time  in  the  following  manner :  He  wag 
'^  in  the  habit  of  rising  very  early,  in  summer  at  four  o'clock,  and 
'  immediately  afterwards  he  heard  mass.   He  then  went  to  work, 

*  and,  while  painting,  he  habitually  employed  a  person  to  read  to 
'  him  from  one  of  the  classical  authors,  (his  favourites  being  Hvy, 

*  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,)  or  from  some  eminent  poet.  This 

*  was  the  time  when  he  generally  received  his  visiters,  with  whom 

*  he  entered  willingly  into  conversation  on  a  variety  of  topics,  in 

*  the  most  animated  and  agreeable  manner.  An  hour  before  dinner 
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was  always  devoted  to  recreation,  which  consisted  either  in  al- 
lowing his  thoughts  to  dwell,  as  they  listed,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  science  or  politics,  which  latter  interested  him 
deeply,  or  in  contemplating  his  treasures  of  art.  From  anxiety 
not  to  impair  the  brilliant  play  of  his  fancy,  he  indulged  but 
sparingly  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  drank  but  little 
wine.  After  working  again  till  the  evening,  he  usually,  if  not 
prevented  by  business,  mounted  a  spirited  Andalusian  horse, 
and  rode  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  was  his  favourite  exercise ; 
he  was  extremely  fond  of  horses,  and  his  stables  generally  con- 
tained Some  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  his  return  home,  it  was 
his  custom  to  receive  a  few  friends,  principally  men  of  learning, 
or  artists,  with  whom  he  shared  his  frugal  meal,  (he  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  all  excess,)  and  passed  the  evening  in  instruc- 
tive and  cheerful  conversation.  This  active  and  regular  mode 
of  life  could  alone  have  enabled  Rubens  to  satisfy  all  the  de- 
mands which  were  made  upon  him  as  an  artist ;  and  the  aston- 
ishing number  of  works  he  completed,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  can  only  be  accounted  for  through  this 
union  of  extraordinary  diligence  with  the  acknowledged  fer- 
tility of  his  productive  powers.' 
There  is  one  statement  in  this  passage  which  staggers  our 
belief.  That  Rubens,  when  painting  certain  parts  of  his  works, 
may  have  employed  persons  to  read  classical  or  other  authors 
to  him,  or  that  at  such  times  he  might  be  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing visiters,  we  can  imagine ;  but  that  he  should  admit  of  inter- 
ruptions of  this  nature  while  occupied  in  composition,  or  in 
painting  for  expression  and  character,  we  cannot  help  doubting, 
since  we  know  of  no  art  nor  science  which  commands  a  more 
profound  and  absorbing  devotion  than  the  intellectual  depart- 
ments of  painting.  If  what  our  author  advances  on  this  head  be 
correct,  we  can  only  say  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  proof  how 
much  the  reputation  of  this  great  artist  depends  upon  colour  and 
mechanical  excellence. 

From  the  period  of  Rubens's  establishment  at  Antwerp,  he 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  continued  course  of  employ- 
ment. Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  not  only  from  his  own 
countrymen,  but  from  many  of  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  and 
were  it  not  well  known  that  he  derived  much  assistance  from  his 
numerous  pupils,  it  might  excite  surprise  how  a  single  individual 
could  have  found  time  to  complete  half  the  productions  which 
pass  under  his  name :  yet  we  find  that,  besides  his  professional 
engagements,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  events  of  his 
day;  and  that  he  was  sometimes  selected  to  conduct  delicate 
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and  important  negotiations.  In  1626  he  lost  his  wife,  and,  to 
divert  his  grief,  took  a  journey  to  Holland  and  visited  some  of 
its  most  eminent  painters.*  *  About  this  period,'  continues 
the   author,    '   Rubens    distinguished   himself  in  quite  another 

*  field    than   that  of  the   fine  arts — that    of  diplomacy.     The 

*  melancholy  condition  of  his  native  land,  continually  a  prey 

*  to  war,  had  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  made  it  his  aim 

*  to  gain  every  possible  information  on  political  subjects,  and 

*  had  carefully  considered  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Nether- 

*  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  other  most  influential  states  of  Europe  : 

*  he  had  accordingly  seized  every  opportunity  of  increasing  his 

*  stock  of  political  knowledge,  and  had  acquired  a  singular  ease 

*  and  tact  in  his  intercourse  with  society ;  he  was  also  master  of 

*  several  living  languages,  thanks  to  his  having  been  well  grounded 

*  in  Latin  in  his  youth.  These  peculiar  advantages  had  not 
'  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  esteemed 

*  Rubens  so  highly  that  he  stood  godfather  to  his  eldest  son.    It  is 

*  said,  moreover,  that  shortly  before  his  death  in  1621,  he  enjoined 
*'his  wife  to  trust  to  the  advice  of  Rubens  in  matters  of  difficulty, 

*  as  to  that  of  an  upright,  wise,  and  clear-headed  man.     From  this 

*  time  Rubens  received  many  marks  of  distinguished  favour  at 

*  the  hands  of  the  Infanta ;  on  her  return  from  the  siege  of  Breda 

*  in    1625,    in   company  with  the  Marquis   Spinola,  she  even 

*  honoured  him  with  a  visit  in  his  own  house.'  After  this  visit, 
the  Infanta  wished  to  have  sent  him  to  negotiate  a  truce  with 
Holland;  but  this  project  having  been  defeated  by  court  in- 
trigue, he  was  in  1627  sent  ambassador  to  Philip  the  Fourth 
of  Spain,  whose  confidence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Prime  Mini- 
ster, he  soon  acquired.  During  his  residence  in  Spain  he 
painted  many  admirable  pictures;  and,  before  he  returned  to 
Brussels,  was  raised  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Subsequently  to  this  he  visited  London  in  the 
character  of  Ambassador  to  Charles  the  First,  and  was  ultimately 
successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  His  pleasing  manners, 
abilities,  and  genius,  quickly  gained  him  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  that  accomplished  monarch,  who  employed  him  to  paint  several 
subjects  during  the  slow  progress  of  the  negotiations.  Among 
others,  Dr  Waagen  with  great  simplicity  informs  us,  he  was 
engaged  '  to  make  sketches  for  the  nine  pictures  which  were  in- 


*  It  seems  remarkable  that  Rembrandt  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
artists  whom  he  visited,  though,  according  to  De  Piles,  that  great  painter 
must  then  have  been  tweuty-eight  years  of  age,  and  an  artist  of  first-rate 
eminence. 
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'  tended  to  represent,  in  an  allegorical  style,  the  illtistrious  deeds 

*  of  James  the  First,  to  decorate  the  ceilinp^  of  the  Throne  Saloon 

*  at  Whitehall.'  So  untoward  a  commission  must,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  have  proved  rather  a  severe  imposition  upon  the  imagina- 
tive powers  of  even  Rubens  himself;  but  the  pictures  were  after- 
wards finished  at  Antwerp,  and  can  in  no  respect  be  classed  with 
his  first-rate  productions.  Before  he  left  England  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  attention  and  respect.  • 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Antwerp  in  1631,  he  entered  into  a 
second  matrimonial  connexion  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  himself  being  at  that  period  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  age,  the  match  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Judging  from  her  portraits,  her 
style  of  beauty  must  have  partaken  a  gopd  deal  of  the  Flemish, 
which  he  so  much  admired.  With,  pernaps,  a  pardonable  vanity, 
he  frequently  introduced  her  portrait  into  his  historical  pictures, 
and  sometimes  successfully  employed  her  as  his  model ;  though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  full  and  voluptuous  charac- 
ter of  her  person  was  at  all  adapted  to  represent  the  divine  purity 
in  countenance  and  form  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  Mother 
of  the  Saviour.  Reputation,  affluence,  and  honours  flowed  in 
upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  adorned,  with  no  common  lustre, 
the  close  of  his  splendid  career.  About  four  years  after  this 
marriage,  Rubens  became  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  gout, 
which,  falling  into  his  hands,  confined  his  exertions  to  the  paint- 
ing of  small  easel  pictures — landscapes  forming  his  favourite 
subjects.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  all  public  business ;  but 
his  enthusiasm  for  art  and  science  survived  the  decay  of  his 
bodily  powers,  till  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  disorder  in  1640,  in  the 
sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

In  giving  this  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rubens,  we  have 
purposely  abstained  from  dwelling  on  tTie  various  paintings  which 
tlie  author  has  noticed  and  criticised  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
These  criticisms  might  with  greater  propriety  have  been  reserved 
till  he  came  to  that  division  of  the  work  which  is  more  immedi- 
ately devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  artist's  productions,  and 
which  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Dr  Waagen's  pub- 
lication. His  comments  upon  many  of  the  pictures  he  de- 
scribes, discover  much  knowledge  of  art,  and  no  small  degree 
of  critical  acumen.  Some  of  his  incidental  reflections,  also,  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  Rubens's  character  and  genius,  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  judicious.  It  is  only  when  he  attempts  to  sum  up 
the  claims  of  his  subject  to  first-rate  eminence,  that  he  is  unequal 
to  his  undertaking.     Embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  splendid' 
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and  versatile  talents  of  Rubens,  he  seems  incapable  of  penetrating 
or  developing  the  leading  and  invariable  principles  which  swayed 
him  in  all  his  productions — no  matter  whether  his  subject  be 
sprightly  or  severe,  sensual  or  refined,  gaudily  allegorical  or  reli- 
giously dignified.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Rubens 
often  applied  his  exclusive  principles  with  singular  felicity  in 
compositions  which  were  congenial  to  the  irregular  flow  of  his 
ideas,  and  to  the  generally  voluptuous  turn  of  his  mind.  In  his 
Bacchanalian  designs,  with  the  exception  of  Julio  Romano,  and 
perhaps  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  The 
colour,  the  form,  the  unbridled  licentiousness  and  drunken  jollity 
of  his  fauns,  nymphs,  and  satyrs,  seem  to  embody  the  very 
agents  described  by  the  ancient  poets  in  their  revolting  descrip- 
tions of  these  brutalizing  ceremonies;  though  the  whole  scene 
rarely  carries  us  sufiiciently  back  to  the  remote  periods  when  such 
excesses  were  practised.  Among  his  works  of  this  class,  his  large 
picture  at  Blenheim  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  least  offensive. 
Conceived  with  equal  vigour,  but  with  far  greater  indecorum,  is 
a  small  painting  we  have  seen,  entitled  '  The  Centaurs,'  which 
for  delicacy  and  beauty  of  colour,  spirit  in  design,  and  ardour  of 
expression,  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Alas  !  that  such  a  speci- 
men of  art  should  be  necessarily  condemned  to  obscurity  from  tbe 
palpable  impropriety  with  which  the  subject  is  treated.  Of  equal 
merit,  but  nearly  as  exceptionable,  though  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent style  of  art,  is  the  well-known  picture  of  the  *  Village  Fete' 
in  the  Louvre,  which,  with  many  perfections  as  a  painting,  is 
open  to  severe  censure  from  its  indelicacy. 

The  extensive  and  varied  range  of  natural  and  supernatural 
objects,  admissible  in  the  allegorical  style — its  monstrous  combina- 
tions of  heterogeneous  form  and  matter — the  unrestricted  license 
it  allows  to  the  imagination,  and  the  reckless  anachronisms  which 
it  tolerates — all  tended  to  captivate  the  fervid  but  irregular  fancy 
of  Rubens ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  in  subjects  of  this  class  that  the 
powers  of  his  peculiar  faculty  of  colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  thea- 
trical composition,  are  most  advantageously  displayed.  Never- 
theless, even  in  this  walk  of  art,  and  especially  in  his  female  forms, 
he  is  often  repulsive.  The  most  advantageous  specimen  of  his 
works  of  this  order,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  *  Gallery 
of  the  Luxemburg,*  which  exhibits  amazing  powers  of  art 
wherever  his  own  hand  is  apparent  in  the  series.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  its  numerous  beauties,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  its 
general  effect,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  appeals  to  our  sym- 
pathies, enlarges  the  ideas,  or  elevates  the  mind.  The  whole 
resembles  some  magnificent  pageant  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder,  which  dazzles  and  astonishes  the  senses,  but  which 
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passes  rapidly  from  the  memory,  without  leaving  any  permanent 
or  beneficial  impression.  In  the  year  1802,  we  had  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  this  collection  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
burg, when  the  pictures  were  undergoing  repair,  and  were 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
and,  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr 
Waagen  and  others,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  several  of 
the  pictures  must  be  the  work  of  some  of  Rubens's  scholars,  exe- 
<;uted  after  his  finished  designs,  and  subsequently  retouched  and 
harmonized  by  the  hand  of  the  master;  since  nothing  can  be  more 
sketchy  and  feeble  than  the  pencilling  in  some  of  the  pictures  of 
least  importance.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  other  works, 
the  female  forms  are  repulsively  vulgar,  and  overloaded  with 
flesh ; — take,  for  instance,  the  three  Fates  weaving  '  the  destiny 
'  of  the  Queen;' the  three  sea-nymphs  }n  the  '   Embarkation 

*  of  the  Queen  at  Marseilles ; '  and  the  monstrous  libel  on  her 
majesty  and  the  court  ladies  in  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation. 
This  unfortunate  princess,  together  with  her  conductress  Minerva, 
is  still  more  hardly  dealt  by  in  the  *  Escape  from  the  city  of  Blois;' 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fat  unwieldy  kitchen-wench  dropping  from 
a  window,  and  who  is  intended,  we  presume,  for  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  We  notice  another  picture  of  this  series,  because  it 
furnishes  a  striking  instance,  however  *  great  his  predilection  for 

*  ancient  art,'  that  Rubens,  though  he  may  have  written  to  the 
contrary,  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  an- 
tique statues,  or  to  profit  by  their  example  in  his  own  works. 
The  picture  to  which  we  allude  is  entitled  *  the  Government 

*  of  the  Queen;'  and  surely,  in  all  that  has  no  relation  to  colour 
and  arrangement,  such  a  representation  of  the  heathen  deities 
has  not  often  been  exhibited.  In  this  design  the  god  of  day, 
assisted  by  Mars  and  Minerva,  is  in  the  act  of  expelling  from  the 
Queen's  government  Discord,  Fury,  Envy,  and  Fraud.  To  dwell 
on  the  vulgar  style  in  which  the  two  latter  deities  are  conceived, 
or  on  the  ifldelicate  figure  of  Venus  attempting  to  restrain  her  para- 
mour, would  be  a  waste  of  words.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard 
to  the  Apollo,  who  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  composition. 
This  figure  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  as  to  attitude 
and  accompaniments:  so  much  so,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
the  awkward  plagiarism  should  escape  the  notice  of  tne  most 
careless  observer.  But  where  is  the  purity  of  form,  the  majesty 
and  contemptuous  dignity  of  expression,  which  characterize  the 
original  1  And  how  has  Rubens  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  it 
with  his  own  coarse  and  inelegant  conceptions  ? — not  by  elevating 
his  ideas  to  a  level  with  the  excellence  of  the  Grecian  model,  but 
by  degrading  its  perfections  to  his  usual  Flemish  notions  of  form 
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and  expression.  The  painter  who  could  thus  tastelessly  disfigure 
and  caricature  this  exquisite  production  must  have  been  equally 
insensible  to  its  manifold  beauties,  and  to  the  refined  and  profound 
principles  of  art  which  it  displays.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  nas  judi- 
ciously observed — '  That  he  who  borrows  an  idea  from  an  ancient 

*  or  from  a  modern  artist,  not  his  contemporary,  and  so  accom- 

*  modates  it  to  his  work  that  it  makes  a  part  of  it,  with  no  seam 

*  or  joining  appearing,  can  hardly  be  charged  with  plagiarism.' — 

*  Borrowing  or  stealing,'  he  continues,  *  with  such  art  and  caution, 

*  will  have  a  right  to  the  same  lenity  as  was  used  by  the  Lacede- 

*  monians,  who  did  not  punish  theft,  but  the  want  of  artifice  to 
'  conceal  it.' — It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  species  of 
appropriation  is  always  attended  with  considerable  risk  of  disco- 
very, even  though  the  genius  of  the  purloiner  may  be  on  a  level 
with  the  original ;  but  in  the  instance  of  Rubens,  whose  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  pervades  his  whole  art,  such  an  attempt,  if  not 
in  itself  absurd,  would  at  least  be  sure  of  immediate  detection. 
Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Luxemburg  Gallery,  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  a  few  female  forms  may  be  noticed  in  the 
work,  which,  though  stamped  with  the  manner  of  Rubens,  are 
nevertheless  free  from  the  unpleasant  defects  which  too  generally 
mark  his  representations  of  the  sex.  Such  are  the  figures  of  a 
nymph  seated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture   of  *  the 

*  Government  of  the  Queen;'  the  three  Graces  in  *  the  Education* 
of  the  same  personage ;  and  an  elegant  and  nymph-like  figure, 
attendant  on  her  majesty  in  her  journey  to  the  bridge  of  Ce — 
which  we,  however,  learn  with  some  surprise,  is  intended  to 
personify  the  attribute  of  force. 

The  splendid  colouring  and  fertility  of  invention  which  charac- 
terize the  art  of  Rubens,  he  appears  to  have  employed  with  singu- 
lar success  in  the  humbler  departments  of  animal  and  landscape 
painting.  His  lion-hunts,  boar-hunts,  &c.,  are  conceived  and 
executed  with  a  fidelity  and  spirit  which  almost  defies  rivalship ; 
while  his  landscapes,  though  seldom  rising  in  subject  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  Flemish  views,  are  often  rendered  highly  inter- 
esting by  the  introduction  of  some  domestic  circumstance  or 
natural  appearance.  Many  of  the  prints  engraved  after  his  pic- 
tures by  I3olswert  and  others,  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enrich  and  embellish  the 
most  unpromising  and  commonplace  scenery. 

As  a  portrait  painter  his  reputation  is  considerable,  though 
possibly  somewhat  overrated ;  some  of  his  pictures  of  this  class 
not  appearing  to  possess  any  great  share  of  individuality  or 
resemblance.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  want  the  fidelity 
and  elegance  of  Vandyke,  the  truth  and  dignity  of  Titian,  an4 
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the  gracefulness  and  inimitable  strength  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguish the  portraits  of  Reynolds.  His  women,  in  this  walk  of 
art,  are  generally  inferior  to  his  men. 

The  essential  qualities  inherent  in  the  mind  of  Rubens  admi- 
rably adapted  him  to  succeed  in  most  of  the  departments  of  art 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  hfe 
claims  to  first-rate  eminence  as  an  historical  or  religious  painter ; 
and  here  we  must  freely  acknowledge,  however  the  author  may 
have  failed  in  giving  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  true 
character  of  Rubens's  genius,  that  many  of  his  criticisms  discover 
sound  judgment,  just  taste,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  writes.  Some,  too,  of  his  remarks  and 
general  reflections  seem  to  be  unexceptionable;  and  the  only 
matter  for  surprise  is,  that  so  accomplished  a  writer  should  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  giving  a  bold  and  distinct  delineation  of 
he  powerful,  though  often  perverted  genius  of  his  illustrious 
lubject.  In  confirmation  of  these  opinions,  we  give  the  fol- 
owing  passages,  which  appear  to  be  rather  at  variance  with 
each  other,  if  not  absolutely  contradictory: — *  With  regard  to 
fertility  of  invention,*  observes  Dr  Waagen,  *  Raphael  and 
Albert  Durer  are  the  only  modern  painters  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  him.  There  is  the  greatest  difierence,  however, 
between  Raphael  and  Rubens  in  this  respect. — The  pecu- 
liarity of  Raphael  consisted  principally  in  the  perfect  compre- 
hension of  his  subject,  and  in  proving  on  the  canvass  that  he 
had  penetrated  into  its  inmost  signification ;  whereas  Rubens 
made  every  subject  conform  to  his  own  onesided  nature,  and 
he  accordingly  treated  all  such  as  were  foreign  to  it  in  a  most 
capricious  manner.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  while  all  the  works 
painted  by  Rubens  himself  bear  the  true  stamp  of  genius, 
and  captivate  us  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of  tnought 
exhibited  in  them,  as  well  as  by  the  masterly  keeping,  the 
vigour  and  glow  of  the  colouring,  and  the  talent  displayed  in 
the  treatment  altogether,  yet  the  gratification  we  derive  from 
them  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  harmony  which  existed  be- 
tween the  subject  and  his  own  natural  disposition.' — Again 
he  says  in  the  following  page — *  Generally  speaking,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  derive  unmixed  pleasure  from  those  works  of  Rubens 
in  which  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  sacred  writings,  where 
so  much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  elevated  expression  of  moral 
beauty,  sanctity,  purity,  and  calm  beatitude.  Even  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  indelibly 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  divine  gracefulness  and 
delicacy  of  form,  Rubens  was  seldom  successful.  Not  only  was 
hQ  naturally  deficient  in  the  perception  of  such  qualities,  but 
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*  here  more  particularly  his  rash  and  rapid  treatment,  the  want 

*  of  study,  defective  drawing  in  the  figure,  and  a  capricious  and 
^  unquiet  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  are  frequently  and  dis- 

*  agreeably  felt.  His  representations  of  the  Madonna  but  seldom, 
'  and  his  representations  of  the  Redeemer  scarcely  ever,  excite 

*  those  ideas  which  we  should  consider  appropriate  and  worthy 

*  of  those  divine  subjects.*  Now,  all  this  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly just  and  admirably  expressed,  but  what  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion  ? — that  the  genius  of  Rubens  was  unfit  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  subjects  requiring  refined  form,  simplicity,  and  dig- 
nity of  expression  or  elevated  sentiment.  Of  the  latter,  indeed, 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance,  in  that  large  portion  of 
his  works  which  we  have  inspected.  The  manner  of  the  painter, 
and  the  *  one-sided'  view  he  uniformly  takes  of  nature  in  all 
her  varieties,  is  constantly  present  to  the  beholder,  and  produces 
a  disagreeable  monotony  of  efi'ect,  which  greatly  impairs  the  in- 
terest of  his  works ;  however  great  in  some  respects  may  be  their 
acknowledged  excellence.  His  pictures  put  us  too  much  in  mind 
of  an  actor  who  is  never  oblivious  of  self,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  he  is  engaged  to  represent. 

It  seems  singular,  in  spite  of  the  serious  defects  which  the 
author  has  above  admitted  to  be  inherent  in  the  style  of  Rubens, 
that  he  should  nevertheless  have  ventured  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  following  passage : — '  But  in  subjects  which  really  required 

*  to  be  treated  m  ^.dramatic  style,  more  particularly  in  those 

*  wherein  the  expression  of  'power ^  grandeur,  and  strongly-excited 
^passions  were  admissible;  and  when  he  consequently  could  give 

*  free  scope — unshackled,  unreproved — to  all  the  inspirations  of 

*  his  genius,  there  we  recognize  Rubens  in  all  his  glory.     I  have 

*  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  the  greatest  of  all  modem 

*  painters,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  subjects  depending  on  the 

*  momentary  expression  of  powerfully  excited  passion,  which  can 

*  only  be  seized  upon  and  developed  in  the  imagination.' — It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if,  instead  of  broad  assertion, 
Dr  Waagen  had  named  any  single  picture  by  Rubens,  even  in  the 
dramatic  style  of  art,  which  for  an  instant  can  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  Raphael's  two  cartoons  of  the  *  Death  of  Ananias,' 
and  the  *  Preaching  of  St  Paul  at  Athens ;'  or  with  any  of  the 
series  of  pictures  by  the  same  hand  (and  especially  the  Helio- 
dorus)  which  constitute  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Vatican ;  to 
say  nothing  of  his  '  Tra,nsfiguration,'  nor  of  the  '  Murder  of 

*  St  Peter  Martyr,'  by  Titian — a  picture  which  appears  to  disclose 
almost  every  excellence  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  The  con- 
ception is  noble  and  terrific,  the  colour  sombre  and  appropriate, 
lind  the  savage  and  dreary  landscape  is  the  very  scene  adapted 
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to  the  perpetration  of  so  sacrilegious  and  barbarous  a  deed.  The 
dignified  resignation  of  the  half-murdered  superior — the  ruthless 
and  hardened  villain  who  is  dealing  with  him — the  fear-stricken 
attendants  flying  for  their  lives — and,  above  all,  the  wounded 
and  inferior  monk  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and,  by  an 
almost  superhuman  effort,  vainly  endeavouring  to  stagger  from 
the  frightful  scene — are  masterpieces  of  conception,  character, 
and  expression,  which,  we  will  unhesitatingly  affirm,  Rubens  has 
never  approached  in  his  most  celebrated  productions. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  he  has  treated  an  historical  and  re- 
ligious subject  which  demanded,  in  its  management,  the  greatest 
degree  of  solemnity  and  dignity.  We  allude  to  his  famous  painting 
of  the  *  Crucifixion  of  Christ,*  formerly  in  the  Louvre,  and  now, 
we  believe,  replaced  in  its  original  situation,  in  the  church  of  the 
Recollects  at  Antwerp.  We  are  aware  that  this  picture  has  formed 
the  theme  of  high  eulogium  from  the  respected  pen  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  but  greatly  as  we  admire  the  taste,  the  judgment, 
and  vast  practical  knowledge  of  that  distinguished  artist  and 
writer,  we  must  confess  that  in  the  instance  before  us  he  appears, 
though  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  to  have  been  carried  away 
from  his  usual  discretion  by  the  splendour  of  the  colour,  the 
novelty  of  the  composition,  and  the  dexterity  and  power  of  the 
execution.  These,  we  admit,  are  essential  ingredients  to  the 
formation  of  a  great  picture,  though,  when  misapplied,  they  may 
be  transformed  into  defects  instead  of  beauties.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  pencil,  we  know  of 
no  one  which  requires  to  be  treated  with  greater  seriousness  and 
dignified  propriety  than  the  Crucifixion.  This  awful  event  was 
accompanied  by  tempests  and  earthquakes,  and  the  scene  was 
shrouded  in  supernatural  obscurity.  What  then  shall  be  said  of 
the  painter  who,  in  direct  violation  of  this  description,  has  repre- 
sented so  appalling  a  subject  in  the  garish  light  of  open  day, 
and  in  colours  which  appear  to  emulate  the  hues  of  the  slaughter- 
house ;  and  who  has  lavished  these  hues,  with  so  unsparing'  pro- 
digality, upon  the  bodies  of  those  even,  who,  during  three  days 
and  nights,  had  endured  all  the  agonies  of  the  cross  ?  The  act 
of  piercing  the  side  of  the  Saviour  by  the  executioner,  may  be 
tolerated  perhaps  from  its  typical  signification  ;  but  the  loathsome 
ostentation  with  which  the  breaking  of  the  robbers'  legs  is  de- 
picted, admits  of  no  excuse ;  much  less  the  disgusting  introduc- 
tion, in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  of  a  brass  vessel  half- 
filled  with  blood,  which  a  dog  is  about  to  lap !  It  seems  strange, 
that,  though  Sir  Joshua  has  justly  censured  Rubens  for  represent- 
ing, in  his  design  of  the  Last  Supper,  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  he 
should  yet  have  passed  over  without  comment  the  above  abomina- 
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tion  in  the  -Crucifixion.  In  hazarding  these  remarks  upon  a 
work  so  highly  celebrated,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
are  far  from  being  insensible  to  its  great  merits  in  colour,  com- 
position, and  execution,  separately  considered.  We  only  lament 
their  gross  misapplication.*  How  an  artist,  gifted  with  Sir  Joshua's 
refined  taste,  could  have  bestowed  such  unqualified  praise  upon 
this  production,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand ;  more  especially 
as  he  appears  to  have  entertained  some  notions  of  an  opposite 
stamp  only  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  his  fifteenth,  and  last 
Discourse  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  mentions  a  conversation  he 
had  once  had  with  an  ingenious  French  artist  at  Rome,  who  ap- 
peared not  to  comprehend  *  on  what  ground  the  fabric  of  the  art 

*  is  built.     *  *  *     He  saw  and  felt,'  continues  Sir  Joshua,  *  the 

*  excellences  of  the  ^reat  works  with  which  we  were  surrounded, 

*  but  lamented  that  there  was  not  to  be  found  that  nature  which 
^  is  so  admirable  in  the  inferior  schools ;  and  he  supposed,  with 

*  De  Piles  and  other  theorists,  that  such  a  union  of  different 
'  excellences  would  be  the  perfection  of  art.     He  was  not  aware 

*  that  the  narrow  idea  of  nature,  of  which  he  lamented  the  ab- 
'  sence  in  the  works  of  those  great  artists,  would  have  destroyed 

*  the   grandeur   of  the  general  ideas   which   he   admired,    and 

*  which  was  indeed  the  cause  of  his  admiration.'  In  truth,  no- 
thing can  be  more  subversive  of  elevated  art  than  the  attempt 
to  combine  with  its  principles  incompatible  and  minor  perfec- 
tions :  let  any  one,  for  instance,  conversant  with  the  Roman  or 
Florentine  schools,  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  produced 
were  the  mighty  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or  Julio 
Romano,  to  be  clothed  in  all  the  gaudy  and  meretricious  accom- 
paniments of  Rubens  1  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  latter  ar- 
tist has  attempted  no  such  absurd  incongruities — his  design,  his 
colour,  and  his  forms,  characters,  and  expressions,  being  all  of  a 
piece,  and  well  adapted  to  create  the  effect  at  which  he  aimed. 
iBe  it  so ;  but  •  his  very  aim  rendered  him  unfit  to  execute  the 
grave,  historical,  and  religious  subjects  which  he  was  fond  of 
selecting  for  his  pencil;  and  for  the^z^^  conception  of  >yhich  the 
whole  structure  of  his  mind  rendered  him  incompetent. — Per- 
haps the  only  work  of  Rubens  which  can  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  exempt  from  this  general  condemnation,  is  his  celebra- 
ted picture  of  *  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,* — a  composition 
which  certainly  partakes  in  a  larger  degree  of  the  elevated  style 


*  Mrs  Jameson  has,  in  one  of  her  Notes,  made  some  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  above  painting,  which,  in  spite  of  her  generally  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  Rubens,  do  great  credit  to  her  critical  powers.     (See  p.  72.) 
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of  art  than  any  of  his  productions  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  Is  doubtless  a  very  splendid  design,  though  many  of  the  cha- 
racters are  far  from  historical.  The  colouring  is  more  serious 
and  appropriate  to  the  subject  than  in  many  of  his  other  works ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  contrasted  the  flesh-tints  with  the 
large  volume  of  white  drapery,  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the 
plpture,  could  only  have  been  ventured  upon  by  a  colourist  of 
thp  first  order.  It  has  been  said  that  the  design  is  almost  liter- 
ally borrowed  from  an  Italian  print ;  and  that  the  picture  had 
been  much  Injured  by  retouching  and  cleaning.  We  cannot, 
however,  help  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  former  statement; 
and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  we  can  only  observe,  that  when 
we  saw  the  work  in  a  very  glaring  light,  in  the  Louvre,  in  1802, 
yie  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Possibly  the  French  repairers 
ipight  have  removed  the  old  varnish  and  the  emendations  of  which 
Sir  Joshua  complains ; — an  operation  which  we  have  seen  success- 
fully performed  hy  judicious  picture-cleaners  in  England. 

In  bis  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Rubens,  Dr  Waagen,  to 
our  surprise,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  *  Raising  of  the 
^  Cross' — one  of  that  master's  most  celebrated  compositions ;  and 
which  was  the  first  public  work  he  painted  after  his  return  from 
Italy.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
directly  opposite  to  the  foregoing,  but  is  now  probably  restored 
to  its  former  position  in  the  church  of  St  Walburg  at  Antwerp. 
This  picture  has  been  ably  criticised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 

*  his  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland,'  where  he  considers  it  *as 

*  one  of  Rubens'  best  and  most  animated  compositions.'  Some 
portions  of  it  remind  us  of  '  the  manner  of  Tintoret;'  others  very 
strikingly  of  Michael  Angelo — particularly  an  herculean  but 
rather  grotesque  figure  who  assists  in  raising  the  cross.  The 
desiga  is  full  of  bustle  and  motion,  and  abounds  with  daring 
fore^hortenings ;  yet  the  whole  produces  no  strong  impression  on 
the  beholder.  The  end  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  means,  and  the 
colouring  (for  Rubens,)  though  less  ostentatious  than  is  usual 
with  him,  produces  rather  a  monotonous  and  chalky  effect,  and 
adds  neither  solemnity  nor  terror  to  the  scene. 

Dr  Waagen,  in  describing  a  class  of  horrible  subjects  in  which 
Rubens  was  too  fond  of  indulging,  discovers  great  good  sense 
and  feeling  in  reprobating  such  atrocious  selections  as  fit  objects 
for  representation  ;  and  as  the  passage  does  him  credit,  we  sub- 
join nearly  the  whole  of  it.  *  A  comprehension,'  he  observes, 
/  of  the  coarse  and  sensual  nature  which  pervaded,  and  in  some 

*  sort  depraved,  the  innate  artistic  talent  of  Rubens,  will  enable 

*  us  to  understand  how  he  could  even  choose  the  most  hor- 
-*  rible  subjects,  when  once  his  fancy  had  been  caught  by  the 
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dramatic  incidents  which  th6y  afforded.  These  he  treated  with 
all  his  characteristic  power  and  skill ;  but  the  very  luxuriance 
of  his  genius,  and  his  wondrous  mastery  over  the  technical  de- 
partment of  his  art,  conspire  to  render  such  subjects  more 
intolerably  fearful  and  repulsive  from  his  hand  than  from  that 
of  any  other  painter/ — Again  he  continues,  *  In  this  class  of 
subjects  (those  remarkable  for  the  representation  of  physical 
horrors)  imay  be  mentioned  Judith  in  the  act  of  cutting  off  the 
head  of  Holofernes  with  a  kind  of  hatchet :  the  wretch,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  turns  up  his  eyes  in  a  most  horrible  manner-^ 
Progne  showing  to  Tereus  the  head  of  his  son  after  he  had 
devoured  the  rest  of  his  body — the  martyrdom  of  the  holy 
saint  Lieven :  his  tongue  has  been  torn  out,  and  is  held  before 
a  dog,  who  is  snapping  at  it — St  Justus  holding  his  head,  which 
has  just  been  cut  off,  in  his  hands — and  lastly,  the  celebrated 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  Munich  gallery.  This  picture 
seems  to  me  to  deserveits  great  reputation  as  little  as  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  same  collection.  The  subject  can  derive  a 
really  fearful  and  tragic  interest  only  through  a  perfectly  ideal 
treatment,  such  as  we  see  in  the  engraving  of  Sfarc  Antonio, 
after  Raffaelle;  whereas,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  by 
Rubens  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  scene  from  common  life,  producing 
the  same  repulsive  impression  with  a  modern  scene  of  butchery 
brought  immediately  before  our  eyes.  The  women,  in  modern 
costume,  attempt,  m  their  despair,  to  defend  themselves  by 
biting  and  scratching.  One  cuts  her  hand  by  seizing  the 
murderer's  knife.  To  all  this  must  be  added,  that  the  light 
and  spirited  treatment  of  Rubens  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
picture,  and  still  less  his  admirable  colouring.'  * 
We  have  seen  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  by  Rubens  taken  irom 
the  Annals  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but  those  which  have  come 
under  our  observation  by  no  means  appear  to  justify  the  terms 
of  high  eulogium  la  which  Dr  Waagen  mentions  them.  Among 
all  the  artists  of  great  eminence,  Rubens  seems  to  have  been 
perhaps  the  least  qualified  to  represent  the  rough  energy  and 
unadorned  simplicity  of  the  Roman  character,  as  it  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  reduction  of  Carthage,  and  before  it  became  intoxi- 
cated by  conquest,  or  vitiated  by  Eastern  luxury  and  debauchery. 
In  what  respect  the  history  of  such  a  people  can  be  said  to  oe 
congenial  with  the  gorgeous  and  highly  ornamental  style  of  RubenS) 
we  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     His  genius 


*  There  is  an  admirable  piece  of  criticism,  in  Mrs  Japaeson's  Note  0|i 
this  detestable  picture,  (p.  86.) 
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18  perhaps  even  yet  further  removed  from  the  classical  elegance 
of  Grecian  character  and  story. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  place 
the  genius  of  Rubens  in  that  just  position  in  the  art,  whicn  his 
productions  entitle  him  to  hold.  Considered  as  an  ornamental 
painter,  which  necessarily  embraces  every  species  of  mechanical 
excellence,  he  perhaps' stands  without  a  rival.  The  principles  of 
his  colouring,  though  occasionally  arbitrary,  are  generally  grounded 
upon  nature*  His  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  was  extensive  and 
profound,  and  the  fertility  of  nis  exuberant  fancy  nearly  unlimited. 
He  knew  enough  of  the  human  form,  as  it  appertains  to  vulgar 
nature,  and  indeed  of  every  other  natural  object,  to  represent 
them  with  vigour,  though  sometimes  with  incorrectness  and 
occasional  distortion, — if  it  suited  his  purpose  by  these  means  to 
give  variety  to  the  shape  of  his  groups,  or  force  and  effect  to  his 
masses  of  light  and  shade.  His  perception  of  character  was  at 
times  strong,  but  almost  always  coarse  and  indiscriminating.  His 
expressions  were  inappropriate  and  seldom  elevated,  and  his 
notions  of  the  human  figure,  in  both  sexes,  were  so  biassed  in 
favour  of  Flemish  exuberance,  as  to  render  them  very  unfit 
vehicles  for  the  representation  of  refined  sentiment,  dignified 
passion,  or  pathos ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  he  commonly  fails  in  the 
delineation  of  subjects  (we  speak  comparatively)  of  an  historic 
or  religious  character.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  astounding  defects 
which  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  component  parts  of  his 
compositions,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  agents  he  employs 
are  not  better  adapted  to  the  effect  it  was  his  anabition  to  produce, 
than  if  other*  were  substituted  of  a  more  exalted  or  refined  de- 
scription :  at  legist  it  appears  certain,  that  he  could  not  have 
connected  his  exaggerated  system  of  colour  with  forms  of  greater 
purity,  or  a  less  revolting  nature.  The  main  design  of  his  art 
was  to  appeal  to  the  sensual,  not  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
spectator ;  and  though  we  may  condemn  the  error  of  his  choice,  he 
is  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  full  meed  of  our  admiration,  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  gigantic  efforts  in  a  branch  of  the 
art,  which,  though  subordinate  in  itself,  he  has  contrived  to  raise 
into  importance,  and  to  illumine  by  the  fervour  of  his  genius. 
We  must  be  cautious  of  censuring  him  too  severely  for  the  ab- 
sence of  perfections  which  he  probably  neither  felt  nor  perceived, 
and  to  which  the  original  formation  of  his  mind  rendered  him 
unequal. 

The  genuine  field  for  the  full  display  of  his  powers  he  found 
in  the  allegoric  style,  which,  overleaping  propriety  and  probabi- 
lity, confounds  time  and  place,  manners  and  -customs,  and  admits 
of  almost  every  variety  of  form,  costume,  and  material,  which  the 
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imagination  can  conceive  or  the  pencil  embody.  This  mass  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  his  genius  arranged  and  methodized  with 
surprising  facility ;  and  by  means  of  the  splendid  medium  in  which 
he  enveloped  the- whole,  gave  it  the  stamp  of  reality  rather  than 
of  fiction.  The  productions  of  Rubens  appear  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  the  Senate  House  or  the  Church :  their  proper  sphere  is  the 
luxurious  banqueting-room  or  the  gorgeous  saloon.  As  an  artist 
he  has  left  a  great  name,  though  perhaps  nothing  has  had 
a  more  pernicious  influence  on  the  succeeding  generations  of 
painters  than  the  seductive  nature  of  his  example.  As  far  as  his 
views  extended,  his  powers  were  unquestionably  great ;  but  they 
can  never,  with  propriety,  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the 
exalted  genius  which  animated  the  mighty  restorers  of  the  art 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  character  of  Rubens,  in  domestic  and  public  life,  presents 
a  very  interesting  picture  of  private  virtues  and  rare  endowments. 
His  habits  were  studious,  temperate,  and  industrious,  while  his 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  totally  exempt  from  the  mean- 
ness of  envy.  Courteous  and  affable  in  his  manners,  easy  and 
dignified  in  his  commerce  with  the  great,  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed every  distinguished  and  amiable  quality  which  could  ador^ 
an  individual,  and  render  him  an  ornament  of  society.  The  im- 
portant public  situations  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  furnish 
indisputable  proofs  of  his  extensive  capacity  and  practical  ability ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  able  to  devote  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  public  affairs,  while  actively  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  profession  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  appears 
to  require  the  most  unwearying  and  exclusive  application. 

We  must  not  leave  this  elegant  volume  without  informing  our 
readers,  that,  besides  a  lively  and  ingenious  Preface  by  Mrs 
Jameson,  by  whom  it  is  edited,  it  possesses  some  Notes  from  her 
pen  which  add  considerably  to  its  value. 
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Art.  til. — i .  Essay  on  the  productive  Resources  0/ India.  By  J. 
F.  RoYLE^  M.b.,  F.R.S.     8vo.     London:  1840. 

2.  Report  f)roin  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  op- 
pointed  to  consider  the  Petition  of  the  East  India  Conipanyjbr 
Relief  and  to  Report  thereon  to  the  House,  with  the  Minutes  cf 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee.     Folio.     1840. 

3.  Rebortfrom  the  Select  Committee  oh  East  India  Produce,  to- 
gether with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.     Folio.     1840. 

4.  A  View  of  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  Petition  from  the  East  India  Company, 
praying  for  relief  to  India,  in  reference  to  unequal  duties  and 
other  grievances.    8vo.     London:  1840. 

'IY/I'ore  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  Burke  said  of 
.  ■*•  Mr  Grenville,  that  *  he  conceived,  and  many  conceived 
^  along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade  of  this  country  was 

*  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much 

*  to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe  regulation  to 

*  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue.'  Though  practical 
wisdom  has  made  considerable  advances  during  the  interval,  the 
state  of  some  branches  of  trade,  and  especially  the  faVour  that 
i^  shown  to  soihe  of  bur  Colonies  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  are  wronged  by  one  regula- 
tion are  privileged  by  another  to  indemnify  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  demonstrate  that  either  enlightened  prin- 
ciples, or  an  honest  aetermihation  to  act  upon  them,  are  still,  in 
some  respectSj  wantinjg ;  and  that  it  behoves  the  people  to  ascei^- 
tain  for  themselves  whether  their  tru^  interests  are  not  sacrificed, 
in  some  important  particulars,  to  the  selfish  views  of  certain 
powerful  classes,  whose  voices  are  too  much  listened  to  by  statei^- 
men  of  all  parties ;  and  who  are  in  too  strong  a  position,  and  de- 
fend it  witn  too  much  vigour,  to  be  defeated  and  driven  from  it 
otherwise  than  by  the  loud  and  sustained  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

But  whilst  self-interest  is  sleepless — provident  against  every 
danger,  and  foregoing  no  advantage — nothing  short  of  grievous 
and  long-continued  injustice  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the  public  to 
resistance.  It  is  proverbial  that  what  is  every  man's  business  is 
done  by  nobody;  and  wrongs  so  general  as  to  be  shared  by 
the  whole  community,  are  scarcely  felt  by  those  classes  to 
whom  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  complaints,  by  tongue  or 
pen,  is  almost  exclusively  confined.     Under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  the  members  of  tlie  Legislature,  those  with  whom  they 
habitually  associate,  and  those  by  whose  opinions  and  feel- 
ings they  are  principally  influenced,  cannot  suffer  any  material 
inconvenience  from  the  viciousness  of  our  colonial  system.  But 
the  millions  in  middle  and  humble  life,  by  whoQi  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  our  commoner  imports  are  consumed,  feel  sensibly — 
in  too  many  instances  acutely — the  rise  of  every  farthing  per 

Eound  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life ;  and 
ave  consequently — though  the  bulk  of  them  are  little  aware 
of  it  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance — the  deepest  inter- 
est in  those  questions  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  which 
statesmen  generally  dispose  of  with  too  little  reference  to  the 
mute  mass  of  indirect  tax-payers.  The  straitened  incomes  of  a 
few  West  Indian  proprietors,  who  *  mingle  with  the  magnates  of 
^  the  land,'  call  forth  more  sympathy  than  that  curtailment  of  the 
enjoyments  of  millions,  amongst  the  most  useful  and  deserving 
of  our  countrymen,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  such  an  article,  for  example,  as  common  sugar;* 
and  compared  with  the  interests  of  a  fraction  of  the  influential 
classes,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  matter  of  consideration,  how 
much  injury  is  done  to  the  revenue,  and  therefore  to  the  general 
body  of  tax-payers,  by  giving  such  privileges  to  the  producers  of 
costly  spirits,  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  cheaper,  though  at  least 
equally  good  and  wholesome,  article  from  the  market ; — to  the 
wilful  waste  of  the  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  cost 
of  production,  which — as  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer — might  most  advantageously  be  drawn 
into  the  public  purse. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the 
questions  now  at  issue  between  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  British  India,  and  the 
body  of  West  Indian  proprietors,  backed  by  certain  classes  in 
this  country ; — a  controversy  in  which  we  take  a  very  lively  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  the  former,  because,  firstly,  as  the^  ask  for  no 
exclusive  privileges,  but  merely  to  be  put  upon  a  footing  of 


' '  -  -  ---.-,■>    .  ■ J.  -■>  I  ^  - 1 ...    .^  ,  ■ .  -    .^ .  .^ 


*  This  year  has  afforded  a  notable  example  of  this  privation  of  en« 
joyment.  Much  fruit,  of  which  the  crops  have  been  profusely  ubiin- 
dant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  absolutely  wasted,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  high  price  of  sugar,  which  has  detetfed  all  but 
the  Comparatively  Wealthy  from  making  presettes.  This  may  ap]feHr 
insignificant  to  those  who  enjoy  many  other  luxuries ;  but  it  re  tio  iriite 
to  Xhbst  who  have  been  compelled  to  deny  themselves,  ami  tbo«6  whocn 
they  love  best,  their  usual  wholesome  and  almost  sole  indulgences. 
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equality  with  others,  and  to  be  allowed  to  contend  in  the  fair 
field  01  competition  for  the  benefit  of  supplying  our  markets,  the 
principles  which  they  assert  are  those  which  this  Journal  has 
uniformly  and  zealously  maintained  ;  because,  secondly,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  this  simple  statement  of  their  claim,  that  their  cause 
is  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, of  England  ;  and  because, 
thirdly,  the  good  government  and  happiness  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India  (for  which,  by  assuming  the  rule  over 
them,  our  Crown  and  Legislature  have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible) are  intimately  bound  up  in  their  success.  The  character 
of  Great  Britain  is  no  less  at  stake  than  her  pecuniary  interests. 
Our  splendid  possessions  in  India  confer  lustre  on  the  one,  as 
much  as  they  advance  the  other.  The  whole  world  regards  them 
with  admiration  or  envy ;  and  we  have  no  right  but  that  of  mere 
might — the  abuse  of  which  would  be  tyranny — to  inflict  upon 
the  people  who  have  been  subjected  to  our  sway,  for  very  differ- 
ent ends,  and  to  whom  we  are  nationally  so  deeply  indebted,  any 
partial  disadvantages. 

Hitherto,  with  some  exceptions,  in  very  recent  times,  there 
has  been  a  strange  propensity  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to 
look  upon  British  India  as  a  step-child,  and  to  subject  it  to  many 
and  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  more  favoured  pos- 
sessions ;  and  pertinaciously  to  refuse  to  treat  it  as  a  member  of  a 
freat  body,  one  and  indivisible  in  respect  to  rights  and  interests, 
t  is  impossible  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  alle- 
gation tiian  the  simple  fact,  that  the  term  *  British  possessions  * 
in  acts  of  Parliament,  tariffs,  and  the  like,  is  always  held  to  be 
exclusive  of  the  most  valuable  dominions  of  the  British  Crown, 
merely  because  they  are  governed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
East  India  Company^  The  colonies  of  the  Crown,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country,  have  uniformly  re- 
garded their  sister  dependency  as  an  alien,  treating  goods  im- 
ported from  British  India  as  '  foreign.'  The  cause  of  this  par- 
tiality is  palpable.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants, 
India  has  had  no  friends,  no  advocates,  but  those  whom  mere 
philanthropy  and  a  sense  of  justice  have  enlisted  on  her  side ; 
and  these  are  principles,  which,  except  in  extreme  cases — like 
the  slave-trade — have  little  chance  in  a  contest  with  the  untiring 
energies  of  self-interest.  Till  only  the  other  day,  not  an  English- 
man owned  an  acre  of  land  in  India ;  and  well  it  was  for  the  people 
of  that  country  that  those  who — in  the  early  days  of  our  ascendancy 
— were  *  infamous  for  plundered  provinces,'  were  prevented  from 
appropriating  the  provinces  themselves.  Still,  the  effect  of  the 
restriction  has  been  to  check,  almost  altogether  to  preclude,  the 
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growth  of  an  Anglo- Indian  interest  possessed  of  any  influence 
in  Downing  Street  or  St  Stephen's.  It  is  notorious,  on  the 
other  handjhow  well  West-Indian  property  is  represented  in  both 
houses  ;and  that  there  is  not  a  single  respectable  branch  of  trade 
in  Great  Britain  which  does  not  possess  the  means  of  making  its 
wishes  or  its  complaints  more  effectively  heard  than  all  tlie  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Hindostan  ;  even  when  backed  by 
the  few  who,  in  this  country,  are  inclined  to  support  their  claims^ 
We  should,  therefore,  feel  that  we  were  undertaking  a  hopeless 
cause,  were  we  not  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate, that  England  cannot  persevere  in  injustice  to  India  with- 
out inflicting  deep  injury  on  herself. 

But,  to  make  our  first  appeal  to  the  nobler  emotions,  let  us 
examine  the  claims  of  British  India  upon  our  generosity  and  our 
justice.  Setting  moral  considerations  aside  for  the  moment, 
what  are  our  direct  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  only  one  of  our 
foreign  possessions  which  supports  its  own  civil  and  military  es- 
tablishments ; — reimbursing  to  the  Crown  the  cost  of  every  sol- 
dier sent  thither  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  dominions,  in  the 
vast  extent  and  importance  of  which,  every  reflecting  English- 
man must  feel  a  pride  ? 

The  relation  of  India  to  England  is  very  different  from  that  in 
which  we  stand  to  any  of  our  other  transmarine  possessions.  Our 
colonies  take  our  manufactures,  and  pay  us  for  them, — and  our 
manufacturers  and  shipowners  make  their  respective  profits  by 
these  transactions;  India,  also,  buys  our  manufactures  to  a  large 
and  increasing  extent ;  and,  if  we  govern  her  well,  and  treat  her 
fairly,  her  value  as  a  customer  will  increase  very  quickly  and 
greatly.  Every  facility  given  to  the  sale  of  her  produce  here,  must 
add  to  the  fund  from  which  she  pays  for  British  manufactures.  But 
India  is  more  than  a  customer.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  placed,  render  her  tributary  to  us  to  a  very  large 
amount.  The  East  India  Company  draw  annually  from  the  reve- 
nue of  the  territories  which  they  administer,  a  sum  which  their 
Secretary,  Mr  Melvill,  estimates  at  L.3,200,000.     The  aggre- 

fate  of  their  receipts,  however,  under  this  head,  during  the  last 
ve  years,  amounts  to  L.  16,96 1,000,  being  very  little  short  of 
L.3,400,000  per  annum.  This  sum,  which  is  applied  to  what  is 
called  the  *  home  expenditure,*  is,  in  fact,  the  price — the  neces- 
sary price — which  India  pays  for  the  connexion  which  subsists 
between  her  and  England.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  honest  men,  as  to  the  propriety  of  charging  this  or  the 
other  item  to  India ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  it  is  fairly  due  from  her ;  if  it  be  right — as  seems  unquestion- 
able— that  she  should  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of  her  admi- 
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iiistration.  It  is  equally  certain,  that,  heavily  as  such  an  enof- 
mous  annual  drain  must  press  upon  the  resources  of  a  country 
which  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  its  real  condition  have  ima- 
gined to  be  rich,  the  advantages  of  its  relations  to  England  are 
cheaply  purchased,  even  at  this  high  price ;  especially  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  look  forward,  and  to  anticipate,  with  not  unreason- 
able confidence,  the  adoption  of  a  juster  and  more  liberal  policy 
towards  this  noble  dependency,  than  that  which  has  rendered 
our  past  connexion  comparatively  unprofitable  to  both  parties. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  fraction  which  is  remitted  in 
payment  for  military  stores,  supplied  from  this  country,  the 
whole  of  this  sum  of  L.3,200,000  is  a  direct  and  substantial  an- 
nual transfer  from  the  income  of  India  to  that  of  England.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  remittances  on  account  of  private  fortunes, 
the  families  of  Anglo-Indians,  and  the  like,  are  estimated  by  the 
best  authorities  as  not  less  than  L.500,000  per  annum.  We 
think  that  this  sum  is  considerably  below  the  truth,  which 
L.730,000  would  more  nearly  represent.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  the  amount  of  public  and  private  remittances 
from  India,  for  which  this  country  makes  no  return,  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  over-estimated,  at  four  millions  per  annum. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  colonies  are  usually 
calculated  by  the  value  of  our  manufactures  which  they  purchase. 
All  the  parties  concerned  in  the  exportation  of  such  goods  are 
abundantly  satisfied,  we  presume,  if  they  realize  among  them  a 
gross  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  payments  which  India  makes 
to  England,  without  receiving  any  return  for  them,  are  equiva- 
lent, at  this  calculation,  (which  allows  for  a  constant  large  profit,) 
to  the  purchase  of  our  manufactures  by  the  former,  to  the  value 
of  twenty  millions  per  annum.  Besides  this,  she  took,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1838,  British  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  L.3,8 17,000  per  annum. 

In  the  course  of  Mr  R.  M.  Martin's  examination  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Goulburn  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  British  India  has  no  higher  claims  than 
the  West  Indies  on  the  score  of  gratuitous  payments;  and  that 
the  incomes  which  proprietors  of  plantations  in  those  colonies 
draw  from  them,  and  spend  in  this  country,  are  to  be  regarded 
exactly  in  the  same  light — equally  beneficial  to  England,  and 
equally  impoverishing  to  the  dependency — as  the  remittances, 
without  return,  received  from  India.*  In  the  fencing-match  of 
question  and  answer,   the  examiner  had  certainly  the  better  of 

*  Se«  Questions  and  Answers,  4138  to  4l57. 
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the  witness ;  who  altogether  failed  to  comply  with  Mr  Goul- 
burn's  requisition,  that  he  should  show  *  what  difference  of 
claim  arises  on  the  part  of  a  country  from  the  remittances 
being  made  to  an  absentee  proprietary,  or  being  made  to  pub- 
lic servants,  who  have  left  the  service  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were  employed.'  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  most 
important  distinctions  between  the  two  cases,  which  place  them 
in  essentially  different  categories. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  capital  from  which  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies  is  raised,  was  originally  furnished  by  Eng- 
land. Secondly,  There  is  no  one  in  those  colonies  who  has  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  abstraction  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ; 
there  is  no  one  in  relation  to  whom  the  exportation  to  England, 
of  all  the  sugar  and  rum  of  all  the  islands,  can  be  considered 
unjust.  The  natives  of  the  soil  have  long  since  disappeared,  and 
the  whole  population  consists  of  those  who  actually  raise  the 
produce,  and  of  those  who  minister  to  their  wants.  Both  these 
classes  are,  and  must  be  satisfied,  before  the  surplus  can  be  sent  to 
England ;  and  the  complaint  is  now,  that  after  they  are  so  satis- 
iSed,  there  is  no  surplus  left.  But,  be  that  surplus  more  or  less, 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  that  the  field  should  complain  that 
the  wheat  is  carried  into  the  barn,  as  that  the  West  Indies 
should  allege  it  to  be  a  grievance  that  no  return  is  made  to  them 
for  much  of  the  produce  which  they  send  to  this  country.  Eng- 
land is  certainly  the  better  by  the  net  amount  of  that  produce — 
less  the  fair  interest  of  her  capital  invested  in  the  West  Indies ; 
but  a  very  heavy  deduction  must  be  made  from  this  benefit. 
Thig{  country  bears  a  large  share  of  the  expense  of  governing 
and  protecting  the  West  Indies,  where  it  constantly  maintains 
a  very  considerable  military  force.  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  i-eceived  any  capital  from  this  country;  and  she  has 
her  millions  who  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied  that  no  more  than 
what  is  reasonable  and  just  is  abstracted  from  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  ih  liquidation  of  those  charges  necessary  for  their 
good  government,  which  are  incurred,  or  which  it  is  proper  to 
pay,  in  England.  •  India,  also,  making  such  payments,  is  justi- 
fied in  demanding,  that  her  means  of  rendering  them  should 
be  as  much  facilitated  as  possible  ;  that  none  of  the  articles  in 
which  she  would,  if  unshackled,  desire  to  make  them,  should 
be  virttwiHy  exeluded  from  our  markets^  in  tn-der  to  give  advan- 
tage to  the  produce  of  more  favoured  dependencies ;  and  that 
England,  benefiting  so  much  by  the  connexion,  should  discharge 
its  counterpart  obligations  by  placing  ner — which  is  all  that  she 
seeks— on  a  footing  o^  equality  with  other  foreign  territories. 
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With  such  equality  of  treatment,  however,  the  advocates  of 
the  West  Indian  interest  are  by  no  means  satisfied.  They 
demand  partial  favour,  in  tones  which  would  better  become 
them  if  they  were  asserting  an  undeniable  right.  But  to  place 
themselves  even  on  a  level  with  India,  in  respect  to  just  pre- 
tensions to  consideration,  they  must  at  least  show  that,  like  her, 
they  subject  England  to  no  expense ; — that  they  bear  the  whole 
charge  of  their  establishments,  civil  and  military.  This  they 
cannot  show  :  and,  failing  in  this,  Mr  Goulburn's  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  importations  from  the  West  Indies  are  of  the  same 
character,  and  confer  the  same  claims,  as  the  gratuitous  remit- 
tances from  India,  is  obviously  futile.  The  West  Indies  are,  in 
fact,  simply  an  outlying  farm  of  England ;  and  all  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  those  colonies  have  a  right  to  demand,  is  that 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  disabilities  or  disadvantages 
in  comparison  with  British  subjects  holding  property  in  any  other 
British  colony ; — a^demand  which  those  who  are  contending  for  the 
rights  of  India  have  always  been  forward  to  acknowledge  as  just. 

The  claims  of  India  being  such  as  we  have  shown  them  to  be, 
let  us  see  how  England  has  hitherto  acknowledged  and  requited 
them.  Her  fiscal  treatment  of  India  cannot  be  better  stated,  in 
its  general  outlines,  than  in  the  words  of  the  petition,  presented 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from 
which  the  late  investigation  resulted.  To  that  valuable  docu- 
ment we  must  refer  our  readers.  But  there  are  many  circum- 
stances of  aggravation,  not  noticed,  or  but  slightly  alluded  to,  in 
the  Company's  petition,  and  which  require  to  be  stated  before 
the  whole  injustice  and  hardship  of  the  case  can  be  adequately 
appreciated. 

The  case  of  spirits  made  from  the  sugar-cane  is  the  grossest. 
In  1836,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  allowing  sugar,  the 
produce  of  such  parts  of  British  India  as  should  consent  to  forego 
the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  to  be  brought  to 
England  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  sugar  the  growth  of  the 
West  Indies,  viz.  24s.  per  cwt. ;  the  duty  having  previously 
been  32s.  But  even  this  measure  of  equal  justice,  tardily  ac- 
corded after  many  years  of  partial  favour  to  the  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  India,  was  saddled  with 
a  limitation  which  greatly  detracted  from  its  value ;  * — the  pro- 


♦  When  the  Mauritius,  a  Crown  colony,  was  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing of  duties  as  the  West  Indies,  in  1825,  the  boon  was  complete.  The 
duties  on  both  sugar  and  rum  were  simultaneously  equalized. 
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ducts  of  the  sugar-cane,  only  second  in  importance  to  its  great 
staple,  have  been  left  subject  to  the  unequal  imposts  exhibited 
in  the  following  statement : — 

Duties  on  Importation  into  England. 


The  produce  of,  and  imported  from 
any  British  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  America,  or  the 
Mauritius: — 

Rum,  per  gallon,      .     L.O     9     0 

Rum  Shrub,  per  do,         0     9     0 

Cordials,  sweetened  or 

mixed,  per  do,      .         10     0 


The  produce  of,  and  imported  from, 
any  British  possession  in  the 
East  Indies : — 

Rum,  per  gallon,      .     L.O  15  0 

Rum  Shrub,  per  do,         ^1  10  0 
Cordials,  sweetened  or 

mixed,  per  do,     »         1   10  0 


Duties  on  Importation  into  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  DiemerCs 

Land. 

Rum,  the  produce  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies :  — 
New  South  Wales,  per 


gallon,         .  L.O     6     6 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  per 
do,        •        .         .         0     7     6 


Rum,  the  produce  of  the  East 

Indies : — 
New  South  Wales,  per 

gallon,       .         .     L.O     8     6 
Van  Diemen's    Land, 

per  do,       .        .        0  10     6* 

The  excluding  pressure  of  this  discriminating  duty  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstance,  that  East  Indian  rum  is  greatly  in- 
ferior in  value  to  the  produce  of  Jamaica ;  and  bears  at  this  time 
a  much  lower  price,  even  than  that  imported  from  the  Leeward 
Islands.  The  present  average  market  price,  in  bond,  and  at 
English  proof,  of  Jamaica  rum,  is  5s.  2d. ;  of  Leeward  Islands' 
rum,  3s.  6d. ;  and  of  East  India  rum,  2s,  7d.  per  gallon.f     The 


♦  These  rates  appear  to  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  but  the  propor- 
tion is  always  maintained  against  India. 

t  When  this  paragraph  was  written.  Leeward  Islands'  rum  was 
3s.  8d.,  and  East  Indian  rum  3s.  6d.  per  gallon.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral fall  in  the  market,  which  has  affected  one  article  to  the  extent  of  2d. 
and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  lid.  per  gallon,  their  intrinsic  value 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  But  an  article  which  has  only  one  or 
two  outlets,  must  always  suffer,  by  comparison,  in  a  falling  market ;  and 
there  is  but  one  price,  at  any  time,  for  East  Indian  rum  ; — owing  to  the 
disabilities  under  which  it  labours,  it  always  sells  at  the  lowest  price  of 
any  rum,  without  benefit  from  any  excellence  of  flavour.  Just  now, 
its  disabilities  have  been  enhanced.  Great  stress  was  laid  by  several 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  its  admis- 
sion into  the  navy  contracts.  By  the  last  advertisement  for  tenders  to 
supply  the  navy,  the  maximum  of  East  Indian  rum  to  be  taken,  has  been 
fixed  at  half  of  the  whole  demand.  Hence  the  enormous  fall  in  its 
price. 
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duty  in  the  l^ter  is>  therefor^,  581  per  cent  on  t^e  yi^Jue  pf  the 
article,  whilst  on  Leeward  Islapds'  iruni)  it  is  258  per  cent,  ai^d 
on  Jamaica  rum^  only  174  per  cent.  The  direct  result  has  been, 
to  shut  East  Indian  rijm  entirely  out  of  the  home  market — with 
the  exception  of  a  precarious  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  navy. 
The  average  annual  importations  of  rum,  during  the  last  three 
years,  having  been  4,996,000  gallons,  (of  which  83,345  gallons 
were  East  Indian,)  the  average  entries  for  home  consumption 
have  beeji  3,050,312  gallons;  one  ga^llon  of  which  only,  during 
the  whole  triennial  term,  being  j^i^th  of  the  aggregate  amount, 
was  East  Indian. 

But  the  i/idirect,  or  rather  more  remote,  consequences  of  the 
partiality  of  which  we  complain  are  still  more  injurious ;  and  that 
not  to  the  natives  of  India  alone,  but  also  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  whole  concatenation  of  evil  cannot,  however,  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  without 
some  preliminary  explanation  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  has  brought  the  question  to  its  present  crisis. 

Owing  partly  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
brea}(ing  up  of  the  system  of  slavery — aggravated  by  mismanage- 
ment or  apathy  in  some  instances,  and  by  irritation,  injustice, 
and  reciprocal  wrong  in  others,  and  partly  also,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  to  drought — the  crops  in  tne  West  Indies  have  fallen 
very  considerably  short  of  their  former  standard.  The  sugar 
imported  into  this  country  from  those  colonies  in  1839,  was  less, 
by  more  than  1,200,000  cwts.  than  the  average  imports  of  the 
five  years  ending  with  1832  ;  and  less,  by  nearly  500,000  cwts. 
than  the  imports  of  1837 ;  which,  again,  were  considerably  smaller 
than  those  of  any  year  since  1814.  And  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  this  country  has  enhanced  the  dbproportion  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand. 

The  primary  consequence  pf  this  disproportion  has  been,  of 
course,  as  is  too  well  known,  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
British  India,  which  was  not  relieved  until  1836  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  discriminating  duty,  8s.  per  cwt.  in  excess  of  that  im- 
posed upon  the  produce  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  Crown,  has 
been  unable  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  imports  from  India 
in  1839  did  not  exceed  500,000  cwts.  and  those  of  1840  are  es- 
timated at  800,000  cwts.  Even  this  quantity, — that  supplied  in 
1839  being  little  more  than  half  the  average  export  of  Jamaica 
alone  in  former  times, — was  not  produced  without  great  exertions, 
and  very  spirited  outlay,  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  and  plant- 
ers of  Calcutta  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  high  prices  prevalent  in  this  country. 

In  fact,  under  existing  circumstances,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
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causes,  which  we  shall  explain  in  the  sequel,  (when  we  come  to 
investigate  how  far  the  West  Indian  planters  have  reason  to  fear 
compeUtion  on  even  ground  with  the  producers  of  our  Easterij 
empire,)  sugar  cannot  be  grown  and  manufactured  cheaply  iij 
British  India.  The  truth,  as  to  this  point,  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  sanguine  anticipations  of  Mr  Tyevelyan,  and  th^ 
desponding  estimates  of  Mr  Larpent.  When  the  former  gentle- 
man says  that  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  could  supply  the  whole 
world,  he  shows,  by  what  he  afterwards  states  of  the  rent  of  sugar- 
land,  and  of  the  necessity  of  irrigation  from  wells  by  the  labour  of 
ox^n,  or  even  of  jnen,  that  it  can  be,  under  such  circumstances, — 
superadded  to  the  great  home  demand,  and  the  very  high  rate  of 
interest  which  obtains  throughout  India, — only  at  such  a  price  a^ 
the  article  bears  at  present  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
which  it  is  neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  it  should  main- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  we  conceive  that  Mr  Larpent  forms 
too  low  an  estimate  of  the  results  which  may  reasonably  be  exr 
pected,  at  no  very  distant  date,  from  the  greater  and  more  free 
application  of  English  capital  and  energy  to  the  agriculture  of 
British  India,  and  to  the  rude  processes  of  manufacture  now  pre- 
valent in  that  country;  and  from  the  tendency  of  the  successful 
cultivation  of  one  staple  to  stimulate  by  rendering  cheaper,  and 
therefore  more  profitable,  the  production  of  other  articles.  Indigo 
has  already  acted  in  this  manner  on  sugar.  And  commercial 
enterprize  must  be  encouraged  by  the  increased  and  increasing 
facilities  of  communication  with  our  Eastern  empire,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  its  general  administration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  parliamentary  evidence  furnishes 
abundant  proof,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  nothing  but 
the  factitiously  high  price  of  sugar  has  enabled  the  East  Indian 
producer  to  export  any  considerable  quantity  to  this  country.. 
Upon  this  point,  the  testimony  of  Messrs  Larpent  and  Rogers, 
founded  upon  practical  experience,  and  fully  supported  by  facts 
and  figures,  is  quite  conclusive.  In  1839,  the  former  gentleman 
sent  out  an  order  for  300  tons  of  sugar,  giving  *  very  large  limits,' 
— as  high,  he  thinks,  as  rupees  12  per  maund  of  82  lbs;  but  he 
could  not  get  a  single  pound  at  the  port  of  shipping ;  *  and  at 
'  that  time,  when  sugar  was  to  be  had,  it  was  not  to  be  had 

*  under  rupees  10,  11,  or  12,  in  the  interior.' — '  At  rupees  9  per 

*  maund,  exchange  2s.  Id.,  freight  L.5,  it  will  stand  in  London  at 

*  34s.  per  cwt.,  all  expenses  paid  to  London  ;  at  rupees  10,  it 

*  will  stand  at  37s. ;  at  rupees  1 1,  at  40s. ;  at  rupees  12,  at  43s. 
^  lOd.    Then  there  are  dock-charges  (about  7d.  per  cwt.)  and 

*  various  charges  for  commission  and  insurance  to  be  added ;  and 

*  thus  putting  the  duty  at  24s.,  you  will  see  what  profit  there  is 
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*  on  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  market :  it  may  be  now  some- 

*  where  about  678.,  duty  included.'     Mr  Larpent  adds,  *  My 

*  memorandum  is,  that  good  Benares  sugar  has  been  rupees  9 

*  for  these  twenty  years.' — (2433-2441.)  Mr  Sym  states,  that 
on  the  1 0th  January  last,  the  price  in  Calcutta  was  from  rupees 
11  to  rupees  12,  8,  per  maund. — (1120.) 

Mr  Rogers  has  personally  tried  the  experiment  of  manufac- 
turing sugar  in  Bengal,  at  a  place  where,  from  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  very  extensive  indigo  factories,  he  has  a  great  com- 
mand of  land;  and  *  superior  European  superintendents,  and  all 

*  the  superior  native  superintendents,  paid  by  the  indigo  works ; 

*  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  eligible  for  the  pur- 

*  poses  of  sugar.*  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  advantages, 
the  result  of  the  speculation  (which  Mr  Rogers  displayed  to  the 
Committee,  by  producing  before  it  the  accounts  actually  fur- 
nished *  between  partner  and  partner,  without  any  motive  or 

*  reason  for  deception ')  has  been  so  Unsatisfactory,  that  the 
money  invested  in  it  would  have  been  better  employed  if  lent 
without  risk  at  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  country. — (4426- 
4469.) 

Some  of  the  causes  which  combine  to  produce  this  result  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  wise  and 
benevolent  administration  of  British  India  will  certainly,  though 
gradually,  tend  to  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  that 
noble  country.  But  there  is  one  hinderance  to  the  production  of 
sugar  at  such  a  cost  as  will  admit  of  its  being  brought  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  importer,  at  other  seasons 
than  those  of  scarcity — which  is  patent  on  the  surface — and  which 
it  is  within  the  power,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  duty,  of  the  legisla- 
ture immediately  to  remove.  We  refer  to  the  duty  of  15s.  per 
gallon  on  East  Indian  rum,  which  absolutely  excludes  it,  as  we 
have  shown,  from  the  English  market — (the  difference  of  6s.  be- 
tween the  duties  on  East  and  West  Indian  rums  being  more  than 
three  times  the  value  of  the  former  at  the  port  of  shipment) — 
and  which,  when  coupled  with  the  corresponding  treatment  or 
the  article  in  all  of  the  Crown  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  (where  it  is  admitted  on  favourable  terms,  solely  through 
a  blunder  in  the  framing  of  an  act  of  Parliament,)  detracts  to  a 
most  ruinous  extent  from  its  commercial  value. 

The  effect  of  this  circumstance  upon  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sugar,  needs  but  a  brief  explanation  even  to  the  least  informed. 
Sugar  cannot  be  made  without  leaving  as  refuse  the  material 
from  which  rum  is  distilled.  The  operation  of  converting  this 
refuse  into  rum  is  not  expensive ;  and  when  the  whole  produce  of 
the  cane  can  be  profitably  worked  up  and  sold,  the  sugar,  of 
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course,  costs  the  producer  much  less  than  if  he  were  obliged  to 
throw  away,  or  to  sell  for  a  trifle  (as  has  very  generally  been  the 
case  in  India)  the  molasses  and  skimmings  of  the  boiling  pro- 
cess. When  waste  or  sacrifice  is  unavoidable,  the  sugar-planter 
is  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  in  which  the  English  farmer 
would  be  placed,  if  prevented  from  turning  the  straw  of  his 
crops  to  any  profitable  use ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  rum 
stands  in  a  much  higher  relation  of  value  to  the  sugar,  than  the 
straw  to  the  corn. 

Hitherto  the  molasses,  &c.,  have  been  principally  sold  to 
native  confectioners  and  distillers ;  but  Mr  Sym,  a  gentleman 
who  holds  60,000  acres  in  the  district  of  Goruckpue,  about  500 
miles  from  Calcutta,  where  he  manufactures  sugar  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  states,  that  although  he    ^  would  rather  sell 

*  them  for  very  little  at  the  works,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 

*  sending  them  to  Calcutta,'  he  has  now  altogether  outstripped 
the  demand  for  them.     He  says,  *  Our  last  year's  molasses,  I 

*  understand,  were  not  sold  at  all ;  to  the  best  of  my  present 

*  knowledge,  there  was  no   market  in  the  neighbourhood  for 

*  them/ — (862.)  He  adds,  that  the  molasses  have  hitherto  paid 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar ;  and 
this  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  6d.  per  maund  of  82  lbs.,  at  which 
they  have  been  sold  to  the  confectioners. — (868.)  Of  course,  if 
the  duty  were  such  as  to  admit  East  Indian  rums  to  a  fair  com- 
petition with  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  English 
market,  the  share  which  the  molasses,  &c.,  would  pay  of  the 
whole  cost  of  growing  and  working  up  the  sugar-cane,  would  be 
much  larger.  But  it  is  to  add  insult  to  the  understanding,  to 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  East  Indian  planter  and  merchant, 
to  spin  sophistical  arguments  to  show  that  they  are  not  at  all,  or 
very  slightly,  wronged,  because  their  rum  is  not  excluded  from 
every  market  of  the  world ;  or  because,  at  a  moment  of  unparal- 
leled high  prices,  it  is  saleable  in  England,  at  a  profit,  for  navy 
contracts  or  for  exportation.  No  one,  however,  can  be  better 
aware  than  Mr  Gladstone,  (who  appears  to  have  examined  Mr 
Sym  and  Mr  Rogers,  with  a  view  to  elicit  an  admission,  that 
there  is  not  at  present  any  diflSculty  in  disposing  of  East  Indian 
rum  to  advantage,)  that,  at  the  existing  unequal  rates  of  duty, 
nothing  but  the  short  production  of  the  West  Indies  could  have 
afforded  any  opening,  narrow  as  it  is,  for  the  introduction  of  that 
article ;  and  that  prudent  men  cannot  be  expected  to  venture  their 
capital  in  an  undertaking,  the  success  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  contingent  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  amount  of 
labour  available  in  the  Anglo-American  sugar  colonies,  altogether 
beyond  their  control. 

VOL.  LXXII.  NO.  CXLVI.  Z 


In  facti  the  oarrowness  of  the  u^ftrket  depreciate?  E^t  Indian 
xuip  b^low  its  real  yalue.  It  is  of  no  use  in  England  except  for 
cer^fiifl  Uroited  purposes ;  ^nd  the  Jarg^  purchasers  know  th^t  they 
have  thp  ^i^port^?s — whp  can  §end  the  article  qnly  to  one  or  two 
plapesi— $p  a  great  degree  in  th^ir  ppwer.*  Again,  tl^ere  is  much 
^qponvenience  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The  large  des^ers  in  i^pirita 
yat  them  in  bond ;  but  tjxey  must  have  distinct  vats  for  East  In- 
dian rum,  ^  the  mi^^ture  of  a  single  gallon  of  it  with  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  gallons  of  West  Indian  rum,  wQVlld  sulgect  the 
whqlp  to  the  duty  pf  158.  I\  is  'm  evidence,  that,  but  fq?  this 
circumstance,  East  Indian  fum  could  be  very  advaptagequsly 
used  iu  what  is  called  *  parting,'  i.  e.  giving  flavour  to  the  richer 
spirits  of  the  West  Indies.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in 
tfade  than  t^a^  such  disabilities  must  depreciate,  f 

V^Q  must  again  quote  Mr  lipgers,  whose  evidence  entirely 
^Cf^rs  out  that  pf  Mr  Sym.  He  is  asked, — *  Would  you  have 
S  built  yqur  sugar  manufactory,  if  it  had  not  been  iu  the  ex- 
^  pectatipn,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  that  the  duties  on  su- 

*  gai:  and  rum  would  be  equalized?  Certainly  not. — (447Q.)  K 
f  tnp  duties  on  rum  were  equalized,  you  would  then  make  a  much 
\  larger  prpfit?    Yes,  and  if  the  duties  on  rum  are  not  equalized, 

*  we  paust  give  it  up'     Again,  *  If  your  belief  and  opinion  was, 
\  that  tl^e  duties  would  not  be  equalized,  or  that  there  was  a  strong 

*  probability  that  they  would  npt  be  equalised,  would  you  extend 

*  yqur  risk  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ?     I  would  not :  I  would 

*  make  the  first  loss  the  least,  by  selling  the  whole  sugar  factories 

*  that  I  |iave  got,  sacrificing  the  whole  outlay.' — (4560.) 

In  a  wprd,  if  those  duties  be  not  equalized,  British  India  can 
aid  iu  supplying  us  with  sugar  only  when  the  price  of  that 
uecessary  of  life  is  extravagantly  high ;  and  the  consequence 

!mst  he— if  the  people  of  Engjaud  will  pndure  it — that  the  West 
ndies  will  have  a  mouopqly  of  that  article  as  well  as  qf  rui?-  ^ 
^  Put  ^e  have  exhibited,  as  yet,  only  a  part  of  the  mischief  in- 
flicted upou  Great  Britain  by  the  partiality  complained  of.  The 
pyefereuce  given  to  West  Indiau  rum  does  not  merely  s}iut  out ' 
East  Jndiau  rum,  and  raise  the  price  of  East  Indian  sugar ;— it 
al^o  diminishes  the  supply,  and,  cousequently,  raises  (he  price 
of  \Y^est;  Indiau  8[Ugar.     This  results  from  the  circumstance,  that 


♦  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  the  merchant  service  must 
ta^e  one-half  of  their  ship  stores  in  West  Indian  rum.  For  the  remain- 
ing moiety,  East  Indian  rum  is  on  no  better  footing  than  rum  made  Ij" 
slave  labour,  French  brapdy,  Geneva,  or  any  other  foreign  spirits. 

t  See  Questions  881  and  882,  and  4543  to  4570. 
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the  Weat  Indian  planter  having  to  meet  l^e  East  Indian  sugar 
in  the  market,  Qn  comparatively  even  terms,  (though  we  have 
shown  how  the  unequal  duties  on  rum  affect  this  cotapetition,) 
hut  having  an  absolute  monopoly  of  rum  for  home  consumption, 
finds  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  article  te  be  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  working  up  the  cane. 

Inhere  is  ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  position  both  in 
the  statistical  returns,  and  in  the  evidence  before  usu  Collating 
the  Appendices,  (Nos.  8  and  16)  to  the  {teport  from  the  Gom« 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  And  that  the  imports  of 
sugar  and  rum  from  the  British  plantations  in  Ameriea,  during 
the  last  three  years,  were  severally  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Cwts. 

BUM. 
Proof  Gallons. 

1837,         . 

9,305,238 

• 

4,421,212 

i8sa,     . 

.        3,$21,4(a4 

• 

4,648,752 

1830,      . 

2,823,931 

• 

4,113,977 

This  statement  Sshp^ys  ^ha^  the  manu&cture  pf  rvim  h^^  suf* 
fered  much  less  reduction  than  that  of  sug^f.  We  have  direct 
evidence  as  to,  the  ^ause  of  this  difference,  in  the  exam^nfttion  of 
Mr  B«  B.  Greeny,  agept  for  the  m^nag^poent  of  seven^  es^ 
tates  in  the  W^st  Indies.  *  We  h^ve  written  out,*  he  says,  *  to 
^  alter  the  proportions  op  one  or  two  estates  in  Jf^fpaicfi,  ^d 
'  directed  more  rum  to  be  made  $^nd  less  svigar,  in  eoni^eQuence 

*  of  the  rum  being  of  greater  v^lue  ths^n  the  sugar  f^om  which  it 
^  is  made :'  and  ag^^in,  ^  At  present  the  falling  o^  in  rpn^  is  not 
^  in  proportion  to  the  falling  off  In  sugar ;  ^%  least,  I  believe  it 
^  so  nappens  at  present ;  and  1  think,  owing  to  the  high  price 
^  which  ruip  bears,  that  nfiany  planters  have  been  ani^ious  to 
^  inake  a  Is^rger  quantity  of  it ;  th^  quantity  has  not  fallen  off  in 

*  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sugar*'  *  This  is,  in  fact,  ^he 
recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the  unwise  s^nd 
unfair  preference  with  which  they  have  suffered  their  ri^lers  to 
treat  one  class  of  their  colonies,  to  the  injury  of  other,  s^d  ce^r 
tainly  npt  less  valv^able,  possessions. 

This  course  of  policy  has  been  pursued  so  long,  that  the  babi| 
of  regarding  fiscal  questions  solely  as  they  affect  the  interests  of 
this  or  the  other  class,  in  unconcealed  disregfard  of  the  |nteresti( 
of  the  public,  has  becon^e,  in  some  minds,  altogether  inveterate. 
Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committees,  made 
it  their  principal  object  to  prove,  that  spirits  are  made,  or  might 


^  Answers  to  Qaestions  1177  and  1188* 
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be  made,  in  India,  so  cheap  and  so  good,  that  it  is  indispens- 
able to  exclude  them  by  a  duty  very  much  in  excess  of  that 
levied  upon  West  Indian  or  home-made  spirits ;  lest  their  merits 
in  those  respects  should  cause  them  to  supersede  all  other  articles 
in  the  market.  Mr  B.  Greene  tells  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  ^  that  when  rice  is  combined  with  molasses,  he  considers 
^  them  the  most  perfect  materials  that  can  be  combined  to  produce 
^  the  most  perfect  spirit.' — (1072.)  Statements  are  given  in  to 
show  how  dangerously  cheap  and  excellent — '  9d.  better  and  7d. 

<  cheaper/  (Idem,  1082) — spirits  could  be  manufactured  in  India; 
as  if  it  were  an  object  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  com- 
pelled, notwithstanding,  to  drink  what  is  comparatively  dear  and 
bad ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  desirable  that  the  revenue  should  benefit 
by  the  difference  between  the  two  costs  of  production,  leaving  to 
the  consumer  the  advantage  of  using  a  superior  article.  Mr 
McQueen  is  just  as  explicit  upon  this  point  as  Mr  Greene.  He 
is  asked — ^  What  would  be  the  e£fect  of  the  introduction  into  the 
^  British  market,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  spirits  distilled 
^  either  from  rice  or  cane  juice  in  India,  upon  West  India  rum,  or 

*  upon  British-made  spirits  ? '     He  replies,  *  The  e£fect  would 

<  be  exceedingly  injurious  indeed,  from  the  superiority  of  the 
^  spirits  that  could  be  distilled  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  cane  in 
^  India.  If  admitted  into  this  country  upon  equal  duties  as  West 
^  India  rum,  it  would  certainly  supersede  West  India  rum  in 

*  this  country,  because  it  could  be  sold  much  cheaper,  and  it 
^  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  British-made  spirits,  espe- 
^  cially  the  malt  spirits,  and  the  raw  grain  spirits  which  are  used 
^  in  rectifying,  because  the  East  India  rice  spirit  would  be  made 

*  cheaper  than  the  raw  grain  spirit.'  * 

The  mention  of  rice  spirits  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  evidence, 
is  a  bugbear,  got  up  to  alarm  the  distillers,  maltsters,  and  bar- 
ley growers,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  West 
Indian  interest ;  for  it  is  in  evidence  that  no  such  spirits  are 
made  in  India,  and  all  that  is  demanded  on  behalf  of  that  coun- 
try is  the  equalization  of  the  duty  on  rum.  It  is  urged,  indeed, 
that  if  the  duty  on  rum  were  equalized,  the  rice  spirits,  when 
made,  would  be  used  to  adulterate  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
rum ;  but  as  Mr  M'Queen  (the  great  authority  for  this  fearful 
anticipation  of  fraud  on  the  Customs)  informs  us,  that  a  gallon 
of  rum  can  be  made  in  India  for  9:^d.  (Q.  3146),  whilst  ^  the 

<  prime  cost  of  a  gallon  of  rice  spirits  in  India'  is  lid.  (Q. 
8162),  no  person  who  does  not  fear  that  a  bad  sovereign  will 


^  Question  8182. 
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be  passed  upon  him  between  two  halfpence,  need  be  under  any 
apprehension  that  either  the  revenue,  or  the  West  India  planters, 
will  be  wronged  by  the  substitution  of  a  costly  for  a  cheap  article. 
The  testimony  of  Messrs  Gouger  (Qs.  2085-2100)  and  Rogers, 
(Qs.  4579-4581),  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  fact,  that  rice  is 
not  at  present  distilled  in  Bengal  to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice. 
The  latter  gentleman  states,  with  great  truth,  that  the  excise' 
laws  and  practices  are  most  efficient  in  India,  to  prevent  the  adul- 
teration of  spirits  manufactured  for  exportation ;  and  the  govern- 
ment has  a  direct  interest  in  such  prevention,  there  being  an 
export  duty  of  2|  per  cent  on  grain  spirits,  whilst  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  are  free.  But  this  ex- 
planation is  only  needed  by  the  uninstructed.  The  real  alarm, — 
in  which  the  British  public,  when  once  apprised  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  outcry,  is  not  likely  to  participate, — is  that  India, 
if  admitted  to  a  fair  competition,  will  supply  our  market  with 
such  superior  rum,  at  such  a  low  price,  that  the  West  Indians 
will  not  be  able  to  contend  against  it.  We  do  not  believe, — for 
reasons  founded  on  the  present  and  probable  future  state  of  things 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  we  shall  presently 
state, — that  this  will  be  the  case  ;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  us 
to  be  but  common  justice,  both  to  the  people  of  England  and  to 
the  people  of  India,  that  the  contending  parties  should  be  placed 
on  equal  ground ;  in  order  that,  whichever  may  carry  off  the 
prize,  the  full  benefits  of  the  contest  may  be  secured  to  the  public 
of  England. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter at  issue  between  the  planters  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  their  respective  supporters,  at  which  other  and  broader  con- 
siderations, connected  with  our  home  manufactures,  interweave 
themselves  with  the  question  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  effective  treatment,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  important  subject  before  us,  that  we  should  combine  some 
new  threads  with  those  which  we  have  been  hitherto  pursuing. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  lays  down  the 
following  sound  principles,  in  its  Report  on  the  Petition  of  the 
East  India  Company : — ^  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the 

*  general  principle  upon  which  commercial  regulations,  affecting 

*  the  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonial 
^  dependencies,  should  rest,  should  be  that  of  perfect  equality, 

*  subject  to  exception  only  where  the  permanent  interests  of  the 

*  whole  Empire,  or  the  temporary  circumstances  of  any  part  of 

*  our  foreign  possessions,  may  seem  to  render  such  exception  ne- 
^  cessary  or  expedient ;  that  no  partial  favour  should  grant  to 
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*  one  dolony  any  advantage  over  BBOther^  either  in  the  colonial 

*  porta  or  in  those  of  the  United  Kin^oni ;  still  less  that  Par^ 

*  liament  should  partially  secure  for  the  produce  and  manufac- 

*  tures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  any  advantage  in  any  colonial 

*  port  over  the  competing  produce  and  manufaiitured  of  its  oWn 

*  dependencies ;  for  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Committee^ 
^  that  colonial  possessions,  scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
^  globe,  and  legislatively  dependent  on  the  acts  of  a  distant  Qo- 
^  vernment)  can  only  be  maintained  in  peaceful  and  willing 
^  obedience^  by  making  strict  justice  and  impartiality  the  sole 

*  guide  of  every  legislisitive  proceeding  by  which  they  may  be 
•affected/ 

After  specifying  one  or  two  comparatively  unimportant  cases  in 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  these  principles  should 
be  immediately  acted  upon,*  the  Report  proceeds  : — *  It  would 

*  have  b^en  very  gratifying  to  the  Gonunittee  had  they  deemed 

*  themselves  justified  in  recommending  further,  at  the  present 
^  moment,  that  the  duty  on  East  Indian  rum  should  be  at  once, 

*  and  m  all  cases,  assimilated  to  that  levied  in  British  pottR  on 

*  rumi  the  produce  of  the  colonies  in  which  slavery  has  been 

*  recently  aoolished ;  but  they  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
^  that  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the' evidence  as  to  the  state 

*  of  transition  in  which  those  colonies  now  are,  afford  grounds' 

*  for  excepting  them  at  present  from  the  rigorous  application  of 

*  the  priiieiple  of  equality.'  Accordingly,  India  is  sentenced  to 
struggle  on  under  the  existing  system  of  partiality,  *  although/  it 


*  *  The  Committee  first  strongly  recommend  the  immedidte  removal 

<  of  all  those  distinetive  duties  in  Australia  and  in  Ceylon,  by  which  ad- 

<  vantage  is  given  to  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  that  of 

<  India^  and  of  our  other  Colonial  dependencies.'  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  colonies  that  are  specificftUy 
mentioned ;  yet  so  late  as  the  10th  of  August  last,  a  new  tariff  for  the 
former  colony  was  passed  by  her  M^'esty  in  Council,  under  which  [be- 
sides that  the  sugar  of  the  Crown  colonies  is  admitted  at  2s.  3d.  per  cwt., 
and  the  spirits  ot  those  colonies,  or  of  Great  Britain,  at  M,  per  gallon, 
(F^f-ench  brandy  bearing  the  same  duty,)  whilst  East  Indian  sugar  and  rum 
are  pldd^d  on  th&  skme  footing  as  foreign  sugar  and  spirits,  and  are  sev^- 
rfeUy  char|^^d  at  4s.  6d.  per  c^t.,  ahd  Ife.  per  gallob,]  *  Goods,  wares,  and 
«  m^^bhdiilsi,  bot  othef  mse  chai'g^d  with  duty,  arid  hot  declared  free  of 

<  dtity>  being  the  gWWthj  |>roduce)  dr  manufacture  of  thd  United  kfng- 

<  dom^  or  of  any  ef  her  Majesty's  podsessiond  i^rbaii,'  are  charged  kt  the 
mie  of  ^  per  ?ent}  hut  East  Indian  goods,  &e4  have  to  pay,  m  commou 
wil^h  those  tf  <  m^  foreign  state/  10  per  cent. 
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IS  ackhowledged  that  ^  it  must  have  the  eflfeet  of  withholding  from 

*  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  thfe  sugar-cane  a  new  source 

*  of  profit,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that,  on  general  principles, 

*  they  have  a  just  right  to  participate  ;  and  bf  postponing,  for  a 

*  period^  the  important  relief  which  the  consumer  in  this  country 

*  would  derive  from  the  increased  cheapness  of  sugar/ 

Thus  it  is  that  general  principles  are  too  often  treated  by  our 
legislators.  In  the  abstract,  that  is,  when  they  interfere  with 
the  advantage  of  no  powerful  interest,  and  can  be  but  of  little, 
if  any,  practical  benefit  to  the  community,  they  are  strongly  as- 
serted and  commended.  In  the  opposite  case,  those  who  thrive 
Upon  the  perpetuation  of  abuses,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
aid  in  maintaining  them^  never  find  any  difficulty  in  showing 
some  special  reason,  more  or  less  plausible,  why  general  princi- 
ples ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  partial  favour  be  made  the  rule 
of  proceeding.'  But  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
^  the  state  of  transition,'  which  is  niade  the  sble  argument  for  the 
extended  grant  of  the  monopoly  of  rum  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mauritius,  is  by  no  means  pectiliar  to  *  the  colonies  in  which 

*  slavery  has  been  recently  abolished  ;*  but  that  British  India  has 
been  for  some  years,  and  still  isj  in  that  predicament — owing 
solely  to  the  favour  which  Great. Britain  has  shown  to  herself 
in  her  commercial  intercourse  with  her  magnificent,  but  unjustly 
treated,  dependency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show,  that  under  whatever  difficulties  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  at  present  labour,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  their  own  mismanagement,  waiit  of  energy,  and  loss 
of  temper;  which,  again,  owe  their  origin  more  to  the  habitual 
favouritism  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  the  legislature 
of  Great  Britain,  than  to  all  other  causes  put  together.  If  they 
had  not  been  so  spoiled,  they  would  now  be  at  least  as  competent 
to  walk  alone,  without  the  crutches  of  discriminative  duties,  as 
British  India  has  been  able  to  bear  up  against  the  heavy  disad- 
vantages to  which  she  has  been  so  long  Subjected ;  and  we  should 
not  now  be  required,  after  paying  to  the  West  Indies  the  best 
part  of  L.20,000,000,  as  the  price  of  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  to  undertake,  at  the  expense  of  the  overburdened  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  this  country,  and  to  the  admitted  injury  of 
India,  the  proverbially  hopeless  task  of  teaching  men  to  swim,' 
\^ithout  allowing  them  to  venture  into  the  Water. 

To  demonstrate,  in  the  first  place,  that  British  India  is  in  *  a 

*  state  of  transition:' — Her  cotton  manufecture,  a  brapch  of 
useful  industry,  which,  probably,  was  first  cultivated  by  het 
children,  has  been  gradually  destroyed  by  the  superior  dtiH  and 
capital  ot  England.     But  th?  contest  has  not  been  carried  oA 
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fairly.  The  dominant  country  has  abused  its  power,  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  its  dependency.  The 
cotton  fabrics  of  England,  strong  in  its  steam-engines  and  its 
spinning-jennies,  and  in  the  enormous  concentrated  wealth  which 
confers  upon  it  such  unrivalled  power  as  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try, have  been  admitted  into  India  at  a  duty  of  3J  per  cent ; 
whilst  the  products  of  the  rude  industry  of  India — wonderful,  in 
many  instances,  with  reference  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  their  manufacture,  for  their  beauty  and  substantial  excel- 
lency— are  charged  in  Grqat  Britain  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
The  result  has  been  the  almost  absolute  annihilation  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  India ;  attended,  of  course,  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  very  large  proportion  of  whatever  capital — large  in  rela- 
tion to  the  poverty  of  the  country — ^was  invested  in  it ;  and  with 
great  sufFermg  to  the  numerous  class  of  weavers,  their  families, 
and  dependents.  It  was  of  this  state  of  things  that  the  late 
Governor-General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  spoke  in  his  Minute 
of  the  30th  May  1829,  recommending  the  free  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India.  ^  No  stronger  argument  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  present  proposition,'  said  his  Lordship,  *  than 
is  exhibited  by  the  effect  which  European  skill  and  machinery 
have  produced  against  the  prosperity  of  India.  In  the  last 
despatch  in  the  commercial  department  from  the  India  House, 
dated  3d  September  1838,  the  Court  declare  that  they  are  at 
last  obliged  to  abandon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade 
in  cotton  manufactures,  both  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  because, 
through  the  intervention  of  power-looms,  the  British  goods 
have  a  decided  superiority  in  quality  and  price.  Cotton  piece 
goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  seem 
thus,  for  ever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  celebrated  over  the 
whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  fineness,  are  also  annihilated 
from  the  same  cause  ;  nor  is  the  silk  trade  likely  long  to  escape 
equal  ruin.  In  the  same  despatch  the  Court  describe  the  great 
depression  of  price  which  this  article  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  England,  and  of 
the  rivalry  of  British  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Court  is  deeply  excited  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
exhibiting  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  effects  of  a  commercial  re- 
volution, productive  of  so  much  suffering  to  numerous  classes 
5n  India,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  commerce.* 
This  representation  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Mr  Tre- 
velyan  states  that  *  the  finer  sorts  of  Indian  cotton  manufactures 

*  have  almost  disappeared.   Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  Dacca 
^  muslin  is  now  made,  as  an  extraordinary  luxury  for  the  Rajahs 

*  and  other  wealthy  natives ;  the  peculiar  kind  of  silky  cotton 
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*  formerly  grown  in  Bengal,  from  which  the  fine  Dacca  musHns 
'  used  to  be  made,  is  now  hardly  ever  seen  :  the  population  of  the 
« town  of  Dacca  has  fallen  from  150,000  to  30,000  or  40,000; 

*  and  the  jungle  and  malaria  are  fast  encroaching  on  the  town.* 
— (Q.  1824.)  Mr  Larpent  quotes  a  paper  given  to  him  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  resided  thirty-five  years  in  India  in  the  civil 
service,  who  states  that,  at  one  time,  200,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  cotton  fabrics  of  Dacca, 
in  that  city  and  its  environs.     *  It  is  supposed  that  a  much  less 

*  number  than  10,000  in  the  district  now  practise  the  art.  They 
«  have  all  disappeared.     The  city  is  reduced  from  300,000  in- 

*  habitants,  to  about  30,000.'— (Q.  2776.) 

The  statistical  returns  fully  bear  out  this  testimony.  Those 
documents  show  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  piece-goods  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies  has  fallen  off  to  the  ex- 
tent exhibited  in  the  annexed  statement. 


White  Calicoes 

Dyed  Cottons 

and  MasUOy 

and  Orass-clotby 

Total, 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

1814 

.       967,652 

298,956 

1,266,608 

1821 

275,352 

259,143 

534,495 

1828 

203,848 

218,656 

422,504 

1835 

Particulars  not  given.             . 

306,086 

1837 

Do. 

Do. 

414,450* 

We  learn  also  from  the  evidence,  that  whilst  the  average  value 
of  all  piece-goods  annually  imported  into  this  country  from  India, 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1814,  was  L.l, 400,000,  the 
value  of  cotton  goods  brought  to  England,  and  entered  for  home 
consumption  during  the  five  last  years,  has  averaged  only 
L.2,526,  and  of  silk  goods  L.92,285  per  annum. — (Qs.  554  and 
610.) — *  In  1815,'  says  Mr  R.  M.  Martin,  *  the  cotton  goods 
<  exported  from  India  were  13,000,000  of  rupees  (L.1,300,000 ;) 

*  in  1832  they  were  less  than  1,000,000  (1.100,000).     In  the 

*  year  1800,  Calcutta  exported  piece-goods  alone  to  the  amount 

*  ofv3,908,810  in  number,  and  in  value  L.1,795,887  ;  while  in 

*  1835,  the  total  number  of  cotton,  silk,  and  embroidered  piece- 

*  goods  received  in  Calcutta  from  the  interior,  was  only  348,727 

*  pieces,  value  L.l 50,000.     The  cotton  piece-goods  received  at 
.   *  Calcutta  from  the  interior  in  1812,  were  4,000,000  of  pieces ;  in 

«  1835-36  they  were  only  250,000.*— (Q.  3877.) 

But  this  change  of  circumstances — great  as  it  is — ^is  only  a  part 
of  *  the  transition'  that  has  taken  place.     Not  only  has  India 


♦  Appendix,  No,  22. 
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almost  entirely  ceased  to  export  her  fcotton  tnantifactures,  btit 
her  native  industry  has  been  superseded  to  an  enormous  extent, 
in  her  Owh  matkets,  by  the  products  of  the  British  powfer-iooms. 
I'he  appendix,  No.  23,  displays  the  following  remarkable  facts  : — 

*  An  account  qfthe  quantities  of  British  manufactures  exported  to 

India. 


CottbOB  aod  Muillosj 
Whlt^  afod  Platn. 

Cottons  and  MuaUns, 
IChebked  Ann  Dyed. 

Totftl. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

1814 

213,408 

604,800       , 

818,208 

1821 

9^423,352 

9,715,374       . 

19,138,726 

1828 

.      30,411,857 

12,410,220 

42,822,077 

1835 

.      39,459,172 

12,318,105 

51,777,277 

1837 

Particulars  not 

given. 

64,213,633 

Being  about  a  yard  for  every  man^  woman,  and  child  in  Bri^ 
tish  India.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  all.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied with  displacing  tJie  complete  native  manufactures  to  this 
enormous  extent.  In  1825,  we  began  to  return  to  India  her 
own  cotton  in  a  state  ready  for  weaving.  In  that  year,  the 
value  of  twist  and  .yarn  sent  to  India  was  L.i6,000.  In  1837,  it 
had  increased  to  L.602,000.*  Upon  receiving  this,  information, 
Mr  Irving  appears  to  have  asked,  *  That  must  have.increased  the 
^  looms  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  India,  must  it 

*  not  ?' — And  Mr  Brocklehurst,  *  Though  looms  have  been  snp- 

*  pressed  by  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures,  probably 
^  the  number  has  been  increased  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  sent  ou^ 

*  for  another  manufacture  ?'  To  which  Mr  Melvill  replied,  *  I 
'  think  not,  as  they  must  have  previously  made  the  yarn  them- 
^  selves.'!  Such  are  the  miserable  straws  which  even  intelligent 
jnen  are  compelled  to  catch  at,  when  they  are  sinking  under  the 
hopeless  weight  of  a  bad  cause. 

We  desire,  however,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstoojd.  We 
have  quoted  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Minute  only  to  show,  by 
unexceptionable  testimony,  that  ^  the  transition'  which  has  taken 
place — to  the  signal  benefit  of  England — (th^  export  of  whose 
manufactures  to  India  has  increased  from  L.2,8 19,000,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1835,  to  L.3,81 7,000,  on 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1838,) — ^has  necessarily 
inflicted  severe  suffering  upon  certain  classes  of  the  natives  of 
our  Eastern  empire.  But  we  by  no  means  think,  with  his  LOTd- 
ship,  that  the  effects  exhibited  have  been  ^  produced  by  Euro- 


*  Mr  Melvill :  Answer  to  Question  604. 
f  Answers  to  Questions  BOS  &nd  607. 
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^  pean  skill  and  machinery  against  the  prosperity  of  India ;'  still 
less  do  we  agree  with  the  opinion  tnore  explicitly  stated  by  Mr 
Irving,  that  ^  the  manufactures  of  this  country  that  go  into  India 

*  so  materially  interfere  with  the  native  manufactures  that  in 

*  place  of  giving  wealth  they  give  poverty  to  the  inhabitants ;' 
or  with  Mr  R.  M.  Martin,  that  *  Wherfe  we  are  supplanting  the 

*  native  manufacturers^'  we  are  *  consequently  impoverishing  the 

*  country  /  that  by  the  increaised  importation  of  cotton  twist> 
^  great  injury  has  been  caused  to  India ;'  atid  that  that  importa- 
tion is  to  be  regretted,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India)  ^  because  it  displaces  to  that  extent  a  portion 

*  of  their  manufactures  without  giving  them  any  corresponding 
'  benefit/  On  the  contrary,  our  conviction  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
matter  upon  the  real  interests  of  India,  is  entirely  in  unison  with  that 
stated  by  Mr  Melvill  in  the  following  passage  of  his  evidence. 
He  »  asked,  *  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 
^  raising  the  duty  on  the  import  of  British  manufactured  articles 

*  into  India,  which  now  stands  at  an  ad  tkzlorem  from  one  and  a 
<  half  to  three  per  cent,  until  some  equalization  of  the  duties  on 

*  the  raw  produce  of  India   brought  into   this  country  was 

*  effected?'     He  replied^  *  Independently  of  the  check  which  it 

*  would  give  to  British  manufactures^  I  think  the  imposition  of 

*  higher  duties  on  articles  used  in  India  would  be  injurious  to  the 

*  people  of  that  country i — Why  so  ? — Because  it  would  make  the 

*  articles  dearer/* 

This  is  sound  and  enlightened  principle ;  let  it  by  all  means  be 
acted  upon«  Let  the  machinery  of  Manchestei*  and  Paisley  be 
worked  to  its  full  power ;  let  it  be  improved  until  the  reduced 
cost  of  its  produce  shall  enable  every  natiVe  of  India  to  clothe 
himself  comfortably  for  half  the  price  which  his  father  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  an  inferior  article.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  any  country  can  be  injured  by  being 
enabled  td  stipply  their  wants  at  a  cheap  rate.  But  let  us  deal 
with  *  one  weight  and  one  measure.'  Let  us  not  proclaim,  and 
act  upon,  this  doctrine  by  pqUring  our  cotton  cloth,  yarn,  and 
twist  into  British  India,  at  ah  almost  nominal  duty^  if^hilst  we 
impose  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  expiring  cotton  manu- 
factures of  that  country ;  and — which  is  a  far  more  practical 


*  Questions  575  and  5T6»  The  feally  wise  and  practical  retaliation 
would  be  to  iibolish  the  distinctions  in  the  diitied  levied  iri  India  upon 
goods  iniported  and  exported  on  firittsb  and  foreigii  bottoms  re^fec- 
tirely.  Saeh  a  stsp  w^ukl  plrbbftbl/  ^os^ti^  Parliiitnetif  t6  do  just icd,  ^t 
very  shame's  sake. 
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grievance — protect  our  own  clearer  and  inferior  silk  goods  by  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent.  This  is  not  common  justice ;  it  is  not 
common  sense.  It  would  be  quite  as  advantageous  for  the 
people  of  England  to  have  from  India  the  cheapest  and  best  silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  it  is  for  the  people  of  India  to  have  from 
England  the  cheapest  and  best  cotton  piece-goods.  We  can  see 
that  free- trade  is  a  blessing  to  India;  why  should  we  imagine 
that  it  would  be  a  curse  to  ourselves  ? 

But  the  matter  of  the  silk  trade  and  silk  duties  demands  fuller 
exposition ;  though  we  need  not  enter  here  upon  the  history  of 
the  futile  endeavDur,  so  long  persevered  in,  to  secure  our  home 
manufacture  from  rivalry,  and  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  foreign  silk 

foods.  It  is  sufficient  for  our*  purpose  to  show  that  British 
ndia  has  been  treated,  in  regard  to  the  silk  manufacture,  with 
uniform  selfishness  and  injustice.  Whilst  we  have  given  our 
possessions  in  India  no  advantage  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
or  any  other  country,  in  supplying  us  with  raw  silk — (a  course 
of  proceeding,  which,  though  we  by  no  means  find  fault  with 
it,  is  very  different  from  the  preference  given  to  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  colonies  of  the  Crown,*)  and  have  burdened 
her  manufactures  with  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  we  have  com- 

Eelled  her  to  admit  our  manufactures  at  a  duty  of  three  and  a 
alf  per  cent.  Yet  even  this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
a  great  step  in  advance ;  for  up  to  1826,  the  corahs'  and  ban- 
dannas of  India,  though  used  by  everybody  above  the  poorest 
classes,  were  actually  contraband.!  The  consequence  was,  that 
whilst  they  were  smuggled  directly  into  this  country  by  thou- 
sands, they  were  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  bond,  at  the 
East  India  Company's  sales,  to  be  exported  to  the  continent ;  for 
the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  back  again,  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
price  to  the  consumer,  but  equally  barren  to  the  revenue. 

Since  1826,  thanks  to  Mr  Huskisson — who  stated  most  truly, 
in  his  speech  of  the  8th  March  1824,  that  *  to  the  prohibitive 
^  system  it  was  to  be  ascribed^  that  in  silk  only,  in  the  whole 
*  range  of  manufactures,  we  were  left  behind  our  neighbours' — 


♦  The  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  levied  on  all  raw  silk  not  being  ad  valorem^ 
it  falls  of  course  much  more  heavily  upon  the  coarse  staple  of  India,  than 
upon  the  more  valuable  produce  of  France  or  Italy.  " 

f  Corah  is  the  plain  silk  cloth,  (called  by  some  *  grey  cloth*,)  undyed. 
'  Bandanna'  is  the  same  article  dyed ;  <  choppa'  the  same  printed.  But 
all  dyed  or  printed  handkerchiefs  appear  to  be  called  indiscriminately 
<  bandannas '  in  England. 
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our  measures  have  been  somewhat  wiser.  Still,  the  proteetingr 
duties  have  been  greatly  too  high  ;  and  they  have  produced,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  their  practical  operation,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  monopoly.  As  regards  India,  the  effect  of  the  exist- 
ing system  has  been  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  England 
to  waste  their  time  and  their  skill  in  making  articles  which  India 
is  capable  of  making  both  better  and  cheaper ;  to  the  neglect  of 
branches  of  the  art  into  which  she  could  not  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  us,  and  for  the  produce  of  which  she  would  be  an 
excellent  customer.  Mr  Rogers  informed  the  Committee  that 
India  is  ^  capable  of  supplying  any  sort  of  corahs,  and  the  rough 

*  sort  of  silks — a  great  part  of  the  value  of  which  consists  in  the 

*  raw  material — much  cheaper  than  they  can  possibly  be  manu- 
^  factured  in  England.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  ^  that 
^  French  manufactured  silks — the  lighter  qualities  of  gauzes,  very 
^  light  sarcenets,  and  that  light,  showy,  unsubstantial,  gossamer 

*  sort^ — have  been  exported  to  a  great  extent  to  India,  for  native 
'  consumption ;'  notwithstanding  that  the  duty  is  ^  about  twice  as 
^  much  as  upon  English  silks,*  solely  ^  because  the  article  is  su- 
^  perior,  the  taste  of  the  Indians  being  much  cultivated  in  France.' 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  English  manufacturer  is  encouraged 
by  the  high  protecting  duty  to  persevere  in  producing  the  heavy 
silk  handkerchiefs — which,  after  all,  are  not  by  any  means  equal 
to  the  article  of  the  same  description  made  more  cheaply  in  India — 
the  motive  is  taken  from  him  to  exert  his  superior  ingenuity  in 
making  the  light  showy  silks,  the  material  of  which  costs  little  ; 
which  the  people  of  India  cannot  make  for  themselves ;  ^  unless 

*  they  pay  ten  times  the- cost  for  the  manufacturing;'  and  which, 
if  we  do  not  persist  in  denying  them  the  means,  by  excluding 
the  product  of  their  ruder  industry,  they  would  be  most  forward 
to  purchase.  Mr  Rogers  states  that,  ^  if  the  production  of  arti- 
^  cles  suited  to  their  taste  were  cultivated,  he  has  no  doubt  that 
^  a  vast  trade  could  be  carried  on  between  this  country  and  India 
^  in  silk  goods  ;'  since  there  is  ^  no  article  which  possibly  could 

*  be  more  suitable  to  their  taste :  for,  more  or  less,  every  man  or 
^  woman  wears  some  article  of  silk  produce  on  their  person.' — 

*  Why  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ?'  (as  to  the  extent  of  trade 
that  might  be  driven) — *  Because  very  considerable  quantities  are 

*  imported  from  France.  French  goods  bear  an  excessive  duty 
^  in  India,  as  compared  with  that  charged  on  British  goods  im- 

*  ported  there.     They  can  only  meet  that  by  having  cultivated 

*  the  taste  of  the  natives  more,  and,  of  course,  by  supplying  them 
'  with  an  article  that  they  can  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  for.' 
Such  is  the  effect  of  legislative  protection.  Our  manufacturers 
are  taught  to  rely  upon  something  else  than  their  own  ingenuity 
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^nd  exerl^onf ;  eomequently,  lagBpiiity  is  Tipt  ei^^caifed,  a^^  ex? 
ertiqn^  ^e  ^ot  made ;  and  in  spit^  of  a  disorio^ioatiiig  dv}ty,  tbey 
are  beaten  by  foreignei^  ip  the  market  of  our  ^wn  tr^sinanne 
possessions. 

The  present  ooi^dition  of  the  trade  in  n^anufactured  silks»  be- 
tween India,  England,  i^nd  thq  Continent,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  obs^Pg^  of  system,  inc^mpi^^  ^s  i(  waSi  which  t^pk  place 
in  1826,  bas  l|ad  the  effect  of  doubling  the  export  of  British  silk 
manufactures — the  average  value  qf  the  exports  ia  the  tbree 
years  ending  with  1824,  having  been  L.368,753 ;  that  in  the 
three  years  ending  with  1840,  I..?  13,013.  Still,  enough  of 
the  pld  leaven  of  protection  b^  be^n  retained  to  keep  g^me 
branches  of  the  trs^e  iu  au  unhealthy,  unnatural  state.  Ope 
lY^pessi  Mr  Jobn  Francisy  told  the  Committee  that  be  eould 
purchase  ^  piece  of  tndtai)  corah  for  a  less  price  than  he  oeuld 
buy  a  ppund  of  silk  >vhere^with  to  imitate  it.  {le  bad  *  \9^A 
^  out  L.20Q0  iu  macbipery,  for  the  purpose  of  making  corahs, 
^  and  that  is  now  standing  still,'  as  he  lost  25  per  cent  in  bis  last 
speculation  of  working  up  L.4000*s  worth  of  coasse  silk*  He 
employed  150  to  200  men  in  manufacturing  bandannas  o.nly,  be- 
sides fibout  8Q  engaged  in  wprking  the  machinery.  All  these 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  he  has  not  now  a  single 
loo^  going*  (Questions  6784-89.)  By  struggles  such  as  tbesC) 
possession  of  the  home  market  has  been  partially  maintained ; 
but  the  trade  with  the  Continent  ip  British  bandannas  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Indian  article ;  as  tbe  following  table,  showing 
the  value  of  British  and  Indian  silk  bdndkerchiefs  exported  to 
France,  will  demonstrate. 


Y^s^m, 

British  8111(9. 

la^i^  S^ucs. 

£ 

£ 

1832, 

50,600 

2^500 

1833, 

,      36,300 

60,400 

18^4,    . 

32,700 

77,700 

1835, 

,   16,800 

114,400 

1836, 

15,600 

107,600 

1837, 

10,000 

174,500 

1838, 

0,400 

202,200 

1839, 

\        5,500 

168,500 

To  Dfieet  this  largely  increasing  demand  in  France,  and  the 
gradually  increasing  demand  for  home  consumptioi;i,  the  impor- 
tation from  India  of  bandannas  and  choppas,  has  increased  from 
71,300  pieces  in  1831,  to  146,000  pieces  in  1839;  and  of 
corahs,  from  66,400  pieces  in  1831,  to  363,600  pieces  in  1339.. 
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latter ;  J^n  ^rt  ip  ^tich  w^  excel  not  only  our  Indian  fellpw  subr 
jectg,  hut  algo,  as  it  appears,  ouy  ing^niou?  neighbqursf  of  Frapca, 
v^hq  deal  with  i|S  yery  largely  for  the  article.  Wten  ^bfiU  we 
re§t  satisfied  with  doing  that  lyhich  yrp  c|q  he^t,  an4  qea^^  to 
think  it  profitable  to  pay  pur  cpuntrypien  fqr  m^kiflg  goAds  dea^ 
a^d  bad,  yhiph  vc  ca?i  buy  chef^p  and  good  eUewherp ;  and  that 
tQO^  in  tl^e  pT^ent  inst^^i^ce,  from  those  who  ^ould  ffladly  take  ii^ 
return  pur  owu  CQttpn  ot  light  silk  manufactures  ?  * 

We  thinly  we  ^^e^ve  demonstrated,  th^t  certj^in  cla^^s  in 
1j\^\^  hav^  suffered  grievously  fropi  *  a  state  of  tvf^psition,'  in- 
duced by  Eqglaudj  an(l  of  which  pnglan4  has  res^ped  the  prin- 
cipal benefit ;  that  the  once  flourishing  cotton  manufacture  pf 
In^i^v  is  ^Ifliost  ^tiqpt;  and  that  she  is  struggling  against  great 
difficulties  aud  dis^dv^^utagea,  in^ppsed  on  hey  by  Epgland,  to 
increase  her  expojt  of  the  coarser  silk  fables,  iu  which  circum- 
Stances  eu?ible  her  both  to  e^^cel  and  to  undersell  the  British 
Dfia^i^fapturer.  Further,  h^r  wppiH^n  gppds  are  excluded  from 
consupaptipu  in  this  country,  by  a  duty  of  3Q  per  ceut;  though 
Mr  M'Gre^PT  states,  iu  his  evidence  befpre  the  Cpinmittee  on 
Impprt  Duties,  th^t  our  woollen  mauufacturers  have  represeuted 
tp  the  ]ppar4  pf  Trade,  that  *  they  w^ut  up  protectipu  whatever/ 
^dd  tq  this,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  awake  to  the  injustice 
\Vith  which  they  are  trpated,  an^  have  actually  represented  their 
grievances  in  very  forcible  ter^s,  by  petitipn,  to  t|ie  local  gpyeru- 
naent.t  Under  such  circumstances —thp  euormous  tribute  pf 
L.4,000,000  per  annum  being  a^so  hor^e  in  n^Jnd — \\fe  le^v^  it  to 
^he  justice  pf  England  to  say,  whether  it  b^  pqvu^ble  th^t  her 


*  We  are  glad  to  find  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  text  entirely 
borne  put  hy  the  evidence  of  Mr  M^Gregof,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be- 
fore th^  Cpp(imittee  on  Import  Duties.  That  gentt^ms^n  re^larks :  ^  It 
i§  ^  purip^is'^cf  with  r^ga,rd  to  some  manufactures  that  are  protected — * 
the  Uaen  and  silk  ms^oufactureS)  fpr  example — that  those  two  branches  of 
industry  have  been  more  frequently  in  a  greater  state  of  distress  and 
misery  than  any  other.  I  allude  chiefly  to  the  silk  manufactures,  which 
have  been  most  highly  protected.*  He  states  also,  that  *  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  duty,  the  legal  imports  (of  silk)  yielded  L.24<7,361,  net  re- 
venue. Which  shows,  that  whilst  we  receive  a  great  revenue  on  silk 
goods,  silk  manufectnres  are  manufactured  so  much  cheaper  in  other 
countries  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  duty  of  from  30  to  4Q  per  Cent.  Both 
facts  are,  at  the  same  time,  evidence  of  the  fictitious  state  of  manu- 
factures requiring  such  protection.' 

t  See  IVIr  Melvill's  evidence,  Questions  561-63 ;  and  Mr  Trevelyan% 
Q^estion5  1769-71. 
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Indian  subjects  should  be  any  longer  excluded  from  advantages, 

*  in  which  it  is  admitted'  (by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of- 
Lords,)  *  that  on  general  principles,  they  have  a  just  right  to 

*  participate,' — merely  because  the  West  Indians  do  not  now, 
from  diminished  production,  enjoy  the  enormous  profits  which 
their  monopoly  formerly  secured  to  them. 

But,  as  we  have  substantiated  the  wrongs  and  the  just  claims 
of  British  India  by  evidence  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  we  shall  admit,  without  close  investigation, 
the  allegations  of  those  who  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
suffering  state  of  the  West  Indian  interest,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  continued  favour.  Their  plea  for  such  partial  in- 
dulgence is  founded  solely — as  in  decency  it  must  be,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  liberal  compensation  paid  by  the  public  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery— on  *  the  state  of  transition,'  in  respect  to  the 
command  of  labour,  through  which  the  sugar  colonies  are  alleged 
to  be  passing.  Even  Mr  McQueen,  who  is  *  certain  that  the 
^  increased  cost  of  production  is  not  less  than  9s.  to  10s.  per  cwt. 

*  upon  sugar,'  (2889)  would  have  no  fear  of  the  competition  of 
British  India,  if  labour  were  procurable  in  the  West  Indies  upon 
what  he  deems  reasonable  terms,  (3119.)  Let  us  inquire 
whether  it  be  true  that  labour  is,  and  threatens  to  continue,  gen- 
erally deficient  throughout  those  colonies  ;  and  how  far  such  de-^ 
ficiency,  where  it  is  proved  to  exist,  is  either  attributable  to  the 
unwise  or  unjust  conduct  of  the  planters  and  their  agents,  or 
might  have  been  remedied  by  a  more  judicious  and  energetic 
course  of  conduct  upon  their  part. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  a  diminished  exportation  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies. 
And  this,  though  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  drought, 
and,  in  a  still  smaller  degree,  to  increased  consumption  in  the 
colonies  themselves,  is  beyond  question  attributable,  in  the 
main,  to  the  difficulty — ^in  some'cases,  perhaps,  the  impossibility — 
of  procuring  a  sufficient  and  constant  supply  of  labom*  during  the 
excitement  and  unsteadiness  attendant  upon  the  crisis  of  emanci- 
pation. 

But  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  several  of  tVie  colonies,  even  the 
primary  effect  of  that  righteous  measure  has  been  any  thing 
rather  than  prejudicial  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  planters. 
Antigua — where  the  legislature  was  wise  enoug^h  to  anticipate 
the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  labounng  population, 
by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  probation  of  apprenticeship — 
is  reaping  abundantly  the  good  fruit  of  that  judicious  liberality. 
Dr  Nugent,  a  resident  in  that  island  for  twenty-five  years,  during 
twenty-three  of  which  he  was  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Assembly^ 
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states,  that  although  there  has  been  emigration  to  Trinidad  and 
Demerara,  *  the  labour  of  the  country  has  been  suflScient/  and 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
(5665-77);  the  exportation  of  1838  being  greater  than  that 
of  any  year  since  1826,  except  1834,  and  considerably  above 
the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.     Mr  Prescod 

*  gives  the  names  of  five  estates'  (in  Antigua),  *  with  their  owners* 

*  names,  which  had  been  dismantled  for  many  years,  and  thrown 

*  entirely  out  of  cultivation,  but  which  have  been  re-established 

*  between  1834  and  1840,  and  had  been  brought  into  a  very 

*  thriving  condition.  Within  the  very  same  period,  three  stock 
^  farms  have  had  sugar  works  erected  upon  them,  and  are  now 

*  also  in  promising  cultivation.' — (5987.)  Sir  William  Cole- 
brooke,  the  Governor,  and  Mr  Joseph  John  Gumey,  w^ose  well- 
timed  publication  manifests  throughout  the  most  truly  Christian 
and  philanthropic*  spirit,  bear  corresponding  testimony  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  the  redemption  of 
mortgages,  and  other  proofs  of  prosperity.  In  Barbadoes,  again, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  labour.  Mr  Prescod,  indeed,  states  that 
it  is  *  superabundant'  (5909),  though  from  this  island  also  there 
has  been  emigration.  The  sugar  exported  in  1837,  (cwts. 445,7 1 3), 
was  double  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818  ;  and 
the  exportation  of  1838  was  cwts.  27,874,  in  excess  of  that  of 
1837.  As  to  the  value  of  real  property,  Mr  Prescod  states,  that 
the  negroes  *  have  a  great  desire  for  land,  but  they  cannot  procure 
« it. — What  are  the  obstructions  to  their  getting  land  ?     The 

*  price  of  land  is  so  very  high,  as  high  as  L.lOO  to  L.200  an 

*  acre ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  it  at  any  price.* — (6001-2.) 
The  exportation  of  sugar  from  Dominica  in  1838  was  greater 
than  in  any  year  since  1834,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  From  Trinidad,  the 
exportation  of  sugar  in  1838  was  more  than  double  the  average 
of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  Besides  the  islands  which 
we  have  mentioned,  we  have  Mr  Gurney's  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence, as  an  eye-witness  and  a  most  careful  enquirer,  backed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  many  most  respectable  persons  whom  he 
consulted  in  the  several  colonies,  and  whose  names  and  words  he 
gives,  that  free  labour  is  working  well  and  beneficially  for  the 
land-owner  in  Tortola,  St  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  There 
is  no  question  that  Demerara  is  equally  thriving. 

^  In  fact,  it  is  in  Jamaica  alone,  comparatively  speaking,  that 


♦  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies,  described  in  familiar  Letters*    870. 
London:  1840. 
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therfe  has  been  any  signal  deficiency  of  Idbour^  fesuhiiif  in  an 
cqnally  marked  defklcation  of  product.  *  Bilt  here,'  says  Mr 
G^rney,  *  comes  the  critical  question^  the  real  turning  point. 
'  To  ^hat  is  the  djminutidti  in  the  quitotity  of  labour  6wing  ? 
I  iinst^^r  deliberately,  biit  wltjiout  reserve,  mainly  to  causes 
TrMch  class  tfhder  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.  It  is,  for 
the  most  partj  the  resitlt  of  those  impolitic  attempts  to  force 
the  labour  of  freemeir,  whibh  hare  disgusted  the  peasantry,  and 
l^d  to  the  desertion  of  niany  of  the  estates.'  (Pages  172^  3.) 
And  without  going  so  faf  sis  Mi  Bartfett,  who  states  tfcat  '  the 
plsmter(<i  would  not  plant  last  year ;— that  they  sacrificed  their 
property  to  make  an  otitcry  that  the  people  ^ill  not  work ; 
— that  the  people  bfegged  for  work,  and  they  would  not  give 
it:* — (6421,  22.)  it  is  cleaCr  to  tts  that  he  is  borne  out  in  say- 
ing that  *  the  people  tv^ish  to  work,  and  will  work  when  they 
*  get  fahrly  f»iid/  (6426 ;)  and  that  if  the  planters  of  Jamaica 
had  mairifested  taore  judgment,  m6re  energy,'  more  equity  and 
reasonable  forbearatice,  and  more  temper^  they  ^ould  not  have 
Stifiered^  to  any  extent  comparable  with  their  actual  losses,  from 
the  warit  of  labour  at  the  first  btirst  of  the  excitement  of  eman- 
.6?pation ;  and,  still  less,  would  now  find  any  difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  formet  amount  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  or 
ev^n  ha  increasing  it. 

The  cjftises,  ind^edy  of  the  peculiar  bad  working  of  the  change 
of  system  ifi  Jamaica  are  so6n  told.  Foregoing  events  had  ge- 
nerated bad  blood  between  the  negroes  and  their  employers  in 
thaft  island,  to  a  degree  apparently  quite  unparalleled  in  any  of 
the  6ther  colonies.  Wheil  eml^ncipation  came,  therefore,  the 
planters  wer6  n6t  in  a  temper  to  madte  reasonable  allowance  even 
fdt  those  natural  ebullitions  of  novel  freedom,  with  which  feelings 
of  poliiicai  6r  social  raadignity  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Th^  new-borft  freemen,  on  the  other  ha'rid,  enjoyed  no  exemption 
from-  the  eVii  passiohs  of  their  kind ;  their  stripes  were  scarcely 
Sealed ;  theit  ancles  were  still  aching  from  the  stocks  or  the  shackle- 
bolts ;  many  of  them  had  seen  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations 
flkot  6t  hung  for  what  they  could  not  but  deem  the  assertion 
of  theif  jwst  rights,  or  their  wives  or  daughters  stretched  on 
t6e  gi^ound,*  bleeding  and  writhing  under  the  lashed  of  the  cart- 
whip.  These  are  no^  wrongs  flie  remembrance  of  which  is  to  be 
effaced  speedily,  even  by  the  most  righteous  acts  of  national 
justice  and  conciliation.  But  great  honout  is  due  to  the.  eman- 
cipated population  for  the  almost  absolute  oblivion,  to  which, 
generally  speaking,  tXiey  consigned  all  past  grievances.  As, 
however,  even  the  great  moral  revolution  which  had  been  so 
peaceably  carried  through,  did  not  arrest  the  ordinary  course  of 
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the  seasons  ;  before  the  intoxication  of  the  first  draught  of  liberty 
had  subsided,  came  the  demand  for  labour, — urged  too  often  in 
the  tone  of  a  master  calling  upon  a  slave  to  tenew  his  hated  toil. 
Some,  who  had  a  little  hoard  to  support  them  in  indolence,  did 
not  choose  tq  work  at  all.  Others  used  the  licence  of  freedom 
to  select  walks  of  useful  industry  ndore  agreeable  to  theni  than 
the  field  labour  of  which  they  were  weary,  and  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  hatefulness  of  bondage.  A  third  ctass,  whp 
had  no  objection  to  work  in  sugar  or  coffee  {)ld[ntations,  did  not 
think  fit  to  engage  with  their  former  masters,  whom,  perhaps, 
(with  or  without  sufficient  cause,)  they  disliked ;  or  who  consi- 
dered themselves  entitled  to  the  services  of  their  late  bondsmen — 
still  residing  upon  their  estates — at  lower  wages  than  were  given 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Men  who  had  all  their  lives 
been  slave-owners,  and  whom  the  failure  of  a  sufficient  sujjply  or 
continuous  labour  would  subject  to  grievous  loss,  could  not  wit- 
ness  such  conduct,  or  listen  to  such  pleas,  without  indignation. 
But,  unhappily,  they  suffered  that  emotion  to  overcome  not  only 
their  sense  of  justice,  but  their  judgment  in  regard  to  their  own 
interests ;  and  having  two  courses  before  them,  either  of  whieh^ 
or  both  united,  might  have  been  pursued  in  such  a  inanner  as 
greatly  to  diminish,  if  not  altogether  to  fend  off,  the  losses  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  those  to  whose  outcries  of  impend- 
ing ruin  we  are  now  listening,  took — :on  the  impulse  of  pas« 
sion — a  third  course,  which  has  very  naturally  led  them  into  the 
difficulty  and  distress  out  of  which  they  desire  to  persuade,  us 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  England  and  India  to  combine — to  their 
own  heavy  common  detriment — to  deliver  them. 

We  have  said  that  the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  two  wise  and 
by  no  means  incompatible  courses  open  to  them.  They  might 
have  tried  generally  and  systematically,  what  many  individuals 
tried  with  the  best  results  in  regard  to  their  own  interests,  the 
plan  of  conciliation ;  *  by  sincerely  turning  away,*  (in  the  words 
of  Mr  Gurney),  *  from  all  relics  of  slavery,  to  the  honest  free 

*  working  of  a  free  system.'  Or  they  might  have  applied  the 
only  effectual  and  legitimate  coercion  to  the  languid  or  capri- 
cious industry  of  the  emancipated  population,  by  taking  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  for  drawing  to  the  island  a  sufficient  streani 
of  immigration.  That  this  was  practicable,  is  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  another  island  has  actually  effected  what  Jamaica  has  ne- 
glected to  do.  *  The  measures  that  I  have  adopted,'  says  Mr 
Burnley,  (the  agent  appointed  by  Trinidad  for  this  special  pur- 
pose), •  are  very  simple ;  as  the  people  are  extremely  well  in- 

•  formed  there,  (in  the  United  States),  I  have  had  nothing  more 
^*  to  do  than  to  explain  to  them  the  advantages  they  would  de- 
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*  rive  from  changing  their  residence  from  America  to  the  island 

*  of  Trinidad,  and,  in  consequence,  about  800  of  tfeem  have  al- 
^  ready  gone  to  that  island.     I  understand  that  the  report  they 

*  have  given  is  favourable,  and,  consequently,  I  expect  that  we 

*  shall  receive  many  more/ — (5440).  Guiana  has  followed  the 
same  course,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  intelligence  which 
Mr  Burnley  ascribes  to  the  free  population  of  colour  in  the 
United  States,  that  upon  the  representations  of  the  agent  of 
Guiana,  they  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port *  the  prospects  for  labourers  emigrating  to  that  colony.' — 
(5321.)  Jamaica  herself  has  tardily  followed  these  examples. 
She  has  appointed  a  commissioner  of  immigration ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  announcing,  doubtless,  the  results  of  his  opera- 
tions,  appears  amon^  the  heads  of  news  received  by  one  of  the 
latest  arrivals  from  America : — *  Numerous  free  negroes  are 
^  emigrating  from  Baltimore  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  An  Eng* 
^  lish  ship  has  just  sailed  full  of  labouring  coloured  passengers, 
'  and  several  American  ships  are  preparing  for  the  same  trade.' 
If  this  measure  had  been  taken,  as  it  might  have  been  with 
equal  ease  and  certainty  of  effect,  in  1838  or  1839,  there  would 
have  been  very  little,  if  any,  interruption  of  the  necessary  con- 
tinuous labour.  If  it  had  been  generally  united  with  conciliation 
and  forbearance,  the  island  would  not  now  be  suffering  ^  from 
^  the  unfortunate  state  of  misunderstanding  between  the  managers 
^  and  the  labourers,'  that  Mr  Anderson  describes  at  length,  in  his 
answer  to  Question  6434 ;  but  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote. 

This  misunderstanding, — though  the  term  is  too  mild  adequately 
to  represent  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties, — has  arisen  from 
the  unwise  endeavour  of  the  planters  to  compel  labour,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  species  of  coercion  futile  for  every  purpose  but  an- 
noyance and  exasperation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  the 
dwellings  and  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes,  the  instru- 
ments of  compelling  them  to  work  for  the  land-owner  on  "Whose 
plantation  they  resiae,  or  of  reducing  their  wages.  The  language 
used  has  been,  *  if  you  will  not  work  for  me,  you  must  quit  im- 

*  mediately  your  house  and  land,"  (to  the  latter  of  which  the 
labour  of  tne  tenant  has  given  its  principal  value)  ;  *  if  you  demand 

*  so  much  a  week  for  wages,  I  demand  so  much  for  rent,  or  rather 

*  so  much  for  each  member  of  your  family,  without  reference  to 
<  the  actual  value  of  the  tenement  and  its  appurtenances ;  and 
'  the  one  demand  and  the  other  shall  be   simultaneously  ad- 

*  justed.'  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  been  liberally  invoked, 
to  carry  on  the  contest  commenced  on  such  gprounds  :  legislation 
has  not  been  spared  to  render  it  stronger.  The  planters  being 
the  makers,  in  jsome*  instances  the  administrators,  of  the  laws, 
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enactments  of  the  most  heterogeneous  description  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate  labourers.  There  are 
the  contract  act,  the  poundage  act,  the  fishery  act,  the  huckster 
and  pedlar  act,  the  petty  debt  act,  the  police  act,  and  the  vagrant 
act ;  all  of  which  (except  the  first,  which  he  does  not  mention) 
Mr  Gurney  designates  as  *  local  laws  opposed  to  the  true  in- 

*  tent  and  purpose  of  the  act  of  emancipation.'     *  The  petty 

*  debt  act,'  he  says,  *  affords  tremendous  facilities  to  that  oppres- 

*  sive  system  of  penal  and  fictitious  rents,  which  is  now  the  very 

*  bane  of  Jamaica.  A  police,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  is 
^  always,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  dangerous  expedient ;  and  in 

*  country  districts  where  there  is  confessedly  scarcely  any  crime, 
^  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  needless  source  of  irritation  and 

*  alarm.  Too  soon  may  it  also  become  an  instrument  of  oppression 

*  and  cruelty.    Finally,  in  a  country  where  there  is  scarcely  to  be 

*  found  an  instance  of  real  vagabondism,  but  where  labourers  are 
^  often  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  new  locations, 

*  one  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  a  law,  which 

*  subjects  every  poor  fellow  who  may  be  found  sleeping  under  a 

*  hedge,  or  in  an  outhouse  by  the  road-side,  to  a  long  term  of 

*  imprisonment,  with  hiard  labour  in  a  penal  gang.'  In  other 
cases,  still  rougher  measures  have  been  taken  to  coerce  labour, 
or  to  revenge  its  being  withheld ; — *  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit 

*  trees  have  been  felled ;  cottages  have  been  unroofed,  and  some- 

*  times  demolished ;  pigs  have  been  shot ;  provision  grounds  have 

*  been  destroyed ;  the  pleasant  fruit  of  God's  earth  uprooted  by 

*  the  rude  hand  of  violence,  or  trodden  under  feet  of  oxen.' 

Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  just,  that  England  and  India  should  be 
called  upon  to  hold  a  body  of  men  harmless  against  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  this  ?  It  is  easy  to 
connect  it  with  the  deficiency  of  labour.     *  Rent  and  wages  are 

*  arranged,'  says  Mr  Gurney,  *  irrespectively  of  each  other,  on 

*  several  large  properties  near  the  town,  (St  Anne's.)     Those  are 

*  all  doing  well ;  but  on  others,  where  rent  is  made  the  instrument 

*  for  compelling  labour,  confusion  and  disputes  have  followed.' 
Mr  Anderson,  recently  a  member  of  the  house  of  Assembly, 
states,  *  I  consider  that  there  is  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  popu- 

*  lation  suflBcient  to  work  the  capital  invested  in  Jamaica,  if  there 

*  was  a  good  mutual  understanding,'  (6437.)  Again,  he  is  asked^ 
(6441,)  *  Do  you  consider  that  immigration  would  be  the  means  of 
^  temporary  assistance,  or  of  permanent  assistance,  to  the  island  of 

*  Jamaica  ?'  He  replies,  (having  previously  stated  that  he  *  con- 

*  siders  that  the  present  number  of  negroes  are  competent  to  keep 

*  up  the  cultivation  to  the  amount  of  the  last  few  years,'  (6440) — 
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*  \  think  it  would  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  island 

*  exceedingly,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  land  which 

*  is  not  under  cultivation ;  but  unless  those  misunderstandings 
<  between  the  masters  and  managers  and  the  peasantry  were 

*  reetified,  there  could  be  no  prosperity,  if  the  land  were  full 

*  of  inhabitants/  Mr  Gurney  quotes  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Pr  Stewart,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  dated 
f  Mandeville,  Jamaica,   March  28th,   1840,'  who   states,   that 

*  wherever  rent  and  labour  have  not  been  mingled  together, 
^  prices  have  been  reduced,'  in  many  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  labour,  to  a  very  coiisiderable  extent.  The  same 
gentleman  speaks  with  equal  decision,  and  with  equal  reference 
to  facts  and  figures,  of  the  reduction  of  the  gross  expenses  of 
labour  upon  estates,  (Pp.  155,  6.)  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
transcribe  Dr  Stewart's  very  interesting  letter  at  length. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  one  case  alone  can  slave  labour  be  really 
cheaper  than  that  of  equally  able-bodied  freemen.*  It  probably 
is  cheaper  when  the  system  is  worked  with  the  frightful  reckless- 
ness of  human  suffering  which  appears  to  obtain  in  Cuba,  where, 
"With  trifling  exceptions,  males  alone  are  imported,  with  the  deli- 
berate purpose  of  getting  the  quickest  and  largest  returns  from 
their  thewes  and  sinews,  and  of  killing  them  off,  by  unmitigated 
toil,  long  before  they  can  become  burdensome  through  age  or 
infirmity.  Blessed  be  God  !  some  years  have  passed  since  such 
a  system  could  have  been  acted  upon  by  Englishmen.  But  we  are 
convinced  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  no  other  system 
will  answer.  When  slavery  is  tempered  with  ordinary  humanity, 
what  Mr  Gurpcy  calls  *  t^e  dead-weight,' — the  maintenance  of 
^  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  the  shammers  of  sickness,  the 
^  mothers  of  young  infants,  the  numerous  children,'  make  the 
aggregate  expense  of  labour  ruinous.  *  It  is  worthy  of  more 
^  than  passing  notice,'  says  the  same  gentleman,  ^  that  t\e  con- 
^  stant  tendency  of  slavery  was  to  diminish  capital ;  and  now  that 
^  it  is  exchanged  for  freedom,  the  want  of  labour  on  many  pro- 

*  perties  is  obviously  to  be  traced  merely  to  the  want  of  money 
'  to  pay  for  it.'  This  sentiment  is  fully  substantiated  by  Mr 
Andersoo,  who  states  : — *  There  have  been  considerable  difficul- 


♦  We  have  put  the  comparison  here  much  against  our  own  position, 
for  men  vtiM  work  when  they  are  free,  who  will  not  work  as  slaves.  Mr 
Gurney  was  shown  an  excellent  stone  wall,  <  the  whole  of  which  was 
^  built  iinder  the  stimulus  of  job  work,  by  an  invdid  negro,  who  during 
*  Bl^f ry  l^ad  l^eei^  giy^^  up  |a  total  infection.-    Page  IW.  ' 
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*  ties,  I  know,  in  the  way  of  gettingr  coin  in  Jamaica  to  pay  the 

*  wages,— very  formidabk  difficulties  indeed ;  an4  some  of  the 
^  irregularities  may  have  proceeded  from  that  cause ;  and,  I  dare 

*  say,  some  may  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  the  parties 

*  themselves  in  obtaining  a  supply,of  money,  when  the  support 

*  of  the  merchant  was  withdrawn  from  them.'  (6485.)  It  is 
evidently  to  this  impoverishing  tendency  of  mitigated  slavery 
to  which  that  intelligent  witness,  Mr  Burnley,  alludes,  when 
he  says — *  We  committed  the  error  of  suffering  the  existence  of 

*  slavery,  whilst  the  slave-trade  w§is  abolished.  The  system  was 
^  continued,  after  the  supply  was  cut  off,  whereby  these  colonies 

*  were  paralysed.'  (5647.)  In  truth,  slave  labour  can  be  main- 
tained in  efficiency,  and  with  profit  to  those  who  employ  it,  only 
by  means  which  England  will  no  longer  tolerate. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject  at  this 
length,  because  we  pledged  ourselves  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  real  foundation  for  the  alarm  felt  or  affected  hy  the  West 
Indian  proprietors,  that,  if  the  duty  were  equalized,  they  should 
be  driven  out  of  the  field  in  the  supply  of  our  market  with 
rum  by  the  produce  of  British  India.  The  West  Indians  exa- 
mined by  the  Committees  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
should  have  no  fear  for  the  result  of  such  a  contest,  if  they 
could  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  We  have,  there- 
fore, brought  together  a  large'  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that 
nothing  but  conduct  and  energy  are  needed  to  enable  them  to 
command  such  a  supply ;  for  the  effect  of  even  limited  immigra- 
tion would  not  be  merely  the  addition  of  a  fow  hundred  han(fe  to 
the  labouring  population  of  the  colonies,  but  the  coercion  of 
that  population  to  work  for  their  subsistence.  But  there  i^  still 
further  proof  that  the  West  Indies  are  very  fer  from  being  in  any 
jeopardy  of  future  deficiency  of  labour.  Mr  Barkley  says  of  Ja- 
maica, which  he  left  so  late  as  last  April,  *  I  have  no  doubt  that 
^  the  population  will  increase  rapidly,  because  the  p<$ople  ^re  liv- 

*  ing  very  comfortably,  and  morality  has  greatly  increased,  and 

*  is  still  increasing.' — (5773.)  Mr  Msffcey  told  Mt  Guriieythat 
the  number  of  the  people  in  his  neighbourhood  ^  was  increasing, 
^  under  freedom,  in  a  geometrical  ratio,'  The  same  gentleman 
was  assured  by  Dr  Stewart,  that  ^  concubinage,  the  universal 

*  practice  of  the  coloured  people,  has  wholly  disappeared  from 
'  among  them.     No  young  woman  of  colour  thinks  of  forming 

*  such  connexions  now.'  That  ckrgyman  marri^  durin^^  the 
last  six  years  of  slavery,  421  couples  ;  in  five  years  of  partial  or 
entire  freedom,  2014  couples.  *  The  vicar  of  St  John's,  (Anti- 
gua,) during  t^e  ^st  seven  years  of  slavey,  married  only  110 
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*  pairs  of  negroes.     In  the  single  year  of  freedom,  1839,  the 

*  number  of  pairs  married  by  him  was  135.'*  Under  slavery, 
licentiousness  and  irregularities  of  every  description  were  the  rule, 
and  population  had  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease.  Under 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,,  those  who  were  once  treated,  and 
consequently  behaved,  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  have  begun  to 
respect  themselves.  There  is  no  fear  that  when  the  Almighty's 
ordinances  are  attended  to,  His  purposes  will  be  accomplished, 
by  the  increase  of  rational  and  responsible  creatures. 

There  is  equally  satisfactory  demonstration  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  throughout  the  West 
Indian  colonies  is  rapidly  improving  under  the  blessed  influence 
of  liberty.  Captain  Warren  is  asked — *  Is  there  any  strong 
^  desire  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  for  any  thing  beyond  actual 

*  necessaries  of  life?'  He  answers — *  A  great  desire,  particu- 
^  larly  since  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  system ; 

*  when  they  began  to  earn  money,  they  were  very  eager  to 

*  obtain  more  of  what  to  them  were  luxuries.' — (5022.)  Mr 
Prescod  vouches  for  the  great  improvement  of  negroes  in  *  gen- 

*  eral  condition,' — *  in  morals^  and  religion,  and  education.' — 
(5877-8.)  Mr  Anderson  states,  that  their  fondness  for  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life  is  *  very  much'  on  the  increase — (6453 ;) 
Mr  Barrett,  that  *  the  people  are  very  happy  now,  and  going  on 
<  well.' — (6455.)     He  adds,  that  *  the  oldest  man  they  have  got 

*  is  learning  to  read.'    Mr  Burnley  testifies  that  the  negroes  *are 

*  extremely  anxious  for  education,'  and  that  *  the  colony  is  sup- 

*  plying  additional  schools  every  day.'  In  Antigua,  and  through- 
out the  islands,  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  crime.  Even 
in  regard  to  Jamaica,  Dr  Davy,  the  custos  of  Manchester,  states 
— *the  parish  over  which  I  preside  contains  22,000  souls.  There 

*  is  no  crime  in  it  now.     The  jail  has  only  three  inmates, — one 

*  old  convict,  and  two  persons  for  an  assault.'t  The  imports 
have  greatly  increased  in  the  colonies  generally.  In  Antigua, 
the  duties  on  imports,  which  were  £13,576  in  1833,  had  increased 
to  £24,650  in  1839.  Mr  Gurney's  work  abounds  with  facts  cor- 
roborating all  these  statements ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
such  improvement  can  take  place  among  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, without  great  benefit  to  the  employers  of  labour. 

Mr  M'Queen  mourns  over  the  luxury  of  the  negroes.  They 
indulge,  he  says,  in  porter,  and  even  occasionally  in  champagne ; 
and  he  anticipates  the  worst  results  from  this  extravagance.    Hq 


♦  Gurney,  135.  f  Ibid.  25.  1. 
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might  as  reasonably  rejoice  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  satisfied  to  support  existence  on  *  lumper  * 
potatoes ;  or  felicitate  those  tribes  of  South  America,  whose 
plantain  trees,  Humboldt  tells  us,  the  Spanish  government  was 
obliged  to  destroy,  because  as  long  as  they  could  get  plantains, 
they  would  labour  for  nothing  else.  Mr  M'Qiieen  may  be  as- 
sured, that  when  people  are  brought  to  feel  wants,  and  to 
desire  comforts  and  luxuries,  they  are  in  the  fairest  way  to- 
wards making  strenuous  efforts  to  remove  the  one,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  others.  The  peasantry  of  the  West  Indies  cannot  thus 
exert  themselves  without  benefiting  the  planters  at  least  as  much 
as  themselves.  They  will  soon  find  out  that  the  cost  of  a  bottle 
of  champagne  will  purchase  articles  far  more  useful  and  durable. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  little  outbreak  of  folly  and 
extravagance,  so  natural  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  eman- 
cipated negroes  have  been  placed,  will  do  no  permanent  harm  to 
the  character.  Their  own  wants,  and  immigration,  will  soon 
drive  them  back  to  reasonably  hard  and  continuous  labour ;  and 
the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  being  once  duly  es- 
tablished, they  will  enjoy  just  their  fair  proportion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  invested  capital  of  the 
beautiful  islands  of  which  they  are  now,  happily,  the  free  adopted 
children,  and  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  An  abun- 
dant share  of  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  landowners  and  capitalists. 
Would  that  we  could  reasonably  entertain  equally  favourable 
anticipations  in  behalf  of  British  India ;  would  that  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  speedy  and  complete  development  of  her  intrinsic 
means  of  improvement  were  no  more  substantial  than  those 
which  affect — for  good  or  evil — the  prosperity  of  the  West  In- 
dies !  If  the  capitalists  of  those  colonies  be  really  alarmed  for 
the  immediate  effects  of  competition,  never  did  reasonable  men 
start  at  a  vainer  shadow.  Not  that  we  despair  for  our  Eastern 
empire ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  assured  that  if  its  interests  be 
treated  with  ordinary  justice  by  the  supreme  authorities,  who 
are  under  solemn  obligations  to  regard  the  foreign  dominions 
of  Great  Britain  as  all  entitled  to  equal  parental  favour;  and 
if  those  interests  are  properly  studied,  and  duly  fostered  by  those 
who  are  more  immediately  responsible  for  its  good  government, 
even  we  of  the  present  generation  shall  see  British  India  flourish- 
ing in  a  degree  which  the  most  sanguine  of  those  who  for- 
merly calculated  upon  direct  tribute  never  ventured  to  dream  of. 
But  the  obstacles  to  such  a  consummation  are  many  and  for- 
midable, and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  direct  legislation,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  time  and 
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vast  moral  changes.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  exhausted  the 
specification  of  those  unjust  distinctions,  by  which  the  agriculture 
and  con^merce  of  our  noblest  dependency  have  been  so  unfairly 
depressed.  The  case  of  tobacco  is  a  flagrant  instance.  This  article, 
if  the  produce  of,  and  imported  firom  any  British  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  America,  or  the  Mauritius,  pays  a  duty  of  2s.  9d.  per 
lb.;  if  the  produce  of  British  India,  it  pays  a  duty  of  3s.,  being  the 
same  that  is  levied  upon  all  foreign  tobacco,  principally  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  labour : — with  this  aggravation,  that  as,  at  present,, 
the  tobacco  of  India  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  and  Manilla,  the  duty  bears,  of  course,  a  much  higher 
relation  to  its  value,  than  it  does  to  the  produce  of  those  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  general  result  is,  that  of  22,000,000  lbs« 
cleared  for  home  consumption,  but  45,000  lbs.  are  imported  from 
British  India.  Mr  Melvill  quotes  the  opinion  of  ^  parties  conver-^ 
^  sant  with  the  trade,'  that  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  23.  9d.,  a 
very  considerable  consumption  of  East  Indian  tobacco  would  en- 
sue.    ^  Although,'  says  his  informants,  ^  the  shipments  of  East 

*  Indian  tobacco  have  hitherto  been  very  limited  to  this  country, 
^  we  have  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  quality  that  might 
^  be  produced ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  if  more 

*  care  were  taken  in  the  cultivation,  and  the  sorts  of  tobacco  cul- 

*  tivated,  a  very  superior  description  might  be  grown,  and  to  an 
^extent  quite  sufficient,  even  in  the  finer  descriptions  calculated 
^  for  cigars,  to  supersede  the  use  of  Colombian  tobacco  and 
^  second-rate  qualities  of  Havannahs ;  of  which  sorts  the  number 
^  of  pounds  cleared  £or  home  copsumption  generally  averages 
^  36,000  lbs.  per  month,  with  a  gradual  increase,'  (425) :  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the  reduction  of 
duty  would  result  in  such  an  increase  of  consumption  as  would 
effectually  protect  the  revenue  from  loss,  if  not  improve  it. 

The  duties  upon  spices,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  minor 
value,  though  not  unequal,  are  extremely  and  mischievously 
high,  as  the  following  table  will  evince  :-— 

Article.  RtlatioB  of  Duty  to  Va?uo. 

e^p^rCent. 


Nutme|[8^ 

.        •            65 

Cubebs, 

,         .             70 

Cassia  Lignea, 

100 

China  Root, 

147 

Cassia  Bads, 

154 

Oil  of  CloTes, 

16li 
.        .           185^ 

Senna, 

CqcuIus  Indians, 

d5oa 

ISaic  Vomica,    -   • 

4§09 

9} 
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99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
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The  total  vftjue  of  the  imports  of  these  and  other  similar 
articles,  is  not  large ;  but  Mr  Larpent  truly  states,  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  enormous  duties  would  be  beneficial,  'as 

*  leading  to  an  attention  to  their  cultivation,  and  to  their  export 

*  to  this  country  without  loss,  and  probably  to  the  improvement 

*  of  the  cultivation  in  India,  and  of  general  science,  and  particu- 

*  larly  medical  science  in  this  country/ — (Commons'  Com.  2784.) 
The  same  gentleman  informed  the  Lords'  Committee,  that  when 
he  urged  his  correspondents  in  India  to  improve  the  quality  of 
some  of  these  articles,  be  was  told  *  your  duties  are  so  high,  that 

*  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  improve  them.' — (384.) 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  discuss  the  question,  how  far  the  tribu- 
tary and  dependent  states  of  India  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
common  fiscal  privileges,  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  with  those 
parts  of  the  peninsula  which  are  more  immediately  administered 
by  our  countrymen.  But  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  as  we  have  de- 
prived many  of  those  states  of  their  sea-ports,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  our  safety  or  aggrandizement,  and  have  prohibited 
all  of  them  from  entering  into  commercial  or  other  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  they  have  a  very  strong  claim,  in  equity,  to  the 
counterbalancirig  advantage  of  participation  in  whatever  fiscal 
privileges  have  been,  or  may  be,  accorded  to  British  India. 
Messrs  Melvill  and  Trevelyan  have  shown  the  special  injustice 
of  denying  this  immunity  to  Mysore,  which  is  substantially  Bri- 
tish territory (429—507,  1395—1406,  1488—1491.) 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  forbids 
us  to  attempt  an  adequate  exposition  of  those  causes  which,  com- 
bining with  the  fiscal  injustice  of  England  to  depress  British 
India,  have  hitherto  limited  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  intrinsic 
amount  the  actual  development  of  her  vast  resources.  What 
those  resources  are»  cannot  be  better  stated,  in  general  terms, 
than  in  the  words  of  Professor  Lindley,  as  quoted  by  Mr 
Royle : — *  From  the  great  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in 
^  India,  and  the  infinite  modifications  and  combinations  of  soil 
^  and  climate  to  be  found  within  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

*  whatever,  that  almost  every  production  of  every  climate  except 

*  the  Arctic,  may  be  so  completely  naturalized,  that  when  they 

*  are  of  any  importance  as  objects  of  cultivation,  they  may  be 

*  brought  to  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible  in 

*  other  countries ;  provided  skill  and  care  are  shown  in  the  selec- 

*  tion  of  their  situations.'  How  grievously  this  noble  field  has 
been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  the  great  inferiority  of  the  cotton 
of  Indiii  to  that  of  America,  and  of  "its  silk  to  that  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  China, — the   comparatively  petty   quantity  of  sugar 
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which  it  is  able  to  export,  and  the  high  cost  of  production,  and 
the  wretched  quality  of  its  tobacco, — will  sufficiently  demonstrate. 
The  proximate  cause  is  palpable  to  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vation— India  is  miserably  poor.  What  Mr  Rogers  says  with 
respect  to  silk,  is  true  in  regard  to  every  other  of  the  great  staples 
with  which  she  is,  in  one  sense,  able  to  supply  the  world : — 
^  There  is  not  sufficient  private  capital,  or  private  credit,  in  India, 

*  to  produce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  silk  that  the  country  is 

*  capable  of  producing.' — (4350.)  The  next  link  in  the  chain — 
the  cause  of  this  poverty — is  not  so  obvious  to  those  who  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  ascribe  it,  in  the  gross,  to  the  system  of 
land  revenue,  and  the  extortions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  poverty  of  India  must  be  cured  by  the  attraction  of  Bri- 
tish capital  to  its  fields  of  production.  United,  as  it  happily 
is,  with  England,  it  can  never  become  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try. For,  spite  of  the  ostensible  cheapness  of  labour,  the  en- 
ormous concentrated  capital,  and  the  superior  science  of  this 
country,  will  render  competition  in  that  line  of  industry  futile;* 
and  this— if  justice  be  done  in  other  respects— is  no  more  a  wrong 
to  India,  than  it  is  to  the  hop-planters  of  Farnham,  that  they 
cannot  rival  the  artizans  of  Manchester  in  spinning  piece  goods ; 
or  to  the  graziers  who  fatten  oxen  in  Northamptonshire,  that 
knives  are  made  for  them  in  Sheffield,  far  better  and  cheaper 
than  they  could  make  for  themselves.  Being  happily  disabled, 
by  their  relative  position,  from  levying  contributions  upon  each 
other  by  domestic-industry-protecting  TariflFs,  the  people  of  India 
may  employ  themselves  profitably,  for  a  period  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  a  limit,  in  raising  raw  produce  to  exchange  for 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  But  both  the  capital  and  the 
intelligence  necessary  even  for  this  purpose 'must  come  from  Eng- 
land. The  mere  need  of  them,  however,  will  not  bring  them.  No 
reasonable  man  can  be  expected  to  enter  such  a  field,  without  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  openings,  the  inducements,  and  the  safe- 
guards for,  and  attending  tne  investment  of  capital.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  means  of  gaining  such  knowledge  are  almost  absolutely 
wanting  to  those  who  are  not  able  or  willing  to  collect  it  for  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  a  long  residence  in  India :  even  residents 
are  kept,  in  frequent  instances,  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 


♦  See  Mr  Gouger's  evideDce  regarding  the  experiment  made  at  the 
Fort  Glocester  Mills,  near  Calcuttat^i^Commons'  Committee,  Question 
1956,  et  infra. 
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principles  which  govern  the  policy  of  their  rulers,  in  those  re- 
spects which  come  home  most  intimately  to  their  business  and 
bosoms ;  and  those  rulers — opposed,  till  lately,  to  the  free  access 
of  Eng^lishmen  to  the  territories  which  they  govern — have  made 
no  e£^rts  worth  mentioning  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on 
the  many  subjects  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  alike  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  its  subject  empire,  and  which  can  scarcely 
be  made  known  at  all, — certainly  cannot  be  eflFectively  promul- 
gated,— otherwise  than  by  their  instrumentality.  Consequently, 
the  most  profound  ignorance  obtains  in  England  upon  all  those 
points,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  render  our  con- 
nexion with  India  really  valuable.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that,  Anglo-Indians  excepted,  there  are  not  ten  men  among  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  capitalists  of  the 
City,  who  could  give  even  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  the 
principles  of  Law  or  Custom  which  regulate  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  the  state,  the  Zemindars,  and  the  Ryots ;  who  know 
how  far  the  Permanent  Settlement  extends,  or  by  what  pro- 
cesses the  land-revenue  is  realized  withip  and  without  the  pale 
of  that  arrangement  respectively;  who  could  state  the  differ- 
ence between  the  property  obtained  by  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  by  public  or  by  private  sal6;  or  what  rights  must  be 
acquired  before  an  English  planter  could  deal  absolutely  with 
any  land  which  he  might  desire  to  cultivate  with  hired  labour. 
Information  about  soil,  labour,  amount  of  produce,  means  of 
communication,  markets,  and  the  like,  is  just  as  rare.  Though 
we  have  held  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  three  parts  of 
a  century,  as  little  is  generally  Known  by  practical  men  of 
their  social  state  and  rural  economy,  as  of  the  interior  of  Japan. 
We  hail  Mr  Royle's  work  (the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  we  recommend  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
many  important  topics  which  it  treats)  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
better  order  of  things;  and  honour  is  due  to  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which 
they  are  now  co-operating  with  Lord  Auckland,  (whose  valu- 
able Minute  on  the  subject  has  been  published,)  to  improve  the 
great  staple  of  cotton.  But  not  a  tithe  has  yet  been  done  of 
what  might  be  done,  and  ought  to  have  been  done  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  to  awaken  the  intelligence  and  to  guide  the  enter- 
prize  of  England,  in  its  intercourse  with  India.  From  this 
apathy  it  has  resulted  that  the  union  of  two  such  countries — 
each  of  which  is  eminently  suited  to  profit  by  the  possessions  and 
capabilities  of  the  other, — ^has  been  comparatively  barren ;  and 
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that  now,  wheii  we  ougUt  to  be  reslping  an  abundant  harvest, 
we  are  obliged  to  urge  the  sowing  of  the  seed* 

It  is  by  no  means  too  late,  however,  to  enter  lipon  a  wiser 
course.  The  spirit  of  British  enterjirize  was  never  more  active 
and  energetic  than  at  the  present  day.  AH  that  India  needs  is, 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  current  should  be  directed  to  her 
shores.  To  this  end,  the  diffusion  of  popular  information  is  the 
first  requisite.  The  next  is,  the  improvement  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  government.  We  are  ha{)py  in  the  assu- 
rance that  the  administration  of  Civil  Justice  has,  of  late  years, 
been  greatly  amended ;  principally  through  the  abandonment  of 
the  vain  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  vast  population  by 
the  almost  unassisted  agency  of  a  handful  of  European  officers. 
No  pains  should  be  scared  to  render  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  plain  and  appropriate  :  incalculable  mischief  has  been  done 
through  the  ^flForts  of  mistaken  benevolence,  to  make  the  Ryots 
something  more  than  the  tenants  of  the  Zemindars,  after  those 
parties  had  been  recognized  as  proprietors — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  by  the  measures  of  Lord  CornwalHs.  The  establish^ 
ment  of  an  effective  system  of  registration  is  ecjually  essential  to 
improvement :  the  enormous  rate  of  interest  which  prevails,  is 
attributable  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  the  Insecurity  to  which 
the  capitalist  is  exposed  by  defective  institutions,  than  even  to 
the  general  poverty.  But  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  Crime,  Police,  and  Criminal  Justice,  We  shall  probably 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  treating  at  large.  It  is  sufficient  to 
add,  that  though  much  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
judicious  refornfi,  still  greater  exertions  must  be  made,  if  it  be 
desired  to  place  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice 
upon  such  a  footing  that  British  capital  may  be  safe,  on  the  one 
hand,  both  from  lawless  violence,  and  froni  the  slower,  but  not 
less  fatal,  spoliation  of  frivolous  litigation ;  and  that  the  natives 
may  be  completely  protected,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  wrong- 
ful encroachments  of  unscrupuIous(  Englishmen.  Our  ancestors 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  latter  evil,  by  the  clumsy  con- 
trivance of  ]()lacing  the  ingress  of  their  countrymen  into  India 
under  such  jealous  restrictions  as  excluded  the  intelligence  and 
the  capital,  at  least  as  effectually  as  the  adventurers,  of  Eng- 
land. Let  it  be  the  boast  of  the  legislation  and  administrative 
system  of  our  day,  that  whilst  they  are  strong  to  coerce  and  to 
punish  the  wrong-doer,  they  shall  oppose  no  obstacles  to  inter- 
national intercourse,  and  to  the  freest  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  empire ;  that  blood  or  birthplace  shall  confer  no 
privileges,  and  subject  to  no  disabilities ;  and  that  there  shall  be 
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but  ond  law  and  on^  judicatory  for  the  mastets  of  British  India, 
arid  for  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects. 

Bdt  no  measttresj  having  for  their  object  the  attractidn  of  Bri- 
tish capital  to  India,  can  be  expected  to  succeed,  tinless.they  em- 
brace imprdv^niehts  in  the  practical  working  of  the  administra- 
tion ot  th6  land  revenue.  To  hold,  with  the  British  India 
.Society,  and  with  many  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  bold  as^rtions 
of  its  itinerant  orators,  that  the  appropriation  to  public  purposes 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  tent  of  the  land  throughout  India,  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  is  the  most  base- 
less' of  delusions ; — mischievous  jiisf  in  proportion  as  it  draws  off 
atteiition  from  really  useful  and  practicable  measures  of  reform. 
But  there  is  abundant  room  for  amendments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  $  and  these  niust  be  made  if  it  be  desired  that 
Englishmeii  should  become  landholders  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  the  capacity  either  of  Zemindars^  or  of  renters  under 
those  parties  for  long  terms  Of  years.  And  the  establishing  of 
this  intimate  conneXioii  between  British  capital  and  energy,  and 
the  soil  of  India,  is  indispensable,  alike  to  the  enabling  that  coun- 
try to  increase  materially  its  exportation  of  raw  produce  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  improving  of  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
its  industrious  classes.  No  other  circutnstanc^  will  so  speedily  and 
certainly  arifange  the  existing  ridschievous.  confusion  arid  uncer- 
tainty of  rights  and  tenures  c6nnected  with  land,  into  the  known 
relations  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.  Nothing  else  will  so 
effectually  tend  to  the  protection  of  the  Ryots.  And  such  a  con- 
nexion of  Englishnfieh  with  the  soil  of  British  India,  aridf  with 
its  peasantry,  will  add  greatly  tO  the  i^rength  of  the  tenure  hf 
which  w6  hold  our  dominito  over  ft.  But  this  Mckt  desirable 
state  of  things  will  never  be  brought  about,  to  any  extent  large 
enough  to  produce  important  social  and  political  effects,  until 
the  Government  shall  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  leading  prin- 
cipfesT  Of  its  revenue  admiriistration  generally  known  ,^ — to  simplify 
the  systett,  and  to  afford  every  reasonable  facility  and  encou- 
rageihent  to  capitalists  willing  to  invest  property  in  land.*  At 
present,  not  only  Anglo-Indians,  not  in  the  public  service,  but 


*  For  example,  English  Zemindars,  or  others  desiring  it,  might  be 
permitted  to  pay  the  revenue  of  their  estates  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  or 
Bombay,  or  even  in  London  ;  or  they*  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  redeem  the 
payment  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  if  the  appropriation  of  the 
purchase  money  to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  could  be  effectually 
secured. 
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the  very  natives  of  the  land,  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers  in  the  domestic 
matters  of  the  land  revenue,  as  in  their  foreign  political  relations. 
And  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  nature  and  bearings 
of  the  very  various  tenures  which  obtain  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  except  in  as  far  as  they  have  learned  a  few  isolated 
and  purely  local  facts  by  personal  experience,  or  casual  hearsay. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  India,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide,  without  delay,  for  the  publication,  in  a  popular 
form,  of  a  body  of  practical  information  upon  all  the  points  that 
we  have  alluded  to,  sufficient  for  the  safe  guidance  of  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Men  earnestly  engaged  in  busi- 
ness have  not  time  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  the  crude  and  undi- 
gested mass  of  the  revenue  regulations ;  from  which  so  few  even 
of  the  ablest  public  servants  can  form  a  scheme  of  administration 
consistent  enough  to  satisfy  their  own  understandings.  It  is 
equally  requisite  that  the  Government  should  formally  declare 
the  principles  by  which  they  mean  to  abide  in  the  future  admini- 
stration of  the  land  revenue.  For  instance.  Lord  Auckland  has 
stated  in  his  Minute  on  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in  the  East 
Indies,  above  referred  to,  that  ^  it  is  now  the  general  rule  and 
^  practice  throughout  India,  that  the  assessment  on  land,  culti- 

*  vated  with  superior  products,  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  ave- 

*  rage  rate  of  land  of  similar  quality,  whatever  the  crop  reared 
^  upon  it.'  This  is  a  principle  too  sound  and  politic  to  be  trusted 
to  the  keeping  of  a  detached  Minute  of  a  single  functionary,  how- 
ever high ;  its  proclamation,  with  all  possible  publicity,  should 
be  a  solemn  act  of  the  Government ;  and  it  should  be  made  more 
explicit  and  practical,  by  a  declaration  that  the  rent  of  land  culti- 
vated with  the  staple  grain  of  the  province  shall  in  future  be 
considered  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  public  revenue  in  that 
province  shall  be  adjusted.  We  are  by  no  means  advocates  for 
the  settlement  in  perpetuity  of  the  revenue  of  those  provinces 
which  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  measure,  and  of 
the  corresponding  proceedings  at  Madras ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  principles  upon  which  new  assessments  must,  from  time  to 
time,  be  made  for  long  terms  of  years,  should  be  publicly  avowed, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  the  contingency  of  evasion  on  the  one 
part,  or  of  misunderstanding  on  the  other. 

Of  necessary  legislative  or  administrative  reforms,  we  will  only 
mention  in  this  place,  the  amendment  of  the  laws  under  which 
lands  are  sold  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  under  a  consideration,  somewhat,  it  would 
seem,  hyper-cautious ;  and  the  general  detailed  survey  oif  the 
whole  of  the  permanently  settled  provinces.     This  measure  is 
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indispensable,  alike  for  the  security  of  the  public  resources,  and 
to  give  safety  and  facility  of  transfer,  and,  therefore,  enhanced 
value  to  landed  property;  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  courts  of 
justice  from  the  pressure  of  the  numerous  suits  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  haste  in  which  the  Permanent  Settlement  was 
framed.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  revenue  was  assessed  upon  es- 
tate A,  estate  B,  and  estate  C,  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
and  record  the  locality  and  boundaries  of  the  lands  responsible 
for  the  several  sums.  During  the  fifty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  date  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  measure,  innumerable  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  separations  and  annexations,  have  been 
made ; — some  in  good  faith,  but  many  also  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding the  state.  The  result  of  both  classes  of  cases  has  been, 
that  confusion  has  become  worse  confounded ;  that  the  definite 
allocation  of  revenue  to  land  is  generally  quite  impracticable ; 
that  the  public  revenue  is  consequently,  in  some  districts,  in  ex- 
treme jeopardy ;  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  possession  to 
purchasers,  whether  they  buy  at  public  sales  or  by  private  con- 
tract ;  that  the  time  of  the  courts  is  most  unprofitably  employed ; 
and  that  the  value  of  landed  property  is  still  more  mischievously 
depreciated.  A  survey,  however  expensive  in  the  first  instance, 
will  prove  eventually  a  cheap,  as  it  is  the  only  certain,  cure  for 
all  these  evils,  and  it  should  be  vigorously  undertaken  without 
loss  of  time. 


Art.  IV. — Ancient  Spanish  Ballads^  Historical  and  Romantic. 
Translated^  with  Notes^  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.  A  New  Edition 
revised;  with  numerous  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings. 
4  to.     London  :  1841. 

npHi^sister  arts  of  poetry  and  design,  never  so  graceful  as  when 
-^  united,  have  here  combined  to  enhance  the  previous  attraction 
of  Mr  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads.  A  more  appropiriately  as 
well  as  beautifully  embellished  volume  never  was  offered  to  the 
world.  These  charming  records  of  an  age  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
are  now  brought  out,  like  the  restoration  of  some  historical  drama 
of  Shakspeare,  with  all  the  increased  effect  which  results  from  a 
well-directed  observance  of  scenery  and  costume:  the  text  through- 
out is  accompanied  with  heraldic  and  ornamental  embellishments; 
with  views  of  localities  and  representations  of  subjects,  which  pre- 
sent an  admirable  commentary  on^the  stirring  stanzas.  The  names 
of  the  artists  and  amateurs  by  whom  these  fine  illustrations  are 
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fiitnUbedy  offer  in  themselves  a  guarantee  that  truth  and  pro- 
priety havje  in  nowise  been  sacrificed  to  meretricious  effect,  or 
typographical  speculation,  which  is  too  muc^  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  accessories  of  decoration  require  to  be  kept  in  strict  sub- 
.fiervience  to  their  principal,  or,  like  melody,  they  will  become 
-the  tyrants,  not  the  handmaids  of  literature.  The  trash  of  our 
cperja  Ubrettos^  and  the  glittering  nonsense  of  our  qnnuals, 
exhibit  sad  examples  of  this  tendency.  The  union  of  the  pen- 
cil and  graver  with  the  pen,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  provided 
€ach  retains  its  proper  place  and  rank.  A  doubled  impression 
is  thereby  created  on  the  reader's  mind,  when  the  abstract 
is  invested  with  form  and  substance  by  the  reality  of  a  draw- 
ing, into  which,  a  portrait  mute  of  itself,  a  breath  of  life  and 
meaning  is  inspired  by  immortal  verse.  A  new  power  of  me- 
mory is  thus  called  into  action ;  we  see  with  the  understanding, 
and  re;ad  as  if  we  were  actually  transported  to  the  sites,  and 
acquainted  ^ith  the  heroes  of  Castile.  Picture  and  Poem  act 
reciprocally  on  each  other.  The  mind  seldom  forgets  what  has 
been  presented  in  a  striking  form  to  the  faithful  eye.  Again, 
the  increased  demand  for  these  illustrated  works — these  vehicles 
/)f  purely  intellectual  gratification,  evinces  and  sustains  an  im- 
proved tone  of  public  taste.  Happy  the  people  which  has  a  love 
for  its  national  ballads — inexhaustible  springs  of  delight,  which 
refresh  the  dry  path  of  daily  drudgery,  cheap  and  innocent  as 
the  joys  of  childhood.  They  make  a  stand  against,  and  correct 
the  encroachments  of  heartless,  selfish,  artificial  manners — they 
elevate  man  above  .the  earthy  tendency  of  over-civilisation,  of 
cold  calculating  materialism,  by  chanting  of  things  rare  and 
sta^lyt  yet  in  that  sin^ple  style. which  touches  every  heart  in 
every  |ige,  be<;aui$e  the  language  and  sentiments  are  in  sympathy 
lyith  all  the  como^on  aiid  natural  affections  of  man. 

The  ballads  of  Spain,  albeit  sometimes  treating  on  subjects 
which  hover  on  the  confines  of  fiction,  present  on  the  whole 
^qst  accurate  portrait^  of  life  and  miners  during  the  mo;^  inter- 
esting periods  of  her  history.  The  mainspring  of  national  energy, 
which  had  been  kept  in  motion  by  a  war  of  eight  centuries 
-fi^gainst  the  infidel  invader,  ceased  to  vibrate,  when  the  great  end 
wa9  {^^ompUshed  by  the  subjection  and  final  expulsion  of  the 
JVIpor.  4-  reaction  ensued — a  moral  and  physical  stagnation  came 
ov^r  the  listless  conqueror*,  when  the  breeze  died  away,  which 
by  ruffling  had  kept  the  waters  sweet;  civil  and  religious  despotism 
saw  and  Seized  the  moment,  so  advantageous  to  itself;  and  whilst 
the  people  of  Spain  were  giving  loose  to  the  disarmed  intoxica- 
tion pf  $Mccess5  the  giant  was  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  awoke 
ff!9m  th^  lasciyipu^  gxesm  emasculated  and  enslaved.     Gastiie^ 
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like  ber  tree-stript  plains,  from  the  lack  of  the  nutriment  of 
wholesome  institutions,  withered  away.  A  curse  was  on  her 
womb  ;  she  became  incapable  of  ^ving  birth  to  men  who  should 
do  deeds  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  as  well  as  to  poet$ 
whose  works  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die.  This 
melancholy  retrogression  of  a  noble  nation  increases  the  interest 
of  these  relics  of  her  better  times,  which  have  drifted  down  like  the 
spars  of  a  storm-wrecked  battle-ship.  In  this  contrast  between 
former  pride  of  place  and  present  nothingness,  our  sympathy  is 
still  more  awakened  when  the  change  is  borne  with  uncomplain- 
ing dignity.  Spain,  like  a  Porus,  dethroned  yet  conscious  of  in- 
nate royalty,  from  which  nought  can  derogate,  looks  down  with 
self-respect  on  the  changes  and  chances  of  fickle  fortune.  Air 
though  now  the  mock  of  Europe,  which  once  grew  pale  at  her 
name,  she  is  still  the  chosen  land  of  romance,  where  the  present 
is  forgotten  in  the  past;  where,  although  her  harp  be  unstrung 
and  her  sword  pointless,  the  tale  of  ^auld  iangsyne*  still  re-echoed 
amid  her  lonely  sierras;  where,  though  her  laurel-wreath  be  sere, 
the  many  flowers  which  still  enamel  her  uninhabited  wastes  attest 
that  once  a  garden  smiled. 

Spain  has  always  been  to  our  countrymen  not  merely  &t 
fancied  fairy  ground  of — 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  larme,  gV  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  Taudaci  emprese  : 

being  the  nearest  point  of  crusade  against  the  $ar^cen3,  it  was 
the  real  land  of  adventures, — antres  vast,  battlesj  sieges,  fortunes. 
Thus,  Thomas  of  Ercildoun  recounts  that  his  true  knight.  Sir 
Tristrem,  *  had  Spayne  thro*  seen,  where  giantes  he  slew  three.* 
Few  writers  of  romance,  from  the  Odyssey  downward,  have  ven- 
tured to  lay  tlie  scene  of  their  ultra-marvello.us  events  at  home, 
where  all  would  perceive  the  want  of  truth  and  probability.  They 
selected  distant  lauds,  of  which  the  reader  knew  nothing,  and  mighi; 
believe  any  thing.  Now  Spain,  in  the  possession  of  "  wnchria- 
.tened  heathen  houndes,"  was  the  very  spot  for  moving  incident; 
while  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  Derbys,  Salisburies,  and  Chaucerian 
knights  who  fought  at  "  Algecir/'  gave  to  the  site  a  generafair  of 
truth  and  interest  which  the  victories  of  tiie  Black  Prince  and  Wel- 
lington have  never  allowed  to  die  away.  Even  in  these  illusion- 
dispelling  days,  much  of  the  charm  of  Spanish  travel  still  consists 
in  the  ideal  and  abstract,  in  the  pleasures  of  memory,  which  th? 
stranger  brings  with  him.  This  alchemy  of  the  mind,  which 
separates  the  ore  from  the  dross — this  bee-like  power  which  ex- 
tracts honey  from  the  weed — neutralizes  the  discomforts  that  be- 
set, on  every  side,  the  wayfaring  man.     This  vivifying  pr^i^cipJteji 
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wlilch  renders  Spain  agreeable  in  proportion  as  the  traveller  is 
imaginative,  scarcely  exists  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  native, 
who  inspires,  vice  cotis^  those  feelinga  in  others,  of  which  he  has 
ceased  to  be  susceptible  himself.  It  is  only  by  observing  the 
value  attached  by  foreigners,  that  they  have  directed  some  atten- 
tion to  their  long-neglected  ballads,*  which  tell,  and  exactly  as  we 
should  most  wish  it  to  be  told,  all  that  constitutes  the  soul  of  local 
interest,— that  religio  loci^  not  indeed  honoured  in  its  own  country, 
but  which  attracts  the  stranger  from  Thule  and  Tanais,  from  the 
Ganges  and  Niagara.  Those  whose  good  fortune  may  lead  them 
from  the  beaten  track  of  European  travel  into  the  racy  byeways 
of  original  Spain,  must  come  provided  beforehand  wkh  the  talisman 
of  knowledge,  which  can  summon  up  the  departed  spirits :  no 
information  is  to  be  gained  on  the  spot.  Eagef  enquiries  are 
chilled  by  the  universal  indifference  and  ignorance ;  the  no  se 
sahe  of  the  Gotho- Iberian. f  Contemptuous  when  not  apathetic, 
he  stands,  like  the  wild  Arab  amid  the  palaces  of  Palmyra,  an 
almost  necessary  foreground  to  the  deserted  Alhambra ;  yet  there 
is  a  picturesqueness  and  repose  in  his  self-contented  bearing,  which 
better  harmonizes  with  the  desolation,  than  the  chattering  pre- 
tension of  an  Italian  cicerone. « 

Bishop  Percy  was  the  first  to  call  our  own  countrymen  to  the 
rich  mine  of  their  ancient  popular  poetry.    *  The  taste  with  which 

*  the  materials  were  chosen,  the  extreme  felicity  with  which  they 
•were  illustrated,  the  display  at  once  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
^  and  classical  reading,  which  the  collection  indicated,  render  it 
<  difiScult  to  imitate,  and  impossible  to  excel,  a  work  which  must 

*  always  be  held  among  the  first  of  its  class  in  point  of  merit. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  like  his  son-in-law, 
Mp  Lockhart,  by  following  Percy's  example,  has  done  good 
service  to  literature.  Many  Torsos,  precious  as  the  Sappho  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  have  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  time,  and 
restored  with  the  feeling  touch  of  a  master  hand.  Poets,  histo- 
rians, critics,  and  antiquarians,  have  united  in  friendly  league ; 
and  a  revival  of  a  taste  for  simple  and  genuine  poetry  has  been 


*  Don  Agustin  Duran,  who  began  in  1828  to  republish  the  Spanish 
ballads,  states  in  his  Preface,  that  he  was  induced  to  do  so,  because  the 
English  bought  up  the  originals,  a  peso  d^oro.  He,  like  his  compeers, 
seldom  does  more  than  translate  the  criticisms  of  foreigners^  and  of  the 
Germans  especially. 

j*    To  9rAf4oy  ^tet  my  thiyoi^iuit — xeu  to  ^  9r^o;  ^/tfyivynv,  (Strabo  iii.  248. 

Ed.  Amel.),  compare  Navagiero  "  II  Viaggio  in  Spagna,"  (1563,  p-  25 
et  88.)  the  rapid  deterioration  of  Granada  under  Spanish  neglect  and 
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created  in  the  public  mind.  Percy,  Ritson,  and  Ellis,  led  the  way 
to  Bushing,  Von  der  Hagen,  and  other  Germans,  who,  having 
exhausted  their  own  ballads,  took  up  those  of  Spain  with  their 
characteristic  diligence.  Bouterwek  did  much  in  his  history  of 
Spanish  literature ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Grimm  and  Depping, 
who  published  collections  in  the  original  idiom,  to  which  the  latter 
contributed  an  able  dissertation  and  critique.  Mr  Lockhart  has 
avowedly  adopted  the  structure  of  verse  approved  of  by  Grimm, 
and  the  classification  of  subjects  devised  by  Depping-.  He  has 
improved  on  both,  by  rendering  the  best  of  their  selections  into 
English  verse,  with  such  remarkable  spirit,  fidelity,  and  energy, 
that  Mr  Hallam,  a  critic  not  prodigal  of  praise,  hesitates  not 
to  say  '  that  the  originals  themselves  are  known  to  our  public,  bat 

*  generally  with  inconceivable  advantage,  by  these  very  fine  and 

*  animated  translations.'  Mr  Lockhart's  success  rendered  the 
subject  fashionable :  we  have,  however,  no  space  to  bestow  on 
the  minor  fry  who  dabbled  in  these  Castilian  (and  certainly  not 
in  their  case  Castalian)  fountains.  Those  who  remember  their 
number,  may  possibly  deprecate  our  reopening  the  floodgates  of' 
the  happily  subsided  inundatioui  There  is,  however,  a  cycle  in 
literature  ;  human  notions  and  opinions  come  round  at  stated  in- 
tervals, like  the  tunes  of  a  barrel  organ,  and  the  better  they  are, 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  do  so — multa  renascentur  quae  jam 
cecidere.  The  republication  of  this  most  beautiful  volume  seems 
not  inaptly  to  suggest  a  recapitulation  of  the  best  opinions  on  the 
origin,  antiquity,  character,  and  influence  of  the  ancient  ballads 
of  Spain. 

They  exceed  in  number  and  in  importance  those  of  all  Europe 
besides,  united  ;  they  form  the  best  heroic,  as  well  as  lyric,  poetry 
of  Spain ;  and  certainly,  to  the  stranger,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  her  limited  literature.  They  are  not  merely  ballads, 
but  historical  and  national  poems :  they  record  events  and  popular 
notions ;  they  give  details,  which  the  learned  despised  or  omitted, 
of  the  every-day  life  and  habits ;  of  a  state  of  things  of  which  we 
know  little,  and  which  has  now  passed  away  for  ever;  they 
supply  that  gap  which  at  present  is  the  most  eagerly  sought  for. 
To  them  the  imbruting  Inquisition  was  more  merciful  than  our 
ruthless  Edward  to  the  lays  of  the  Cambrian  minstrels.  It 
encouraged  compositions  which,  like  chivalrous  romances  in  prose, 
had  a  tendency  to  seduce  thought  into  the  impracticable  regions 
of  ^  La  magnanima  Mensogna,'— the  (deio^  om^o^  of  Homer,  in 
which  persons  and  things  are  above  the  ordinary  level  of  life. 
It  well  knew  that  the  habit  of  building  fairy  fabrics  in  un- 
substantial air,  would  unfit  the  mind  for  the  severer  and  dan- 
gerous questions   of  philosophical  and  constitutional  enquiry. 
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wbieb^  uhcbngenial  in  diemselves  to  Southern  nations,  would 
become  doubly  so  to  tbose  who^  by  rioting  on  the  lotus  ban- 
quet of  Alcina,  forget  country  and  liberty  itself.  In  these  ro- 
mances the  fettered  genius  of  the  land  found  a  vent;  and  there 
is  ever  a  melancholy  note,  which  gives  an  undertone  to  the 
melody, — a  tear  with  every  smile,  saddenbig  mirth  and  gladden- 
ing sorrow.  Hence  they  were  written  and  read  much  longer  in 
Spain  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Their  authors,  par- 
tially exempt  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  censorship, 
resembled  in  safety,  if  not  in  gaiety,  tlie  Cicadse,  whom  Demetrius, 
seated  under  a  shady  plane  in  Cicero's  villa,  thought  so  happy, 
taught  by  the  muses  a  song,  which  never  subjected  them  to 
accusation  or  calumny.* 

Not  only  in  the  multiplicity  of  her  ballads,  but  in  their  antiquity, 
does  Spain  surpass  all  other  nations.  Whatever,  in  their  modern' 
form,  may  be  owing  to  Teutonic,  Christian,  and  Arabian  influ- 
ences operating  on  the  corrupted  classics,  their  style  of  metrical 
composition  had  been  derived  long  antecedently  from  the  East. 
There  the  sun  of  every  thing  arose.  Thence  the  stream  of  popu- 
lation, knowledge,  and  religion,  flowed  westwards  in  two  great, 
brandhes,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  However  the  angle  of 
separation  widened  in  proportion  as  each  diverging  radius  was 
pushed  forward  from  the  starting  point ;  the  generic  oriental  type 
has  been^  clearly  traced  by  philologists,  who,  by  analysing  lan- 
guages, have  tracked  the  progress  of  thought  and  social  institu- 
tions, of  which  language  is  the  certain  evidence  and  exponent.  A 
common  type  runs  northward  through  the  Brahminical  poems  of 
the  Hindoos ;  the  sacred  measures  taught  by  Zoroaster  to  the 
Persians,  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxx.  1 ;)  the  odin  saga  of  the  Scandina- 
vian scalds ;  the  versified  annals  of  the  Germans,  (Tacit,  de  Ger.  3 ;) 
the  isoterical  hymns  of  the  Druids,  too  sacred  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13.)  And  dgain,  southwards, 
through  the  hierarchical  literature  of  the  Chaldseans,  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians,  to  the  primitive  metrical  poems  of 
the  aboriginal  Iberians.  These,  it  is  historically  certain,  existed 
before  Greece  emerged  from  barbarism^  or  Rome  was  founded. 
When  Lope  de  Vega  observed  thkt  there  were  Iliads  in  Spain 
without  a  Homer,  he  might  also  have  added  that  they  existed 
before  ^*  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isie"  was  born.     The 


♦  (Philostr.  vii.  11.)  The  Cicadas^  according  to  Socrates  (Plato, 
Ph<Bd.  X.  340,)  were  once  mortal  men,  who,  on  the  birth  of  the  muses, 
became  so  enraptured  with  poesy  that  they  forgot  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
ware  metamc^hosed  into  these  chirping  denizens  of  summer.  Well 
did  thi  i^paniin  Inquisition  uoderstaud  and  carry  out  this  myth. 
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ancients  paid  great  attention  to  Spain,  which,  beings  their  Pera^ 
was  a  subject  of  interest  to  their  avarice.  Among  other  things^ 
Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Turdetani  (the  Andalnsians)  possessed 
early  memorials  in  writing,  and  preserved  metrical  poems  and 
laws  of  six  thousand  years  old,  (iii.  204.)  The  cautions 
geographer  qualifies,  with  a  saving  ug  (paaiy  this  date,  which 
would  carry  the  Turdetanian  Homers  many  centuries  beyond 
the  creation.  Since  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
similar  poems  of  Zoroaster,  uses  the  same  date,  *  sex  millibtis 

*  annorum,'  these  definite  terms  simply  refer  to  an  indefinite 
remoteness;  just  as  Spaniards  say  ^  diez  mil  reales'  for  any  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Probably  the  text  is  corrupt;  and^ 
although  Strabo  did  not  write  in  Arabic  numbers,  ah  additional 
cipher  converts  600  into  6000.  We  would  suggest  the  reading 
l^aKocrim  iTuv  for  IIo^kt-xi^/^v, 

One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  these  Spanish  ballads  were  ex-^ 
tremely  ancient.  That  the  Andalusians  of  old  should  wish  to  make 
tb^pi  out  older,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pedigree  pretensions 
of  their  unchanged  decendants.  St  Isidore  and  the  Goths  referred 
the  invention  of  these  *  cantilenas' — these  canciones — to  Mo^es; 
while  a  Spaniard,  writing  in  1612,  positively  contends  that  Tubals 
son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  to  Noah,  arrived  in  Spain  140  years 
after  the  Deluge,  and  2163  years  before  the  birth  of  Chris^  and 
gave  the  natives  'a  code  of  laws  in  couplets.**  From  this 
historian's  not  having  quoted  chapter  and  verse^  we  cannot  deteN 
mine  (perhaps  the  Law  Magazine  may)  whether  this  Deutet-o* 
nomy  repealed  or  re-enacted  all  or  any  of  the  Antediluvian  Art* 
dalusian  statutes  at  large.  Those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Which 
are  the  only  set  worthy  of  our  present  consideration,  were  doUbt* 
less  imported  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded  with  Tarshish>  and 
founded  Cadiz  350  years  before  Rome.f  These  elpbrtferS  of 
letters  were  the  only  people  with  whota  the  Jews  never  quarreltedj 
because  the  granaries  of  Tyre  were  supplied  from  the  corii-fieldd 
of  Judaea.  Speaking  a  cognate  language,  they  inust  have  krtowh 
the  metrical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  othet  Works 
of  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  (the  partner  of  their  king 
Hiram,)  ^  were  famous  of  oldy  such  as  found  out  toiidcal  tunies^ 

*  and  recited  verses  in  writing,'  (Eccles.  xliv.  5.) — *  Pil  vatfes  et 

*  Phoebo  digna  locuti,*  the  natural  authors  bf  a  primitive  age.  In 
nascent  societies  of  mankind,  as  in  the  youth  of  individual^,  the 


♦  Did  lea  leyes  en  coplas.  Salazar  de  Mendo;sa.    Origen  de  las  digni- 
dades  de  Espaila,  p*  2. 
tLHeereli,  Hist.  Researches,  ii.  49? 
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imagination  precedes  the  judgment.     Men  are  born  poets,  and 
lisp  in  verse :  they  harden  into  prose — into  the  exact  sciences — 
as  they  get  older,  when  the  head  gains  on  the  heart.  The  name  of 
the  inventor  of  poetry  and  of  the  plough,  which  is  poetical,  is  un- 
known. Not  so  that  of  the  culprit  who  devised  prose,  Pherecydes 
the  Syrian,  (Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  56,)  nor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny;  excellent  machines,   which 
make  every  thing  but  verses.    In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the 
feelings,  those  inlets  of  ideas,  are  in  full  play  :  violently  excited, 
they  fall  into  a  sort  of  language,  energetic  as  themselves ;  thoughts 
are  dramatised  by  action ;  by  imitation,  expression,  which  is  the 
essence  of  poetry.     Again,  mere  verse  has  a  charm  on  the  ear ; 
and,  being  best  suited  for  memory,  becomes  the  natural  frame  of 
oral  records,  whether  of  law,  history,  or  religion.     Hence  the 
power  of  knowledge  was  first  wielded  by  those  who  *  declared 
prophecies,'  idem  rex  atque  sacerdos,  whether  a  Melchisedec, 
a  Sychseus,  or  a  David.     These  wise  men  of  old  added  to  their 
severer  influence  the  charm  of  pleasing ;  they  invented  popular 
tales*  which  still,  among  the  Orientals,  supply  thewant  of  intel- 
lectual refinement.  To  them  (as  to  those  of  Pilpay)  many  of  our 
best-known  stories  may  be  traced,  for  the  world  gets  on  with  a 
small  supply  of  originality ;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  borrow,  adapt, 
and  exaggerate,  than  to  invent.     The  most  improbable  romances 
were,  are,  and  will  be,  listened  to  with  rapture  by  t^ose  whose 
inexperience  is  not  startled  by  deviations  from  truth  and  nature : 
thus,  a  painted  doll  affords  a  wilder  delight  to  the  child  than  the 
masterpeices  of  Michael  Angelo.     Men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  and,  according  to  the  old  complaint  of  Jeremiah, 
like  to  be  deceived  even  with  false  prophecies.     In  truth,  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  requires  a  something  marvel- 
lous and  savouring  of  a  better  world.     This  yearning,  if  it  be 
not  gratified  by  legitimate  practitioners,  will  be  drugged  by 
empirics,  who  thrive  on  the  craving  for  supernatural  stimulant. 
This  intellectual  intoxication  has  been  regularly  supplied  to  the 
Spaniards   ever  since  poetry,  which    one    of   the    old    fathers 
calls   *  Devil's    wine,'    was    introduced   into    Tarshish,   as   we 
collect  from  Don  Salazar,  by  the  grandson  of  the  first  planter 
of  the  real  grape. 

Ballads  withstood  the  Roman  occupation.  The  Turdetani, 
it  is  true,  adopted  the  tongue  and  toga  of  their  masters,  (Strabo 
iii.  254^)  as  the  Andalusians  did  the  language  and  coats  of  the 


*  Compare  the  Arreytos  or  ancient  ballads  of  the  aboriginal  West 
Indians  when  discovered  by  Colun)bus>  (W.  Irving,  ii.  124.) 
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French,  *  idque  apud  imperitos  humanitad  vocabatur  cum  para 

*  servitutis  esset/  Although  they  were  ashamed  of  their  native 
muse,  the  rude  Gallician  continued  to  *  howl  his  national  ballad 

*  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers/  (Silius  Ital.  iii.  346 ;)  while  the 
fastidious  Quinctilians  of  Rome  *  balladed  out  of  tune,'  shunned 
these  Iberian  strains,  as  our  Laureat  did  the  cacophonous  Rus- 
sian^ *  which  no  man  can  read,  no  man  can  spell;'  they  talked  of 
their  intonation,  as  Erasmus  did  of  the  English,  *  latra're  verius 

*  qudm  loqui  videntur/  %  Strabo  and  Pliny  would  not  even  trans- 
cribe these  barbarous  unmusical  appellations.*  Martial,  never- 
theless, was  Spaniard  enough  to  advise  Licinius,  a  native  Roman- 
cer©, to  stick  to  them,  although  thought  by  *  delicate  readers'  to 
be  *  rustica,'  (iv.  55,)  the  precise  term  used  afterwards  by  the 
erudite  to  designate  the  romance  dialect.  Those  Italians,  how- 
ever, who  sought  for  the  beautiful  every  where,  were  struck  with 
the  oriental  grandiloquence,  the  *  pingue  quiddam  atque  peregri- 
num,*  which  Seneca,  (de  Suas.  i.  6,)  quoting  Cicero,  thought 
characteristic  of  Ena,  one  of  the  sons  of  *  Facunda'  Cordoba,  the 
birthplace  of  Lucan  and  others,  who  sustained  the  declining 
literature  of  Rome  itself ;  and  from  whose  works,  although  written 
in  Latin,  a  strange  tongue  to  them,  we  must  look  for  the  real 
and  still  unchanged  diagnostics  of  the  Iberian  muse :  a  fragment 
has  indeed  escaped  in  the  native  idiom  of  the  most  ancient  Spa- 
nish relique  in  existence.  Humboldt,  when  in  the  Basque  pro* 
vinces  collecting  materials  for  his  work  on  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants,f  met  with  sixteen  stanzas,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Ibarguen,  in  MSS.  at  Simancas.  It  is  a  mountaineer  bal- 
lad of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  scarcely  less  musical  than 
those  Burw  and  Bhubs,  Welsh  rhymes^  according  to  Mr  Cony- 
beare,  and  most  sweet  to  his  ears,  and  to  those  of  Cadwallader 
and  his  goats.  It  is  a  lament  over  Lelo,  a  Biscayan  chief,  mur- 
dered on  his  return  from  the  wars,  by  his  wife,  who  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  Zara.  It  consists,  like  the  modern  Seguidilla, 
of  couplets  of  four  verses ;  the  three  first  are  pentasyllabic,  the 
fourth  is  shorter,  and  serves  as  the  *  estrevillo,'  the  burden  or 
binding  chorus.  It  contains  traces  of  both  rhyme  and  asso- 
nant ;  it  is  still  intelligible  to  the  Basque.  ^  Humboldt  found  old 
people  who  rememberec^a  song  *  Leluan  Lelo,'  which,  like  the 

*  Hie  down  derry  down,*  the  modern  version  of  the  *  Hai  doun  is 

*  derry  dauno,'  *  Come,  let  us  hasten  to  the  oaken  grove.'     The 
Druidical  (Sfvj)    invocation  is   another   proof  how  vestiges  of 


♦  Pliny,  N.  H.  iii.  3.     Strabo,  iii.  234.  Td  a^t^  tu?  y^af^u?,  &c. 
f  PriifuDg  uber  die  urbewohner  Hispanicns. — Berlin,  1821. 
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ancient  inannerd  are  every  n6\t  and  then  to  be  found  lurking' 
beneath  conventional  expressions  the  most  frivolous,  and  appa- 
rently the  most  unmeaning;  *  but  the  customs  of  the  people  will 
outlive  the  Pyramids.  As  Mr  Ldckhart  has  not  translated  thid 
ancient  relique,  wte  must  refer  our  readers  to  Adelung^f  just 
remarking  that  it  is  almost  a  type  both  of  a  modern  Spanish 
ballad  and  of  actual  Basque  i;\^arfate.  The  Romans,  it  appears 
thereby,  tvere  in  possession  only  6i  the  plains,  while  the  Canta-* 
brians  held  the  hills :  they  were  subdued  more  by  stratagem  and 
want  of  provisions  than  by  the  superior  discipline,  force,  and 
weapons  of  Augustus;  and  even  then  the  Basque  high  landers 
remained  unconquered,  while  *  Rome,  like  an  elm  bored  by  the 
*  continual  woodpecker,  was  undermined.'  The  secret  of  Basque 
independence  is  indeed  unchanged  and  unchangeable :  those 
sterile  hills,  if  defended  by  brave  men,  who  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  gold  than  from  the  iron  of  their  opponents,  cannot  be 
conquered  by  a  small  army,  while  a  larger  one  would  be  starved* 
Thus  we  see  that  the  native  Iberian  muse,  delighted  in  her 
primeval  and  always  popular  ballads.  Meanwhile,  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
Teutonic  irruption,  was  preparing  an  entire  change  in  the  man- 
ners and  language ;  literature,  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  became 
an  appanage  of  the  Christian  clergy,  who,  in  the  early  struggle 
against  paganism,  naturally  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
sacred  and  profane  learning.  They  monopolized  letters  and  made 
them  ecclesiiastical.  In  the  fourth  century,  Juvencus,  a  Spa- 
niard, translated  the  New  Testament  into  hexameters :  he  was 
the  fir^t  Christian  poet ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Prudentius  of 
Zarago9a,t  (or  Calahorra,)  whose  Peristephanon,  written  in  conti* 
nuous  octosyllabic  metre,  looks  and  reads  like  the  redondilla  of 
a  modern  *  canciofi  de  devocion.'  These  early  hymns  are  considered 
by  Bouterwek  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  thfe  ancient 
song  and  modern  ballad.  Saint  Jerome,  the  doctor  nummns^ 
and  prose  translator  of  his  age,  thought  these  new  rfersions  of 
the  Spaniards  to  be  somewhat  bold :  ^  non  pertinuit/  says  he  of 


♦  Dauney — Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  p.  43. 
•  Mithridates,  iv.  354.  Vater,  Ed.  Berlin,  1817. 
^  Juvencns,  see  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.  i.64.  Zarago^a.  (Cesar  Augusta) 
was  the  Gothic.  Aberdeen,  the  *  ancient  city  of  bon  accord/  where,  accord- 
ing to  old  Forbes,  there  *  was  a  perpetual  harmonious  heavenly  concert 
*  of  as  many  musicians  as  magistrates.'  Prudentius  gives  ei^^hteen  fid- 
dlers all  in  a  row. 

Tu  decern  santos  revehes  et  octo 
Csesar  Augusta,  studiosa  Christi. 
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Juri^ncus,   (Amos,  5,)  *  evangelii  majestatem  sub  inetri  lege* 

*  mittere.'  The  Spaniards,  whose  character  has  always  been  tinc- 
tured with  the  mystic  and  superstitious,  delighted  and  excelled 
in  these  h^ix  fxeT^n — sacred  melodies  which  their  dignified  re- 
ligion upheld  :  those  of  Calderon  and  of  the  tender  elegant 
Leon  (justly  called  the  Christian  Horace)  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gifted  author  of  the  Christian  Year.  So  early 
as  1495,  a  devotional  cancionero  was  published  at  Zarag09a,  by 
Martin  Martinez  de  Ampies.  The  incongruity  of  developing; 
sacred  subjects  in  ballads  and  mysteries^  was  never  felt  until 
after  the  Reformation,  which  attacked  them  with  ridicule.  The 
rabbi  Don  Santo  de  Carrion,   entitled  his  '  Divina  Comedia' 

*  la  doctrina  Christiana  y  danza  general.'  A  ballad  then,  says 
our  Watts,  signified  a  solemn  and  Sacred  song,  when  Salomon's 
Cantilena  was  called  the  ballad  of  ballads.  Such  compositions, 
aided  by  the  influence  which  church  music  possesses  over  sensi- 
tive temperaments,*  animated  religious  feelings ;  and  conveyed  to 
the  people,  to  whom  the  Bible  was  forbidden,  some  transcript  of 
its  grandeur,  not  altogether  stripped  of.  the  allurements  of  this 
world ;  for  the  Roman  Catholicity  of  Spain  never  was  that  pure 
Christianity  which  Johnson  pronounced  to  be  too  simple  for 
eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  too  majestic  for  ornament: 
dramatic,  nay  mtelodramatic,  it  restored  the  gorgeous  show; 
the  marvellous  legends,  the  '  Speciosa  mlracula,'  the  theopathy 
and  polytheism  of  the  Pagans ;  it  formed  in  Spain  from  the 
beginning  the  theme  of  Christian  minstrels.  Merobantes, 
Draconcio,  and  others,  tuned  their  harps  to  psalmodies,  and 
composed  verses  in  base  Latinity  and  in  worse  prosbdy;  the 
.true  pronunciation  and  artificial  rules  depending  on  the  rela- 
tive position  and  quantity  of  vowels  and  consonants,  were 
too  fine  for  their  ears,  and  hybrid  idiom.  A  substitute  was 
provided  in  alliteration,  in  leonine  verses  and  rhyme,  in  the  very 
btAoioTihzuTov  which  was  so  avoided  by  the  ancient  classics ;  the  laws 
of  metre  afforded  a  matter  of  enquiry  among  the  learned  Goths, 
as  those  of  the  Greek  chorus  did  to  our  Porsons.  San  Isidore, 
in  the  seventh  cqntury,  *  he  that  was  so  tvyse,'  defined  them 
with  the  nicety  of  the  Eton  grammar,  (Origines,  i.  38.)     The 


*  Thus  Andrew  Hart,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  religious  edification  vl^ith 
musical  recreation,  republished  in  1621,  <  Ane  compendious  booke  of 
godly  and  spintual  sahgs  collectit  out  of  sundrie  pairts  oF  Scripture,  with 
sundrie  of  other  hallates  changed  out  of  profane  sangs  for  livoyding  of 
sinne  and  harlotrie)  with,  augmentation  of  sundrie  gude  and  godly  hal- 
lates not  contained  in  th^  first  edition/  that  of  1590,    . 
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Gothic  public  was  too  enlighteaed  to  be  amused  with  those  very 
fine  things,  which  required  so  much  pointing  out.  VoxpopuU, 
DEI  vox.  Accordingly,  clerical  learning  gave  way ;  Valerius,  a 
bishop  of  Wamba's^  (the  Japetus  of  Spanish  auld  langsyne^) 
wrote  a  perfect  octosyllabic  poem  in  rhyme.  The  good  prelate 
indeed  called  it  a  *  prosa,^  just  as  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  did  his  metrical  romance. 

<  Qiiiero  fer  VLn^pri^a  en  Roman  paladinc' 

If  in  these  dark  ages,  (as  sometimes  will  happen  even  in  more 
enlightened,)  things  were  written  in  verse  which  would  have 
done  equally  well  in  prose,  the  Gothic  reviewers  must  have  felt 
relieved  by  the  candour  of  their  authors,  reos  et  conjttentes. 

The  Saracenic  invasion  accelerated  these  prosodaioal  changes ; 
the  Arabs,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages or  scanning,  had  long  moulded  their  own  and  its  forms ; 
Cassini  has  pointed  out  the  differences  and  resemblances  between 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Moor  and  Castilian.*  I'he  latter  recur- 
red readily  to  their  original  Oriental  stock.  Cordova  continued 
to  be  the  Delphi  of  the  Peninsula;  while  the  sterner  Goths 
retired  to  the  rugged  Asturias,  the  spaniel-like  Andalusians 
preferred,  under  the  mild  toleration  of  the  Moors,  their  delicious 
south.  These  Mos- Arabic  Christians,  (mixti  Arabi,)  *  while  not 
^  one  in  a  thousand  knew  their  Latin,'  delighted  in  ^  Chaldean 
^  pomps,  metres,  and  rhymes,'  to  the  horror  of  the  good  Gotl^ 
of  the  old  school.  The  sorrows  of  Alvarus  have  been  preserved 
by  Floresjf  how  *  the  Christian  youth,  carried  aloft  by  Oriental 
^  eloquence,'  ^  Arabico  eloq^iio  sublimati,'  ^  neglected  the  streams 
^  of  paradise  which  flowed  from  the  Church.'  St  Eulogius  had 
carried  on  a  ballad  correspondence,  ^rythmicis  versibus,'  with 
Alvarus  himself,  and  thought  it  sweeter  than  beans  and  honey, 
^  melle  suavius,  iabis  jucundius.'  Pure  prosody  and  Latinity  could 
stand  no  longer ;  from  its  ruins  arose  the  ^  Romance,'  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  langui^es  of  Europe.  The  present  limited 
signification  is  quite  secondary,  and  originated  from  those  pecu« 
liar  writings,  the  great  feature  of  modern  literature,  in  which 
the  Romance  was  first  employed.  The  term  still  continues  in 
Spanish  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Gastilian  language,  nor  is  it 
inapplicable  to  their  braffgadooio  paper  achievements  ;  while 
elsewhere,  *  to  romance'  lias  become  equivalent  to  certain  de- 
viations from  matter  of  fact.     The  abuse  of  a  term  argues,  how- 

*  Bib,  Arabica  Escurialensisy  i.  83. 

t  Flares  Espana  Sagrada^  xi.  275.     Velasquez  Origen  de  la  Poesia 
Castellana,  p.  13. 
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ever,  its  former  extended  use.  Mr  Ellis  has  correctly  defined  it 
to  be,  ^  all  the  dialects  of  the  European  provinces  of  the  empire, 
of  which  the  basis  was  the  vulgar  Latin,  whatever  other  materials 
may  have  entered  into  the  composition .**  Mr  G.  C.  Lewis,*  (who 
has  exhausted  the  subject,)  adopting  the  opinion  of  Schlegel,  com- 
pletely disproves  the  theory  of  Monsieur  Raynouard,  that  the 
Proven9al  alone  was  this  ^  Romance;'  and  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  language  all  over  Europe  :  certainly  it  was  every 
where  in  some  respects  the  same^  being  founded  in  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic ;  but  it  varied  in  each  country,  and  often  in  each  pro- 
vince of  each  country.  The  common  appellation  referred  to  origin, 
not  to  identity,  which  diminished  as  each  nation  carried  out  and 
improved  their  particular  dialect  of  it:  the  Spanish  romance 
arose  from  the  Gothic  conquest,  and  not  from  the  Proven9aIs,  by 
whom  Spain  was  never  subdued,  and  the  language  of  a  people  is 
little  influenced  by  foreign  literature.  Precisely  in  the  manner 
by  which  the  Latin  was  formed  of  the  Hellenic,  and  barbarous 
Oscan  or  Italian  element,  so  the  ^  Romance '  was  begotten  by 
the  Teutonic  on  the  Latin,  which  perished  in  giving  it  birth. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  called  *  Romans '  by  their  inva- 
ders, and  the  new*  language  ^  Roman,'  from  having  a  greater 
affinity  to  Latin  ;  conquerors  and  conquered  met  half  way  ;  the 
former,  who  wielded  the  sword  better  than  the  pen,  yielded  to 
their  intellectual  superiors,  as  the  'Romans  had  before  to  the 
Greeks.  They  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Latin  in  their 
power,  just  as  foreigners  do  with  strange  languages ;  they  caught 
at  words  and  roots,  with  a  marvellous  disregard  of  grammar  and 
prosody ;  a  compromise  was  soon  effected,  and  a  hybrid  language 
generated — a  lingua  JFi-anca,  in  which  both  parties  could  commu- 
nicate. The  progress  of  language,  when  not  fixed  by  a  written 
literature,  is  to  discard  the  synthetic  forms,  inflexions  by  termi- 
nations, and  to  adopt  the  analytic  by  resolving  every  idea  into 
its  component  parts.  The  niceties  of  cases,  genders,  and  declen- 
sions, were  too  refined  for  the  illiterate  Goths:  a  change  of 
structure  and  syntax  ensued ;  cases  were  supplied  by  preposi- 
tions, declensions  by  auxiliary  verbs,  a  new  stock  of  Teutonic 
words  was  introduced, — the  dictionary  was  enriched  while  the 
grammar  was  deteriorated,  the  substance  improved  while  the 
form  was  broken  up.  This  convenient  middle  idiom  led  to  the 
neglect  by  either  party  of  the  original  language  of  the  other ; 
the  unwritten  speech  of  the  conquerors  was  forgotten,  while  the 
Latin  was  preserved  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  tri- 


*  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Romance  Language.     1835. 
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bunals.  It  ceased,  however,  to  be  the  spoken  language  of  the 
many,  insomuch  that,  ip  the  ninth  century,  the  clergy  were  en* 
joined  to  be  able  to  translate  their  homilies  into  the  Romance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity ;  hence  it  came  to  be  considered  the  vulgar 
in  contradistinction  to  the  learned  :  the  romantic  is  still  opposed  to 
the  classical  style,  and  a  ^  scholar'  emphatically  means  one  skilled 
in  the  dead  languages.  The  clergy,  the  only  penmen,  would  not 
condescend  to  preserve  the  lay  productions  of  a  despised  dialect ; 
Kence  in  every  country  the  non-existence  of  their  earliest  Ittera^- 
ture,  which  probably  was  of  no  great  merit,  although  suited  to 
the  age  and  occasion,  et  ^ribus  istms  temports  accommodate'^^ 
Poverty  of  spoken  language  is  always  a  bar  to  letters ;  untfl 
the  mother  tongue  be  moulded  sufficiently,  learned  men  will  re«- 
$ort  to  a  more  adequate  foreign  idiom.  Under  these  disadvani- 
tage$,  nothing  original  or  of  a  high  class  is  likely  to  be  produced. 
The  first  impulse  towards  modern  literature  was  given  by  the 
Provencal,  which  is  the  most  appropriate  term  for  the  language 
of  the  trioubadour.  The  southern  province  of  Gaul,  *  Provin- 
^  cia'  par  excellence^  was  exempted  from  those  wars  by  which 
Europe  and  Spain  especially  were  brutalis^ed.  Peace  led  to 
affluence,  leisure,  and  those  arts  *  which  huihanize  and  civilize. 
The  Provencal  language,  from  being  the  first  formed,  long  be- 
came a  standard  ;  it  was,  however,  but  the  flowerings  of  Spdng, 
which  die  in  announcing  the  fruits  of  Autumn.  Founded  on  the 
Xiatin,  yet  owing  nothing  to  the  Augustan  style,  it  was  only  for 
a  period,  not  for  all  time ;  for  no  soil  can  be  permanently  fruitful 
unless  enriched  with  the  precious  loam  of  classical  lore.  No 
Dante  arose  to  immortalize  the  language.  The  butterfly  ephe- 
meral prattle  of  courts  and  minstrels,  has  relapsed  into  a  mere 
patois.  Ic  openied,  however,  in  a  poesy  dedicated  to  Venus, 
rising  like  its  patroness  from  the  foam  of  the  placid  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, under  a  genial  climate,  gilded  with  a  ray  of  sunshine 
from  the  east*  Courts  of  love  were  established,  wherein  amoi^ 
ious  affairs,  '  tensiones,'  were  debated,  where  the  O vidian  arts 
were  revived  in  the  gay  science,  *  el  gay  saber.'  This  theme, 
grateful  to  all  ages,  which  sung  of  ^  dames,  and  knights,  of  arms, 
•  and  love's  delights  ;*  where  princes  pleaded,  and  beauty,  dispen- 
sing golden  violets,  decided  without  appeal,  appeared  doubly 
fascinating   to  an  age  awakening  from  the  heavy  slumber  of 


*  An  apology  is  prefixed  by  the  clerical  transcriber  to  the  Bodleian 
copy  of  the  Chateau  cTAmoury  *Et  quamvis  lingua  Romana  (Romance) 
<  coram  clericos,  saporera  suavitatis  non  habeat,  tamen  pro  laicis,  qui 
*  minus  intelligunt,  opasculura  illud  aptum  est.* 
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loD^  hours  of  darkness.  Poesy,  with  her  twiD  sister  Music, 
revived  in  h^r  old  occupation  of  ballad.  To  be  able  to  accom« 
pany  verse  with  melody,  was  one  of  the  common  requisites  of  the 
Athenian  Ko^^og  km  aya^og  and  of  the  mediaeval  hidalgo.  It  was 
the  relaxation  of  the  Homeric  heroes;  for  the  really  brave  have 
always  a  tendency  to  the  soft  emotions  which  poesy  supplies. 
Thus  Achilla,  crossed  in  love,  solaced  himself  with  his  lyre, 
a£ih  i'  aga  xxta  avt^oiv  (II,  i.  189,)  singing  the  fyttes  the  cantos  of 
the  gests  of  Hercules,  who  was  to  him  what  Achilles  was  to  the 
dark  ages,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  preiix  chevalier. 

And  here  we  may  say  a  word  on  the  close  connexion  be- 
tween modern  and  ancient  romance,  new-hatched  to  the  woful 
times.*  Hercules  and  his  like,  went  about  abating  nuisances, 
destroying  giants  and  monsters,  exhibiting  the  chivalrous 
mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  both  equally  exaggera- 
ted. They  were  Orlandos  dressed  a  la  Greque.  Polyphemus 
was  the  model  of  Rithon,  who  made  himself  a  bed  of  kings' 
beards,  and  was  killed  by  Arthur ;  and  of  Ferragus,  the  Spanish 
giant  despatched  by  ^  Rowlande'  while  taking  his  siesta;  Calypso, 
Medea,  Circe,  and  the  Sirens,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Urgandas 
and  Alcinas,  as  Pegasus  was  of  the  Hippogryphs,  and  Bucephalus 
was  of  Babieca.  The  challenges  of  Sciron  and  Antseus,  shadow- 
ed out  the  holdings  at  outremce^  '  los  pasos  honrosos ;'  just  as  the 
sophists  of  Greece  led  the  way  to  the  scholastic  wranglers,  who 
pa*mitted  no  man  to  pass  by  without  a  logomachy,  which,  being 
interpreted  into  the  nestica,  means  having  a  few  words.  History 
is  but  a  succession  of  parallels, — the  Olympic  games  created  Pin- 
dars,  the  tournaments  created  Troubadours.  The  latter  ren- 
dered the  greatest  service  to  the  despised  literature,  which  re- 
quired the  countenance  of  men  of  arms  in  a  rude  warlike  age, 
when  personal  prowess  and  courage  were  the  attributes  most  in 
honour.  Thus  Achilles  was  then  a  more  popular  character  than 
Hector,  in  whom,  as  civilisation  advances,  new  beauties  are  felt, 
which  had  shone  before  like  stars,  bright  but  unobserved.  '  Row- 
*  lande,  Alysandre,  Achilles,  Bevis,  and  Hercules,'  are  classed 
together  by  our  earlier  poets  *  as  good  knightes  and  trewe,  of 
'  whose  dedes  men  make  Romauns.'  The  Gesta  Alexandri, 
Ricardi,  with  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  were  the  story-books  oif 


*  Enripides  makes    Theseus  choose  the  profession  of  knight-errant 
redresser  of  wrongs, 

E^oj  T«5'  U(;   EXMyctg  i^tXi^eCfii^y 
Afi  xoXecTTtii  Tuy  xxkuv  KocB^ia^scyat. 

Iket.  34. 
See  Letters  of  Chivalry,  Hard.  iii.  230. 
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the  dark  ages.  Richard,  the  patron  of,  and  patronised  by  the 
minstrel,  owed  his  liberty  and  life,  and  his  subsequent  renown, 
to  his  troubadour  accomplishments ;  the  grandson  of  his  sister, 
Alphonso  el  Sabio,  if  not  really  wise,  did  much  for  learning :  by 
discarding  Latin  from  the  law  tribunals,  and,  by  causing  chroni- 
cles to  be  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  fixed  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. This,  springing  from  the  north-western  provinces,  was 
founded  on  the  Latin,  with  the  *  Bable,'  (the  still  spoken  '  rustica* 
of  the  Asturias,)  and  the  Gallician.  The  pride  of  the  Castilians 
rejected  the  softer  idiom  of  inferior  provinces,  while  their  jealousy 
of  Arragon  excluded  the  more  perfect  Provencal ;  '  el  Castellano  * 
came  to  signify,  as  it  still  does,  the  language  of  Spain,  that 
manly  eldest  son  of  the  Latin,  of  which  the  softer  .Italian  is  the 
daughter.  Alphonso,  a  versifier  rather  than  a  poet,  wrote  couplets 
to  the  Virgin  in  the  dialect  of  Gallicia,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  where  the  songs,  old  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  had  become 
devotional  from  the  pilgrim  influence  of  the  shrine  of  Santiago. 
The  royal  bard,  moreover,  converted  his  visions  of  alchemy  into 
redondillas,  to  assist  the  memory  of  learners,  on  the  principle  of 
Latin  grammars.  His  ballads  are  among  the  most  ancient  of 
the  present  form,  and  have  been  preserved  more  from  their  au- 
thor's quality  than  from  their  own.  They,  however,  encouraged 
a  deviation  from  the  monastic  *  versos  de  arte  major,'  which  were 
written  with  an  aflfectation  of  learning,  in  the  form  of  the  ancient 
pentameter.  Of  works  of  this  kind,  the  *  Poema  del  Cid,*  an  epic 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  considered  by  Schlegel,  Southey,  Du- 
ran,  and  all  the  best  judges,  to  be  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  finest 
poem  in  the  language.  It  gave  birth,  according  to  Bouterwek, 
to  the  modern  songs  of  Spanish  chivalry,  and  fixed,  says  Schle- 
gel, the  true  old  Castilian  character.  Mr  Hallam  constantly 
underrates  the  antiquity  and  merit  of  this,  and  of  other  romances 
on  the  Cid,  and  by  so  doing  shakes  the  very  corner-stone  of  this 
branch  of  literature.  He,  however,  as  constantly  and  candidly 
admits  his  '  slight  acquaintance'  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  original.*  He  is|  contented  to  transcribe  Bouterwek  with 
an  occasional  reference  to  Sanchezf  and  Duran,  who,  to  the  best 
of  our  judgment,  after  a  most  careful  perusal,  hold  and  make 
good  opinions  utterly  at  variance  with  those  of  Mr  Hallam,  and 
they  must  be  the  best  judges  of  questions  very  much  philolo- 


*  Lit.  Europe,  ii.  322.     Compare  this  with  vol.  i.  eh.  2,  ditto. 

f  CoUeccion  de  Poesias  Castellanas  anteriores  al  siglo  xv.  Thomas 
Antonio  Sanchez,  vol.  iv.  1779,  with  elaborate  notes  and  glossary,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Reliques  of  Percy. 
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^ical.  They  think,  and  we  coincide  with  them,  that  some  of 
the  romances  of  the  Cid  preceded  the  Poema ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  best  Spanish  epic  should  have  been  the  first.  It  was 
doubtless  a  rifax;ciam€ntOy  like  the  Iliad  or  the  Niebelungen  Lied 
— a  getting  together  of  earlier  floating  ballads  now  lost;  just  as  our 
Geoifrey  of  Monmouth  composed,  about  the  same  time,  his  me- 
trical history,'  professedly  '  from  songs  inscribed  in  the  memory 
of  the  people/  Mr  Hallam^  although  he  infers  their  compara- 
tively recent  date  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  text,  con- 
demns this  uncertain  criterion  when  speaking  of  our  early  English 
ballads. 

The  songs  of  the  people,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
have  every  where  been  interpolated  and  modernized.  The 
first  of  the  minstrel  craft  were  rhapsodists,  who  recited  their 
own  compositions,  like  the  bards  of  Strabo,  (iv.  302,)  ^a^ioi 
fjLEv  upivYirai  Kou  TToifiraiy  makers,  as  the  Scald  signified  the  polisher , 
Trobadores  trouveresj  men  who  found  out  and  invented.  Highly 
honoured,  they  formed  part  of  the  war  and  peace  establishment 
of  kings.  Taillefer,  *  qui  moult  bien  chantoit,'  preceded  the 
Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  singing  the  ballad  of  Ro- 
land till  he  was  killed — a  rare  instance  of  the  poetical  non  re* 
lictd  parmuld.  His  strains  produced  on  Harold's  troops  those 
effects  which  the  Jewish  wind  instruments  did  on  the  walls  of 
Jericho.  The  Cretans,  according  to  Polybius,  (iv.  20,)  scared 
their  enemies  with  rhymes,  on  the  bagpiping  principle  of  our 
gallant  Highlanders.  In  the  piping  times  of  peace,  the  minstrel, 
omnis  luxurice  interpresj  as  rliny  said  of  Menander,  sang  of 
mimic  war  and  real  love  to  the  dull  barons  of  dungeon  castles, 
who  had  ears,  although  they  could  not  read — who,  doubly  steeped 
in  the  ennui  of  wealth  and  want  of  occupation,  listened  greedily, 
like  other  great  men,  to  their  own  praises.  Minstrdsy  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  a  more  refined  intellectual  entertainment,  and 
of  rational  conversation,  as  professional  gentlemen  do  now  at 
civic  banquets ;  their  harpings  lulled  the  rude  Sauls  to  sleep, 
which  is  now  done  by  quarto  epics.  The  person  of  the  minstrel 
was  sacred,  his  profession  was  a  passport,  he  was  ^  high  placed  in 
*•  hall,  a  welcome  guest :'  the  assumption  of  his  character  became 
the  disguise  of  lovers  of  adventure.  These  advantages  raised 
pseudo-laureates,  '  idle  vagabonds,'  according  to  the  act  of  Ed- 
ward I.,   *  who  went  about  the  country  under  the  color  of  min- 

*  strelsy;'  men  who  cared  more  about  the  supper  tlian  the  song ; 
who  for  base  lucre  divorced  the  arts  of  writing  and  reciting,  and 
stole  other  men's  thunder.  Their  social  degeneracy  may  be  traced 
in  the  Dictionary ;  the  chanter  of  the  gests  of  kings,   •  gesta 

*  ducum  regumque,*  dwindled  into  a  *  gesticulator,'  a  jester ;  the 

VOL.  LXXII.    NO.  CXI.VI.  2  C 
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liottMr^d  jo|lai^  of  Provenee  into  the  mountebank,  the  juggler, 

the  ^  jockie,  or  doggerel  ballad-mongers- 
Beggars  they  are  by  ene  eoDsent, 
And  rogHes  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

They  descended  by  the  usual  stages  of  things  of  mere  fashion  5  at 
first  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  therefore  then  imitated  ; 
until  they  became  common — vulgar — which  is  but  one  step,  and 
the  test  at  once  of  merit,  universal  acceptance,  and  the  forerunner 

*of  disgrace ;  no  sooner  taken  up  by  the  0/  wo>^oi  than  rej.eeted 
by  the  exclusive.  This  occurred  very  soon  in  Spahu  The  really 
good  clergy  were  shocked  ^.t  their  abuses,  while  the  interested 

'grudged  the  money  earned  by  rivals,  who  interfered  with  their 
monopoly  of  instructing  the  people  in  pious  prose,  or  of  amusing 
them  with  Alexandrine  legends.  This  enmity  is  of  all  countries. 
Their  Latin  synonyme  for  *  scald  rhymers,'  seurra  mmus^  &c., 
will  outlive  their  sculptured  caricatures;  where  mendicant  monks, 
minstrels,  fools,  monkeys,  and  beasties,  are  pilloried  on  pinnaele 
and  gargoyle,,  in  cloister  and  cathedral.  The  itinerant  monks 
and  mountebanks  repaid  all  this,  like  Falstaff,  by  showing  up  the 

'irregularities  of  r^ulars  and  seculars,  *  in  ballads  to  be  sung  to 
*  filthy  tunes.'    *  Flebit  et  insignis  totk  cantabitur  urbef.*' — lliey 

,  undermined  their  influence.  Preachings  and  songs  take  part  in 
all  national  changes ;  for  doctrines  precede  actions.  They  were 
the  popular  press  of  the  time  ;  opposed  by  the  privileged  orders 
and  watched  by  statesmen,  as  Burleigh  afterwards  employed 

/agents  to  listen  tp  street  songs,  the  thermometer  of  the  people's 
temper.  In  all  these  alterations  for  the  worse,  the  primitive 
principle,  *  to  entertain,'  remained  unchanged.  To  this  the  ori- 
ginal ballad  was  sacrificed ;  passing  from  one  to  another,  eac^ 
minstrel  begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  from  all  quarters.  The  ori- 
ginals were  corrupted  and  remodelled ;  they  got  their  bread  by 
pleadng ;  magister  artis^  ingeniique  largitor  venter.*' — The  peo- 
ple wto  paid  had  the  best  right  to  be  gratified  even  with  non- 

'  sense  verses  if  they  preferred  them.  Lope  de  Vega,  one  of  the 
restorers  of  the  natural  style,  excused  his  sins  against  critical 
canons  on  that  ground. 

Porque  como  las  paga  el  vulgo,  es  jnsto, 
Hablar  le  en  necio,  para  darle  gusto. 

Now  as  novelty  is  enticing,  and  forms  the  essence  of  story- 
telling, each  new  edition  had  its  additions  or  omissions  according 
to  the  talent,  bad  taste,  caprice,  or  convenience  of  reciter  and  au- 
dience. All  poetry  except  of  Homeric  or  Dantesque  merit, 
which  fixes  its  own  language,  sufiers  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time,  the  greatest  of  innovators ; — strains  which  delighted  the 
Catos  and  Cethegi,  were  thought  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
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race,  who  modernized  those  of  Enniiis  ;  just  as  pryden  and  Pope 
did  those  of  Chancer  and  Dr  Donne.  The  Cid  Kon^anees,  the 
corner-stones  of  the  fjahric  of  anient  Spanish  ballads,  from  being 
the  oldest,  are  exactly  thosfe  whiph  have  suffered  thp  most.  I'Hey 
have  cdme  down,  says  Imuran,  like  the  ship  of  Colclios,  whicn 
from  frequent  repairs  retained  at  last  nothing  but  the  original 
form  and  intention.  They,  like  pieces  of  money  worn  smootk 
in  common  currency,  have  been  re-coined  and  re-issued  so  ofteii, 
that  though  the  metal  is  unchdngedj  no  trace  of  the  first  die  is 
to  be  discovered.  This  must  happen  every  where.  Bishop  Percy 
hoped  to  conciliate  *  his  polished  age,'  hy  jtn  assurance  that  he 
had  omitted  and  altered  much  of  the  *  rude  songs  ;*  insomuch  that 
the  sour  Ritson  *  could  place  no  confidence  in  his  text.'  Garci 
Ordonez  di  Montalto,*  in  his  re-edition  of  Amadfs  de  Gaul,  an- 
ticipated Percy  in  word  and  deed.  The  feet  is,  that  antiiju^iah 
exactness  is  quite  of  a  modern  date;  n6  one  now  dreams  of 
meddling  with  the  precious  ceru^o  of  time,  nor  of  scouring  bright 
the  antique  shield.  This  is  an  age  of  recurrence  to  first  princi- 
ples. Antiquated  works,  raked  from  the  dust  of  archives,  are  now 
republished  with  such  a  <;urio8ity  of  obsoleteness  fn  spelling  an^ 
'  language,  that  they  become  the  playthings  of  black-letter  biblicj- 
maniacs  and  useless  to  the  uninitiated,  who  consider  books  t6  be 
'valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are  pleasant  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood. The  first  publishers  of  Spanish  ballads  in  print  were  of 
this  latter  opinion,  and  being  neither  antiquarians  nor  philolo- 
'  gists,  they  put  them  forth  in  the  language  of  the  day,  without 
any  regard  for  the  venerable  idiom  in  which  they  were  written  : 
the  language,  therefore,  only  marks  the  epoch  when  they  were 
first  printed.  The  earliest  Cancionero  is  that  of  1510,  by 
'Fernando  de  Castillo,  which  does  not  carry  a  stamp  of  antiqujty 
so  remote  as  the  *  Chronica  General*  of  the  thirteenth  century;  in 
which  perpetual  allusions  are  made  to  the  then  existing  ballads  6f 
•the  joglares.     It  is,  nevertheless,  the  oldest  collection  qf  popular 

f)oetry,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  European 
iterature ;  and  did  we  possess  such  a  volume  of  the  time  Of 
Henry  VIIl.,  relating  to  the  wars  of  the  Conqueror  and  Plan- 
tagenets,  what  illustration  and  annotation,  exclaims  Mr  Lodk- 
-Jmrt,   would  it  net^  have  received  long  «go !  This  and  the  eaip- 
.  liest  Romances  bear  on  their  very  titles  the  acknowledgment, 
that  they  were  composed  of  modern  and  of  ancient  ba,iiads  plf 

'  ,  ,  ,    .  I,  ,  11  ,1  II  *  ■        .  Ill  I    i 

*  Zarago9a  edition,  1521.  Coligi6  de  los  antiques  original.es,  fvi» 
iando  mucfaas  palabras  tnperfluai,  y  pomendo  ^ras  de  mas  poUiQ  y  eUm 
gante  estilo. 
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which  collections  in  manuscript  previously  existed.  Thus  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Alphonso  de  Baena,  by 
order  of  Juan  IL*  transcribed  a  *  Cancionero  de  Poetas  Anti- 
*  quos/  of  which  specimens  are  eiven  by  the  Spanish  translators 
of  Bouterwek.f  This  extraordinary  manuscript  existed  in  the 
Escurial  up  to  the  French  invasion,  when  it  disappeared.  An- 
tonio and  others  had  unfortunately,  by  describing  where  it  was 
and  its  value,  put  the  plunderer  on  the  scent.  The  little  illus- 
tration which  art  and  letters  have  ever  received  in  Spain,  has 
caused  irreparable  losses.  The  ^Travels  of  Ponz,  and  the  Artis- 
tical  Dictionary  of  Cean  Bermudez,  published  in  1800,  furnished 
a  catalogue  to  the  invaders,  who  invariably  on  their  arrival  in 
towns,  demanded  every  thing  worth  taking,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  natives,  who  were  generally  alike  ignorant  of  the  treasures 
they  possessed,  or  of  the  books  which  described  them. 

One  of  the  early  printed  Cancioneros  contains  productions  Oi 
one  hundred  and  thirty  authors.  Such  a  mellifluous  swarm  never 
could  have  come  simultaneously  over  the  land.  They  formed  the 
aurea  catena  of  Spanish  poets ;  unknown  indeed  to  fame,  and  when 
honoured  by  print,  thought  worthy  only  of  its  coarsest  cheapest 
forms ; — destined  for  rude  thumbs,  these  editions  for  the  people 
have  become  excessively  rare,  bibliographical  gems  of  the  purest 
water  and  paid  for,  their  weight  in  gold.  Typographically  speaking, 
they  are  worthless  beyond  purposes  of  curiosity-collecting,  and  are 
entirely  superseded  by  the  modern  reprints.  The  editors  paid  no 
attention  to  chronolo^v  either  of  author  or  subject ;  they  publish- 
ed them  apologetically  to  the  learned ;  they  just  printed  their 
commonplace  books,  into  which  they  had  copied  tlie  ballads  in 
the  order  in  which  they  chanced  to  meet  witn  them.  Tares  and 
corn,  good  bad  and  indifferent,  meet  together  in  chance  medley^ 
like  a  pack  of  shuffled  cards  ;  yet  not  unpleasant  to  read  from  the 
constant  variety  and  uncertainty  of  style  and  subject.  Few  Spanish 
pericrania  are  marked  with  the  organic  bump  of  classification : 
they  and  their  progenitors  were  Goths  in  feeling.  Moors  in  habits, 
ceremonious  and  ^  etiqueteros '  in  personal  dealings ;  but  satisfied, 
in  matters  and  things,  to  take  wnat  came  before  them  without 
standing  on  the  order  of  the  course.  The  Germans,  methodical  and 


*  Juan  II.  was  the  patron  of  Troubadours ;  his  was  the  golden  age  of 
Spanish  poetry.  He  resembled  his  cotemporary)  our  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, who  '  passed  his  tyme  yn  redyn  of  Romans  yn  syngyng  and  pypyng, 
<  in  harpyng  and  yn  all  other  honest  solaces  of  grete  pleasaunce  and  de- 
*  light.' 

f  Don  Jose  Gomez  dela  Cortina  y  Don  Nicolas  Hugalde  y  Molined6. 
Madrid,  1829. 
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analytical,  have  wept  over  this  chaos  ;  in  which  they  found  it 
impossible  to  trace  through  any  regular  succession  of  strata  up  to 
the  primitive  formation:  even  the  Deutsche  Jleiss^  which  Depping 
impiorinj^ly  invokes,  quailed  before  the  tangled  web  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  song,  for  every  conflict  had  its  ballad,  and  every  captain 
wrote  his  despatches  in  verse.  The  Spanish  language,  rich,  sono- 
rous, and  flexible,  full  of  sound  and  promise,  is  a  sort  of  blank  verse 
of  itself.  The  commonest  village  alcalde  pens  his  placards  in  the 
Cambyses  vein,  more  naturally  than  Pitt  dictated  king's  speeches  ' 
extemporaneously.  Foreigners,  as  in  the  east,  must  never  take 
Castilian  expressions  or  professions  literally — less  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear.  The  conventional  hyperbole  must  be  discounted, 
and  not  estimated  according  to  the  value  it  would  bear  in  our 
business-like  language.  We  deceive  ourselves  ;  for  no  Spaniard' 
trusts  th^  fine  words  of  his  countrymen,  who  seldom  mean  or  ex- 
pect that  he  should :  they  hold  four-fifths  to  be  a  mere  song,  and 
nt  for  songs;  accordingly  men,  women,  and  children,  write  and 
sing  seguidillas,  many  no  doubt  of  slender  merit ;  for  where  words 
come  without  thought,  much  thought  is  commonly  dispensed  with. 
The  hardiest  mariners  are  formed  in  the  roughest  seas.  This 
facility,  however,  accounts  for  the  number  of  olden  authors,  ana 
the  little  importance  attached  to  their  works  :  there  could  be  no 
particular  merit,  when,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  *  every  hijl 
*  was  a  Parnassus,  and  every  fountain  a  Hypocrene.'  A  literary 
democracy  existed  among  these  writers  for  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented any  one  from  rising  above  his  compeers.  They  cast  their 
bread  on  the  waters,  and  their  songs  to  the  winds ;  they  attached 
no  value  to  what  flowed  without  effort,  and  often  thereby  deceived 
themselves  as  to  their  relative  value;  they  neither  thought  of 
making  a  name  nor  money,  nor  any  thing  beyond  pleasing  for 
the  moment  with  trifles,  auro<rx£^uKrrutai  made  for  passing  events 
and  written  on  the  occasion :  they  certainly  were  vastly  unlike 
our  hot-pressed  poetasters,  who  expect  the  highest  price  and  praise 
for  the  smallest  contributions ;  the  facility  of  a  language  prodigal 
of  verse  was  increased  to  the  singing  and  dancing  propensities 
which  the  Spaniard  has  derived  from  his  Iberian  ancestors,  who 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (iii.  249)  spent  the  nights  as  described  by 
Silius  Italicus,  (iii.  346 :) — 

Barbara  nunc  patriis  nlulantem  carmina  linguis ; 
Nanc,  pedis  altemo  percuss^  verbere  terri, 
Ad  numernin  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Hoc  reqnies  ladusqne  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 

Their  descendants  are  still  musical  without  being  harmonious, 
saltatory  without  being  graceful -^just  as  they  are  warlike  without 
being  military.     The  guitar,  seguidilla,  and  fandango  are  un- 
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changed  1  they  ibrm  the  repose  of  sunburot  labour  ia  venta  and  . 
courtyBTd)  Wtiere  ^ome  black-whiskered  performer,  the  very  anti- 
theais  of  t'arinelli,  'screechin'  out  his  prosaic  veree,'  screams 
forth  his  '  coplas  de  zarabanda,'  either  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
ox  drawls  out  bis  ballad,  melancholy  as  the  droue  of  a  Lincoln- 
shire bagpipe,  both  alike  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  owu 
trachea^  and  of  all  uii-Spanish  ears.  So  would  he  sing,  says 
Lape  as  Vega,  even  in  a  prison,  *a  oosta  de  garganta  can-  , 
*  tareis  aunque  en  la  prision  estareis.'  The  audience,  however, 
are  in  raptures  ;  '  all  men's  ears  grow  to  his  tunes  as  if  they  had 
'  eaten  ballads ;'  they  take  part  with  beatings  of  feet,  '  taconeros ;' 
with  clapping  of  hands,  the  jcforof,  '  palmeado ;'  with  tambarines 
and  castanets,  theBaetica  crusmataand  crotolaof  the  Gaditanian 
'  funciones,'  of  which  the  descriptions  by  Martial  and  Petronius 
Arbiter  would  serve  exactly  to  this  day.  The  guitar  is  part  and  : 
parcel  of  the  Spaniard  and  his  ballads ;  he  «litigs  it  across  his 
shoulder  with  a  riband,  as  was  depicted  on  (he  tomba  of  Egypt 
4000  years  ago,  (Wilkinson,  ii.  eb.  6.)  It  is  the  unchanged 
kinoor  of  the  East,  the  xiiapt,  cithera,  guitarra,  githorne;  the 
'guiterne  Moresche'  of  the  ministrellers,  (Ducange.)  W';th  tbe 
iDStrument  may  have  come  down  some  remnant  of  the  primitive 
times,  of  which  a  want  of  the  invention  of  musical  notation  has 
deprived  us.  Melody  among  the  Egyptians,  like  sculpture,  was 
never  permitted  to  be  changed,  le;t  their  fascination  might  in-- 
t«rfere    ''    '  *   "menceof  their  mistress,  religion.     That 

both  y  le  service  of  the  altar  is  indicated  in  the. 

myth  \  xiui      These  ti^n^  passed  into   other 

CDuntr  Uaueros  of  the  Nile  bfcame  tbe  Linus 

of.  Gri  #.)     The  national  tunes  of  the  Fellahi 

toe  M  ud  are  still  slow  and  monotonous^  often 

in  van  ment  of  the  words,  which  have  varied, 

wlulst.  unchanged.     They  axe  diatonic  rather 

than  c  ig  in  suspended  pauses,  unisonous,  not 

Ijke  our  gle««,   yet  geoerally  provided  with  an,  '  estrevillp,'  a 

torus  in  w^ich  the  audience  joins.  Th^y  ose  tittle  to  hafmoay, 
3  «^  beiqg  rather  to  atf^t  than  to  please.  Certain  so«nds 
ssejiu  ^  h^t^e  a.niyHteriouS  aptitude  to  express  certain  moods  of 
the  mind  in  connexion  with  some  linexplamed  ^yt^pa^hy  between 
the  sentient  and  int^lj^tual  organs :  tbe  sim^def  t  are  by  far  the 
most  ancient.  Ornate  saelody  is  a  modern  isventioo  Uam  Italy  ; 
and,  although  is  lands  of  greater  intenuHine  and  fastidiousness, 
the  conventional  haa^jected  the  national,-  fashioB  has  not  shamed 
n^F  sil^nnted  ^e,  old  bailed  ^f&  of  Spai^-rr-those  '  hotfliugs  of 
'  T^v^jsh/.  jtpd^^d  uMioflal  tunesi  lik«  the  songs  of  bifdai  $r&: 
tti^teMght  iq  Or^stras,  but  by  mother;  to  th^ir  ipfant  progeny 
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in  the  crtidliog  lieat.  Tke  TobiaiKfes  of  Spain,  wheu  not  sungj . 
are  recited  rather  than  read.  Thus,  among  the  OrieDtals,  a 
book  is  seldom  understood  until  it  ia  rendered  vocal,  by  a  sort  of 
habitual  emphasiH,  whioh  depends  mOTe  on  sound  than  on  senss. 
Our  method  of  reading  appears  to  them  to  be  plain  talking. 
This  recitative  is  the  '  oanto  fermo,'  the  plain  chant  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  unquestionably  is  of  eastarn  origin.  Henoe, 
by  the  common  process  of  human  detcrioiation,  it  passed  to 
secular  purposes.  Tunes  derived  from  heavenly  spheres  in  tfie 
lamentations  of  olden  precentors,  were  sung  to  words  devised  by 
the  sons  of  Belial ;  and,  vice  versa,  psalms  were  set  to  hornpipes 
by  the  mistaken  Sternholds,  who  hoped  that  popular  tunes  might 
lead  the  gay  to  sing  godly  ballads,  'which,'  says  the  quaint 
Wood,  '  they  did  not.'  This  inveterate  habit  of  song  modified 
the  form  of  Spanish  poetry.  The  long  monkish  pentameters 
were  cut  into  two  lines — into  redondillas — which  suited  the 
voice.  How  easily  this  was  done  may  be  e:cempliiied  by  the  in- 
verse proof:  take  the  familiar  example  of  the  translation  of  the 
ballad  of  '  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,'  in  the  ancient  ntedkeval 
form : — 

'  Sedoxtt  milea  virgiiiem  I  receptna  in  hiberaia,  | 
FtfficipiteKi  quae  Uqueo  [  se  traoBtaUt  avernie.  j 

Prodigality  of  verse  was  fostered  by  the  musician,  who  only 
Ictolted  to  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  and  cared  not  whether 
they  were  swift  iambics,  running  trochees,  cantering  dactyls  or 
anapests — dimiters  or  trimiters.  Every  possible  license  in  metre 
was  allowable  :  if  the  meaning  could  not  be  comprehended  into 
a  copla  of  four  verses,  it  was  carried  on  with&ut  the  break  even  of 
a  ctnnma  into  five  or  sis.  A  similar  laxity  was  permitted  in  the 
rhymes,  which  were  used  or  not  at  caprice,  or  mingled  with  asso- 
nants which  consist  of  the  mere  recurrence  of  the  same  vowels 
without  reference  to  that  of  consonants.  Thus  santos,  llantos, 
are  rhymes,  amor  and  razon  are  assonants ;  even  these,  which 
poorly  fill  a  foreign  ear,  were  not  always  observ(!d  ;  a  change  in 
intonation,  or  a  few  more  thumps  or  less  on  the  guitar-board, 

did  the  work,  and  superseded  ail  difficulties.     '''•■■""  '  ~ 

'.  nunciationis,'  this   '  ictus  metricus,'  constitui 

and  lead  to  music  just  as  gestures  do  to  danc 

'  che  se  canta  ballatido ;'  and  which,  when  h 

inspire  a  tarantula  desire  to  snap  fingers  an( 

will  admit  in  whose  ears  the  *  Habas  Verdei 

Cachacha  of  Cadiz  yet  ring.    The  wwds  destanod  to  pet  oil  this 

caperii^  in  motion  were  not  written  for  cold  critics ;  and  even 

such  as  were  professedly  serious  and  not  saltatory,  were  listensd 
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to  by  those  who  were  attuned  to  the  hearing  vein — who  antici- 
pated and  re-echoed  the  subject — who  were  operated  on  by  the 
contagious  bias.  Thus,  a  fascinated  audience  of  otherwise  sensible 
Britons  tolerate  the  positive  presence  of  nonsense  at  an  opera — 

*  Where  rhyme  with  reason  does  dispense, 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense/ 

The  poems  of  an  Italian  improvisatore  appear,  like  many  ser- 
mons, to  be  excellent,  until  tested  by  print.  We  must,  however, 
refer  bur  readers  to  the  entertaining  work  of  Don  N.  Zamarcola* 
for  these  lower  classes  of  Spanish  ballads,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  more  serious  and  romantic.  The  mother-wit  of  Anda- 
lusians  and  the  deep  feeling  of  Castilians,  have  given  ah  aroma  to 
the  former  and  an  interest  to  the  latter,  which,  like  delicate  wines, 
will  hardly  bear  transportation.  Simplicity,  the  common,  and 
greatest  charm  of  all  ancient  reliques,  appears,  when  in  a  strange 
dress,  poor,  trivial,  and  flavourless ;  while  sohie  words  in  trans- 
lation convey  too  much,  and  others  too  little,  there  are  several, 
says  Sou  they,  which  are  altogether  untranslatable.  They  are 
like  the  *  open  Sesame'  of  the  Arabian  tale — the  meaning  may  be 
retained;  but,  if  the  word  be  changed,  the  spell  is  lost.  This  magic 
has  its  effect  only  upon  those  to  whom  the  language  is  familiar 
as  their  mother-tongue,  and  hardly,  indeed,  upon  any  other  but 
those  to  whom  it  really  is  so.  Thus  many  of  the  oldest  romances 
(Bouterwek  cites  those  of  Fontefrida  and  Rosafresca  as  perfectly 
untranslatable)  appear  to  us  to  have  nothing  in  them ;  and  yet, 
probably  from  referring  to  some  real  fact  or  early  association,  to 
something  passing  show,  fire  in  the  native  Spaniard  a  train  of  a 
thousand  pleasing  ide^s.  This  hidden  fulness  of  meaning,  which, 
like  expression,  is  more  beautiful  than  mere  beauty,  can  only  be 
revealed  to  those  who  have  a  light  within :  (poovavra  a-vveroia-i.  It  is 
only  to  be  represented  by  ideas,  not  words ;  we  have  no  free- 
masonry, no  half-note  which  recalls  and  explains  every  thing : 
what  notion  does  the  word  Lava  convey  to  the  dull  boor  of  a 
Lincolnshire  fen  ?  It  is  thus  that  poetry  preserves  language ; 
from  feeling  that  the  glowing  stanzas  cannot  be  adequately  trans- 
lated we  learn  the  original. 

Mr  Lockhart  has  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of 
these  Spanish  ballads ;  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  he 
has  emancipated  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines 
and  interpreting  single  words — from  that  servility  which  has  ob- 
scured the  clearest,  and  deformed  the  most  beautiful.     He  has 


*  Cokccion  de  Seguidillas  tiranas  y  Polos.    Published  at  Madrid^ 
]7992  under  the  name  of  Don  Preciso. 
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caught  the  emphatic  feature,  and  has  in  so  doing  combined  suffi- 
cient fidelity  in  his  copy  without  losing  the  freedom  and  uncon- 
strained flow  of  his  original,  which,  as  far  as  the  English  reader 
is  concerned,  he  has  frequently  improved  by  a  judicious  pruning. 
Mr  Lockhart  has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Depping,  who, 
despairing  of  ascertaining  priority  of  composition,  divided  these 
ballads  into  the  historical,  chivalrous,  Moorish,  and  the  mixed. 
All  these,  however  diftering  in  subject  or  style,  bear  a  striking 
family  likeness,  and  are  stamped  with  that  character  of  nationality 
which  the  Spanish  literature  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
and  which  forms  one  of  its  most  honourable  features.  The 
earliest,  and  by  these  we  mean  such  as  preceded  Charles  V., 
bear  the  most  decided  lineaments  of  their  true  old  Castilian 
parentage.  They  present  a  genuine  transcript  of  the  unadul- 
terated ri6o;y  the  chivalrous  idealization  of  the  feudal  and  crusading 
systems.  It  would  form  an  interesting  enquiry  to  trace  the  de- 
cline of  Spanish  character  and  power,  as  evidenced  in  the  altered 
tone  of  the  popular  records.  It  is  not  less  clear  than  the  physical 
degeneracy  of  the  stalwart  Guzmanes  and  Ponce  de  Leons  of 
old,  as  exhibited  in  the  puny  frames  of  their  dwarfed  and  stunted 
descendants. 

.  The  historical  and  chivalrous  ballads  are  fully  entitled  to  those 
epithets.  They  are  records  rather  than  romances,  heroic  and 
national  poems  rather  than  ballads.  There  is  scarcely  any  incident 
of  importance  which  is  not  to  be  found  among  them.  Like  the  his- 
torical dramas  of  Shakspeare  (through  which,  like  Lord  Chatham, 
half  England  knows  half  its  history)  they  kept  up  the  national 
spirit — they  told  the  tale  of  ancestors  who  never  despaired,  never 
surrendered,  but  fought,  endured,  and  conquered.  Heard  in  youth, 
they  had  all  the  advantage  of  priority,  when  the  memory — wax  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain — never  forgets  what  it  the  first  remem- 
bered. More  engaging  than  dry  history,  they  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  and  so  truly,  that  they  were  listened  to  in  spite 
of  their  almost  monotonous  uniformity — their  rudeness,  and  occa- . 
sional  rambling  diffuseness  and  exaggeration.  In  these  Hotspur 
poems,  we  must  not  look  for  the  elegant,  delicate,  or  refined. 
JOealing  with  facts,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  great  depth 
of  thought,  nor  by  that  probing  into  the  secret  workings  of  the 
human  heart  which  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical  poetry 
of  advanced  civilization,  when  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
body  give  place  to  the  more  exquisite  tortures  and  enjoyments 
of  the  mind.  They  looked  to  efiects,  and  not  to  the  abstract ; 
and  in  this  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  modern  Italian  poetry, 
which,  infinitely  more  perfect  in  form  and  art,  never  sustained  a 
nation's  lij}erties  and  cnaracter.     We  must  not,  therefore,  judge 
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of  tsliem  by  the  effeet  wkiob  tfaey  now  produce  on  os-r-wbeB  the 
eye,  not  ear,  is  called  to  decide — but  by  the  effect  M^hidh  was 
intended,  and  was  produced,  on  those  who  heard  them  and  on 
their  ehildren's  children.  In  our  days  of  pseudo  information 
and  intelligence,  one  novelty  obliterates  another,  one  stirring 
i^eal  is  damped  by  another.  To  the  rude  soldier  Spaniard, 
scantiness  of  information  was  made  up  by  concentration — the 
moral  stimulant  was  intense — they  heard  and  believed  like  child- 
ren at  a  play.  Imagination  aeted  upon  their  untutored  minds, 
as  reason  does  on  ours,  and  infinitely  stronger,  because  their 
hearts  as  well  as  their  heads  were  affbeted,  and  embarked  in 
their  belief.  These  cheering  songs^  like  the  Sibyl  oracles  of 
Greece,  the  propitious  omens  of  the  Romans,  animated  the 
powerful  principle  in  faith,  of  realizing  the  thing  believed — 
possunty  quia  posse  videntur.  These  cheering  songs  generated  the 
Heetor-like,  the  best  and  only  omen,  to  die  if  neeessary  for  their 
liberties  and  countries. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  theit  those  who  have  the  making 
of  the  people's  ballads  may  dispense  with  the  power  of  enact- 
ing laws.  The  binding  power,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  these  po- 
pular appeals,  obtains  not  only  with  a  simple  isolated  uncom- 
municating  people,  (and  then  the  strongest,)  but  also  with  the 
most  refined  and  philosophical.  We  ail  side  with  those  with 
whom  we  agree.  These  ballads  speak  out  for  the  whole  nation 
what  lies  in  every  man's  heart.  They  are  the  means  of  ex- 
pression to  those  who  want  words,  not  feelings.  They  sway  the 
myriads  as  the  breeze  does  the  bending  cdrn.  Their  power,  like 
that  of  communicating  or  disarming  the  electric  shock,  has  always 
been  for  good  or  evil,  for  peace  or  war,  for  loyalty  or  revolution. 
So,  among  ourselves,  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  thus  made 
ahd  marred.  The  royalist  ballad,  *  The  King  shall  hae  bis  ain 
*  kgairi,'  Idnff  upheld  the  crown,  which  the  Protestant  *  Lillibul- 
*lero*  of  Wharton  dashed  from  the  head  of  the  last,  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  line.  The  Sea  songs  of  Dibdin  cheered  on  the  hoildst, 
ffank,  galknt  tars  of  England  to  victory ;  while  the  *  Ca  ifk  *  df 
Prance  goaded  on  a  once  gay,  ffood-hurtioured  people  into  ferocity 
ahd  revolution  ;  and  its  imitation,  *  Tragala,'  stained  the  banner 
of  Castile  and  San  lago  with  atheislh  atid  disloyalty. 

Thfe  early  ballads  of  Spiin,  like  those  who  made  and  sung 
them,  were  engrossed  by  a  aomestic  warfare,  pro  oris  etfocis.  The 
actors  paid  no  attehtion  to  foreigners  or  their  doncerns,  (to  which, 
to  this  day,  the  Spaniards  kre  contemptuously  indiffereht.)  Ujtra- 
ntltlonal  afad  independent,  they  cared  for  no  Arthurs*     The^y 
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honoured  Charleiiiagne  apd  his  peerage  with  notice,  very  muoh  ' 
because  their  BerDi^do  had  crushed  them  at  Roncevalles  ;  just  as 
the  Venetian  gondolier  sang  Tasso,  because  therein  was  embodied 
his  republic's  hatred  against  the  Ottoman,  their  worst  foe.  Ultra- 
christian,  they  denounced  as  the  devil  and  his  works,  as  heathen  . 
al)d  infidel  abominations,  all  that  savoured,  whether  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  or  Mahoon  and  Termagaunt,  all  allusions  to  the  mytho- 
logical machinery  of  the  classics,  or  to  the  Oriental  interventions . 
of  genii  and  afrita.     They  had  theif  own  interruptive  deities, 
their  own  miracles^  their  own  San  lago,  their  own  heaven-de* 
scended  Palladium  on  Zarago^a's  Pillar.     Poetry  was  as  nothing 
in  the,  scale  of  their  intolerant  uncompromising  drthodoxy— their 
pure  immaculate  faith.    This,  the  boast  df  the  '  Christiano  viejo 
*  y  rancio'  involved  the  whole  principle  and  secret  of  the  success 
of  Mahomet,  and  it  was  turned  by  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
A  lesse^  stimulant  never  could  have  conduced  to  the  recovery, 
by  the  sons  of  a  handful  of  refugees,  of  long>lost  kingdoms.     It 
was  this  single-hearted  principle  which  animated  this  forlorn  otit- 
post  of  Europe,  that  saved  the  western  world  from  the  paralysis 
of  an  eastern  yoke.  This  religious  distinction  contributed  also  to 
keep  the  aiicient  ballads  pure  from  any  Arabian  tinge  of  litera- 
ture, which  only  begins  to  appear  after  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
when  the  Moor  nad  dwindled  into  a  Morisco — a  term  of  inferiority 
and  contempt.     No  Arabian  influence  could  predominate,  while 
their  arms  ^ere  feared,  their  manners  and  language  unknown, 
and  their  creed  a  subject  of  unutterable  abhorrence.  The  Spaniard 
borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Moor  his  warfare  and  his  mimic  sports 
of  war ;  but  his  arts,  letters,  and  agriculture  he  despised,  as  ener- 
vating to  the  soldier  and  heretical  to  the  Christian.  The  painted 
windows  of  Gothic  churches  were  too  deeply  coloured  with  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Cross,  to  permit  one  ray  of  the  Crescent 
to  de$eorate  wkh  its  glare  the  solemn  altar. 

This  religious  feeling  tended  alike  to  remove  from  their  Gothic 
literature  the  proportions  of  the  classics.  These  rude  crusaders, 
whose  pith  was  wasted  in  *  the  tented  field,'  cared  little  for  the  set 
phrases  of  Pericles  or  Augustus.  Wliat's  Hecuba  to  them !  VirgiJ,  * 
held  to  be  a  necromancer  during  the  dark  ages^  was  trciated  as  a  ca- 
lumniator of  fair  Dido's  &me,  by  the  soldier  po^t  Ercilla,  one  of  the 
best— and  soldiers  have  bfeen  the  best-^-authors  of  Spain.  Poetry- 
took  the  veil  of  a  nua  rather  than  the  mask  of  Euterpe.  Berced, 
(Loor.  40,)  one  of  the  older  writers,  denounces  those  wicked' 
joglers  who  do  religion  an  injury  by  neglecting  the  Virgin  for 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Paganism.  Thus  we  find  their  Cids, 
though  brave,  noble,  and  hidalgos,  were  not  dese^ided  from 
d^lies^  but  ttom  Christian  parents ;  lind  their  Swords  were  good 
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and  sharp,  though  not  tempered  in  the  forges  of  Vulcan.  They 
had  no  occasion  to  borrow  heroes  from  Greece  or  Rome,  when 
real  ones  occurred  in  their  own  eventful  annals  and  times. 
Foreign  invasion  and  civil  war  called  forth  spirits  from  the  deep, 
and  inspired  the  serious  Milton-like  tone  which  breathes  through- 
out. The  Castilian's  was  a  battle  existence ;  he  knew  not  of 
the  luxuries  or  rich  harvests  of  the  Moor,  but  to  lay  them  waste ; 
the  constant  setting  his  life  on  the  cast  in  holy  crusade  inspired 
an  indifference  to  this  world's  goods.  It  fed  that  Spanish  feel- 
ing which  has  always  peopled  their  cloisters  from  all  classes, 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  their  peculiar  ^  desengaiio,'  the 
finding  out  the  cheat  of  life — of  its  fiat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
vanities.  Their  early  ballads  dwell  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  on  domestic  misfortunes,  the  tale  of  unrequited 
love  ;  and  in  the  later,  the  Morisco  laments  over  fallen  Granada. 
A  dwelling  on  the  past  has  a  thoughtful  saddening  influence. 
There  are  more  tender  elements  in  the  sere  Autumnal  leaf  than 
in  the  blossom  promise  of  Spring ;  and  a  sojourn  at  Rome  leaves 
a  deeper  impression  than  a  season  at  Naples.  There  are  more 
hearse- like  airs  than  carols  on  David's  harp,  and  the  sorrows  of  Job 
are  more  vividly  delineated  than  the  felicity  of  Solomon.  So  said 
Bacon.  The  sadness  at  the  bottom  of  these  nightingale  songs 
of  Spain  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  success ;  for  calamity,  the 
common  unchangeable  lot  of  man,  is  understood  by  all,  while 
humour  and  mirth  depend,  to  be  fully  enjoyed,  on  a  thousand  ac- 
cidents. This  retrospective  habit,  which  is  fostered  in  England 
by  our  classical  education,  was  kept  alive  in  Spain  by  the  never- 
forgotten  fall  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths.  Though  the  ten- 
dency to  moralize  became  occasionally  sententious,  yet  it  never  be- 
came gloomy  nor  austere — it  was  never  unmanned  by  affected  sen- 
timentality nor  morbid  misanthropy ;  it  was  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
religious,  such  as  became  a  Christian  soldier  who  trusted  in  God  and 
his  good  sword.  This  was  evidenced  in  every  line  which  recorded 
every  deed.  They  relied  on  their  own  resources.  Eyewitnesses 
of  broils  and  battles,  they  sung  of  men  whom  they  knew  and  of 
armies  of  which  they  formed  part.  Hence  their  versatility  in 
transferring  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  actors.  Like  de- 
lightful Froissart,  there  is  a  daylight  in  their  sketches  which 
no  in-door  painting  ever  possesses.  They,  like  Walter  Scott, 
whose  romances  are  poems,  owed  their  popularity  *  to  writinff 

*  with  that  military  artlessness,  that  hurried  frankness,  which 

*  pleases  soldiers  and  young  people  of  bold  action  and  dispo- 

*  sition,'  There  is  no  vain  self-portraiture :  their  genius  w^as 
simple  and  modest,  their  bravery  unimpeached.  They  could  well 
leave  boasting  and  braggadocio  to  their  degenerate  successors ; 
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occupied  with  realities,  they  told  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  one 
more  touching  than  any  fiction,  and  which,  being  true  to  nature, 
has  pleased  learned  and  unlearned,  the  gentlest  and  the  bravest. 
These  old  masters,  like  Giotto  or  Cimabue,  painted  what  they 
saw  ;  and  the  Castilians  fell  as  naturally  into  battle  array,  as  the 
innately  picturesque  Italians  did  into  sacred  groups.  Without 
looking  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  or  foreign  art,  they  trusted  to 
the  expression  of  sentiment  which  they  deeply  felt.  They  flou- 
rished without  the  encumbrance  of  academies,  and  under  circum- 
stances apparently  the  most  unfavourable.  They  studied  in  the 
school  of  nature ;  and  their  transcripts,  true  as  the  most  polished 
of  the  classics,  although  trodden  down  for  a  time  by  the  heel  of 
conventional  critics,  have  revived  again,  and  will  revive,  like 
the  flowers  of  the  field  over  which  an  army  has  passed — -spring 
up  again,  when  the  crushing  dead-weight  is  removed.  Eloquent, 
but  not  rhetorical,  there  was  no  laboured  production  of  the  mid- 
night lamp.  They  wrote,  like  Burns,  in  the  field;  they  fought  their 
battles  o'er  again,  while  their  swords  communicated  energy  to 
their  pens.  They  looked  to  events,  not  style ;  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  be  fine,  nor  to  write  for  effect.  The  rough  diamond 
retained  its  salient  angles;  they  described  single  situations,  simply 
and  forcibly,  without  effort  or  much  delicacy,  yet  the  rudeness  lay 
more  in  the  words  than  in  the  sentiments ;  they  left  their  down- 
right tale  to  make  its  own  impression ;  they  never  diluted  it  by 
verbiage,  nor  injured  the  air  of  history  by  overstating ;  they  pre- 
ferred the  naked  energetic  chiaroscuro  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the 
tinselly  drapery  of  Paul  Veronese.  Abrupt,  they  went  at  once 
into  the  subject ;  they  placed  jthe  reader  without  preface  on  the 
scene.  They  dealt  not  with  dry  general  facts,  but  brought 
reality  forward  in  detail.  The  actors  came  on  without  introduc- 
tion; they  moved  and  lived  in  bold  relief ;  the  audience  were 
supposed  to  know  them  and  their  story.  This  was  handled 
briefly,  with  much  dramatic  skill,  and  the  event  graphically  told, 
with  remarkable  precision  of  expression.  The  thing  done,  all 
was  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  began.  Written  by  gentlemen,  they 
obtained  a  currency,  and  that  high  tone  of  court  and  camp  which 
still  pervades  the  national  character.  Religion  and  chivalry 
were  the  *  pivots;'  they  inculcated  a  noble  simplicity,  a  con- 
tempt for  death,  a  generous  support  of  others,  a  high-spirited 
disregard  of  self^  a  devotion  to  the  sex,  not  licentious,  although 
rather  energetic  than  tender;  a  magnificence,  liberality,  and 
hospitality;  a  delight  in  adventure  and  life  of  action  ;  a  pride  to 
man,  but  humility  to  God;  a  blind  obedience  to  king  and  priest ; 
a  sense  of  individual  honour  and  prowes?,  a  hatred  and  under 
valuing  of  foreigners. 
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This  nationality  is  evinced  alike  by  what  their  ballads  are, 
as  by  whsU  they  ave  not.     How  little  they  owed  to  forei^ 

•SOfiirces  is  proved  by  dieir  radeness,  by  the  absence  of  those 
diag^nostics  by  which,  as  in  painting,  other  schools  may  be 
recognised*  They  have  none  of  the  Hebrew  grand  concep- 
tions, of  Jehovah  his  thunders  and  lightning ;  none  of  the  al- 
lusions to  natural  objects ; — to  the  .vine,  the  ng,  thd  lilies  of  the 

'field,  and  the  water  brook*     They  have  none  of  the  Attic  ioii^pes 

-of  the  sea,  the  voluptuous  yearning  after  and  the  perception  of 
the  beautiful — nothing  of  nature  ideatisted,  none  of  that  re^et 
for  the  shcHTtness  and  loss  of  sweet  life — that  praise  of  the  mea- 
sures of  love,  wine,  and  the  rose  chaplet.  They  were  more  like 
Lacedemonian  than  Athenian,  and  still  more  like  the  early 
Jloman,  in  love  of  country  and  its  greatness;  yet  there  Is 
nothing  of  the  laying  down  the  sword  for  the  plough,  no  fond- 
ness for  the  Geoi^cs,  no  drawing  of  landscape;  they  soared 
higher,  and  painted  subjects  of  history.  Neither  did  the  eariy 
Rofnanceros  borrow  the  purple  of  the  prelate ;  nor  the  ingots  of 
the  princely  (though  by  them  despised)  merchants  of  modern 
Italy.  They  shunned  the  infidelity  of  her  scoffers,  who,  living 
under  the  shadow  of  St  Peter's,  were  enabled  to  estimate  its 
grossness ;  neither  had  they  the  Ariosto  careless-n^inded  plea- 
santry— the  persiflage  which  concealed  secret  friumph  over  sur- 
rounding commonplace — the  irony  which  revealed  to  the  initiated 
what  was  meant  to  be  hidden  from  the  herd.  Neither  did  they 
borrow  from  the  muse  of  Provence ;  she  was  too  gay,  too 
amorous  for  celibate  warriors  who  had  crucified  their  fiesh ;  her 
strain  was  top  much  a  song,  a  thing  of  fashion  and  frivolity,  and 
too  wanting  in  principle ;  and  even  bad  the  Spaniard  been  S6- 

'  duced  by  her  fascinations,  the  Inquisition  would  have  struck  out 
every  taint  of  infidelity  or  indecency,  which  never  disgraces  the 
pages  of  the  chaste  and  moral  literature  of  Spain.  Though 
jgrave,  the  Spaniard  never  fell  into  the  supernatural,  into  the 
wood-demons  of  haunted  forests,  the  skull-formed  goblets  of 
blood,  the  ghosts  and  tales  of  terror  of  the  North,  which  chill 
like  their  long  nights  of  winter.  Night,  to  the  Andalusian,  is 
the  hour  when  pleasure  awakes  to  the  cool  breeze,  the  guitar, 

•  and  rendezvous.  Yet  not  for  the  boisterous  joyousness  of  merry 
old  England — the  schoolboy  love  of  mischief  for  mischiefs  sake — 
the  lawless  freebooting  oi  Diana's  foresters — the  nomade  Anglo- 
Saxon  life  in  the  country,  opposed  to  the  city  and  castle  of  the 
domineering  Norman.  With  all  the  English  hatred  for  foreign 
oppression,  the  early  Spaniard  bad  less  of  his  ridicule  for  humbug, 
lay  or  clerical — he  was  too  temperate  to  care  much  for  flagons 
of  nut-brown  ale,  and  the  venison-pasty,  flavoured  with  the  poach- 
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ing  relish  of  opposition  to  hateful  game*laws»  The  Spaniard, 
fighting  on  his  natire  plains,  bad  no  songs  of  the  sea,  of  ancient 
mariners,  whose  deck  was  their  field,  wfaosie  joy  the  battle  and 
the  breeze. 

Thus  far  they  had  remaiaed  original,  both  positively  and  nega- 
tively, when  an  increase  intercourse  with  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  introduced  the  Dantesque,  the  allegorical,  mytho- 
logical, and  metaphydieal  styles,  and  the  native  raciness  began  to 
evaporate.    The  poet  merged  in  the  scholar,  who  was  willing  to  in- 
jure  the  purity  of  his  mother-tongue,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rendering 
it  more  classical.     A  subsequent  decline  brought  on  euphuism, 
with  conceit,  mannerism,  b^d  taste,  and  affectation.     Critics  and 
courtiers  waged  war  against  honest  nature ;  they  played  about 
the  head,  but  never  touched  the  heart ;    they  fell  into  verbal 
subtleties,  into  anagrams,  ingenious  combinations,  things -of  words, 
not  mind,  the  tricks  of  a  puny  literature.    Devoid  of  orig^naUty, 
they  now  ^glossed'  the  dider  ballads  of  sterner  stuff— just  as 
^simple  tunes  are  frittered  away  by  unmeaning  vacations  ;  they 
diluted  instead  of  condensing.      Poetry  became  the  trade  of 
pedants,  who  wrote  to  show  their  learning,  not  from  an  irre^t- 
ible  necessity  of  giving  vent  to  what  was  bursting  within.    They 
spun  out  in  their  libraries  a  sham-fight  of  metaphor^,  iron  sleets 
and  arrowy  showers — the  mincing  of  metre  ballad-mongers — 
popinjays  who  knew  less  of  war  and  wounds,  God  save  the  Hftark ! 
than  of  parmaceti.     Stuff  which  would  h^ve  grated  in  the  ears 
of  tlie  old  Cid — *we  must  have  knocks,  jaal  must  we  not?'^ — 
Venus  fared  worse  than  Mars.     Sonneteers  warbled  amatory 
nothings  to  phantoms  of  shadows.     Love  was  made  but  to  be 
told  by  vain  babblers,  who  knew  not  that  ^eal  love  never  stops  to 
define  nor  analyse,  never  trumpets  forth  its  tale,  but,  deeply 
sensitive,  hides  its  sweet  secret,  dreading  never  to  meet  with  full 
-  sympathy  from  uncongenial  hearts.    The  Platonisms  of  Petrarch 
without  his  delicacy,  were  ill-suited  to  the  real  fierce  passion 
which  burned  and  burns  in  Southern  bosoms  for  a  real  concentra- 
ting object. 

Meanwhile,  a  sad  change  for  the  worse  was  silently  taking 
place  in  the  character  of  Spaniards.  Their  Uten^ure,  its  expo- 
nent, partook  of  the  deterioration.  The  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Austrian  brooded  over  the  land ;  the  once-free 
Castilians  no  longer  fought  for  their  faith  and  country,  but  for 
ambition  and  foreign  conquest :  slaves  at  home,  and  conquerors 
abroad,  their  ancient  good  qualities  became  the  sources  of  the 
most  cruel  deeds  of  butchery  and  bigotry  which  have  ever  dis- 
graced a  nation.  With  the  same  implicit  obedience  to  king  and 
priest,  they  executed  the  bloody  orders  of  despots  and  the  Inqui- 
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sition.  Their  poesy,  which  had  shone  bright  in  their  ancient 
ballads,  now  shared  in  the  decline ;  it  still  glittered  on  the  theatre, 
yet  devoid  of  ancient  honesty  and  simplicity.  It  now  inculcated 
doctrines  of  servility,  of  bad  morality,  laxness  in  principle,  false 
honour,  selfishness,  and  skulking  assassination. 

The  discredit  into  which  the  old  system  had  fallen  produced 
Don  Quixote.  The  success  of  this  inimitable  performance  con-- 
tributed  to  hasten  the  general  change  for  the  worse.  No  man, 
however,  had  more  of  the  true  chivalrous  spirit  than  Cervantes ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  he  originally  contemplated  the  full 
effect  which  his  work  produced,  and  which  he  appears  to  have 
tried  to  counteract  in  his  second  part;  where  (excepting  the 
monomania,)  the  high.  nOog  of  his  hero  rises  very  much,  and 
in  fact  became  the  portrait  of  the  author.  Chivalry  had  served 
its  turn,  and  had  had  its  day;  from  being  all  in  all,  it  had 
become  useless,  powerless,  and  necessarily  was  held  cheap, 
by  all  those  who  kick  at  the  fallen  lion  :  *  du  sublime  au  ridi- 
cule il  n'y  a  qu'  un  pas.'  Knowledge  blew  romance  to  the  winds, 
as  gunpowder  reduced  the  knight  errant  to  the  ranks.  The  clay- 
footed  colossus  was  laughed  at  and  travestied.  The  germ  of  a 
Don  Quixote  budded  first  among  the  practical  English,  who  soon, 
with  their  genius  for  caricature,  depicted  the  absurdity  and  weak 
side  in  their  Sir  Topaz — their  mock  tournament  of  Tottenham, 
their  Reeves  Daughter,  their  Dragon  of  Wantley.  More  of 
Morehall  was  the  type  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha — a  glim- 
mering of  this  had  appeared  in  the  Satirical  Minho  Rebulgo. 
The  ridicule,  however,  which  pleased  the  frivolous  Juan  1 1,  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  nation,  nor  with  the  reality  of  the 
Moorish  contest.  Spanish  romance  was  destined  to  fall,  like 
Csesar,  with  greater  dignity.  There  is  nothing,  however,  new 
under  the  sun.  The  same  causes  led  to  similar  effects  many 
centuries  before.     *  The  Pythian  sibyl,'  says  Plutarch,*  *  de- 

*  scended  from  her  car  of  metre,  melodies,  and  ballads,  to  distin- 

*  guish  in  prose  the  true  from  the  mythological,  and  stooped  with 

*  disenchanted  wings  to  truth.'  Prose — alas  !  as  we  know  to  our 
cost — in  the  march  of  intellect  follows  the  funeral  of  poesy,  as 
naturally  as  physicians  and  undertakers  do  once-animated  re- 
mains. When  the  world  fancied  itself  getting  wiser,  it  consider- 
ed poetry  to  be  a  fiction,  and,  mistaking  form  for' substance,  gave 
credit  to  the  same  stories  when  made  honest  in  prose,  the  presum- 


Plutarch  de  Pytli.  Or.  vii.  601.  Reisk.  fttr^oti  /^iXirtxtti  ofitttg — xanQn 
fi»  ««••  ratf  fAtr^6ff  ^oTct^  6^nfittreif,  n  'Iot^^m  tuti  rat  x^m  (serin one  pedestri) 
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ed  garb  of  respectable  matter  of  fact,  which  it  rejected  in  verse. 
The  metrical  romances  led  to  those  ponderous  folios,  those  Ama- 
dis  de  Gauls  in  which  Spain  took  the  lead,  the  perusal  of  which 
drove  Don  Quixote  mad ;  the  process  of  conversion  is  old  and 
simple,  it  merely  consisted  in  removing  the  final  rhymes,  when 
the  prose  became  complete.  The  rule  holds  good  to  this  day, 
and  the  experiment  may  be  verified  on  any  of  the  best  poems  of 
last  year's  publication. 

The  Moorish  conquest  which  preceded  these  later  deteriorations 
in  national  character  and  literature,  effected  some  change  in  both; 
more,  however,  in  form  than  in  substance.     The  Arabian  influ- 
ence lighted  up  the  native  flowers  of  Castilian  romance  with  the 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  an  eastern  sun  :  a  more  figurative,  ornate, 
oriental  tinge  was  communicated,  from  which  the  older  ballads 
are  remarkably  exempt :  the  two  people  were  now  brought  into 
immediate,  and  at  first  into  amicable  contact.     They  felt,  what 
so  often  happens,  the  softening  explanatory  influence  of  inter- 
course, and  a  better  acquaintance,  under  which  even  the  fallen 
angels  appear  less  black.    They  found  that  the  hated  Moors  re- 
sembled themselves  in  pride  and  martial  chivalry,  and  were  theif 
masters  in  arts,  luxuries,  and  refinement.  The  Moor,  a  subject  of 
national  interest  and  triumph,  became  in  consequence  a  vehicle  for 
novels  and  poesy ;  which  professed,  on  the  captandum  principle, 
to  be  translated  from  Arabian  originals,  done  into  choice  Casti^ 
ian  by  eminent  authors ;  and  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  much 
was  actually  adopted  from  an  originally  cognate  literature ;  as 
had  occurred  before  in  the  times  of  Alvarus  and  St.   Eulogius. 
It  was  thus  that  the  most  delightful  of  tales,  '  Las  Guerras  de 
'  Granada,'*  originated ; — a  work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Schle-^ 
gel,  contains  some  of  the  finest  ballads  in  the  Spanish,  or  in  any 
other  language.    It  was  the  prototype  of  the  *  Waverley  novels.* 
It  was  a  Moorish  tale  of  *  sixty  years  since,'  published  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.   It  professed  to  be  a 
translation  taken  from  the  original  of  Abenhanum  of  Granada^ 
by  Gines  Perez  of  Murcia,  and  to  give  the  history  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  Moorish  account  of  that  period.     It 
was  a  mixture  of  history  and  fiction,  with  just  enough  of  the 


*  No  lover  of  Spanish  romance  should  be  without  this  charming'  no- 
vel, for  a  fiction  it  undoubtedly  is.  A  vast  number  of  editions  are  enu- 
merated by  Brunet,  (Nouv.  Res.  ii.  178,)  and  by  Hallam,  ^Lit.  Eur.,  iii, 
438.)  Neither,  however,  mention  those  editions  now  before  us.  Parte 
Prima,  (the  second  edition,)  Valencia,  1597.  Parte  Secunda,  Cuenca,  1619. 
Tl»e  second  part  is  rarer  than  the  first.  The  French  translation  by  Sane, 
Paris,  1809,  in  general  inaccuracy  and  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
rivals  the  worthless  translation  of  Conde's  History  of  the  Moors,  by 
Mons.  lories :  hos  tu^  Romane,  caveto, 
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ibrmer  to  stamp  a  colour  of  credit  on  the  details.     Its  soo- 
cess  was  prodigious ;   it  rivalled  in  number  of  editions  the 
Amadis  of  Gaul,    the  Orlando  Furioso^   and  the  novels  of 
Scott.     It  was  translated  into  foreign  languages.     It  called 
forth  a  sympathy  for  the  Moor,  whose  plaintive  tale  was  told 
in  most  touching  ballads,  interspersed  with  the  prose  narra^ 
tive.     This  kindly  tone  toward  a  fallen  enemy  gave  offence 
to  many  of  the  stern  old  Spaniards,  who  were  indignant  that 
tiieir  Bernardos  and  Cids  should  be  set  aside  by  those  Ganzuls 
and  Abenhamers ;— -forgetting  that  to  extol  them  was  the  greatest, 
although  an  indirect,  compUment  to  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  conquered.     This  book  created  a  pseudo- Arabian  style ;  for 
the  fiery  zeal  of  the  bigot  Ximenes  prevented  any  real  cultiva* 
tion  of  Arabian  literature.     By  burning  every  book  on  the  ab- 
surd supposition  that  it  was  the  Koran,  and  by  deterring  Talavera 
and  others  from  translating  Spanish  works  into  the  Arabic^  the 
language  of  the  Moors  in  less  than  half  a  century  ceased  to  be 
understood  in  Spain ;  where  it  has  ever  since  been  less  invest!-* 
gated  and  appreciated  than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe.    Its 
Teal  influence  on  Spanish  literature  has  been  very  much  over- 
rated, nor  do  we  imagine  that  one  tithe  of  the  so-called  Moorish 
ballads  were  ever  composed  by  Moors.    But  we  must  conclude. 

We  trust  that  those  who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  peruse 
these  remarks,  will  now  turn  with  increased  zest  to  the  captivating 
volume  which  has  given  rise  to  them  ;  they  will  then  reverse  the 
liard  lot  of  the  Sybil,  and  reasoend  into  the  gorgeous  and  pleas* 
ing  ear  of  poesy,  from  the  dry  and  groveling  path  of  prose.    Far 
more  easy  and  more  agreeable  would  it  have  been  to  us,  to  have 
adorned  our  pages  with  a  nosegay,  culled  from  these  no  longer 
txotic  flowers  of  Castilian  romance ;  they  are  now  rendered  indi- 
genous ;  transplanted  by  the  genius  of  Mr  Lockhart,  they  have 
taken  deep  root  and  flourish  in  our  harder  climate ;  and  in  truth 
the  soil  is  congenial.  Their  manly  tone  of  liberty  and  independence, 
thdr  reflective,  somewhat  saddened  turn,  their  sincere  religious 
character,  their  sterling  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  love  of  country, 
fiever  will  find  a  truer  echo  than   in  honest   English  hearts* 
Confidently  do  we  invite  our  readers  to  the  entire  volume,  in  the 
assurance  that  they  will  better  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
than  by  any  selections  of  ours,  which  at  best  show  rather  the 
tuni  of  mind  of  the  selector  than  of  the  original.     Mr  Lockhart 
has  conjured  up  a  boundless  succession  of  scenes  and  actors,  who 
pass  before  our  view  in  a  Banquo  glass;— Bernardo,  the  hero  of 
Roncevalles,  the  personified  principle  of  the  immemorial  inveterate 
tesistance  of  Spaniards  against  the  invading  Gaul — when  Chris- 
tian and  Moor  forgot  their  own  mutual  hatred  and  death  struggle, 
in  the  more  absorbing  common  abhorrence  of  France.   The  Cid — 
*  My  Cid,  he  who  was  born  in  a  good  hour,'  *  the  honour  of  Spain'— 
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the  type  and  epitome  of  her  national  character,  whose  horse,  sword, 
beard,  every  part,  parcel,  and  particular  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  a  poem.  Poor  Blanche  I  in  her  lonely  prison,  siffhing  like 
Mary  Stuart  for  her  lost,  her  much  loved  France,  and  murdered 
by  her  wayward  husband,  Don  Pedro — then  comes  his  hour  of 
retribution,  the  fratricidal  wrestling  at  Montiel ;  the  bloody  civil 
wars,  the  Roses  and  Bosworth  of  Spain — aiion  the  scene  shifts 
to  Granada,  to  the  fairy  Alhambra,  to  the  banquet  of  beauty,  ^^the 
fountain,  jereed,  and  tournament.  Then  dark-ooming  calamities 
cast  their  shadows  over  joy  and  pomp ;  a  cry  of  woe  from  Alhama,  a 
hurrying  and  stirring  in  the  city,  a  saddling  of  steeds,  a  buckling  on 
of  armour,  a  riding  up  and  down ; — the  contest,  the  defeat,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cross,  the  fall  of  the  crescent,  never  to  rise  again.  Then 
is  heard  the  *  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,'  as  descending  from  the  hillock 
of  Padul,  his  water-standing  eyes  looked  their  last  farewell  at 
those  red  towers,  his  paradise  on  earth,  now  lost  for  ever.  Then 
murmur  out  the  plaintive  ditties  of  fallen  Granada,  those  Mo«- 
risco  wails  which  were  forbidden  to  be  sung,  lest  the  tear  that 
they  called  up  should  be  brushed  a^^ay  by  the  clenched  hand^ 
which  passed  rapidly  over  the  brow  to  grasp  the  sword  of  revenge. 
Sucn  is  the  treat  which  awaits  our  readers.  We  speak  with 
the  fond  remembrance  of  bygone  years,  when  we  pored  over 
these  ballads  on  the  scenes  themselves ;  and  now,  ^  e'en  in  their 

*  ashes,  glow  the  wonted  fires,'  fanned  and  rekindled  by  these  de- 
lightful translations.  *  I  never  heard,'  says  the  Arcadian  Sydney, 
^  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
'  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  vet  it  is  sung  by  some 

*  blinde  crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  stile;  which^ 

*  beeing  so  eville  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  un- 

*  civill  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  do- 

*  quence  of  Pindare?'  Not,  think  we,  so  much  as  in  its  own 
simple  voice — which  is  that  of  our  Shakspeare — *  nature's  own 

*  darling' — *  who  loved  a  ballad  e'en  too  well  ;*  and  who  has  emr 
balmed  in  his  own  never-dying  pages  many  a  gem  of  our  own 
precious  popular  poetry.  Just  as  Cervantes,  the  Shakspeare  of 
Spain,  influenced  by  a  kindred  feeling,  interwove  into  his  im- 
mortal Don  Quixote  a  rich  tissue  of  the  native  songs  of  his 
land.  Those  great  searchers  into  the  heart  of  man  well  knew 
how  much  this  class  of  simple  poesy  can  refresh  the  bright  spark 
within  us,  when  dimmed  by  the.  cares  and  earthy  necessities  of 
our  mortal  coil* — 

*  Now,  good  Cesorioi  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  ifcnd  antique  song  we  had  last  night  t 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  pae^on  much 
More  than  the  light  airs^  and  recollected  tenns^ 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times.' 
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Art.  V. — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Several  Duties  levied  on  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
Jiowjar  those  Duties  are  for  Protection  to  similar  Articles,  the 
Produce  or  Manufacture  of  this  Country,  or  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions Abroad  ;  or  whether  the  Duties  are  for  the  purposes  of 
Revenue  alone.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
Printed.     Folio:  1840. 

TVToTHiNG  could  have  taken  place  more  seasonably,  considering 
-*-^  how  extensively  the  Duties  on  Imports  affect  the  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, and  agriculture  of  the  British  empire,  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  Committee  as  that  mentioned  above.  So 
great  a  disturbance,  indeed,  has  of  late  exhibited  itself  in  our 
domestic  industry,  that  it  had  become  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  ascertain  how  far  that  disturbance  could  be  checked, 
or  altogether  got  rid  of,  by  a  wholesome  change  in  our  system 
of  Import  Duties. 

No  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  progress  of  our  manu- 
factures, can  be  ignorant  that  a  great  revolution  has  commenced 
with  regard  to  the  demand  for  them  in  foreign  markets ;  for  in 
some  countries  we  have  been  partially  supplanted  by  foreign 
competition,  and  from  others  wholly  expelled.  The  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  fully  establishes  these  facts;  for 
though  it  is  true,  that  new  markets  have  been  opened  in  some  of 
our  colonies,  and  elsewhere,  the  present  state  of  markets  gene- 
rally, imperatively  demands  that  every  thing  should  be  done 
that  the  legislature  can  do,  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  main- 
tain a  successful  competition  with  foreign  rivals.  Besides  the 
recent  renewal  and  extension  of  the  Prussian  League,  and  some 
new  restrictions  on  our  manufactures  imposed  by  Russia,  Bel- 

Jium,  and  Spain,  the  termination  of  the  existing  tariff  of  import 
uties  in  the  United  States  in  1841,  and  of  our  commercial  treaty 
with  Brazil  in  1844,  are  occurrences  calculated  to  excite  strong 
apprehensions  as  to  the  means  of  upholding  our  manufacturing 
superiority.  The  duties  that  the  United  States  and  Brazil  will 
impose  on  our  manufactures,  will  in  all  probability  be  so  entirely 
prohibitory,  (unless  we  consent  to  admit  the  productions  of  these 
countries  into  our  ports,)  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  seri- 
ous question  must  be  seriously  met — Whether  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  go  on  sacrificing  our  greatest  national  interests  to  the 
practice  of  giving  protection  to  the  private  interests  of  a  compa- 
ratively small  portion  of  the  community. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Evidence  annexed  to  it, 
cannot  fail  to  diffuse  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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ancient  Protective  Policy,  and  of  the  true  state  of  our  situatioir 
with  regard  to  the  future.  This  will  go  far  to  lead  the  public 
to  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question  to  be  decided;  for  the 
enormous  mischief  that  the  system  has  produced,  would  never 
have  been  submitted  to,'  had  it  not  been  for  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  its  operation  in  depressing  the  revenue,  raising 
prices,  and  encouraging  foreign  countries  to  establish  tariffs  hos- 
tile to  our  manufactures. '  The  great  body  of  consumers,  when 
they  look  into  the  subject,  and  seek  to  know  why  sugar  is  so 
dear,  coflFee  so  dear,  bread  so  dear,  meat  so  dear,  and  every  other 
article  of  food  and  nourishment  so  dear — while  cotton  goods,  wool- 
len goods,  linen  goods,  and  numerous  other  commodities  are  so 
cheap — will  discover  that  this  is  wholly  owing  to  the  protection  \ 
that  has  been  given  by  our  legislature  to  the  West  Indian  and 
British' landowners.  Another  great  evil  arising  from  the  pro- 
tective policy,  in  addition  to  those  of  raising  prices  and  of  exclu- 
ding our  manufactures  from  the  European  markets,  is  an  immense 
loss  of  revenue.  This  is  established  by  the  evidence  given  before 
(he  Committee,  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  refutation ;  and  now 
that  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  new 
taxes,  to  provide  for  the  current  expenditure  of  the  state,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will 
prefer  getting  money,  by  allowing  foreign  sugar,  coffee  and  corn 
to  be  imported ;  to  getting  it  by  new  projects  for  adding  to  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country. 

But  before  proceeding  further  with  this  inquiry,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  Protective  Policy.  Those  statesmen  who  first  introdu- 
ced protecting  duties,  had  for  their  object  what,  no  doubt,  V 
they  very  sincerely  believed  would  be  attained — the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  domestic  industry.  But  at  the  time  , 
when  they  first  conceived  this  project,  nothing  was  known  as 
.to  the  true  sources  of  national  industry  and  wealth.  Opinions 
were  wholly  formed  from  first  appearances;  and  as  it  seemed 
to  them  to  be  obvious,  and  was  not  disputed,  that  the  profits 
of  those  who  carried  on  domestic  speculations  in  trade  would 
be  increased  by  excluding  foreign  competition,  this  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  means  by  which  industry  and  wealth 
could  be  rapidly  and  extensively  advanced,  was  by  granting  le- 
gislative security  against  all  interference  whatever  of  foreigners. 

*  The  more  simple  ideas  of  order  and  equity,*  says  David  Hume, 

*  are  sufiicient  to  guide  a  legislator  in  a  great  part  of  his  duties  ; 

*  but  principles,  like  those  of  commerce,  are  much  more  com- 
^  plicated^  and  require  long  experience  and  deep  reflection  to  be 
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*  wdl  understood,  because  real  consequences  are  often  contrary 
<  to  the  first  appearances.*  [jt  was  because  the  projectors  of  the 
system  of  prohibitory  duties  were  incapable,  from  their  i^orance, 
of  understanding  and  foreseeing  the  real  consequences  of  this 
system,  that  they  were  carried  away  by  those  first  appearances, 
which  promised  an  increased  extension  of  industry  by  means  of 
forced  profits.  Their  ignorance  is  not  very  surprising ;  for  in 
their  time  no  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  trade  by 
such  works  as  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations."  It  is  only  by  the  help 
of  this  and  similar  works,  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  understanding  the  true  sources  of  na* 
tional  industry  and  national  wealth ;  for  determining  in  what  way 
they  are  rendered  efficient ;  and  for  calculating  with  accuracy  the 
teal  consequences  of  every  legislative  measure  which  has  any  re- 
lation to  them.  From  the  doctrines  there  laid  down,  supported 
as  they  are  by  facts  and  experience,  we  now  know  that  all  legis- 
lative interference  with  industry  is  wrong ;  that  the  wants  of  a 
people  are  the  only  supports  of  industry  and  wealth ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  they  increase  with  the  increase  of  civilization, 
industry  is  extendea,  and  all  those  undertakings  which  create 
national  wealth.  Labour  and  capital,  when  no  restrictions  inter- 
fere, will  be  employed  to  produce  those  things  which  the  pe- 
culiar circumstance^  of  a  country  allow  of  being  produced  with 
the  greatest  advantage ;  while  those  which  can  be  produced  with 
greater  advantage  abroad  will  be  imported,  and  paid  for  by  ex* 
porting  home-made  goods ;  for  by  no  possibility  could  they  be 
paid  for  by  any  other  means.  In  such  a  case  all  commodities 
would  exist  in  the  greatest  abundance,  while  prices  would  be  as 
low  as  they  possibly  could  be ;  consumption  and  demand  would 
thus  be  carried  as  far  as  they  could  be  carried,  and  the  greatest 

Possible  amount  of  industry  would  be  kept  constantly  in  action, 
i'he  varieties  of  climate,  situation,  and  soil,  afford  to  every 
country  tn  the  employment  of  industry  some  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  others.  By  making  use  of  such  advantages,  every 
country  will  exert  itself  in  the  way  that  is  most  beneficial  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  capital  of  England  is 
much  more  productive  of  wealth  if  employed  in  coal,  iron,  tin, 
and  other  natural  productions,  and  on  those  objects  in  which  these 
articles  contribute  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  than  in 
making  those  things  which  a  foreign  country  can  make  cheaper 
in  consequence  of  the  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  All 
protection,  by  diverting  the  industry  of  a  country  from  those 
branches  of  production  for  which  it  is  best  qualined,  turns  so 
much  capital  out  of  the  course  it  would  take  of  its  own  accord^ 
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and  out  of  a  more  into  a  less  productive  channel — and  in  this  way 
diminishes  the  amount  of  national  industry,  instead  of  advancing 
it.  Protection  also,  by  raising  prices,  diminishes  the  worth  of 
every  man's  income,  reduces  consumption,  and  leads  to  conse- 
quences wholly  opposed  to  those  beneficial  results  which  are 
produced  by  leaving  the  wants  of  society  to  take  their  own  course 
m  encouraging  and  extending  industry,  and  in  creating  and  esta- 
blishing the  wealth  of  a  natio^ 

This  system  was  introduced  into  European  policy  by  M.  Col- 
bert, in  1667.  Before  his  time  Holland  supplied  all  Europe 
with  manu&ctures,  and  received  in  payment  the  raw  materials 
of  its  poorer  neighbours.  Colbert  sought  to  force  the  gprowth 
of  manufactures  in  France,  merely  by  issuing  his  famous  tariff 
of  1667,  by  which  the  importation  of  all  manufactures  was  pro- 
hibited. The  injurious  consequences  of  his  system  are  amply 
attested  by  experience.  France  has  rigidly  adhered  to  it,  and 
ever  since  that  period  has  been  paying  for  the  manufactures  she 
has  used,  from  half  to  twice  as  high  prices  as  England  or  Hol- 
land ;  while  her  manufacturing  establishments  have  always  bfi^n, 
till  within  a  few  years,  of  the  most  wretched  description.  LHis 
system  of  forcing  manufactures  by  excluding  the  competition  of 
foreign  capital,  wholly  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that  the 
competition  at  home  of  one  manufacturer  against  another  would 
remain  free  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  forced  profits  would  be  only 
temporary,  in  consequence  of  the  irresistible  temptation  they 
would  hold  out  to  hew  capital  to  participate  in  them.  Thei 
natural  course  of  things,  under  a  system  of  protection,  is  ad- 
/  ditional  investment  of  new  capital  in  the  protected  trades ; — ^in- 
^  creased  supplies  of  goods,  diminished  prices,  and  finally,  such 
an  extended  competition,  that  the  prices  of  home  ^oductions 
do  not  realize  the  advantages  expected  from  protectio^  This  re- 
sult is  hastened  by  the  effect  of  protecting  duties  to  confine  the 
sale  of  the  protected  manufactures  to  the  home  market ;  a  circum- 
stance which  necessarily  takes  place ;  because  the  whole  object 
of  the  protecting  duties  is  to  establish  higher  prices  at  home 
than  the  prices  abroad.  But  the  consequence  of  the  sale  being 
thus  limited  to  the  home  market,  and  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  protecting  duties  to  invest  new  capital  in  the 
protected  trades,  is,  that  the. supply  of  the  market  constantly 
exceeds  the  demand ;  and  that  the  prices  of  the  protected  goods 
as  constantly  have  a  tendency  to  fall ;  and  hence  the  system  is 
ruinous  to  all  manufacturers.  .     . 

The  history  of  trades  and  manufactures  in  all  those  countries 
which  have  ado]>ted  the  protecting  system,  establishes  beyond 
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question  the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  Before  the  union  he- 
tween  England  and  Ireland,  the  legislature  of  Ireland  had  enacted 
a  system  of  high  protecting  duties ;  in  order  to  exclude  English 
goods  and  encourage  Irish  manufactures.  The  legislature  of  Eng- 
land retaliated,  and  thus  confined  the  market  for  Irish  manufac- 
tures to  Ireland.*  Notwithstanding  that  large  capitals  were  in- 
vested in  Ireland  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  best 
machinery,  and  the  most  skilful  workmen  were  brought  from 
England,  every  undertaking  failed.  Too  much  was  produced 
fpr  the  demand  of  the  Irish  market ;  great  quantities  of  English 
ffoods  were  smuggled  into  Ireland;  prices  were  never  steady ;  and, 
though  sometimes  high,  profit  was  always  low,  and  every  branch 
of  manufacture  existed  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state.  Im- 
mediately after  the  entire  abolition  of  the  protecting  duties  took 
place,  in  1823,  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  began  to 
extend  themselves,  and  in  Ireland  are  now  well  established. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  citizens 
of  Boston,  on  the  American  tariflf  of  1827,  places  the  question  of 
protection  in  a  striking  point  of  view  : — *  That  dear  goods  made 

*  at  home  are  better  than  cheap  ones  from  abroad  ; — that  capital 

*  and  labour  cannot  be  employed  in  this  country  without  pro- 

*  hibitory  duties ; — that  it  is  patriotic  to  tax  the  many  for  the 

*  benefit  of  the  few  : — that  it  is  just  to  aid  by  legislation  manu- 

*  factures  which  do  not  succeed  without  it; — that  we  ought  to 

*  sell  to  other  nations,  but  never  to  buy  from  them, — these  are, 

*  we  have  long  since  known,  fundamental  principles  among  the 

*  advocates  of  the  American  system.  It  is,  however,  extraordinary 
^  that  these  ancient  and  memorable  maxims,  sprung  from  the 
^  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  should  take  their  last 

*  refuge  here,  and  find  a  statesman  of  great  experience  and  know- 

*  ledge  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  in  their  defence.* 

The  truth  of  these  doctrines  regarding  the  policy  of  pro^ 
tection,  does  not  depend  for  proof  upon  references  to  general 
principles;  for  it  is  demonstrated  by  facts  beyond  all  dispute. 
Among  these  are  the  fact  of  Saxony  and  Switzerland  having 
become  flourishing  manufacturing  countries  without  the  aid  of 
any  kind  of  legislative  interference.  Saxony,  before  she  became 
a  party  to  the  Prussian  League,  had  no  protecting  customs' 
duty  whatever ;  and,  though  by  no  means  naturally  rich,  manu- 
factures of  every  description  arrived  there  at  a  degree  of  per- 
fection unknown  to  any  other  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.* 


*  Evidence— Mr  McGregor,  (2891.) 
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It  has  been  exactly  tlie  same  with  Switzerland ;  though  both 
countries  are  under  great  disadvantages  of  locality,  particularly 
as  to  obtaining  raw  materials.  The  following  information  upon 
this  subject  is  given  in  Mr  McGregor's  evidence : — *  (295.)    Can 

*  you  explain  why  Saxony,  without  protection  to  her  manufactures, 

*  was  at  the  time  of  the  union  in  a  better  state  than  any  other? — 

*  The  reason  given  to  me  both  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland  was 

*  simply  this5  and  the  same  reasons  were  given  to  me  in  Bohemia : 
\  The  Saxon  and  Swiss  manufacturers  stated,  and  not  only  them- 

*  selves  but  others  that  I  met  with  in  those  countries,  that  they 

*  considered  that  all  manufactures  which  were  established,  or  had 

*  grown  up  by  protection,  were  in  an  unsound  state,  inasmuch 

*  as  they  .were  supported  by  fictitious  protection ;  which  placed 

*  them  out  of  the  natural  position  which  they  would  have  taken 

*  if  they  had  commenced  as  they  did  in  Switzerland,  merely  by 

*  producing  as  cheaply  as  they  could  by  industry,  and  by  an  econo- 

*  mical  system  of  living.  The  Swiss  and  the  Saxon  both  went  upon 

*  the  principle,  that  if  we  can  manufacture  without  any  protection, 

*  we  can  then  send  our  commodities  as  we  have  done  to  other 
^  markets  in  the  world ;  and  Saxony  has  at  times  been  enabled, 

*  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  system  of  Austria,  to  send  her  sur- 
^  plus  manufactures  into  Bohemia  ;  and  from  Bohemia  they  find 

*  their  way  into  Hungary,  to  Vienna,  and  to  the  Italian  States. 

*  (380.)  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  the  purport  of  your 

*  evidence  to  be  this,  that  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland,  in  par- 

*  ticular,  where  there  have  never  been  any  protective  duties  for 

*  their  manufactures,  that,  considering  all  the  disadvantages  of 

*  locality  with  reference  to  obtaining  the  raw  material  in  those 

*  countries,  their  manufactures  have  still  increased  beyond  those 

*  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  ? — Certainly.' . 

In  consequence  of  the  Committee  having  been  appointed  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  it  was  not  able  to  prepare 
such  a  Report  as  was  required  for  the  full  development  of 
the  various  facts  that  were  brought  uifder  its  consideration.  It 
however,  drew  up,  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
short  Report,  with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  the  chief  points  of 
the  evidence,  and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conclusions  which 
it  established.  The  witnesses  who  were  examined,  are,  many  of 
them,  persons  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  which  was 
under  investigation ;  three  of  them  eminently  so  from  their 
connexion  wim  the  Board  of  Trade — namely,  Mr  J.  D.  Hume, 
who  has  served  thirty-eight  years  in  the  Customs'  Department, 
and  nine  years  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
Mr  J.  McGregor,  who  has  been  employed  by  Government  for 
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some  years  in  conducting  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries^  and  wlio  is  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and  Mr  J.  R.  Porter,  who  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  that  office,  superintending  the  commercial  statistics  and 
other  matters  belonging  to  the  departipent. 

We  shall  here  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of  a  more  ex- 
tended report,  by  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
most  raluable  portions  of  the  evidence,  and  tracing  out  the  con- 
clusions which  ought  to  be  come  to.  We  conceive  that  we  can- 
not perform  a  more  useful  task ;  for  it  will  contribute  to  g^ve 
some  assistance  to  our  legislators  on  the  now  vital  question  of 
revising  and  reforming  our  import  duties — a  question  that  must 
inevitably — not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the 
G>mmittee,  but  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  that 
relate  to  the  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  prices  of  colonial 
productions — speedily  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

The  great  number  of  entries  of  different  rates  of  duty,  in  the 
schedule  or  tariff  of  our  customs'  duties,  compared  with  the  small 
number  of  articles  that  yield  nearly  the  whole  of  the  customs' 
revenue,  is  the  first  thing  deserving  consideration.  This  re- 
markable fact  was  brought  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in 
1829,  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  work  on  *  Financial  Reform.' 
He  showed,  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  articles  subject 
to  duty  in  1827,  seventeen  produced  L*.17,683,445  out  of  a 
total  revenue  of  L.19,8 15,206.     *  This  sweeping  system  of  tax- 

*  ation,'  he  says,  *  proves  that  the  customs    duties  have  been 

*  framed  by  persons  who  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the 

<  principles  of  trade  and  finance,  and  who  had  not  the  slightest 
^  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  individuals! 

*  and  for  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce.  The  effect  of  it  is, 
'  to  render  the  accounts  complex,  and  to  generate  smuggling. 

*  Prices  are  enhanced  with  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  revenue; 

*  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  public  are  uselessly  abridged; 
^  and  a  great  deal  of  delay,  vexation,  and  loss,  must  attend  the 

<  collecting  of  duties  on  so  many  hundred  commodities.'  *  The 
fact  here  mentioned,  that  seventeen  articles  yield  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  customs'  revenue,  and  the  remarks,  are  fully  corrobo- 
rated by  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
schedule  of  the  last  customs'  act,  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  30,) 
contains  1150  articles  subject  to  duty ;  and  that  of  this  number 
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86vetit6en  produced  L.21,700,680,  in  1839  ;  out  of  a  total  cus- 
tomB'  revenue  of  L*22,962,610. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  articles,  and  an  account  of  the 
i^venue  that  each  of  them  produced  : — 

1  Sugar  and  molasses,        .        .        .        L.4f,827,018 


2  Tea, 

3  Tobacco, 

4  Rum,  Brandy,  &c. 
6  Wine, 

6  Timber, 

7  CJorn, 

8  Coffee,  t 

9  Cotton  Wool, 

10  Silk  Manufactures, 

11  Butter, 

12  Currants, 

13  Tallow, 

14  Seeds, 

15  Sheep's  Wool, 

16  Raisins, 

17  Cheese^ 


17  Articles,  producing 


3,658,800 

3,495,686 

2,615,443 

1,849,709 

1,603,194 

1,098,779 

779,114 

416,257 

247,362 

213,077 
189,291 
182,000 
145,323 
139,770 
134,589 
105,218 

L.21, 700,630 


the  schedule  presents 
no  general  principles 
is,  that  our  customs* 

ke  every  other  branch 


The  Committee  very  correctly  say, 

*  neither  congruity  nor  unity  of  purpose , 

*  seem  to  have  been  applied.'     The  fact 
duties,  as  they  now  exist,  are  imperfect, 

of  our  finances,  in  consequence  of  their  having  had  their  origin 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  there  existed  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  whatever  of  trade  and  taxation.  The  original 
duties  have  been  increased,  without  any  new  classification  or 
modification,  as  circumstancea  occasioned  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  expedients  for  obtaining  additional  revenue  for  carry- 
ing on  wars ;  without  any  other  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
finance  ministers,  or  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  getting  money 
in  the  easiest  way  it  could  be  got — leaving  out  of  the  question 
all  examination  of  the  results  of  increasing  the  duties,  m  their 
effect  on  the  interests  of  trade,  or  even  on  the  revenue  itself ; 
for  in  numerous  instsmces  it  has  actually  happened  that  the  add- 
ing to  the  duties  has  produced  a  diminution  of  revenue. 

The  witnesses  examined  concerning  the  schedule,  recommend 
the  placing  of  the  customs'  duties  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  Mr 
McGregor  says,  *  That,  findiujg  that  a  few  articles  pay  nearly 

*  the  whole  revenue,  I  conmder  the  dtrties  on  all  others  as 
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^.  amounting  to  nothing  but  burdens,  restrictions,  and  delays  on 
*  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,'  (1055.)  He  states 
that  he  has  made  out  a  new  table  of  tariff  duties,  reducing  the 
whole  tariff  to  twenty  different  kinds  out  of  1150,  (1056;)  and 
that  this  change  would  lead  to  great  simplification  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  ciistoms'  department,  and  to  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  charge  for  collection.  He  illustrates  the  prac- 
ticability of  having  only  a  small  number  of  duties  in  a  national 
tariff,  by  referring  to  that  of  the  German  League,  which  con- 
tains no  more  than  sixty-three  duties* 

The  next  particular  feature  of  our  schedule,  is  the  small  num- 
ber of  duties  which  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue alone.  The  natural,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
whole,  object  of  duties  on  foreign  productions,  has  been  perverted 
in  order  to  give  protection  to  private  interests  at  the  eiqpense  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  Of 
the  seventeen  duties  just  mentioned,  which  produce  £21,700,630, 
six  only  are  duties  that  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  alone,  viz.  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  cotton  wool,  currants, 
and  raisins;  almost  the  whole  of  the  other  duties  have  been 
fixed  with  the  intention  of  preventing  foreign  competition  with 
our  domestic  and  colonial  industry.  There  are,  first,  eighty- 
four  duties  on  foreign  colonial  productions ;  *  secondly,  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  glass, 
paper,  soap,  earthenware,  metals,  jewellery,  blacking,  ink,  and 
every  other  kind  of  manufacture,  however  trivial  and  unim- 
portant ;  and,  thirdly,  duties  on  corn,  flour,  hops,  malt,  butter^ 
cheese,  bacon,  pork,  tongues,  beef,  fish,  tallow,  horses  and 
asses,  spirits,  beer,  cider,  perry,  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  seeds, 
iron,  copper,  tin^  lead,  and  the  ores  of  these  metals.  The  im- 
portation of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  is  altogether  prohibited. 
This  last  list  shows  with  what  zeal  those  who  are  invested  by 
the  constitution  with  the  power  of  making  laws,  have  used  that 
power  to  promote,  by  every  practical  means,  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  landed  property.  The  object  of  each  of  these  duties  is 
to  keep  up  the  rent  of  land,  by  preventing  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  from  being  lowered  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
produce.  In  whatever  degree  the  duties  effect  this,  they  injure 
those  who  live  by  industry ;  because  the  higher  price  that  is  thus 
maintained,  is  paid  either  out  of  the  wages  of  labour  or  the  pro- 
fit of  capital ;  and  they  benefit  only  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
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tithes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  justice 
than  this  scheme  of  legislation — a  scheme  for  the  advantage  of 
comparatively  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
industry  and  wealth,  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  all 
sound  principles.  Some  reform  is  clearly  wanted.  The  public 
interest  imperatively  requires,  that  every  nation  should  have  li- 
berty to  send  us  every  kind  of  food  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

After  deducting  from  the  1150  duties  in  the  schedule,  the  duties 

for  giving  protection,  there  remain  but  a  comparatively  small 

"number  that  have  been  laid  on  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  alone ; 

^nd  the  greater  number  of  these  remaining  duties  consist  of  duties 

.  ^on  raw  materials — such  as  organzine  silk,  cotton,  wool,  ashes, 

dyewood,  drugs,  furs,  gums,  bark,  hides,  skins,  oils,  lamp-black, 

&c.     The  authors  of  the  schedule,  in  selecting  raw  materials 

for  duties,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  laying  on  protecting 

duties  to  exclude  foreign  productions,  were  guilty  of  the  most 

extraordinary  inconsistency ;  for  as  the  effect  of  these  duties  on 

raw  materials  was- to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  our 

manufactures,  a  direct  advantage  was  given  by  them  to  all  foreign 

/  manufacturers  in  foreign  markets ;  and  the  avowed  objects  of  the 

^  protecting  duties  were,  in  this  way,  obviously  counteracted. 

As  to  the  silk  manufacture,  which  has  always  been  the  most 
favoured  by  protection,  this  is  greatly  injured  by  the  duty  of 
3s.  6d.  a  lb.  on  organzine  silk.  The  price  of  silk  goods  is  en- 
hanced by  it,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of  them  dimi- 
nished ;  and  also  the  extent  and  prosperity  of  their  manufacture. 
The  leather  and  glove  trades  suffer  in  like  manner,  by  the  duties 
on  hides  and  skins.  The  duty  on  olive  oil  has  a  most  injurious 
effect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  ingredient  in  many  dyes,  by  the 
cheap  use  and  brilliancy  of  which  France  has  advantages  over 
us  ;*  and  soap  made  by  our  manufacturers  with  olive  oil,  subject 
to  the  existing  duty,  cannot  compete  with  soap  made  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  whence  it  is  that  the  foreign  markets  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  France  with  soap.  The  duty  on  foreign  iron  has  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  injuring  our  own  manufacturers.  Mr 
J.  Walker,  an  iron  manufacturer,  in  his  evidence,  says,  that  it  has 
a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  iron  trade,  with  reference  to  com- 
petition with  other  countries  :  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  iron 
manufactures  that  requires  foreign  iron  ;  therefore  we  import  the 
foreign  iron,  and  pay  an  extra  price  for  it,  because  of  the  protec- 
tive duty ;  and  yet  the  manufacturer  has  to  send  his  goods  to  a 
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neutral  idarket^  and  to  sell  them  at  the  same  price  as  the  foreigp- 
er,  who  has  no  protective  duty  to  pay  !  Mr  McGregor,  in  Iris 
new  table  of  customs'  duties,  proposes  to  lay  a  duty  of  2^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dye-woods ;  upon  which  he  recommends  a  duty  to  be  kept 
of  d  per  cent,  (1058.)  But  these  rates  of  duty  are  objection-  ' 
able  as  being  too  high.  Mr  McGregor  intends  the  2^  per  cent  to 
be  only  a  duty  to  ascertain  the  quantity  on  the  registered  impor^ 
tation,  or  as  a  droit  de  balance  ;  but  5s.  per  cent  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  duties  for  reranue  alone,  it  may  be  ob« 
senred,  thai  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  much  too  high ;  and  con- 
sequently hare  the  effect  of  making   the  amount  of  revenue   / 
derived  from  them  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  For  instance, 
the  duty  on  tobacco  of  ds  a  lb.,  leads  to  an  enormous  extent  of   " 
smuggling ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  of  the  best  information 
on  these  matters,  a  duty  of  Is.  a  lb.  would  produce  more  revenue. 
Again,  if  the  duty  on  French  wines  were  lowered,  so  that  the   - 
light  sorts  could  be  bought  for  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  a  bottle,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  much  more  revenue  would  be  received  than  at 
present.    Though  the  duties  on  currants  and  raisins  were  reduced    -- 
a  few  years  ago,  the  revenue  from  them  has  not  much  increased, 
because  they  were  not  reduced  sufficiently:  they  ought  to  be 
still  further  reduced ;  and  also  the  duties  on  pepper,  and  many   — 
other  articles  of  a  similar  kind.     Of  all  these  articles,  the  con^ 
sumption  has  not  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  it  ought 
to  have  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  population; 
and  this  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  high  prices  occasioned 
by  the  duties  limiting  the  use  of  them. 

The  explanations  we  shall  give  of  the  effects  of  departing  from 
sound  principles,  in  selecting  and  fixing  the  rates  of  customs' 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  will  show  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  object.  Had  a  wiser  course  been  taken,  moderate  duties  on 
luxuries  alone,  would  have  produced  more  revenue  thail  is  now 
obtained  by  our  present  multifarious  and  ruinous  customs'  sche- 
dule. 

As  the  fate  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  British  empire  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  course  the 
legislature  shall  take  in  regard  to  ^he  policy  of  excluding  foreign 
productions,  we  shall  now  endeavour,  by  reference  to  the  evi* 
denee  given  before  the  Committee,  to  trace  the  various  practical 
consequences  of  that  jpolicy. 

I    As  every  customs'  duty  adds  to  the  pi-ice  of  the  article  Oli 
Which  it  is  levied,  and,  as  the  consumption  of  every  such  article 
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depends  on  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought,  it  ia  obnoui 
that  the  effect  of  every  protecting  duty,  that  is  so  high  as  to  be 
an  efficient  protection,  is  to  diminish  consumption,  and  conse^ 
quently  to  diminish  the  revenue^  Take,  for  example,  the  duty 
on  sugar.  The  duty  on  sugar  produced  in  our  colonies  is  24s. 
per  cwt* ;  but  the  protecting  duty  on  foreign  sugar  is  6ds.  per 
owt.  This  protecting  duty  has  been  an  efficient  one;  for  it 
has  completely  excluded  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  for 
home  consumption,  except  a  very  small  quantity  imported 
this  year,  and  given  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  our  sugar  colonies.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
monopoly,  in  consequence  of  the  supply  being  insufficient  (or 
the  demand,  is  so  high  a  price,  that  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  much  less  than  it  would  be,  if  no  such 
monopoly  existed.  *  The  loaf  sugar,'  says  Mr  Lechford  in  his  evi- 
dence, ^  that  I  used  to  buy  at  72s.,  I  am  now  paying  1 1 4s.  for ;  the 

*  moist  sugar  for  which  I  used  to  pay  d2s.  I  am  now  paying  84s. 

*  and  86s.  for,  and  we  are  informed  the  price  will  be  still  higher, 
^  (2804.)    In  1820,  the  quantity  of  sugar  admitted  for  home  con« 

*  sumption  into  Great  Britain  was  4,046,686  cwt.,  and  in  1839, 

*  no  more  than  3,954,385  cwt.,  although  the  population  of  1820, 

*  of  14,390,000,  had  increased  in  1839  to  18,524,036.*    The  con- 

*  sumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  three  quarters 

*  of  an  ounce  per  head  per  day ;  but  at  Vienna  and  Paris  the 

*  consumption  is  one  ounce  and  a  half  per  head  per  day.f     This 

*  small  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  alto-» 

*  gether  the  consequence  of  the  high  price  occasioned  by  the 

*  monopoly,  and  the  consequence  of  this  small  consumption  is  a 

*  very  great  loss  of  revenue.' 

Mr  McGregor,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  protecting  duties  on  the 
revenue  from  sugar,  states,  that  the  facts  regarding  its  con-* 
sumption  in  those  countries  where  it  is  cheap,  prove,  that  if 
foreign  sugar  was  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom  under 
a  reduced  protecting  duty,  the  consumption  would  be  so  much 
increased,  that  an  additional  revenue  of  L.3,000,000  would 
be  obtained.:):  In  the  quarter  ending  6th  Nov.  1840,  the  re- 
venue on  this  article  sustained  a  deficiency  of  L.  193,000.  Mr 
Warner  says,  *  I  should  think,  to  make  sugar  an  article  of  very 
^  general  consumption,  the  price  should  be  from  508.  to  60s.  per 

*  cwt.,  that  would  be  from  5d.  to  6d.  a  lb.     I  think  the  con- 
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*  stimption  would  go  on  to  almost  any  extent  with  those  prices.*  * 
When  the  protecting  duty  was  first  established,  there  was 
abundance  of  fertile  land  in  the  sugar  colonies ;  the  planters 
could  obtain  as  much  labour  as  they  wanted  by  importing  slaves; 
and  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-tnird  of  what  it  amounts  to  now.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  protecting  duty  did  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  a  8uf« 
ficient  quantity  of  sugar.  But  now,  that  a  great  extent  of  the  fertile 
lands  are  exhausted,  that  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  have  been 
abolished,  and  that  the  population  is  increased  to  twenty-five 
millions,  the  colonies  can  no  longer  supply  a  sufficient  quantity ; 
and  therefore,  with  this  change  of  circumstances,  it  has  become 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  change  its  policy,  and  to  allow 
foreign  sugar  to  be  imported. 

The  protecting  duty  on  coffee  has  a  similar  effect  to  that  on 
sugar,  in  diminishing  the  revenue.  The  duty  on  coffee  of  the 
British  Colonies  is  6d.  a  lb.;  on  that  of  foreign  possessions^ 
Is.  3d. ;  but  if  imported  from  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  the  duty  is  9d.  a  lb.  The  effect  of  the  high 
duty  on  foreign  coffee,  is  .to  limit  the  consumption  of  coffee  very 
much  within  the  bounds  to  which  it  otherwise  would  go ;  and  to 
raise  the  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  eighty  per  cent  highef 
than  it  is  in  any  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  f  The  general 
result  of  this  is  a  large  loss  of  revenue.  Mr  Porter  states,  that 
the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  25,000,000 
lbs. ;  that  it  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  several  years  past ; 
because  the  consumption  of  the  country  has  overtaken  the  sup- 

{>ly  from  our  own  colonies,  of  coffee  which  is  admissible  at  thd 
ow  rate  of  duty ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  a 
larger  supply  were  procurable  at  the  low  rate  of  duty,  the  pro- 

Srress  of  consumption  would  go  on.  He  further  says,  that 
le  has  no  doubt  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee  might  be  in- 
creased by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  duties  on  it.  t  Mr 
M'Gregor  says,  that  if  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee  was  lowered  to 
lOd.,  and  that  on  the  produce  of  our  colonies  to  5d.,  there 
would  be  so  great  an  increase  of  consumption,  that  the  revenue 
from  coffee  would  amount  to  L.250,000  a-year  more  than  it 
amounts  to  now.§  But  the  duties  proposed  by  Mr  M'Gregor 
are  too  high :  the  duty  on  coffee  from  our  own  colonies  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  4d.  a  lb.,  and  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  6d. ;  and  with  these  duties  there  can 
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be  no  doubt — taking  into  consideration  the  universal  disposition 
to  use  coflFee  which  has  lately  sprung  into  existence — that  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  fully  half  a  million  a-year.  A  prac- 
tice has  of  late  been  introduced  of  sending  coffee  from  foreign 
ports  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  that,  by  being  imported 
from  a  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  it  might  be  liable  only  to  a  duty  of  9d.  a  lb.  Between 
the  26th  April  1838,  and  24th  March  1840,  21,000,000  lbs. 
have  been  imported  in  this  way  at  94-  a  Ib^  What  has  been  said 
regarding  the  colonies  not  being  able  to  supply  the  United  King- 
dom with  sugar,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  coffee ;  and 
a  similar  remedy  ought  to  be  applied — namely,  the  admission  of 
foreign  coffee. 

The  duties  on  timber  form  another  instance  of  sacrificing 
revenue  to  the  protective  policy.  These  duties  are  5s.  a  load 
on  hard  wood,  10s.  a  load  on  pine  and  fir  comingfrom  our  colonies, 
and  L.2,  15s.  a  load  on  foreign  timber.    Mr  J.  D.  Hume  says, 

*  I  conceive  that  you  might  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  varying 

*  the  duties,  keep  the  price  of  timber  at  what  it  now  is,  and  get 

*  a  good  million  a-year  more  in  the  way  of  revenue,'  (1440.) 
Mr  McGregor  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  on  all  timber  from  our 
colonies,  except  oak,  elm,  cedar,  juniper,  and  woods  required  for 
shipbuilding,  to  15s.  a  load;  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
timber  to  L.l,  10s.  a  load  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  with  these 
duties,  the  revenue  now  derived  from  timber  would  be  increased 
from  L.1,603,194,  to  L.2,500,000  a-year,  (924—925.)  With  re- 
gard  to  the  colonies,  it  is  now  well  understood  that  this  protect- 
ing duty  is  of  no  advantage  to  them  :  the  only  persons  who  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  it  are  a  certain  class  of  shipowners,  who 
employ  old  rotten  ships  in  carrying  timber,  which  must  otherwise 
be  broken  up.* 

The  protecting  duties  on  com  are  so  arranged  that  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thrown  away,  if  protection  must  be  given,  of  obtaining 
a  considerable  amount  of  revenue ;  for  if,,  instead  of  the  present 
graduated  scale  of  duties,  (which  are  prohibiting  duties  till  the 
prices  become  very  high,)  a  moderate  fixed  duty  was  imposed,  a 
revenue,  one  year  with  another  of  at  least  a  milKon,  would  be 
received. 

The  protecting  duties  on  silk  manufactures,  by  being  so  high, 
lead  to  a  great  extent  of  smuggling ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear 
that  a  great  amount  of  revenue  is  lost  by  them ;  for  if  they 
were  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  premium  of  insurance 
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against  loss  by  smuggling,  depriving  thereby  the  smuggler  of  the 
means  of  making  any  profit  by  his  trade,  all  tne  silk  goods  that 
now  get  into  consumption  by  smuggling  would  pay  duty.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  the  other  high  protecting  duties.  In  every  case 
revenue  is  lost ;  and  therefore  the  aggregate  loss  occasioned  by 
the  system  of  protection,  is  obviously  immense.  According  to 
An  estimate  which  Mr  M'Gregor  has  made  of  this  loss,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  schedule  of  customs'  duties  was  altered  in 
the  way  he  has  proposed,  in  place  of  L.22,962,610,  which 
they  last  year  yielded,  they  would  at  least  yield  L.28,550,000, 
or  an  increase  of  L.5,587,390,  (1061.)  Mr'  i.  D.  Hume's  evi- 
dence affords  a  corroboration  of  this  opinion.     He  says,  *  I  have 

*  no  doubt  that,  if  there  was  no  protecting  duties,  the  revenue 

*  would  flow  in  to  a  very  great  increase.' — '  If,'  says  he,  ^  the 

*  people  were  relieved  from  the  additional  price  which  they  pay 

*  on  the  goods,  on  account  of  their  being  protected,  they  would 

*  be  able,  and  in  effect  would,  in  the  expenditure  of  their  incomes, 

*  pay  a  larger  proportion  to  the  revenue,'  (12 14- 12 1 7.)     The 
estimate  by  Mr  McGregor  would  have  shown  a  much  larger 
increase,  if  it  had  been  made  on  the  principle  of  abolishing  all 
protecting  duties ;  but  it  was  not  so  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  he     . 
distinctly  proposes  to  continue  high  protecting  duties  on  sugar,    / 
coffee,  and  timber ;  and  a  protecting  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on   V 
the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp, 
(1062.) 

A  complete  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  protecting  duties  di- 
minish revenue,  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  customs'  revenue 
of  France.  There,  the  policy  of  protection  has  been  enforced 
since  1667,  with  the  utmost  strictness.  The  result  of  this 
system,  as  to  the  customs'  revenue,  is  shown  in  the  Report  of 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Dr  Bowring  on  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  for  it  appears  that  France, 
with  a  population  of  thirty- five  millions,  had,  when  this  Report 
was  made  in  1832,  a  customs*  revenue  of  only  three  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  ♦ 

Another  striking  effect  of  protection  on  revenue,  is  its  opera- 
tion in  diminishing  the  means  of  the  public  to  pay  taxes,  by  the 
increase  of  the  prices  of  all  those  articles  which  are  subject  to  the 

{protecting  duties.  This  increase  of  prices  operates  as  a  heavy 
oad  of  indirect  taxation,  and  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public  many  millions  a-year,  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
commodities  subject  to  the  legitimate  taxes.     Mr  J.  D.  Hume 


♦  Evidence  of  Dr  Bowring,  (702.) 
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says,  *  I  have  always  considered  that  the  increase  of  price  in 
'  consequence  of  protection  amounts  to  a.  tax.  If  I  am  made 
to  pay  Is.  6d.  for  an  article,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  law, 
I  could  buy  for  Is.,  I  consider  the  6d,  a  tax ;  and  I  pay  it  with 
regret,  because  it  does  not  go  to  the  revenue  of  the  country/ 
Every  protection  of  a  commodity  operates  as.  a  tax  on  the  com- 
munity at  large.' — *  I  conceive  the  actual  money  paid  for  the 
protecting  system,  and  the  evil  effect  produced,  would  be  more 
than  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,'  ^1130-1231.)  Dr 
Bowring  says,  *  If,  by  a  protecting  duty  on  a  foreign  article,  you 
raise  the  price  of  the  home-produced  article,  you  thus  levy  on 
the  consumers  the  whole  amount  of  the  difference,  in  the  shape 
of  indirect  taxation,  which  does  not  go  to  the  Treasury,'  (872.) 
Mr  M'Gregor  says,  ^  I  consider  that  the  taxation  imposed  upon 
the  country  by  the  duties  on  corn,  provisions,  and  ner  protecr 
tions,  is  far  greater  than  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  to  the 
Treasury,'  (1014.) 
Such  a  state  of  things  having  been  suffered  to  grow  up  to  itg 
present  oppressive  extent,  is  to  be  attributed,  as  before  observed^ 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  community  with  respect  to  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  business  of  supplying  their  wants,  and  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  that  anect  prices.  There  is  not  pro^ 
bably  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  is  sufficiently  informed  to 
know  that  a  protecting  duty  raises  price;  and  that  this  addL- 
tional  price  is  a  tax,  as  much  as  that  on  houses  is  one.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  progress  of  the  legislature  in  imposing 

f)rotecting  duties  would  have  been  arretted,  and  the  country  at 
arge  many  millions  a-year  richer  than  it  now  is..  The  fact 
is,  that  those  parties  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  sys-- 
tem  of  protecting  duties — namely,  landowners.  West  India  plan- 
ters, silk  and  a  few  other  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  ship? 
owners — have  succeeded  in  making  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
believe,  that  in  paying  some  forty  or  fifty  millions  a-year  for  the 
commodities  they  have  consumed,  more  than  they  need  have  paid, 
they  have  been  all  the  while  contributing  to  their  own  good,  and 
to  the  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation ! 

We  shall  now  produce  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
remarks ;  and  we  trust  that  the  information  which  will  thus  be 
conveyed  to  the  public,  will  have  due  effect  in  rousing  it  from 
its  ignorance  and  awakening  its  exertions. 

*  Sugar. — Mr  McGregor — The  consumer  pays,  at  the  pren 

*  sent  moment,  50  per  cent  more  than  he  would  pay,  if  it  was  not 

*  for  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar  market,  (636.)  Dr  Boioring^^ 
^  The  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  official 
'  returns,  is  about  17  lbs.  per  annum  per  individual :  upon  that 
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^  if  the  additional  price  paid  be  2d.  a  pound,  which  is  a  very  low 

*  estimate,  that  is  a  taxation  of  L.3,500,000 ;  growing  out  of  the 

*  protection  which  colonial  sugar  has  in  preference  to  the  sugar  of 

*  other  countries,  (692.)     Mr  Porter — The  difference  between 

*  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  and  our  colonial  sugar,  without  duty, 

*  is  about  40s.  or  4  Is.  per  cent ;  41s.  would  be  a  difference  of  4d. 

*  a  lb.,  ('2651 .)  But  4a.  a  pound  is  double  what  Dr  Bowring  has 

*  taken  it  at  in  his  estimate ;  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr  Por- 

*  ter's  statement,  the  taxation  growing  out  of  the  protection  of 
•colonial  sugar  ought  to  be  set  down  at  L.7,000,000  a-year. 
^  Coffee. — Mr  McGregor — The  difference  in  the  price  of  coffee, 

*  in  the  states  of  Europe  as  compared  with  England,  is  80  per 

*  cent  higher  in  England,  (914.)     Mr  Lechford — The  price  of 

*  coffee  has  of  late  increased  35  per  cent.     Since  I  first  com- 

*  menced  business,  for  the  coffees  that  I  bought  for  48s.  in  bond 

*  per  cwt.,  I  now  pay  from  110s.  to  I20s.,  (5794.)     The  con- 

*  sumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  25,000,000  lbs., 

*  and  taking  the  increased  price,  in  consequence  of  the  protecting 

*  duty,  at  6d.  a  pound,  this  would  make  the  additional  price  paid 

*  in  the  way  of  taxation,  growing  out  of  protection,  L.625,000. 

*  Corn. — DrB<ywring — According  to  the  admitted  fact,  that  the 

*  consumption  of  corn  in  this  country,  of  all  descriptions,  is  45 

*  million  quarters,  the  lowest  rate  of  additional  price  that  can  be 

*  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn,  is  5s.  a 

*  quarter ;  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  corn-laws  impose 

*  an  indirect  tax  of  L.  11,000,000  on  the  community,   (697.) 

*  Meat. — Dr  Botvring — 1  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable 

*  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  in- 

*  hibition  of  the  import  of  butchers'  meat.     I  have  grounded  it 

*  on  the  only  country  where  I  have  got  any  thing  approximating 

*  as  to  consumption.     Prussia  consumes  485,000,000   lbs.   of 

*  butchers*  meat,  with  a  population  of  about  14,000,000.    I  esti- 

*  mate  that  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  in  this  country, 

*  cannot  be  less  than  50  lbs.  per  head  per  annum ;  it  has  been 

*  frequently   estimated  at  double.     Now  this,  on   25^000,000 

*  of  consumers  makes  a  consumption  of  1,250,000,000  lbs.  per 

*  annum.  If  the  prohibition  of  foreign  cattle  and  foreign  butchers' 

*  meat  only  raised  the  price  here  one  penny  a  pound,  it  will  be 

*  found  that  there  is  an  indirect  taxation  of  more  than  L.5,000,000 
«  sterling  levied  upon  the  community.     If  the  added  value  is  2d. 

*  a  pound,  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  is  nearer  the  truth,  it 
«  will  be  then  seen,  that  L.  10,000,000  are  taken  from  the  com- 

*  munity  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  meat ;  alid 

*  if  that  should  appear  correct  which  many  statisticians  have 

*  considered  as  the  average  of  consumption  in  this   country, 
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*  VIZ.  100  lbs.  per  annum,  that  is  about  a  third  of  a  pound  per  day 

*  per  individual ; — if  the  consumption  be  as  great  as  that,  then  a 

*  sum  of  L.20,000,000  sterling  is  levied  annually,  upon  the  con- 
'  sumer,  upon^that  article  alone.  In  Prussia,  on  the  average,  the 

*  price  of  butchers'  meat  is  from  3^d.  to  4^,  a  pound,  (692,693.) 

*  Timber. — If  the  statement  already  given  of  Mr  J.  D.  Hume 

*  is  correct,  that  an  additional  revenue  of  one  million  a-year  might 

*  be  obtained  by  a  proper  settlement  of  the  duties  on  timber,  it 
^  follows,  that  the  public  are  paying  at  least  one  million  a-year 

*  more  for  timber  than  they  ought  to  pay.' 

By  tracing  the  effect  of  each  protecting  duty  in  the  same  way, 
it  would  be  found  that,  in  every  instance,  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  indirect  taxation  is  generated,  of  no  avail  to  the  Treasury ;  and 
of  very  little  utility  to  those  parties  who  believe  that  they  de- 
rive some  benefit  from  these  duties.  Not  less  than  a  fourth 
part  of  every  man's  expenditure,  on  those  articles  that  are  pro- 
tected, is  paid  to  uphold  this  system ;  while  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  as  has  been  shown,  suffers  a  loss  of  nearly  L.GjOOOjOOO 
a-year.  If  the  protecting  duties  were  remodelled — though  on  the 
principle  of  not  exposing  any  vested  interest  to  too  sudden  a 
change  or  to  any  ultimate  loss — and  if  the  whole  of  the  other 
customs*  duties  were  revised,  the  public  would  be  relieved  from 
forty  or  fifty  millions  of  indirect  taxation ;  and  the  revenue  would 
be  increased  to  such  an  amount,  that  all  the  most  obnoxious 
and  mischievous  of  the  Excise  duties  might  either  be  repealed 
or  greatly  modified. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  very  clearly  points  out  the  practicability  of 
new-modelling  each  branch  of  the  protecting  duties,  in  such  a 
way  as  will  prevent  any  injury,  either  immediate  or  ultimate,  to 
any  private  interests ;  and  we  shall  now  refer  to  those  parts  of  it 
which  contain  recommendations  for  new  rates  of  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  protecting  duties  on  colonial  productions, 
we  have  shown  what  tne  effects  of  these  are  on  the  revenue  and . 
on  prices ;  viz.  that  the  loss  of  revenue  in  consequence  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  sugar,  coffee,  and  timber,  is  four  millions  and 
a-half  a-year ;  and  that  the  indirect  taxation  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  these  duties,  takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
some  eight  or  ten  millions  sterling.     As  there  are  eighty-four 

{)rotecting  duties  on  as  many  colonial  articles,  and  as  each  duty 
eads  to  a  loss  of  revenue  and  indirect  taxation,  the  aggregate 
sum  of  evil  arising  from  the  system  must  be  enormous. 

As  to  the  protecting  duty  on  sugar,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  it  has  come  practically  into  operation  in  favour  of  the  sugar 
colonies  only  within  a  few  years ;  for  until  of  late,  the  supply 
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of  colonial  sugar  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  regular  export 
of  it  to  the  Continent,  where  it  was  sold  in  fair  competitiod 
^ith  foreign  sugar.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  high  duty  on  foreign  sugar  ^id  not  formerly 
much  contribute  to  add  to  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  the  price  here  being  regulated  by  tiie  price  which  the' 
exported  sugar  brought  in  the  foreign  market.  If,  therefore, 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  now  reduced,  so  as  to  allow 
foreign  sugar  to  come  into  competition  in  our  own  market  on 
equal  terms  with  our  colonies,  the  owners  of  sugar  estates  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  But  the  recommendation  in  Mr 
McGregor's  evidence  is,  not  to  equalize  the  duties,  but  to  con- 
tinue a  protecting  duty  of  8s.  per  cwt. ;  and  therefore,  if  any  op- 
gosition  is  raised  against  sucn  a  charge,  it  ought  not  to  be 
stened  to.  Mr  J.  D.  Hume  says,  that  when  the  time  comes  that 
our  colonies  cannot  supply  this  country  in  a  fair  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  fair  expectations  of  the  country,  with  articles  of  so 
much  importance,  (as  sugar  and  coffee,)  then,  the  government 
and  the  public  must  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  distinction 
hereafter  to  be  settled  between  the  duties  on  our  colonial,  and  on 
foreign  sugar  and  coffee,  (1414.)  This  time  has  arrived,  and  the 
legislature  ought  to  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  in  order  to  do 
|ustice  to  the  public. 

Mr  McGregor  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar  from  633.  to  32s.,  and  to  keep  the  duty  on  our  colonial 
sugar  at  24s. ;  thus  giving  our  colonies  a  protecting  duty  of  8s. 
per  cwt.  But  this  would  make  the  duties  too  high ;  because, 
faking  the  ptice  of  foreign  Sugar  at  42s.  per  cwt.,  and  add- 
ing 32s.  for  duty,  the  price  in  our  market  would  be  74s.,  which 
WU  make  the  price  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  7|d., — a  price 
too  high  for  the  poorer  classes ;  and  consequently  a  price  that 
will  prevent  the  consumptionof  sugar  from  being  very  much  in- 
creased. A  better  arrangement,  both  in  regard  to  revenue  and 
price,  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty  on  our  colonial  sugar  from 
24s.  to  20s.,  and  to  Aiake  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  24s.  per 
cwt. ;  thus  giving  a  protection  of  4s.  per  cwt.,  or  nea:rly  one  half- 
penny a  pound;  to  our  colonies.  With  these  duties,  taking  the 
price  of  foreign  sugar  at  from  40s.  to  42s.,  and  adding  the  duty 
of  24s.,  the  price  in  our  market  would  be  from  64s.  to  66s.,  which 
would  make  the  price  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  from  6d.  to  7d. 
instead  of  9d.,  which  it  now  is.  Such  a  reduction  in  price  would, 
as  Mr  Warner  says,  *  produce  a  consumption  that  would  go  to 
*  jmy  extent  at  this  moment,'  (1935.) 

The  new  taste  which  has  of  late  grown  up  among  the  middle 
apd  lower  orders  for  drinking  c6ffee  instead  of  beer  and  spiHis, 
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renders  it  ex(;remeljr  desirable  to  make  good  the  imooieiise  ^efij- 
eiehcy  in  the  proper  supply  of  coffee  by  our  colonies.  The  exa- 
mination of  five  keepers  of  the  modern  coifee-houses  or  shops, 
by  the  Committee,  gives  a  very  curious  and  interesting  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  habit  of  coffee-drinking.  It  appears  that 
there  were  not  above  ten  or  twelve  of  these  coffee-shops  in  ton- 
don,  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  that  now  there  are  1800;  that 
they  increase  at  tne  rate  of  100  a-year ;  that  the  price  per  cup  of 
coffee  is  from  Id.  to  3d. ;  and  that  one  of  the  keepers,  who  charges 
I  ^d.  a  cup,  has  from  1500  to  1800  persons  daily  at  his  house.  The 
consumption  of  coffee  by  the  labouring  classes  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Lech  ford : — *  Does  a  man 
come  and  obtain  his  breakfast  ?— Yes  ;  he  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing at  four  o'clock,  and  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  thin  slice  of  bread, 
and  butter,  and  for  that  he  pays  l|d. ;  and  then  again  at  eight, 
for  his  breakfast,  he  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  penny  loaf,  and  a 
pennyworth  of  butter,  which  is  3d. ;  and  at  dinner-time,  instead 
of  ffoing:  to  a  public-bouse,  at  one  o'clock, he  comes  in  aerain, 
and  has^his  co^ee  and  his  bread,  and  brings  his  own  meat.  I 
do  not  cook  for  any  one,  (2783.)  Would  a  reduction  in  the  du- 
ties on  coffee  and  sugar  be  a  great  and  important  advantage  to 
the  classes  of  society  that  resort  to  your  house  ? — Most  mate- 
rial, (2801.)  And  that  tooin  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  their  pecuniary  means  ? — Most  decidedly,  (2802.) 
Then  those  societies  which  formerly  met  in  public-houses,  are 
now  gradually  resorting  to  coffee-houses  ? — They  are,  particu- 
larly at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  I  believe  that  not  one-third 
of  my  customers  ever  go  into  a  public-house  at  all.  We  have 
an  immense  trade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  should  wish  to 
state,  that  latterly  the  coffee-houses  have  been  compelled  to  sell 
meat — ready-cooked  meat ;  people  were  so  desirous  of  having 
their  meals  in  houses  of  that  description,  that  they  have  come 
and  had  their  dinner  there,  as  well  as  their  tea  and  breakfast. 
We  often  have  a  hundred  people  dining  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  off  cold  ham,  and  meat,  and  coffee,'  (2818.)  These 
witnesses  complain  bitterly  of  the  pressure  of  the  present  high 
prices  of  coffee  and  sugar  on  their  trade  ;  and  say  that,  if  they 
continue,  they  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  coffee ; 
and  thus  take  a  step  which  will  have  a  very  bad  effect  in  check- 
ing the  habit  of  drinking  coffee  in  preference  to  beer  and  spirits. 
They  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  duties  were  lowered,  the 
consumption  of  coffee  would  soon  be  five  times  greater  than 
it  now  is ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  extravagant  anticipation  ia 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  Ireland  coffee  is  now  sold,  in  place 
of  whisky,  in   the  public-bouses  in  the  districts  under  Father 
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Mathew's  influence.  The  duty  on  our  colonial  coffee  is  6d.  a 
pound;  but  this  is^much  too  high,  being  at  least  100  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  coffee.  It  ought  to  be  reduced  to  4d. ;  and 
as  2d  a, lb.  would  be  an  ample  protection  to  our  colonies,  the 
duty  on  foreign  coffee  ought  to  be  lowered  from  15d.  to  6d.  With 
a  reduction  of  duty  to  this  extent,  instead  of  a  consumption  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  a-year,  it  would  soon  reach  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  millions,  and  the  revenue  would  be  very  much 
increased. 

The  legislature  should  the  less  hesitate  in  admitting  foreign 
sugar  and  coffee  into  consumption,  because  it  has  it  in  its  power 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  laws  that  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies,  as  would  confer  on  them  a  full  compensation  for  any 
inconvenience  which  they  might  suffer,  from  competition  with 
foreign  sugar  and  coffee.  These  laws  form  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  original  colonial  monopoly.  The  mother  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  binding  herself  to  give  a  preference  to  the  produc- 
tions of  her  colonies,  secured  by  these  laws  the  market  of  the 
colonies  for  her  own,  by  excluding  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions.  These  laws  have  in  some  degree  been  modi- 
fied ;  but,  as  they  now  exist,  the  colonies  are  prevented  from 
-  employing  foreign  shipping ;  from  sending  their  productions 
[  direct  to  foreign  markets ;  and  all  foreign  productions  are  sub- 
!  ject  to  customs'  duties  so  high  ad  to  be  nearly  prohibitory.  These 
^  duties  are  called  imperial  duties,  and  are  collected,  not  by  the  co- 
lonial governments,  but  by  custom-house  officers  appointed  by 
the  crown.  Their  salaries  amount  to  L.68,000  a-year,  while 
the  revenue  received  amounts  to  only  L.75,000 ;  which  shows 
a  cost  of  collection  of  nearly  100  per  cent.*  The  duty  on  flour 
is  5s.  a  barrel ;  on  beef  and  pork,  8s.  a  barrel;  on  shingles,  14s. 
per  1000 ;  on  staves,  ISs.  per  1000  ;  on  hoops,  58.  3d.  per  1000 : 
fish  is  prohibited. 

These  restrictions  on  articles  of  food,  foreign  wood,  foreign 
manufactures,  and  foreign  shipping,  have  always  been  considered 
by  the  colonies  as  interfering,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  with  their 
prosperity.  They  have  been  described  as  defeating  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  United 
Kingdom  with  sugar  and  coffee ;  and  some  of  the  best  informed 

Eersons,  connected  with  the  colonies,  have  even  proposed  in  Par- 
ament  to  give  up  the  monopoly,  provided  the  trade  between  the 
colonies  and  foreign  countries  was  opened.f    Mr  McGregor  says, 
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respecting  these  restrictions — *  I  am  confident  that  not  only 

*  would  they  (the  colonies)  be  in  favour  of  their  being  with- 

*  drawn,  but  they  would  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons 

*  we  could  extend  to  them.     As  far  back  as  1834,  the  people  of 

*  the  Canadas  expressed  the  opinion  to  me ,  distinctly — "  Re- 

*  move  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and  you  may  legis- 

*  late  as  you  think  wise  and  fit  in  regard  to  the  timber  duties,'* ' 
(991.) 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  food 
and  timber,  which  the  planters  are  under  the  necessity  of  import- 
ing for  cultivating  their  estates,  and  making  sugar  and  rum  ;  and 
this  advance  in  prices,  by  adding  very  considerably  to  the  cost 
of  production,  increases  the  prices  of  sugar  and  coffee  to  the 
British  consumer.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  and  coffee — and  to  place  the  sugar 
colonies  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  successful  com- 
petition with  foreign  sugar,  under  the  change  of  duties  which 
has  been  proposed — all  these  restrictions  should  be  removed, 
and  the  colonies  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  perfectly  free  trade ; 
and  further,  in  order  to  give  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  the 
colonies,  both  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  all  their 
productionsof  every  kind,  except  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  and  timber, 
should  be  admitted,  duty-free,  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
all  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  admitted,  duty- 
free, into  those  colonies,  so  as  to  place  them,  as  to  trade,  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  footing  with  Ireland. 

The  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  are  of  no  use  to  i 
the  parties  they  were  originally  intended  to  benefit.    With  a  free  ^^   y 
trade,  our  manufactures  would  be  preferred  by  the  colonies,  be-  ^ 
cause  they  are  the  cheapest.     The  Scotch  fisheries,  and  the  Irish 
provisions,  have  abundance  of  markets  without  looking  to  that  of 
the  colonies.     No  English  flour,  shingles,  staves,  nor  hoops,  are 
sent  to  the  colonies  ;  and  the  shipping  interest  would  have  more 
freights  with  a  free  colonial  trade  than  it  now  has.*    On.  this 
subject  Mr  M'Gregor  says — *  With  respect  to  the  West  Indies, 

*  the  protection  should  be  very  small,  provided  you  allowed  them 

*  to  get  their  supplies  without  imposing  any  duties  on  those  sup- 

*  plies ;  and  if  you  allowed  them  to  get  labour  where  they  could 

*  get  it  cheapest,'  (655.) — ^  I  would  remove  all  British  custom- 

*  houses  from  the  colonies,'    (930.)     Mr  Hume  says,    ^  I  am 

*  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  our  colonies  would  be  able  to  com- 

*  pete  with  the  world,  and  to  become  exceedingly  prosperous,  if 
^  they  had  free  trade  offered  them;  and  having  granted  that  boon 

*  to  them,  I  think  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  support  them 

*  by  any  protection,'  (1411.) 
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There  is  another  description  of  protection  that  is  given  to  the 
sugar  colonies  tliat  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is— the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  discriminating  duties  on  the  productions  of 
the  East  Indies.  This  is  a  most  mischievous  and  most  unjustifiable 
policy  with  reference  to  any  thing  like  sound  principles  of  legis- 
lation. Some  steps  have,  of  late  years,  been  taken  towards  mo- 
difying it,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  sugar  and  coffee  produced 
in  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  nothing  will 
do,  short  of  equalizing  the  duties  on  tne  productions  of  the 
countries  in  the  East  Indies  that  are  subject  to  British  control. 
This  topic  is  so  fully  treated  in  our  article,  in  this  Number, 
on  the  Commerce  ot  India,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  it. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  protecting  duties  on  colonial 
productions,  we  shall  next  consider  those  on  manufactures.  There 
are  two  striking  facts  connected  with  them,  in  the  highest  degree 
deserving  of  attention  ;  the  first,  that  the  most  flourishing  manu- 
facture we  have — namelv,  the  cotton  manufacture — was  never 
Erotected  by  any  legislative  measure,  but  persecuted  in  its  origin,  / 
y  levying  taxes  on  cotton  goods,  to  favour  the  woollen  trade ;  * 
the  second,  that  our  least  flourishing  manufacture — namely,  that 
of  silk — was,  till  1825,  protected  by  an  absolute  prohibition  to 
import  foreign  silk  goods.  The  history  of  the  silk  manufacture 
exhibits  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  great  practical  legislative  er- 
ror of  attempting  to  establish  manufactures  by  protection ;  for 
iip  to  the  year  1825,  while  it  was  protected  by  every  possible 
means,  it  was  for  ever  subject  to  misfortunes.  What  has  since 
taken  place  should  operate  as  a  strong  encouragement  to  Go- 
vernment, not  to  listen  to  the  clamours  and  forebodings  of 
manufacturers,  after  having  once  determined  to  remove  or  mo- 
dify a  protecting  duty.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  had  at  all 
times,  up  to  that  year,  been  in  the  most  miserable  condition  as 
to  wages,  profits,  machinery,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods,  be- 
gan to  wear  an  entirely  different  appearance  immediately  afker 
the  duties  were  altered  ;  and  has  since  become  a  flourishing 
branch  of  industry.  Mr  Dillon,  who  has  been  for  several  years 
in  the  silk  trade,  says,  the  extension  of  the  trade  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  reduction  of  the  protecting  duties,  (2852.)  It  ha§ 
restored  the  trade  to  a  more  sound  and  healthy  state  than 
it  existed  in  before,  and  has  perhaps  prevented  its  extinction, 
(2841.)  Mr  Hilton,  a  silk  manufacturer,  says,  the  trade  has 
increased  very  considerably  since  1825;  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties  has  been  very  beneficial,  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  manufacture  itself,  (2393.)  TTiere  would  be  nq 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  plain  silk,  {f  the  protectmg;  duty 
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was  taken  off,  (2405.)  Dr  Bowring  says,  since  the  admission  of 
foreign  silks  we  have  been  very  large  exporters  of  silk  goods, 
(2393.)  The  great  extension  6f  the  manufacture  since  1825, 
18  proved  by  the' importation  of  .materials,  as  exhibited  in  the  par- 
liamentary returns.  These  show  that  the  importation  of  raw 
thrown  silk  and  waste,  retained  for  home  consumption,  in  the 
years  from  1833  to  1837,  was  4,056,836  lbs.  per  annum ;  while 
the  importation  of  the  same  articles,  from  1820  to  1825,  was 
2,984,889  lbs.  per  annum.* 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  noticed,  shows  that  we  have 
carried  our  zeal  for  protection  to  a  most  absurd  extent.  AVe 
have  kept  the  statute  book  crowded  with  high  duties,  by  way 
of  protection,  on  branches  that  cannot  by  any' possibility  derive 
protection  from  them  ! — the  reason  being,  tnat  these  manu- 
V  factures  are  made  cheaper  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  they 
can  be  made  iabroad,  and  are  consequently  exported  in  great 
quantities.  The  manufactures  of  wool,  dai^,  hemp,  metals,  and 
a  great  number  of  others,  atie  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  maniifacturers  themselves,  it  would  appear 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  maintain  protecting  duties ;  for,  al- 
though schemes  of  various  extensive  modifications,  and  even  the 
total  repeal  of  these  duties,  have  of  late  years  been  before  the 
public,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  says,  that  *  frequent 
^  statements  are  made  by  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  that  they 

*  requireno  protection,*  (11.;)  that  the  only  parties  who  of  late  have 
required  protection,  are  *  deputations  from  the  silk  manufacturers, 

*  from  the  paper  stainers,  anda,/fe«i;  others^'  (72.)    He  adds,  *  the 

*  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the  Jew  who  ask  for  protecting 
Muties,' (82.) 

Mr  McGregor,  in  framing  his  new  table  of  customs'  duties,  has 
proposed  to  make  the  duty  on  aU  foreign  manufactures  ten  per 
cent  ad  valorem — excepting  only  the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk, 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp ;  and  on  these  he  would  lay 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  od  valorem,  (1062.)  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  considering  the  opportunities 
Mr  McGregor  has  had  of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  his  official  situation 
in  the  department  which  is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  su- 
perintendence and  extension  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
recommendation  of  reducing  all  protecting  duties  to  this  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  except  on  those  just  enumerated,  is  one  that  ought 
to  have  very  great  weight  with  the  legislaturle.  We  feel  quite 
confident  tnat  there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  grounds  for 
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objecting  to  what  Mr  McGregor  has  proposed;  although  no 
doubt,  if  his  plan  were  adopted  by  government,  scarcely  any 
manufacture  would  be  touched  without  giving  rise  to  represen- 
tations similar  to  those  regarding  the  silk  manufacture  in  1825. 
But  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  glass, 
silk,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp  manufactures,  we  cannot  so 
readily  assent  to  Mr  McGregor's  proposal;  for  he  has  advanced 
no  reason  to  show  why  a  higher  duty  than  ten  per  cent  should 
be  laid  on  these  articles. 

As  to  the  glass  manufacture,  the  following  extract  from  his 
evidence  most  convincingly  shows  that  no  protection  is  neces- 
sary : — *  78-  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  duty  on  the  im- 
'  port  should  be  more  than  the  duty  that  is  levied  by  the  excise 
'  on  the  manufactures  of  this  country  ? — The  only  reason  that  I 

*  can  give  is,  that  it  was  a  heavy  duty  imposed  for  protectioD, 

*  and  the  glass  manufacturers  are  among  those  who  protest 
'  against  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  glass ;  still  the  fact  with 
'  regard  to  plate-glass  or  large  looking-glasses  is  this,  that  not- 

*  withstanding  the  high  excise  duty,  large  plated  looking-glasses 
'  are  sold  qujite  as  low,  and  even  lower  in  England  than  in  Paris. 
c  The  duty  is  specially  heavy  upon  all  common  glass  :  the  dif- 

*  ference  is  more  than  100  per  cent  between  the  prices  in  France 

*  and  Germany,  and  in  England.  79.  Then  if  those  looking- 
c  glasses  are  sold  now  as  cheap  in  England  as  ip  France,  what 

*  occasion  is  there  for  any  protecting  duty  beyond  that  which 

*  may  be  equal  to  our  excise  duty  here  ? — None  whatever,  unless 

*  the  sum  which  may  be  levied  is  a  mere  fiscal  duty  upon  infe- 

<  rior  articles ;  such  as  glass  bottles,  common  window  glass,  and 
<•  the  glass  that  is  used  for  hot-houses  for  horticultural  purposes; 
'  the  difference  of  price  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  owing  to 

<  the  excise  duty.     80.  Is  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  glass 

*  imported  into  this  country  ? — No ;  the  duty  is  a  prohibition, 
c  Glass,  being  an  article  of  great  bulk  and  precarious  carriage,  is 

<  totally  shut  out  from  contraband  trade.  81.  Is  it  within  your 
c  knowledge   that   the   materials    for   manufacturing  glass   are 

*  cheaper  abroad  than  they  are  in  England  ? — No,  I  think  not 

*  82.     The  glass  manufacturers  protest  strongly  for  the  conti- 

*  nuance  of  tne  duties  ? — The  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the 

*  very  few  who  ask  for  the  protecting  duties.    83.  Do  you  know 

*  why  they  seek  that  protection ;  is  it  owing  to  the  excise  regu- 

*  lation,  or  owing  to  their  opinion  that  glass  would  be  produced 

*  cheaper  abroad  ? — Most  of  them,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me, 

*  ask  for  protection  from  ignorance  of  the  matter,    84.   The  ma- 

*  terials,  you  say,  are  cheaper  here  ? — I  think,  if  any  thing,  they 

*  are  cheaper  here.' 

How  far  the  silk  manufacture  is  in  a  state  to  require  protcc- 
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tion,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  references  to  the  evi- 
dence:-—Mr  Porter  says,  *  The  French  have  no  natural  advantage 

*  over  us,  (2570 ;)  we  have  the  materials  as  cheap,  some  of  them 

*  cheaper — namely,  the  China  and  Bengal  raw  silk ;  the  manufac- 

*  turers  have  no  ground  for  alarm  on  account  of  a  reduction  of 

*  the  duty ;  the  only  advantage  the  French  have  is,  "  in  the 

*  amount  of  taste  they  display  in  their  patterns;"  and  our  pro- 

*  teetion  of  the  manufacture  is  the  cause  of  this  ;  because  protec- 

*  tion  always  has  the  eflfect  of  setting  people  to  sleep.'  He 
further  says,  that  this  want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  our  manu- 
facturers in  forwaT*ding  improvements  and'inventions,  adds  greatly 
to  the  price  of  silk  goods  made  in  England ;  and  thus  deprives 
our  manufacturers  of  advantages  over  the  French  which  they  ought 
to  have,  (2563.)     Mr  Gibson,  a  manufacturer,  says,  *  I  think  the 

*  opportunities  we  have  had  of  seeing  the  various  manufactures  of 

*  1"  ranee,  (by  being  allowed  to  import  them,)  has  enabled  us  to 

*  make  improvements.     We  have  done  a  great  deal  more  of  their 

*  fancy  figured  silks,  than  we  ever  did  before ;  at  the  same  time 

*  competition  has  very  much  excited  to  exertion,*  (2230.)  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  since  the  alteration  of  the  duty  in  1825,  very 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  our  spinning  ma- 
chinery ;  that  it  is  superior  to  the  machinery  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  that  we  have  this  advantage  over  foreigners,  (2335.) 
Mr  Hilton,  a  manufacturer,  says,  *  if  there  were  no  protecting 

*  duties  on  plain  silk  goods,  I  think  more  would  be  imported,  but 

*  we  should  be  able  to  compete  with  them.     We  have  an  advan- 

*  tage  in  producing  plain  silks  over  other  countries — the  duty  as 

*  intended  as  a  protecting  duty  is  nugatory ;  the  machinery  for 

*  preparing  silk  for  the  weaver,  has  been  of  late  very  considerably 

*  improved,  (2389.) 

The  following  evidence  shows  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
protecting  duty  for  the  paper  manufacture : — Mr  M'Gregor — 

*  The  paper  manufacturers  complain  that  they  have  more  diflB- 

*  culty  of  getting  rags  than  the  people  of  France  ;  but,  so  long  as 

*  France  imports  rags  from  the  countries  we  get  rags  from,  the 

*  fact  cannot  be  true,'  (162.)    *  One  of  the  principal  paper  manu- 

*  facturers.  Alderman  Venables,  stated  to  me  that,  with  reference 

*  to  writing  paper  and  paper  for  printing,  this  country  did  not 

*  fear  any  competition  whatever.' — *  The  paper  stainers  say,  they 

*  require  a  protection  of  100  or  more  per  cent,  for  all  sorts  of 

*  paper  hangings ;  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  admis- 

*  sion  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  who  supply  the  paper-hanging 

*  manufacturers,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  competition  with  other 

*  countries.  All  fine  writing  paper,  nearly  all  over  the  continent, 
^  is  imported  froln  England,'  (162-166-167.) 
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As  to  tfae  leather  manufacture,  th^  only  brs^ich  of  it  that  is 
exposed  to  foreign  competition  is,  the  kid  glo?e  trade.  Mr 
M'Gregor's  evidence,  Jiowever,  shows  that  since  the  duty  on 
gloves  was  considerably  reduced  in  1825,  this  tra4e  has  made 
very  great  progress ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  French,  who 
are  our  chief  competitors,  have  no  natural  advantages  over  us. 
The  present  high  duty,  he  says,  does  more  injury  to  our  manur- 
factures  than  the  freest  competition  could  do ;  in  consequence  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  smuggling  of  gloves  U  carried  on. 
As  all  the  kid  skins  which  our  manuracturers  use  are  foreign,  and, 
as  there  is  a  duty  upon  them,  the  proper  course  to  take  regarding 
this  trade  is,  not  to  attempt  to  assist  it  by  a  protecting  duty,  but 
to  take  oflf  the  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

With  regard  to  Mr  M'Gregor's  proposal,  to  have  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  linen  and  hemp  manufactures,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  he  must  have  overlooked  the  circunistance  of  the 
linen  and  hemp  manufacturers  having  repeatedly  presented  Me- 
morials to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  they  have  declared  that 
they  did  not  require  the  protecting  duties  to  be  continued.  Mr 
Porter  says — *  with  regard  to  linen,  the  protecting  duties  are 
*  perfectly  inoperative, '  (2620.)  This  has  arisen  from  the 
great  superiority  we  possess  in  the  mill-spinning  of  yarn. 

The  proper  conclusion,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  belonging  to  the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk, 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp,  is,  that  there  are  no  grounds 
whatever  for  not  reducing  the  duties  on  these  manufactures  to  the 
same  rate — namely,  ten  per  cent — which  Mr  McGregor  has  pro- 
posed to  lay  on  all  other  manufactures.  If  the  legislature  were 
to  decide  in  this  way,  and  to  declare  its  opinion  with  firmness, 
very  little  effective  opposition  could  be  made  to  having  the  duties 
on  all  foreign  manufactures  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.  No  doubt, 
in  attempting  it,  loud  remonstrances  would  be  made;  but  the 
time  is  gone  by  when  manufacturers  were  easily  able  to  impose 
upon  statesmen,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  not  only  of  the 
principles,  but  the  practices  of  trade.  Every  manufacturer  who 
may  be  affected  by  the  protecting  duty  on  his  trade  bein^  removed, 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  he  will  be  very  much  benefited  by  the 
general  abrogation  of  all  protecting  duties;  that  the  prices  of  all  the 
articles  now  protected  which  he  has  to  purchase  will  be  reduced; 
and  therefore,  even  if  he  should  suffer  some  inconvenience  from 
the  change,  he  will  receive  sufficient  compensation.  So  also,  if,  as 
it  has  been  proposed,  all  the  duties  on  raw  materials  are  repealed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  protecting  duties  are  Veduced,  every 
manufacturer  will  be  greatly  benented,  and  receive  a  further 
compensation  for  having  his  affairs  exposed  to  some  derangement* 
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There  remains  but  one  other  topic  to  refer  to  regarding  the 
protecting  duties,  namely,  the  great  change  tvhich  has,  of  late 
years,  taken  place  regarding  them,  in  the  opinions  of  iherchants 
and  manufacturers.  In  1820,  the  merchants  of  Lohdbn  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  containing  the  following 
statement : — *  That  unfortunately  a  practice,  the  very  reverse  of 
freedom  from  restraint,  has  been^  and  is  more  6i  less  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  governments  of  this  and  almost  every 
other  country  ;  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encoura- 
ging its  own  productions : — thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its 
subjects  who  are  consumers,  -the  necessity  of  submitting  to  pri- 
vations in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus 
rendering  what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and 
harmony   amongst    states,   a   constantly-recurring    Source   of 
jealousy  and  hostility.  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the 
erroneous  supposition,  that  every  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities occasions  a  diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own 
productions  to  the  same  extent;  whereas  it  may  be  clearly 
shown,  that  although  the  particular  description  of  production 
which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreigti  competition 
would  be  discouraged,  yet  as  no  importation  could  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  a  corresponding  exportation, 
direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement,  for  the 
purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some  other  production  to  which 
our  situation  might  be  better  suited ;  thus  affording  at  least  an 
equal,  or  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  beneficial 
employment  to  our  own  capital  and   labour.'       Similar   pe- 
titions were  presented  at  the  same  time  from    Glasgow,    and 
all  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing  towns.     The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Manchester  passed  resolutions,  {ipproving   of 
Mr  Huskisson's  measure,  in    1825  ;   and  in  1839   it   declared 
its  opinion  in  the  following  terms : — *  That  this  meeting  re- 

*  gards  the  present  as  the  proper  occasion  for  reiterating  its 

*  adherence  to  the  opinion  so  often  declared  by  this  Chamber, 

*  that  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
^  and  other  nations  can  be  alone  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 

*  those  just  principles  of  trade,  which  shall  secure  to  all  the  right 

*  of  a  free  interchange  of  their  respective  productions  ;  and  this 

*  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  great  community  whose  interests  it 
'  represents,  feels  especially  called  upon  to  declare  its  disappro- 

*  bation  of  all  those  restrictive  laws  which,  whether  intended  for 

*  the  protection  of  the  manufacturing  or  agricultural  classes, 

*  must,  in  so  far  as  they  are  operative,  be  injurious  to  the  rest  of 
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*  the  nation,  unjust  to  the  world  at  large,  and  in  direct  hostility 

*  to  the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence.'  The  deputies  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, '  Sheffield, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Glas- 
gow, at  their  meeting  on  5th  July  1839,  declared,  *  that  this 

*  meeting,  whilst  it  demands  of  the  Legislature,  as  an  act  of 
^  justice,  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  all  laws  imposing 

*  duties  upon,  or  restricting  the  importation  of  corn  and  other 

*  articles  of  subsistence,  is  prepared  to  resign  all  claims  to  pro- 

*  taction  on  home  manufactures ;  and  to  carry  out  to  their  fullest 

*  extent,  both  as  aiFects  agriculture  and  manufacture,   the  true 

*  and  peaceful  principles  of  free  trade,  by  removing  all  existing 

*  obstacles  to  the  unrestricted  interchange  of  industry  and  capital 

*  among  all  nations/ 

These,  and  numerous  other  public  proofs  which  could  be  re- 
ferred to,  show  that  the  opinions  of  all  intelligent  and  disin- 
terested persons  in  trade,  are  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  that 
change  of  system  which  we  have,  in  this  article,  advocated. 

In  making  the  change  from  a  system  of  duties  for  protection, 
to  one  of  duties  for  revenue  alone,  the  proceedings  should  by 
all  means  be  gradual ;  and  the  duties  should  be  reduced,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  those  manufactures  which  are  the  least  exposed 
to  foreign  competition,  Mr  J.  D.  Hume,  on  this  principle,  has 
divided  the  several  manufactures  into  the  three  following  classes. 
He  says — *  I  have  thought  it  well  to  divide  them  into  three 

*  classes,  not  perhaps  with  the  strictest  regularity,  but  because 

*  the  degree  of  importance,  in  the  different  cases,  differs  very  con- 

*  siderably.     I  have  put  in  the  Jirst  class  those  to  which  I  con- 

*  ceive  the  greatest  importance  must  be  attached  as  regards  pro- 

*  tection,  and  also  taking  into  view  the  revenue  which  the  articles, 
'  many  of  them,  produce.     Keeping  in  mind  the  same  purpose, 

*  I  have  arranged  the  second  class  and  the  third  upon  the  same 

*  principle.'  * 

Class  1. 

Corn.  Cottons.  Hardware 

Malt  (prohibited.)  Copper.  Glass. 

Silks.  Tin.  China. 

Linens.  Fish  and  Fish  Oil.  Earthenware. 

Woollens.  Whalebone.  Cordage. 

Hats,  Felt,  &c  Beef  and  Pork,  salted.  Brandy. 

Watches.  Butcher  Meat  (prohib.)  Geneva. 

Paper.  Cattle  1  Sngnr. 

Plate.  Sheep  >  (prohibited.)  Coffee. 

Carriages.  Swine  J  Rum. 


♦  Evidence  of  J.  D.  Hume,  (1343.) 
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Lace. 

Shawls. 

Gauze  and  Thread. 

Gloves. 

Straw  Hats  &  Bonnets. 

Platting. 

Shoes  and  Boots. 
Embroidery  and  Needle- 
work. 
Buttons. 
Jewellery. 
Turnery. 

Musical  Instruments. 
Picture  Frames. 
Telescopes. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

Manganese  Ore. 

Stone. 

Gypsum. 

i^lum. 

Alkali. 

Barilla. 

Black  Lead. 

Copperas. 

Smalts. 

Brass  powder. 

Camphor,  refined. 

Tinfoil. 

Chalk. 

Crayons. 

Ashes. 

Tobacco  Pipes. 

Bricks. 


Class  2. 
Wire. 
Leather. 
Parchment. 
Mill  Boards. 
Casks. 
Twine. 
Whipcord. 
Casks,  made. 
Hides  and  Skins. 
Oak  Bark. 
Oak  Timber. 
Seeds. 
Butter. 
Cheese. 
Starch. 

Class  3. 
Tiles. 
Clinkers. 
Hones. 
Whetstones. 
Hams. 
Tongues. 
Bacon. 
Lard. 
Eggs. 
Sausages. 
Bladders. 
Pickles. 
Wax. 
Honey. 
Onions. 
Potatoes. 
Hay. 
Grease. 
Glue. 


Tallow. 

Soap. 

Candles. 

Vinegar. 

Hops. 

Beer. 

Cider 

Meal. 

Mustard. 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Rosin. 

Turpentine. 

Tar. 

Pitch. 

Pearl  Barlev. 

Arrow  Root. 

Nuts. 

Truffles. 

Flower  Roots. 

Basket  Rods. 

Bullrushes. 

Quills. 

Pens. 

Feathers. 

Camomile  Flowers. 

Lavender  Flowers. 

Macaroni. 

Rice. 

Chip  Hats. 

Baskets. 

Mats  and  Matting. 

Vellum. 


Supposing  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  next  Session  for  reducing 
the  protecting  duties  to  10  per  cent,  it  ought  to  be  enacted  that 
the  duties  should  be  reduced,  on  the  third  class,  on  the  1st 
January  1842 — on  the  second^  on  the  1st  July  1842 — and  on  the 
firsts  on  the  1st  January  1843.  In  this  way,  ample  time  would 
be  afforded  to  all  parties  to  prepare  for  the  new  state  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  determining  what  course  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  a 
revision  of  the  protecting  duties,  the  old  practice  of  ms^ing  this 
a  matter  of  negotiation  with  foreign  governments,  ought  to  be 
abandoned.      The  only  proper  ground  for  reducing  any  duty 
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being  the  benefit  which  we  ourselves  will  derive,  in  obtaining 
a  cheap  foreign  commodity,  and  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  pro- 
ducts of  our  industry  to  be  exported  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  seek  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  duty,  on  the  importa- 
tion into  foreign  countries,  of  the  article  on  which  we  propose  to 
make  a  reduction.  It  is  clear,  that  if  the  revision  of  our  system 
was  made  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  agreeing  to  recipro- 
cal reductions,  we  should  make  but  little  progress ;  and  would 
never  arrive  at  so  large  a  scale  of  reduction  as  to  have  no  higher 
duty  on  manufactures  than  ten  per  cent. 

\^th  regard  to  protecting  duties  on  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  the  evidence  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information, 
explanatory  of  the  evils  which  they  occasion.  We  shall  not  at 
present  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of  the  Corn-Law 
question ;  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  its 
present  state,  and  what  prospect  there  is  of  any  change  taking 
place.  The  same  ignorance  which  has  produced  the  quiet 
submission  of  the  public  to  paying  twice  as  high  for  their 
sugar  and  coflfee  as  the  people  of  other  countries  pay,  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  Corn- Laws  having  been  so  long  in  existence. 
Every  one  who  has  thoroughly  understood  the  subject,  has  always 
foreseen  that  nothing  but  some  national  disaster  would  teach  the 
public  to  take  a  clear  and  steady  view  of  the  pernicious  eflfects  of 
these  laws.  Such  a  disaster  has  occurred,  in  the  sudden  expor- 
tation of  Bullion  to  an  immense  amount.  This  took  place  in  1839, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  foreign  corn,  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  the  harvest  of  1838.  Prom  this  exportation 
arose  the  derangement  of  the  money  market ;  the  stagnation  of 
credit ;  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  ;  all  the  distress  which  \ 
has  existed  in  trade  and  manufactures  within  the  last  eighteen 
months ;  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
stoppage  and  bankruptcy.  But,  so  long  as  the  corn-laws  exist  in 
their  present  shape,  the  same  event  will  recur,  every  bad  harvest 
that  takes  place  ;  because  the  graduated  scale  of  duty  will  pre- 
vent that  early  importation  of  corn  which  enterprising  merchants 
would  have  recourse  to,  the  moment  any  prospect  of  a  deficient 
harvest  showed  itself.  Such  is  the  condition  in  which  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country — commerce,  manufactures,  revenue,  pro- 
fits' of  capital,  employment  of  labour — is  placed  by  these  laws ; 
and  as  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  now  fully  understood,  it  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  proper  remedy  will  be  ^plied 
to  the  evil. 

On  a  question  of  this  kind,  adverse  <Uvisions  in  Parliament  are 
of  very  little  consequence  with  regard  to  ultimate  success ;  for 
when  a  case  is  so  unjust,  and  has  no  solid  basis  to  rest  upon,  any 
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defection  amongst  its  supporters  M^ill  lead  to  complete  de- 
feat. Symptoms  of  such  a  defection  have  appeared.  In  con- 
versation, nothing  is  now  so  common  as  to  hear  landlords  who 
are  ihteUigent  and  impartial,  and  above  seeking  to  add  a  few 
hundreds  a-year  to  their  rent-rolls  by  a  too  high  price  of  bread,  ad- 
mitting that  the  present  plan  of  the  corn-la^s  is  wrong,  and  , 
that  a  fixed  duty  ought  to  be  established  in  place  of  it;  The 
opinions  of  a  considerable  body  of  them  was  expressed  by  those 
who  admitted,  in  the  debate  of  last  Session,  that  a  change  was 
necessary.  It  may  safely  be  anticipated,  that  the  prevalence  of 
this  disposition  will  soon  lead  several  of  the  principal  landed 
members,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  declare  in  favotiir  of  | 
a  fixed  duty ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  defeat  and  6urrebder  ' 
of  the  exclusionists  of  foreign  corn  will  be  instantaneous,  ilnd 
a  new  law  will  pass.  In  point  of  fact,  the  state  of  the  question 
has  t*ome  to  be,  not  so  much  whether  the  laws  shall  be  altered^ 
as  what  shall  be  the  fixed  duty.  The  exclusionists  will,  no  doubt, 
do  what  they  can  to  have  it  made  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory ; 
but  the  liberal  landlords,  after  they  have  carried  the  repeal  of 
the  graduated  scale,  will  not  act  with  such  unfairness.  They 
will  inform  themselves  accurately  about  the  prices  of  corn  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  charges  for  transporting  it  to  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  when  they  find  that  the  average  price  abroad  is 
full  40s.  a  quarter,  and  that  the  charges  for  transport  amount 
to  10s.  a  quarter,  they  will  be  convinced  that  a  moderate  duty, 
added  to  the  10s.  a  quarter  for  charges,  will  afford  the  British 
landlord  an  ample  protection.  They  will  be  the  more  disposed  , 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  when  they  reflect,  that  for  the  six 
years  ending  with  1837,  the  average  price  in  England  was  no 
more  than  50s.;  and  that  with  this  price,  cultivation  was  never  more 
extended,  or  carried  on  with  more  spirit  and  greater  success.* 

Landlords  would  discover  another  reason  for  being  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  if  they  would  examine  narrowly 
into  the  causes  of  high  rents,  and  lar^e  rent-rolls.  By  making 
this  enquiry,  they  would  find  that  high  rents  do  not  altoge- 
ther depend  on  high  prices.  This  is  proved  by  the  compari- 
son of  rent-rolls  now,  with  rent-rolls  thirty  years  ago ;  for  the 
additions  to  them  have  been  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
-  for  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  corn.  *  As  far,*  says  Mr 
J.  D.  Hume,  *as  the  information  I  have  got  on  the  matter 

*  goes,   I  believe  an  exhibition  of  the   rent-rolls   of  different 

*  parts  of  the  country,  would  lay  before  the  public  eye   one 

*  of  the  most  astounding  accounts  that  ever  was   witnessed, 
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(1384.)  This  increase  is  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes — to 
the  augmentation  of  the  population ;  to  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  country ;  to  the  well-adapted  application  of  capital  to  land, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  fertile ;  to  the  progress  of  agricultural 
science,  and  the  improved  education  of  farmers ;  to  the  use  of 
new  manures;  to  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements ;  and  to  the  greatly  increased  economy  which  is  prac- 
tised by  farmers  in  all  agricultural  operations.  These  causes  of 
increased  rents  are  all  still  in  action,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  even 
with  additional  efficiency ;  so  that  if  the  corn-laws  were  wholly  re- 
pealed, landlords  would  have  no  just  grounds  for  any  apprehension 
Y  ( that  their  rents  would  be  lowered :  on  the  contrary,  the  continued 
progress  of  population,  wealth,  and  agricultural  science,  would  be 
followed  by  a  continued  progress  in  the  advancement  of  rents. 
,  With  respect  to  the  protecting  duties  on  the  other  productions 
of  the  soil,  these  shoula  all  be  repealed ;  for  there  can  be  no  truth 
more  dear  than  that  to  promote  national  industry  and  wealth,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  food  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  as  cheap 
as  possible. 

There  is  yet  another  very  different,  and  perhaps  more  powerful 
argument  for  abandoning  the  protective  system,  than  any  we  have 
used;  namely,  the  necessity  of  averting  those  commercial  hostilities 
which  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  prosperity  as  a  manufac- 
turing nation.  If  we  continue  our  duties  on  corn,  timber,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  foreign  manufactures,  we  have  ample  experience  as  to 
what  the  effect  will  be  on  our  manufactures,  trade,  and  revenue ; 
and  consequently  on  our  power  as  a  nation.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  is  of  the  most  important  kind,  and  peculiarly  deserving 
of  full  confidence ;  because  it  is  not  that  of  interested  witnesses, 
but  of  individuals  who,  from  their  situations  under  government, 
would  be  the  last  to  speak  as  they  have  done,  if  they  did  not 
sincerely  feel  the  danger  to  which  the  country  is  exposed. 

According  to  a  statement  by  Mr  Porter,  it  appears  that  the 
shipments  of  manufactures,  in  the  production  of  which  much 
labour  is  employed,  to  the  north  of  Europe,  are  very  consider- 
ably decreased.  In  1827,  the  proportions  of  manufactures  re- 
quiring much,  to  those  requiring  little  labour,  shipped  to  this 
quarter,  was — ^much  labour,  61.78 — little  labour,  38.22.  In  1838, 
the  proportion  was — much  labour,  39.16 — little  labour,  60.84  ; — 
showing  that  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  establishing  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  manufactures  requiring  much  labour,  had  made 
great  progress,  and  had  deprived  us,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
market  of  that  part  of  the  world,  (2736.)     Mr  McGregor  says, 

*  The  consumption  of  British  woollens  and  British  cottons  on 

*  the  Continent  has  very  greatly  diminished — I  think  to  the  ex- 

*  tent  of  one-half  in  all  the  Rhenish  states*     In  the  very  coarse 
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woollens  we  have  lost  the  market/  (30.)  *  The  Prussian 
manufacturers  produce  goods  now  so  cheaply,  that  they  are 
meeting  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,'  (312.)  ^  Their 
stockings,  silks,  and  woollens,  find  great  demand  now  in 
America,  and  meet  ours  in  that  market,'  (325.)  *  Question  by 
the  Committee — (1046.)  Should  you  say  that  there  was  any  ten* 
dency  of  late  years  for  capital  and  industry  to  quit  this  country 
and  settle  in  other  countries  ? — Very  great ;  insomuch  that 
all  the  cotton  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  in  a  very  fair  and 
prosperous  condition;  but  then,  all  the  directors  of  those  manufac- 
tories are  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen,  from  the  cotton  manufac- 
tories of  Glasgow  and  Manchester.  We  find  the  same  thing  in 
France,  that  the  principal  people  at  Rouen  in  the  cotton 
factories  are  from  Lancashire ;  you  find  it  in  Belgium  and  in 
Holland  ;  you  find  British  capital  going  into  Germany  to  a  very 
great  amount ;  and  this  very  capital  employed  there  producing 
manufactures  which  meet  us  in  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  South  America,  and  the 
East  Indies.'  '  (1047.)  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of 
British  capital,  or  British  workmen  being  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  of  America? — ^es,  in  the  New 
England  manufactories.' 
When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  that  successful 
competition  which  foreigners  are  able  to  carry  on  against  us,  we 
easily  discover  it  in  foreign  hostile  tariffs.  Mr  M'Gregor  says. 
The  argument  they  made  use  of  to  me  upon  every  occasion  at 
Berlin,  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  Rhenish  States,  and  particularly 
at  the  two  Congresses  held  at  Munich  and  Dresden,  was  this— 
you  compelled  us  to  become  manufacturers  :  we  have  not  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  you  would  not  take  what  we  had  to  give 

Jou ;  but,  if  you  had  taken  what  we  had  to  give,  we  should 
ave  continued  to  produce  it ;  but,  as  you  would  not  take  it, 
our  people  were  intelligent  enough  to  turn  their  attention  exten- 
sively to  manufactures,'  (312.)  Dr  Bowring  says,  *  I  may 
mention  a  fact  which  has  come  immediately  under  my  cog- 
nizance, and  which  I  have  reported  to  the  British  government. 
At  Berlin,  at  the  late  Congress,  offers  were  made  to  negotiate 
mutual  modifications  in  the  tariff  of  Germany  and  the  tariff  of 
England ;  and  these  offers  were  accompanied  by  statements, 
that,  unless  there  were  a  mutual  modification  of  tariffs,  those 
governments  would  be  forced  to  raise  the  duties  on  British 
manufactures.  I  have  received  within  the  last  week  papers 
containing  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Baden,  where  they  have  made  an  augmentation  of  L.lOO 
per  cent  upon  the  duties  on  cotton-twist,  which  Is  one  of  the 
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largest  British  exports.  {  know  also  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Saxony  has  taken  up  the  subject ;  so  that  these 
very  states  which,  a  few  months  ago,  were  really  willing  to 
meet  us  on  terms  of  friendly  reciprocity,  are  beginning  to 
take  more  and  more  of  a  hostile  attitude^i  and  are  demanding 
heavier  duties  upon  British  commodities^  I  ought  to  state, 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  past  are  daily  increasing ;  that  the 
manufacturing  interest  ia  d^ily  strengthening  itself  in  these 
countries.  But  I  should  also  add,  with  regard  to  Sweden,  that 
she  is  willing  to  consent  to  a  modification  of  her  tariff  if  our 
timber-duties  could  be  modified  here,*  (747.)  Mr  </.  Z),  Hume 
ays,  ^  The  only  thing  that  has  kept  us  up  is  the  possession  of 
capital  sund  skill ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  rely  upon  them 
for  ever.  I  think  we  are  going  on  a  plan  of  undermin- 
ing, which  I  cannot  help  often  looking  upon  with  consider- 
able alarm.  I  think  the  country  cannot  stand  such  a  systena 
as  this  for  a  long  period.  The  progress  in  manufactures 
which  is  observable  abroad  is  such,  that  unless  we  do  take  some 
strong  measures  iu  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  putting  our 
pQpuuitio^  upon  a  natural  footings  and  therefore  upon  nearly 
the  sam^  footing  with  their  competitors,  I  do  look  forward  with 
consiclerable  apprebensiou  to  the  trade  of  this  country  suffering 
very  extremely  :  that  is  a  reason  in  my  mind  for  taking  off  all 
protectionsji'  (1393.)  Here,  then,  we  see  to  how  great  an  extent 
we  haye  lost  the  markets  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  our  manu&c- 
tures^  In  consequence  of  our  refusing  to  admit  the  importation  of 
theiiT  ^Pf  A  and  timber.  Had  we  allowed  these  productions  to  be 
impoirted  under  moderate  duties,  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
north  pf  Europe  would  have  been  engaged  in  providing  them  for 
oui  use  v  while  our  capital  and  labour  would  have  been  employed 
\n  sending  back  our  manufactures  in  payment ;  which  would 
BOt  oply  have  added  to  their  extension  and  prosperity,  but,  by 
spreading  them  over  the  north  of  Europe  at  lower  prices  than 
tney  could  be  produced  there,  would  have  prevented  the  estab- 
lishing of  manufactures  of  the  same  kind. 

\tk  order  to  add  what  must}  to  all  unprejudiced  thioi^e^, 
fmpe^r  W  irre»stible  argument  in  support  of  the  foregoing 
ViewSt  WCf  have  oply  to  refer  to  the  present  state  qf  our  com* 
meiQial  relations  with  Brazil  and  the  United  Statesu  By  our 
^mmerci^  \te9^y  with  ^^aziU  which  expires  in  1844,  it  is 
stipulated  that  all  British  produce  and  manu&ctures  shall  be 
admitted  for  consumption  in  Brazil  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  But 
the  Bra^ili^  government,  in  consequence  of  our  refusing  to  ad- 
mit the  suffar  and  coffee  of  Brazil  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  liass  as  Mr  McGregor  informed  the  Committee}  given 
]M>tice  tQ  our  ggvernmeutj^  that  after  1844  they  will  exclude  the 
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in^artation  of  British  produce  and  manufactures)  (645.)     Mr 
McGregor  says,  that  the  Brazilian  market  is  the  best  for  all 
our  manufactures,  and  that  the  value  of  them  sent  there  an* 
nually  is  nearly  five  millions,  (647.)     He  further  says,  *  The 
*  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  mercantile  parties  trading  with 
the  Brazils  is  this,  that  our  trade  during  the  last  five  years  woulcl 
have  been  more  than  doubled,  both  in  navigation  and  in  goods^^ 
if  we  bad  taken  in  return  the  produce  that  Brazil  had  to  give  us^' 
(908.)     The  existing  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  will  expire  in  1 84 1 .     Mr  Porter  says,  *  It  has  always  been 
"  understood  that  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  (a  very  hostile  one) 
at  present  in  existence,  was  principally  caused  by  our  Corn*« 
Laws ;  and  that  if  we  had  not  had  restrictions  upon  the  impor« 
tation  of  what  are  called  ^^  bread  stroffs,"  from  America,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wheat-growing  states  would  have  been  employed, 
and  successfully  employed,  in  resisting  the  passing  of  the  tariff,' 
(2735.)     Mr  J.  B,  Smith  says,   ^  I  have  seen  communicatioDS 
lately  received  from  the  United  States/rom  eminent  merchants, 
which  state  that  the  discussions  on  the  tariff  will  come  oin  after 
the  election  of  the  President  in  November;  and  an  opinion  ia 
given,  that  since  that  question  was  last  discussed,  the  states  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  other  states,  being  almost  altogetbev 
agricultural,  who  have  recently  joined  the  Union,  it  will  depend 
upon  our  taking  their  flour  and  corn,  whether  the  tariff  will  be  re* 
newed,  or  whether  it  will  be  of  a  more  stringent  character,' (2045.) 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  tetter  from  a  well-informed 
American : — ^  The  corn-growing  states,  who  can  have  a  surplus 
'  of  twenty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  if  they  had  a 
market  for  it,  will  also  combine  in  favour  of  a  prohibitory  tariff, 
while  the  New  England  and  middle  states  will  go  for  it,  to  pro* 
tect  their  own  manufactures.      These   parties  will  ecahraee 
about  three-fourths  of  our  population,  and  seventh-eighths  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  you  may  expect  cm  egt^uding^  duty 
on  your  numufaetures.     In  cottons,  by  favour  of  your  polioyj 
we  are  on  a  level  with  you  in  coarse  ones;  and  had  our  cur* 
.rency  not  been  inflated,  and  thus  raised  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tores  25  to  33^  per  cent,  we  should  have   exported  ten  to 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  Asia,  South  Americt^ 
&C*,  for  Ibe  past  five  or  six  years;  as  it  is,  we  now  export 
about  fiye  millions*     In  woollens  we  have  not  done  so  well, 
though  we  now  supply  about  four-fifths  of  our  consumption.    In 
iron,  our  national  capacity  for  some  kinds  is  greater  than  yours; 
and  some  of  the  skilful  masters  are  now  selling  pig  95  to  33^ 
per  cent  below  the  cost  of  the  foreign ;  and  bar  iron  at  about 
the  cost  of  the  imported.' 
When  the  Manchester  manufs^cturers>  in  1839^  complained  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  had  lost  the  markets  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  corn-laws,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  met  them  by  referring  to  an  increase  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.  But  what  will  be  left  for  him  to  say,  if  the  com- 
plaint is  renewed  when  these  markets  shall  be  shut  against  us, 
and  exports  of  the  value  of  five  millions  a-year  to  the  latter,  and 
seven  millions  to  the  former,  annihilated?  With  such  a  prospect 
before  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  person  like  Mr  J.  D.  Hume, 
who  has  had  so  much  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  foundations  on  which  our  manufacturing  prosperity 
re^ts,  should  say,  that  he  cannot  regard  the  prospect  without 
alarm,  nor  look  forward  without  great  apprehension  to  the  future 
condition  of  this  country.  Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  millions  of  workmen  engaged 
in  our  manufactures  labour  and  live,  must  feel  deep  anxiety  in 
contemplating  such  a  contingency  as  that  of  being  deprived  of 
the  sale  of  goods,  of  the  value  of  £12,000,000  annually,  by  losing 
two  such  markets.  The  misery  which  would  follow  from  the 
want  of  employment  would  be  without  remedy.  A  prodigiously 
heavy  charge  would,  in  consequence,  fail  on  the  poor-rates, 
t  or,  in  other  words,  on  landed  property.  And,  from  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  of  the  conduct  of  Luddites,  Trades* 
Unions,  and  Chartists,  and  of  the  Operatives  generally  in  times 
of  great  distress,  every  kind  of  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
might,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  be  expected. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  independently  of  what  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  may  do,  various  foreign  countries  will 
become  our  rivals  in  establishing  manufactures.  The  supe- 
riority we  have  hitherto  obtained,  has  always  been  attributed 
to  our  skill  and  capital ;  but  skill  and  capital  will  be  acquired 
by  other  countries  according  as  they  advance  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  This  is  strikingly  and  convincingly  proved  by  the 
progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  France,  Saxony,  and 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Yet,  though  other 
nations  should,  and  assuredly  will  establish  manufactures,  -there 
is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  maintain  our  own  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity ;  for  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  secure  a  free 
trade  with  other  nations ;  because  our  imports  can  be  paid  for 
only  by  exports  of  our  productions ;  and  these  would  necessarily 
be  manufactures,  the  productions  of  our  soil  being  dearer  than 
similar  ones  abroad.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  i 
would  be,  that  each  nation  would  confine  its  manufactures  to  \J 
those  branches  in  which  it  possessed  some  natural  advantages ; 
and  that  all  manufactures  would  be  produced  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  and  the  consumption  of  them  carried,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  parties,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
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Taking  all  these  circumstances  and  views  into  consideration,  it 
may  be  very  safely  affirmed  that  there  never  was  a  great  change 
in  a  long-established  course  of  policy,  the  necessity  of  which  can 
be  more  demonstratively  shown  by  reference  to  facts  and  experi- 
ence, than  the  proposed  reformation  of  the  policy  of  protection. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  some  in  favour  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  and  however  natural  for  mankind  to  be  swayed 
by  habit  and  prejudice,  facts  and  experience  place  the  inference 
to  be  drawo  from  the  circumstances  referred  to  beyond  all  question ; 
— namely,  that  unless  such  a  change  shall  take  place,  our  manufac- 
turing interest  will  be  placed  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy. 
What  can  be  advanced  to  justify  the  not  admitting  of  the  timber 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  flour  of  the  United  States,  the  sugar 
and  coflFee  of  Brazil? — Nothing  but  what  private  interests  suggest 
There  are  the  owners  of  rotten  ships,  who  might  lose  some  freights 
• — there  are  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  sugar  colonies,  who  would 
prefer  a  protecting  duty  of  4d.  a  lb.  on  sugar,  to  the  proposed 
reduced  protecting  duty  of  Id.  a  lb. — and  there  are  the  owners 
of  landed  estates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  imagine  very 
erroneously  that  rents  would  fall  considerably  if  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  on  corn  was  substituted  for  the  present  graduated  scale  of 
duty.     Such  are  the  interests  set  up  against  the  interests  of  the 

Eublic  at  large.  But  now  that  the  state  of  the  case  is  fairly  made 
nown,  it  cannot  surely  be  thought  that  our  manufactures  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  destruction;  that  the  community  will 
be  kept  subject  to  indirect  taxation  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty 
millions  a-year;  and  that  the  revenue  shall  be  less  by  six  millions 
a-year  than  it  ought  to  be,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  profits  and  emoluments  of  shipowners,  sugar-planters,  and 
landed  proprietors. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  remarks,  we  have  not  said  a 
word  that  has  reference  to  party.  The  Committee  was  not 
appointed  by  Government.  The  selection  and  examination  of 
/  /  /  the  witnesses,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  have  no 
•  party  character  about  them.  Let  Mr  McGregor's  plan  of 
a  TariflF  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  let  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Sandon,  and  Mr  Herries,  be  appointed  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  reform  of  the  Poor-Laws  was  a  more  difficult 
task  than  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Customs'  Duties ;  but  the 
main  difficulties  were  overcome  by  submitting  it  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties;  and  so, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  so 
strongly  called  for  reform  of  our  economical  legislation. 
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Art.  VI. — 1 .  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Niger  Expedition^ 
Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.   February  1840. 

2*  Appecd  to  the  People  and  Government  of  Great  Britain  agaiml 
the  Niger  Eapedition ;  a  Letter*  addressed  to  the  Might  Bom- 
ourable  Lord  John  Jtussell^  3y  Robert  Jamieson,  l^q:  Loa^ 
don;  1840. 

3.  Letters  to  the  Might  Honourabk  Lord  John  MwseUy  on  the 
Fhns  of  the  Society  fbrihe  CivHizaHon  ef  Africa.  By  Sib 
George  Stephen.     London:  1840* 

4.  Address  qf  Joseph  M.  Ingersoll  at  the  Annttal  Meeting  of  the 
JPennsfflvania  Cotonizatien  Society.     1838. 

5.  Address  on  African  Colonization.    By  R.  R.  Gurley.  1839. 

6.  Seventh  Annual  Meport  of  the  Colonization  Societjf  cf  the  Citji 
qfNew  Yorh^ 
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IR  T*  Buxton's  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  African  Slare. 
Trade^  the  probable  efficacy  of  the  measures  which  he  pro^ 
poses  for  the  extinction  of  it,  and  the  general  character  of  his 
work,  were  discussed  in  our  last  Number,  To  this  pait  of  the 
subject  we  do  not  here  propose  to  return.  For  the  present,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  preliminary 
measure  in  furtherance  of  Sir  Thomas  3u:^ton's  views,  whim 
the  Government  has  consented  to  adopt — a  measure  which  has 
been  much  praised  and  much  censured ;  but  of  which  the  true 
scope  and  grounds  have  not,  as  it  appears  to  us^  been  duly  con-^ 
sidered.  That  three  iron  steam-vessels  have  be^i  built  by  Go* 
vernment,  and  are  on  the  point  of  proceedings  under  the  oom* 
mand  of  three  captains  of  the  Royal  Navy,  up  the  Niger — 
that  the  object  of  the  eitpedition  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  means  of  the  civilisation  of 
Africa — and  that  it  is  to  cost  Li.61,0Q0,  are  facts  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  upon  which  much  debate  has  arisen.  One 
party  see  in  the  enterprise  only  the  final  overthrow  of  the  hated 
slave  trade ;  another  regards  it  as  nothing  better  than  the 
opening  of  a  new  unhappy  chapter  in  the  history  of  A&ican  co- 
lonizalion^-another  costly  and  misecable  failure,  fraught  with 
great  waste  of  British  li^  and  treasure,  and  bringing  no  good 
to  Africa.  The  gireat  meeting  iu  Exeter-Hall  is  stUl  fre^  in 
remembrance,  at  which  the  most  ^minei^t  persons  of  all  parties 
laid  their  differences  aside  to  sanction  and  prooatote  the  Niger 
expedition,  and  claim  a  share  in  the  gloxy  and  responsibility 
of  the   work ;   whilst   Mr  Jamieson's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
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mercantile  community  against  the  intermeddling  of  Government 
in  matters  which  would  prosper  better  without  its  aid,  and  the 
wilder  denunciations,  of  the  Times  Newspaper,  have  drawn  atten- 
tion, though  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties  by 
which  the  project  is  certainly  not  unattended.  But  what  the  Ex-^ 
.pedition  is  to  do — what  are  the  immediate  purposes,  and  what  the 
probable  issues  pf  it — upon  what  grounds  of  knowledge  and  reason- 
able expectation  the  attempt  is  justified — what  will  be  the  extent 
of  evil,  if  it  fail,  and  of  good  if  it  succeed — these  are  points  which 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  controversy.  The  indignation  of 
the  Times  flies  much  too  high  to  touch  them,  and  the  statements 
on  which  Mr  Jamieson  rests  bis  appeal,  might,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
be  quoted  with  more  propriety  on  the  other  side.  The  Expedi- 
tion, as  we  understand  it,  has  one  object— namely,  to  explore 
and  survey  the  ground,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  further  measures,  and  the  most  eflfectual  way  of  conducting 
them :  and  there  is  one  question  to  be  previously  determined 
— namely,  whether  the  reasons  for  expecting  some  consider- 
able benefit  to  issue  from  such  a  survey,  are  strong  enough  to 
justify  the  risk  and  outlay  which  must  attend  it.  Our  present 
object  is,  simply  and  briefly  to  set  forth  our  grounds  for  de- 
ciding this  question  in  the  affirmative.  To  us  it  appears^ 
that  within  the  last  few  years  a  new  hope  has  been  opened 
for  Africa, — a  new  opportunity,  distinct  in  some  essential  fea- 
tures from  any  that  has  hitherto  presented  itself,  of  bringing 
into  cultivation  some  portions,  at  least^^  pf  this  vast,  neglected 
estate,  to  the  gr^at  benefit  of  the  world ;  that  it  lies  with  Eng- 
land to  improve  this  opportunity ;  and  that  the  first  and  indisr 
pensable  condition  of  any  successful  movement  in  that  direction, 
IS  to  send  put  an  expedition  duly  equipped  and  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  explore  the  path ;  the  information  which  we  now  pos- 
sess being  sufficient,  as  we  th^nk,  to  prove  that  much  may  be 
done ;  but  neither  full  enough,  npr  certain  enough,  to  teach  us 
either  how  muchj^  or  what,  or  in  what  way.  If  it  be  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  we  can  carry  into  Africa  the  seeds  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  shall  take  root  and  spread,  then  we  bold  the  expedi- 
tion to  be  justified ;  if  otherwise^  not. 

The  position^;  the  extent,^  the  inexhaustible  fertility^  and  the 
many  natural  advantages  of  the  central  region  of  this  continent, 
as  well  as  the  worse  than  negkcted  state  in  which  its  vasi  catpa- 
bilities  are  still  left,  and  the  scanty  measure  in  which  man  has 
done  his  duty  by  them,  are  matters  on  which,  as  notorious  and  un- 
disputed, we  need  not  dwell.  But  inasmuch  as  there  lies  aprimd 
facie  presumption  against  the  intrinsic  capacity  for  improvement 
of  what  has  so  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  man  and  the  improv- 
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ing  'influences  of  time,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  somewhat  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  already  made,  and  the  opportunities 
which  have  presented  themselves.  Now  the  great  civilizer  of 
mankind  is  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  ;  and  from  this 
the  middle  regions  of  Africa  have  been  almost  entirely  shut  out. 
There  have  been  but  four  channels  through  which  the  arts, 
manners,  and  experiences  of  people  farther  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion have  had  any  chance  of  making  their  way  thither ;  first, 
the  transatlantic  slave  trade ;  secondly,  the  European  settlements 
planted  along  the  western,  coast ;  thirdly,  the  Palm-oil  trade ;  and 
fourthly,  the  trade  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  car- 
ried on  by  Arab  and  Moorish  merchants  across  the  Great  Desert. 

Of  the  first  of  these  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  has 
done  much  more  to  obstruct  than  to  advance  civilization.  Some 
specimens  of  European  manufacture — guns,  powder,  and  ball, 
rum,  Manchester  cottons,  Portuguese  cloths,  pots  and  pans, 
buttons,  &c. — it  may  have  brought  the  natives  on  the  coast  ac- 
quainted with ;  but  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  carrying  even 
tnese  far  inwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  manners  and  habits 
which  have  been  imported  along  with  them,  are  of  the  worst 
kind — more  fitted  to  corrupt  than  to  improve.  And  while  the  ad- 
vantages this-  trade  brings  are  thus  trifling  in  themselves,  and 
confined  in  their  operation,  it  is  not  so  with  the  evils.  Of  the 
European  productions  derived  through  this  channel,  all  traces 
are  quickly  lost ;  but  the  European  demand  for  slaves  carries  its 
message  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  offers  such  a  pre- 
mium upon  internal  rapine  and  disorder,  that  industry  and  inge- 
nuity have  neither  peace  nor  leisure  to  try  their  fortune  there. 
So  long  as  the  export  trade  of  Africa  consists  chiefly  of  slaves, 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  any  systematic  and  effectual  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee,  or  ginger. 

The  effects  of  the  English  and  American  settlements  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  have  given  rise  to  disputes,  into  the  merits  of  which  we 
cannot  at  present  stay  to  enter.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
although  if  we  measure  them  either  by  the  expense  of  life  and 
treasure  which  they  have  involved,  or  by  the  aims  and  hopes  of 
their  founders,  or  by  the  ends  which  remain  to  be  accomplished, 
they  may  be  pronounced  failures ;  yet  their  operation  has  been, 
with  reference  to  those  parts  of  Africa,  decidedly,  and  in  no  trif- 
ling degree,  beneficial.*    The  countries  in  the  immediate  neigh- 


*  In  the  Reports  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mr  Gurley  and  Mr  IngersolJ,  the  titles  of  which  appear  at  the 
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bourhood  of  these  settlements  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
they  were  ;  property  is  more  secure ;  the  culture  of  the  soil  is 
more  attended  to ;  the  advantages  of  commerce  are  beginning  to 
be  felt ;  Christianity  has  made  some  small  advances ;  the  people 
have  shown  some  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated ;  and 
the  slave  trade  has  entirely,  (or  almost  entirely,)  forsaken  those 
shores.  But  why  have  they  done  no  more  ?  for  if  this  is  to  be 
all,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  it  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice;— whether  the  same  lives,  energies,  and  sums  of  money  might 
not  be  better  employed  elsewhere.  A  glance  at  the  map  answers 
the  question.  These  settlements  ar^  all  on  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  of  the  continent,  and  in  a  place  where  they  have  no  means 
of  getting  in.  Indeed,  considering  the  broad  belt  of  malaria 
which  nature  has  drawn  along  the  tropical  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  savage  manners  and  habits  with  which  the  slave  trade  has  lined 
diem,  we  may  almost  say  that  the  largest  of  the  navigable  rivers 
in  those  parts  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  husk  and  rind  of 
the  continent,  and  cannot  therefore  bring  us  into  contact  with 
the  sensible  and  vital  parts.  The  utmost  efforts  to  civilize 
Africa  through  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  or 
Liberia,  can  be  but  as  a  flesh-brush  applied  to  an  elephant;  they 
can  never  affect  the  circulation.  Or — to  take  a  less  remote  ana- 
logy— suppose  England  were  still  as  Caesar  found  her;  sup- 
pose a  settlement  were  planted  at  the  mouth  of  some  brook  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  and  an  attempt  made  from  that  as  from  a 
centre,  to  diffuse  laws,  arts,  and  manners  through  the  country ; 
and  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  slave-trading  merchants  in 
gpreat  numbers  frequented  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, — what 
wonder  if  the  slavers  carried  the  day,  and  the  influence  of  the 
civilizers  were  felt  only  through  a  county  or  two  on  the  coast, 
while  theirs  circulated  all  through  the  land  ? 


head  of  this  article,  much  information  will  be  found  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings and  views  of  that  society.  To  these  interesting,  and  in  this 
country  little  known  Tracts,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers. 
The  nuniber  of  coloured  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  emigrate  to 
Africa,  rises  into  a  question  of  unusual  importance,  now  that  an  opening 
ifl^  made  for  colonization  on  a  larger  scale,  which  can  hardly  be  effected 
without  a  lamentable  destruction  of  life  by  Europeans ;  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  this  spirit  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  society.  The 
official  reports  of  the  progress  of  Liberia,  (the  name  of  the  American 
colony,)  though  conveyed  in  a  style  so  glowing  and  rhetorical  as  to  sug- 
gest some  doubt' whether  they  can  be  relied  on  as  the  results  of  dispas- 
sionate enquiry — strike  us  as  most  encouraging,  and  as  indicating  a  re- 
gular advance  in  the  right  direction,  not  inconsiderable  even  now,  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  proceed  ^yerj  year  with  increasing  rapidity. 
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The  Palniroil  trade  is  young,  and  labours  under  some  heavy 
disadvantages.  For  though  the  locality  commands  a  wide  range, 
it  is  a  locality  already  occupied  by  the  Slave  trade,  against  the 
immediate  competition  of  wnich  the  new  comer  is  involved  in  an 
unequal  struggle  ;  and  besides,  the  command  of  the  inner  country 
is  in  some  degree  thrown  away  upon  a  trade  which  is  essentially 
a  coast  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  produce  in  which  it  deals  does  not 
grow  far  inland.  Moreover,  the  climate  and  the  difficulty  of  navi- 
gation throws  the  Liverpool  trader  too  much  into  the  power  of 
the  chiefs  inhabiting  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  keep  the  trade  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  the  interior.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ex- 
pect from  this  trade  such  an  extensive  circulation  of  commercial 
intercourse  as  may  reach  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  materially  affect 
its  condition  t  neither  the  Liverpool  traders  themselves^  nor  the 
agents  in  their  employment,  and  in  direct  communication  with 
them,  have  been  induced  to  traverse  the  interior,  nor  even, 
until  lately,  to  pass  up  the  river.  Yet  in  this  case  dso  the  re- 
sults are  encouraging  so  far  as  they  go.  The  trade  has  done 
considerable  good  within  the  limited  range  of  its  operation  ;  and 
might  probably,  in  no  long  time,  grow  strong  enough,  if  not  to 
expel  the  slave  trade  from  the  river,  at  least  to  compete  success- 
fully with  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Desert  trade  with  Northern  Africa  has  penetrated  fur- 
ther than  any  of  these,  and  proddced  more  effect ;  and  would  by 
this  time  have  laid  secure  foundations  for  a  better  order  of 
things ;  but  that  it  also  labours  under  some  heavy  and  'peculiar 
disadvantages.  The  greatest  is,  that  the  Arab  merchants  come 
chiefly  for  slaves:  and  hence  the  trade  they  drive  does  nearly 
as  much  to  obstruct  the  civilization  of  Africa  by  stimulat- 
ing wars  and  slave-hunts,  as  to  advance  it  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  the  intercourse  it  opens  beirween  the 
Africans  and  a  superior  race.  Next,  the  Arabs  are  not  good 
civilizers;  ignorant,  unsettled,  lawless,  rapacious,  cruel,  and 
deceitful,  they  are  bad  instructors  to  impart  knowledge  and  to 
teach  the  value  of  security,  mutual  confidence,  settled  habits 
and  the  like.  Moreover,  the  religion  which  they  bring,  though 
superior  to  the  Paganism  which  they  find,  is  not  a  civiUz- 
ing  religion :  it  is  very  good  for  conquering,  but  very  bad  for 
improving  the  conquered.  Further,  the  length,  difficulty, 
danger,  and  cost  of  the  passage  across  the  Desert,  drags  so 
heavily  upon  this  trade  that  it  cannot  thrive  properly  ;  and  in- 
terposes such  a  gulf  between  the  merchants  who  venture,  and 
the  countries  from  which  they  come,  that  it  cannot  be  subjecte 
to  proper  authority  and  regulations.     Their  own  government,  if 
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it  had  tlie  will,  has  not  th6  hands  to  reach  them  at  such  a  d!s- 
tanee«  Nevertheless,  when  we  follow  Captain  Clapperton  along 
the  route  of  the  earavans  from  Bornou  to  Soceatoo,  and  read 
the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Timbuctoo  and  Jenne,  and  ob- 
serve the  superiority  in  respect  of  government,  organization, 
industry,  and  manners,  of  the  kingdoms  lying  between  these 
points  along  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  in 
spite  of  all  its  drawbacks,  this  trade  has  actually  effected  some^^ 
thing  considerable  towards  the  improvement  of  the  country.^ 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  traffic,  let  us  suppose  four  things 
changed.  Suppose,  first,  that  in  the  parts  of  Airica  whence  these 
traders  come,  there  were  no  market ^  staves  ;  suppose,  secondly, 
that  there  was  a  market  of  unlimited  extent  for  raw  cotton,  or 
some  other  natural  production  of  Central  Africa,  not  requiring 
much  skill  or  capital  to  raise  it ;  suppose,  thirdly,  that  between 
the  two  there  were  no  Desert,  but  a  canal,  a  navigable  river,  a 
railroad,  or  any  other  easy  and  safe  approach  for  merchants  with 
heavy  goods ;  suppose,  lastly,  that  these  merchants  were  not 
Arabs,  professing  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  subject  to  Mo- 
rocco, Tunis,  or  Tripoli,  but  of  a  nation  eminent  for  order, 
honesty,  and  humanity — professing  a  religion  which  teaches  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  God,  inculcates  at  once  self- 
respect  and  humility,  and  insists  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the 
duty  of  justice  and  mercy  from  every  man  to  every  other  man — 
subject  to  a  government  vigilant  enough  to  superintend,  strong 
enough  to  control,  scrupulously  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  inexorable  in  enforcing  fair  dealing  wherever  its  authority 
extends— suppose  all  this — who  can  doubt  that  the  whole  face 
of  Africa  would  speedily  be  changed  ? 

Upon  this  consideration  it  is  that  we  rest  our  hopes  of  much 
better  and  larger  results  from  the  enterprise  now  in  contempla- 
tion, and  refuse  to  admit  the  failure  of  previous  experiments,  or 
the  non>improvement  of  previous  opportunities,  in  evidence  against 
It.  Now,  for  the  first  time  these  four  things  meet.  Between 
the  richest  regions  of  Central  Africa  and  the  most  insatiable 
market  in  the  world  for  the  produce  of  those  regions,  a  com- 
munication safe,  expeditious,  and  available  for  the  cheap  car- 
riage of  heavy  goods,  is  now  for  the  first  time  opened.  The 
traders  who  supply  this  market  are  Englishmen  and  Chris- 
tians ;  and  while  they  will  buy  as  much  raw  cotton  as  the 
industry  of  man  will  ever  raise  in  Africa,  they  will  not  buy  a 
single  man,  woman,  or  child.  If  there  were  in  Africa  any  autho- 
rity capable  of  understanding  the  full  benefit  of  opening  this 
communication,  and  with  power  to  enforce  the  necessary  condi- 
tions and  regulations,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a 
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floaiisMng  trade  would  immediately  commence,  and  that  tbe  spirit 
of  civilization  would  berin  to  spread.  How  fast  and  how  far  it 
would  spread  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  judgment  and 
energy  of  missionary,  and  commercial,  and  agricultural  socie^ 
ties,  and  all  the  rest,  for  whose  labours  a  fair  field  would  be 
opened.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  doubtful  question  is,  whether 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  Africa — looking  at  the  disor- 
ganized condition  of  society,  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  fatal  qualities  of  the  d&mate,  which  may 
perhaps  make  it  impossible  for  English  merchants  to  transact  their 
own  business  there — ^it  be  practicable  to  set  the  trade  well  on  foot ; 
to  make  such  a  commencement  that  the  benefits  shall  be  felt  at 
once,  and  felt  widely  enough  to  secure  for  it  the  necessary  pro- 
tection from  those  who  have  influence  enough  to  afford  it. 

For  the  climate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  appearances  are 
against  it ;  yet  it  may  turn  out  that,  in  the  interior  at  least,  it  is 
not  more  fatal  to  European  constitutions  than  other  tropical  cli- 
mates. Of  the  many  travellers  who  have  died  there,  we  cannot 
hear  of  one  who  has  been  in  a  condition  to  take  proper  care  of 
himself.  A  gentleman  is  attacked  with  fever  or  with  dvsentery; 
takes  a  sharp  dose  of  calomel ;  is  obliged,  though  hardly  able  to 
sit  on  his  horse,  to  spend  all  the  day  in  travelling ;  gets  wet  above 
the  middle  in  crossing  a  river ;  lets  his  clothes  dry  on  his  back ; 
and  when  at  length  he  stretches  himself  on  his  mat  for  a  night's 
rest,  is  stung  to  distraction  by  mosquitoes  and  black  ants.  That 
any  body  has  survived  such  attacks,  is  a  greater  wonder  than 
that  so  many  have  died  under  them  ;  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
that  excitement  of  novelty  and  exertion  which  bears  the  frame  up 
under  hardships,  half  of  which  would  kill  most  who  are  livii^  at 
ease  in  England.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  medical  science 
has  yet  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  few  precautions,  and  a  better  method  of  treatment, 
may  make  the  climate  innoxious.  Should  it,  however,  prove  in- 
vincible, it  will  still  be  practicable  to  employ  negroes  or  men  of 
colour  to  transact  business  in  the  interior ;  of  whom  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  will  be  found  many  equal  to  that  work. 

As  for  the  Slave  trade,  though  it  will  retard  the  growth  of  a 
legitimate  commerce,  it  will  not,  we  think,  universal  as  it  is, 
have  power  to  strangle  it.  There  is  room  for  a  commencement ; 
and  when  once  both  are  fairly  in  the  field  together,  the  more 
profitabje  will  carry  the  day. 

The  disorganized  condition  of  the  country  does  indeed  present 
some  serious  difficulties.  It  limits  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
causes  kingdoms  to  change  hands  rapidly,  raises  hostile  neigh- 
bours and  unruly  subjects,  compels  authority  to  be  violent  and 
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arbitrary^  unsettles  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  in« 
duces  that  carelessness  of  human  life  which  naturally  follows 
where  its  tenure  is  so  precarious.  Here  you  find  a  Chief  eager 
to  embrace  your  offers,  enforce  your  regulations,  and  protect 
your  people ;  but  his  neighbour  prefers  wars  and  slave  hunts ; 
or  his  more  distant  subjects  are  hard  to  manage,  and  he  can- 
not afford  any  effectual  protection  beyond  his  own  immediate  ter« 
ritory.  This  year  you  find  an  honest  man  and  a  friend ;  next 
year  a  knave  and  an  enemy  has  taken  his  place.  Your  traders, 
who  are  courted  and  protected  this  month,  may  perhaps  be  rob- 
bed and  murdered  the  next.  .  Nay,  the  same  man  may  be  your 
friend  to-day  and  your  enemy  to-morrow ;  the  same  cmldish  de- 
light in  novelties  which  made  him  embrace  you  at  first,  making 
him  suspect  you  soon  after. 

These  are  serious  difficulties,  which  in  such  a  case  as  this  it 
would  be  worse  than  weak  to  overlook  or  neglect.  The  ques« 
tion  is  whether,  looking  them  fairly  in  the  face,  they  appear 
insurmountable.  Are  the  elements  of  society  so  disordered  and 
uncertain  that  no  lasting  impression  can  be  made  upon  them,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  organize  them  must  simply  fail  ?  Shifting 
and  chaotic  as  they  are,  is  there  not,  after  all,  among  these 
African  nations  coherence,  order,  and  intelligence  enough  to  re* 
tain  something  at  least,  however  little,  of  whatever  civilizing  in- 
fluences we  may  pour  in ;  so  that,  while  much  is  wasted  and  re« 
jected,  some  may  go  to  convert  and  alter  the  system  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  reason  to  think  so ;  and  in  order 
to  prove  it,  we  would  point  out  the  various  centres  of  trade  already 
existing  in  the  country,  and  the  circumference  of  the  trade  which 
centres  there ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  under  which  commerce  labours, 
there  does  actually  exist  both  the  spirit  of  traffic  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  security  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  that  in 
all  the  articles  for  which  there  is  any  demand,  an  active  trade  is 
continually  going  on  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  facts  we  have  to  state  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  African 
travels  ;  but  their  bearing  upon  this  question  may  probably  have 
escaped  those  who  have  not  put  them  together  for  the  purpose. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  approaching  the  subject  will  be  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  expedition. 

Passing  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  delta  of  the  Niger, 
where  the  malariJEi  is  most  fatal,  and  the  inhabitants  most  wretch- 
ed and  demoralized,  we  come  to  Eboe^  a  town  with  a  population  of 
50,000  or  60,000,  <  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious  traders 
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(ssjrs  Mr  L«M)  ot  f ke  Nig^r  f  goveinei  by  Kio^  Obie^  ^ho 
bMsto  him^f  lo  be^  1)^  gi^ateM  of  the  palnnhoit  kii^^,  has  the 
cmotiaad  ^i  the  river^  aitd  insists  that  all  traders  shall  buy  and 
sell  whh  hltn  before  they  go  furthet  up.  From  his  domnioiis^ 
(pasiofig,  h^irerer^  through  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  on  the  coasts, 
vrho  no  doubt  dedu^  their  full  share  of  the  profits,)  the  Liver- 
poo)  ti%ulets  9^  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nun — ^ho  have  for  many 
yewr^  past  be^n  earryifig  on^  though  at  a  miserable  expense 
o^  life  and  healthy  a  regidar  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  in 
palm-oil-^receive  their  latf'gest  supplies  of  that  article.  In 
exobafige  lor  their  palm-oil^  the  people  of  Eboe  receive  various 
articles  of  English  manufecfture — gtins^  powder  and  ball,  showy 
Manoh^ter  cottons,  looking-glasses^  knives^  rum,  &c. — the  ex-^ 
change  being  commonly  effected  tbroOgh  the  medium  o/ shells 
or  cowries^  whi^  ate  theit  money,  and  pass  current  fai'  into  the 
int^ior  of  Africa. 

Above  this  town  the  trade  is  carried  on  still  mote  busily.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  villages^ 
between  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  a  superior  character;  life  and  property  more  secure ;  men^ 
womeuy  and  children  all  engaged  in  their  several  ways  in  traffic ; 
of  which  (according  to  Dr  Briggs,  who  accompanied  Mr 
Laird)  there  appeared  to  be  twice  as  much  as  on  the  upper  part 
ef  the  Rhine.  The  great  centre  of  all  this  traffic  lies  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  above  Eboe,  and  is  well  known  through  all  that 
part  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Bocqua  or  Iccory.  It  is 
situated  not  very  far  below  the  confluence  of  the  Sbadda  with 
the  Niger;  and  is  celebrated  for  a  market,  or  rather  fair,  which 
lasts  for  three  days  at  a  time,  and  is  held  every  ten  days  ;  when 
it  is  attended  by  traders  from  all  the  towns  on  the  Niger^  both 
above  and  below,  within  a  range  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  by  great  numbers  from  the  interior.  Some  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  place  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  stated  by  Mr 
Laird,  that^  while  his  vessel  lay  aground  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  months,  he  used  to  observe  as  many  as  twenty-five 
canoes,  each  containing  from  forty  to  sixty  people,  passing  every 
ten  days  on  their  way  to  attend  the  market;  and  such  is  the 
throng  which  it  brings  together,  the  bustle,  the  animation,  the 
variety,  not  only  in  the  wares  brought  for  sale,  but  in  the  dress^ 
features,  and  complexion  of  the  sellers,  that  even  Mr  Oldfield,  with 
all  his  coldness  and  flatness,  rises  into  liveliness  as  he  describes  it. 
To  this  market  the  Eboe  traders  bring  for  sale  the  European 
goods  they  have  received  from  the  coast — red  clbth,  velvety  mock 
coral  beads,  knives,  snuff-boxes,  looking-glasses,  &c. — while  the 


tmAer»fiwaktkQ  upper  and  iniief  oouDt]rie9  briii|^  (b^aiikt  ^W^  ' 
wkich  here  as  elsewhere  are  the  ehief  article  of  ^<»liinerce)  elodis  | 
of  native  manufacture,  ivory,  hordes,  saddles  and  bridle^,  tobes^ 
straw  hats,  countrjr-made  mats,  ai^d  various  kinda  of  food ;  the  , 
traffic  being  carrkd  on  as  at  Eboe^  not  by  hartejr^  but  by  money 
in  the  form  of  cowries. 

The  range  and  attraction  of  th&s  market  exiefides  as  wef  have, 
intimated,  to  a  considerable  dist^nee  bptb  upwards  an^  inw^d4»« 
About  three  days^  journey  to  the  east  Ues  Fundith,  once  a  kin4> 
of  entrepot  where  the  Arabs  and  Fellatahe  from  the  north  ex-> 
changed  European  goods  for  slaves,  and  a  place  of  considerable^ 
trade.     The  trade  is  now  interrupted  by  the  disorders  of  the^ 
country  beyond;  but  the  fact  that  it  did  flourish)  does  not  the  le^s- 
indicate  an  aptitude  by  natural  position  for  commerce,  whieh  wi}h 
revive  when  the  disorders  subside.     Here  native  cotton  is  raised, 
^  of  a  very  fine  staple,'  out  of  which  they  manufacture  ^  durable.- 
^  and  heavy  cloths ;'  there  are  also  considerable  dye-work^ ;  and 
plenty  of  iron  and  copper,  which  h  wrought  into  vs^rious  articles* 
About  thirty  miles  further  to  the  east,  and  within  fifty  of  the  navi- 
gable Shadda,  lies  Toto,  a  town  not  yet  visited  by  any  of  our  trat. 
veliers,  but  said  io  be  the  largest  in  that  part  of  the  country ; 
having  a  King  who  is  anxious  to  tradcy  and  a  population  at  ono^ 
warlike  and  industrious,  and  skilful  in  the  working  of  copper  and 
iron.      Goods  purchased  at   Bocqua  are  occasionally  carried 
thither  for  sale;  and  ivory,  Arabian  horses,  buliocks^  sheep^ 
camels,  &c.,  may  be  had  there  in  exchange. 

Further  than  this,  in  this  direction,  we  know  nothing.  The 
Sbadda  was  ascended  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles ;  but  th^ 
natives  being  then  in  continual  dread  of  ineuriHons  by  the  eopp<er- 
coloured  Feilatahs,  (a  complexion  which  there  passes  for  white») 
would  enter  into  no  communications  with  the  white  strangers^ 
Keturning,  therefore,  to  Bocqua,  and  turning  northwards  up  the 
m^er  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  we  come  to  Kattam  Karafi;  another 
well-known  market  place  for  the  usual  inland  produce,  both  raW 
and  manufactured,  which  is  brolight  down  the  river  in  canoes^ 
A  few  miles  further  on  we  pass  Kakunda,  the  capital  of  an  inde-* 
pendent  kingdom  lying  to  the  west ;  the  people  peaceable  and 
industrious,  and,  though  apparently  not  very  adventurous,  in  th^ 
habit  of  trading  down  the  river  as  far  as  Bocqua.  Advancing 
still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  a  more  important 
place,  Egga ;  a  populous  town  and  much  frequented — having  i^ 
large  market  filled  with  sharp  bargainers^  whose  custom  it  is^ 
*  as  in  every  other  part  of  Ajrwa^  (so  says  Mr  Oldfield,)  '  to 
^  get  the  most  for  every  artiele ;'  and  wiUi  the  usual  variety  of 
4irares,  which  make  the  shops  pf  the  large  traders  look  like  £ng«^ 
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lish  toytkopi.  Here,  too^  they  raise  indigfo  of  a  superior' qua* 
lity,  and  a  little  very  fine  cotton ;  dyeing  yards  are  also  to  be 
seen  of  considerable  extent  ^  spinning  walks  and  weaving  ma- 
chines resembling  our  shuttle ;  and  eocoa-^iuts  (imported  from 
some  neighbouring  eountry)  are  sold  in  the  streets  in  great 
quantities.  It  was  here  that  Lander,  in  hb  first  descent  of  the 
river,  fii«t  met  with  Benin  and  Portuguese  clothes  in  common 
wear.  *  The  people'  (he  says)  *  are  very  speculative  and  en*- 
^  terprising,  and  numbers  of  them  employ  all  their  time  seiely 
•  in  trading  up  and  down  the  Niffer.  They  live  entirely  in 
^  canoed,  over  which  they  have  a  shed  that  answers  every  pur^- 
^  pose ;  so  that  in  their  constant  peregrinations  they  have  no 
^  need  of  any  other  dwelling  or  shelter  than  what  their  canoes 
^  afford  them/  It  seems  also  that  the  desire  of  wealth  in  theab- 
stract)  independently  of  any  tempting  objects  to  be  pftrohaded 
with  it,  is  not  unknown  here.  Mr  Uldfield  found  here  an  old 
Mallam  who  had  two  or  three  houses,  (African  of  course,)  fitted 
with  cowries ;  he  purchased  goods  to  a  considerable  amount ; 
and  would  be  glad  (he  said)  to  purchase  ten  or  twelve  ship-loiMl^ 
if  tbey  would  Ly.' 

At  this  point  we  come  among  a  new  people ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factoi^y  to  find  that,  as  we  advance  fiirther  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  -population  improves.  The  reputation  of  the  people 
of  Nyffi^  for  skilhand  industty,  reached  Captain  Ciapperton  in 
1824  at  K^o  and  Soccatoo ;  it  met  Lander  in  descending  the 
Niger  from  Bo«ssa;  and  Mr  Oidfield  found  it  in  frill  (otte  as 
he  ascended  from'  Bocqua.  They  are  more  especially  celebrated 
for  the  mannfacture  of  cloths,  plain  or  dyed,  which  are  the  best 
in  Africa.  Along  the  borders  of  this  kingdom  the  river  conti- 
nued to  be  navigable  by  an  iron  steamer,  and  brings  us  (some 
hundred  miles  frirther  up)  to  the  capital  of  it,  Rabbah ;  where  at 
length  the  trade — which  we  have  accompanied  in  its  course  froih 
the  mouth  of  the  Nun  upwards — ^meets  and  mixes,  not  indeed  with 
the  main  tide,  but  with  a  kind  of  overflow  or  eddy  of  thiat  main 
tide  of  commerce,  which,  bang  drawn  across  the  Desert 'from' the 
shores  of  the  Mediteiaranean,  Sows  along  the  northern  bordei^of 
Central  Africa  and  passes  out  by  the  I^^rt  again.  The  coun- 
try round  about,  though  disturbed  by  predatory  and  civil  war, 
is  populous,  and  aboikids  with  the  usual  agricultural  produce^  %e- 
sides  which,  they  have  for  the  export  trade,  ivory,  indigo,  ostriches, 
camels,  leopards*  skins,  bees'  wax,  (of  wbSch  latter  it  is  supposed 
that  any  quantity  might  be  obtained,  if  there  was  a  re^lar 
demand  for  it,)  not  to  mention  mats  and  sandals;  m  the  mami^c- 
ture  'of  which  they  are  said  to  be  unrivalled.  Rabbah  has  a 
large  market^  Weil  regulated,  and  dis^ibuted  into  separate  do- 
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partments  for  sepaiute  articlea — towhich  the  Ara1»  (for  whom, 
and'&r  all  strangers,  an  enclosure  of  dwelluigs  in  the  euburbs  of 
the  town  K  set  apfcrt)  bring  for  sale  boreeg,  aaees,  mw  silk,  red 
oapa  from  Tripoli,  armlets,  anklets,  and  tiona  or  natron,  which 
comes  from  Bornou,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute 
for  salt,  and  given  ae  a  oiedicine  to  cattle.  When. Mr  Old- 
field  was  at  Rabbab,  there  were  several  caravans  of  mAcfaauts 
staying  there  from  the  Haussa  country,  tiom  Soccatoo,  from 
Kasa,  aad  from  Tripoli.  Some  were  taking  their  departure 
eastward  to  Bomou,  others  northward  to  Timbuctoo.  Nor  is 
thia  all.  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  witbia  sight  of  Rabbab, 
lies  the  flourishing  island  of  Zagozhie  ;  mentioned  by  Lander  as 
i  Aue  of  the  niost  extensive  and  thiokly  inhabited  towns,  as  well 

*  as  ome  of  the  most  extensive  trading  places,  in  the  whole  king- 

*  domofNyff^;'  and  described  by  Mr  Old&eld,  with  unusual  force, 
BS  the  '  Maocbester'  of  A&ica«  *  The  cloths  which  they  manu- 
^  faoture,  (says  Lander,)  and  the  tobes  and  trousers  which  they 
'  make,  are  mast  excellent^  and  wonld  not  dtsgiace  an  European 
'iBMnufactoiy;  they  are  worn  and  valued  by  kings,  chieft,  and 

*  great  men,  and  are  the  admiration  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 

*  tries,  which  vainly  attempt  to  imitate  tbem.     We  have  also  seen 

*  a  variety  of  esup^  which  are  worn  solely  by  females,  and  made 

*  of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk,  of  tb«  most  «»]uisite  workman- 
'  ship.     The  people  here  are  uncommonly  industrious,  both  males 

*  and  females,  who  are  always  busy  either  in  culinary  or  in  other 

*  domestic  occupations.     In  our  walks  we  see  groups  of  people 

*  employed  in  spinning  cotton  and  ailk;  others  iu.,malung  wooden 
*.bowIs  and  dishes,  mats  of  various  patterns,  shoes,  sandals, 
'  cottoD  dresses,  and  caps  aad  the  like;  others  busily  employed 
'in  fashioning  brass  and  iron  stirrups,  bits  for  bridles,  hoes, 
'  chains,  fetters,  &c.,  and  others  again  in  making  saddles  and 
*:  various  horse  accoutrements.  These  various,  artides,  which 
f  are  intended  for  the  Rabbah  market,  evince  -considerable  taste 

*  and  ingenuity.'  Pewonally,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
represented  as  superior  to  other  Africans.  .'  They  have  liberty 
'.stamped  upon  their  features:  and  lightness  and .  activity,  so 

*  rarely  tobesee'' 

*  all  dieir  action 

*  haved ;  they  ar 
'  in  amity  with  ■ 

*  social  intercou 
'  freedom,  afflue 

*  and  labour,  an 
Such  were  the  ii 
cleflire  to  exhibit 
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'Ihe  main — ^wlilcli  tetl  days'  residence  in  the  isiand  produced  upon 
the  two  Landers.  We  have  the  rather  given  them  at  length,  he- 
tfause  th^  secret  of  alt  this  prosperity  is  peenUarly  worth  enqoi- 
ring'for,  with  reference  to  our  present  subject.  Whence  so  many 
points  of  diflference  between  these  islanders  and  their  neighbours? 
They  are  of  the  same  race — negroes,  as  black  as  coal^  tiie  island 
is  not  large,  only  fifteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad ;  the  land, 
though  "rich,  is  so  low  and  moist  as  to  form  one  contin«ied  bog*,  the 
greater  part  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season ;  the  houses  standing 
m  the  water,  and  many  of  them  carried  away  when  the  river 
rises  very  high;  no  missionary  has  been  among  them ;  no  Euro- 
pean trader,  not  even  an  Arab  chief  or  merchant,  has  taken  up 
nis  abode  there ;  with  persons  of  superior  race  or  education  they 

"  have  had  still  less  communication  than  their  neighbours.     Wiittt 

'  then  have  they,  whicli  their  neighbours  want,  that  they  shoiild 
so  fair  surpass  them  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  a  word — they  have 
security.  The  chief  of  Zagozhie,  *  king  of  the  dark  water,'  has 
a  fleet  of  Ax  hundred  cartoes,  and  fears  no  invasion ;  his  people 
are  bred  to  the  water,  they  Hve  secure  in  person  and  property 
within  their  wooden  walls,  they  are  the  only  ferrymen,  and  all  tSie 
trade  by  the  river  is  in  their  hands.  ^ 

But  to  pass  on  : — cross  the  river,  and  within  two^or  three  days' 
journey,  besides  the  two  rising  Fellatah  towns  of  Raha  and 
Alorie,  concerning  which .  we  have  no  detailed  informatuin.  We 
find  Katunga;  a  city  with  seven  daily  markets,  the  residence  of  die 
King  of  Yarrfbah,  whose  power  de  jure  extends  westward  as  far 
]as  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  mmX  de  ^fixcto  he  considerable,  if  We 
may  judge  from  the  security,  both  K)f  person  and  prop^ty,  with 
which  all  strangers  coming  to  Visit  him  are  conveyed  from  place 
to 'place.  The  country  round  contains  many  other  considerable 
towns,  with  Well  supplied  and  much  frequented  markets ;  mi  is 
traversed  in  more  than  one  direction  by  parties  of  m^dbants^^ — 
blanches  of  the  great  stream  which  we  have  spoken  of----who  oai^ry 
the  produce  of  central  Negroland  (elephants'  tecrth,  nataron,*  rdck 
salt,  and  Nyff^  cloths)  ^s  fkr  as  Ashantee  and  the  countpy  round 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  ' 

Thus  ikr,  then,  We  have  foimd  %  regular  chain  ei  coromerdal 
intercourse  and  exchange — ^rude^  indeed,  and  scanty,  but  tm- 
inteirupted — by  which  eaeh  impiilse  given  to  eommeree'at 
th«  moUth  of  the  Nun,  makes  itself  felt,  however  feebly,  for 
^several  hundred  miles  up  the  Niger,  and  over  conriderabte  spaces 
oh  either  side.  We  have  seen  that  European  goods,  purefaased 
WWi  palm-oil  or  with  slaves,  ane  carried  ifipbm  Eboe  toBooqiia ; 
'  .  ^d  dience  Aspersed  through  the  adjoimng  e(MintJde8,.'oniQBrned 

'  Ap'6)>^^a^nd  RsfVbah^  whet  th^ar^  ^xohang^^tMai^ry 
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jMid  tb«  nanvlVctureB  of  the  Upper  Niger,  wliifib  are  thus  carried 
down  to  Eboaj  and  again,  that  the  goods  whicli  thus  niake  their 
way  to  Rabbah,  are  carried  (or  would  be,  if  duly  selected  to 
bit  the  wants  or  fancies  of  the  people)  on  one  side  into  the  heart 
of  Negroland,  and  the  regular  caravan  route  from  Boinou  to  Tim- 
buctoo.;  and  on  the  other  side  through  Yarribah  to  the  Atlantic;-^ 
that  the  channel  therefore  h  formed,  and  the  stream  does  already 
flow  in  some  quantity ;  and  tliat,  be  it  as  n?eagre  and  as  much 
obstructed  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  more  were 
drawn  into  it,  more  would  flow.  It  would  not  be  lost  as  in  a 
swamp,  nor  absorbed  as  in  a  dcserti  but  would  enter  into  the 
veins  and  enrich  the  natural  circulation. 

Here  then,  if  necessary,  we  might  be  content  to  stop.  Open 
at  Ilabbah  aa  extensive  market  for  European  goods,  and  an  ex- 
tefisive  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  interior,  and  it  could 
not  be  long  before  some  considerable  portion  of  the  main  stream 
would  be  drawn  thither ;  the  tendency  of  which  must  plainly  be 
to  raise  the  value  of  labour,  and  to  diminish  the  exchangeable 
-  value  of  man  himself;  and  so  give  birth  to  a  rival  trade,  which, 
if  it  prosper,  must  ultimately  swallow  up  the  slave  (rade.  How 
fast  the  transmutation  may  proceed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
any  well  grounded  conjecture.  It  must  depend  upon  many  facts 
of  which  we  are  not  informed,  and  many  accidents  which  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  control.  But  tjiat  a  slip  thus  planted  would 
take  root  and  grow-^that  there  would  he  life  in  it — we  do  not 
see  on  what  principle  any  one  osn  doubt. 

But  we  have  stopped  short  of  our  full  ca^.  Some  damage 
done  to  the  maohineFyof  Mr  Oldfield's  vessel,  made  it  unsafe  to 

Jiut  on  power  enough  to  ascend  the  current  further ;  and  how 
ar  above  Rabbah  the  river  continues  navigable  for  a  vessel  of 
that  size  we  cannot  tell.  It  appears,  however,  that  Lander,  who 
bad  the  best  means  of  judging,  was  not  without  hope  of  advan- 
cing some  hundred  miles  further,  as  far  as  the  ferry  at  Copoie. 
They  would  then  have  been  no  longer  on  the  borders  and  out- 
skirts, but  at  once  in  the  very  highway  of  that  portion  of  the 
inland  traffic  which  branches  off  from  the  main  route  of  the  cara- 
vans ; — the  way  by  which  all  the  mere 
countries   wast  of  the   Niger  pass   oui 

From  this  ferry,  along  this  mnch  freque 
^dayf^  journey  lo  one  of  the  great  cen 
the  town  of  Coolfu;  in  which  all  the 
-from  which  all  the  smaller  radiate.     01 

at  this  place,  we  have  a  full  account  fp 

who,  on  his  seoond  journey,  was  detui 

and  hit  aoeownt  is  well  \mt\ii  tbeajltei 
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know,  not  only  tbe  natural  capabilhieB  of  Afriea  for  sustelnurg 
a  large  commerce  with  England,  but  the  extent  and  depth  of  tbe 
channels  which  are  already  there,  waiting  to  receive  and  diffuse 
it.  Presuming  then  that  an  iron  steamer,  laden  with  goods  from 
Manchester  and  Liv^pool,  may  be  brought  without  loss,  damage, 
or  danger,  (the  danger  firom  the  climate  excepted,)  within  easy 
reach  of  Coolfu ;  and  remembering  that  the  countries  ronmi  have 
never  (we  believe^  enjoyed  a  settled  peace,  but  have  always  been 
exposed  to  disturbance  by  conquests,  insurrections,  or  petty  pre- 
datory warfare; — that  at  the  very  time  when  the  account  was 
written,  a  civil  war  had  been  ^  desolating  the  country  for  the  last 
^  seven  years,'  during  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  twice 
burned  out  of  tbe  town ;— -that  there  does  iiot  appear  to  exist  at 
Coolfa,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  «ny  settled 
constitution  or  form  of  government ;  therefore,  that  all  the  mocz- 
dents  by  which  commerce  is  promoted  or  depressed  were  at  that 
time  against,  not  for,  it  y — bearing  these  things  in  mind,  let  "Us 
see  what  is  the  actual  state  of  it*— what  progress,  with  oppor- 
tunities so  limited  and  against  such  h^vy  disadvantages^  com- 
meroe  has  actually  made. 

At  Coolfu,  then,  besides  the  daily  market  attended  by  Ae  inha- 
bitants, there  are  two  maikets  held  weekly  which  are  resorted  to 
by  strangero.  The  extent  of  their  attraction  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. From  Bornou,  far  to  the  east ;  from  Cubbi,  Yaoori, 
^mfra,  and  the  borders  of  the  desert,  on  the  nordi ;  firom 
Yarribah  and  the  Gold  Coast,  westward ;  and  £rom  Benin, 
Jaboo,  and  tbe  furthest  part  of  Nyffig,  to  the  soudi ;  there  resort 
to  this  market  parties  of  regular  merchants,  bringing  the  {H«diiice 
of  their  severai  countries  for  sale:  as,  for  instance,  salt  from  4^e 
north ;  red  wood,  pef^rs,  and  European  cloths  from  the  south ; 
koUa  and  goora  nuts,  gdd,  woollen  cloths  and  printed  cot- 
tons, br^s  and  pewter  dishes,  earthenware,  and  muskets^  from 
Ae  western  eoast ;  horses,  natron,  unwrooght  silk,  undyed  tobes, 
from  Bornou;  bemdes  a  variety  of  articles  wMch  find  their 
way  across  the  desert-** Venetian  beads,  Makese  swsords$  Italian 
looking^^glasses,  gtnns  and  scented  woods  of  the  east;  silks, 
turbans,  and  tunks  of  dieoked  ulk  and  lin^  from  Egypt^  mid 
many  more ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  had  at  Coolfa,  and  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  Some  of  the^  merchants  erect  tents  for  tbran- 
selves  out»de  the  walls,  where  they ^ell  their  wares ;  others  send 
iiiem  by  their  slaves  to  the  nuurket,  and  round  to  the  diffident 
houses ;  others  entrust  them  to  brokers,  of  whom  there  are  many 
in  the  town,  both  male  and  female ;  others  live  in  the  houses 
of  their  friends.  And  besides  these  regular  merchants,  there  is 
a  great  number  of  petty  traders,  i^iefly  women^  who  come  from 
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the  towns  lying  to  the  weat  of  the  Niger  in  Yarribah  and  Borgoo, 
many  days'  journey  distant ;  carrying  their  goods  on  their  heads, 
aad  trading  at  the  several  markets  as  they  pass*  These  lodge  in 
the  town,  and,  while  they  attend  the  markets  daily,  support  them- 
selves .by  spinning  cotton  during  their  spare  time.  •  As  soon  as 
they  have  sold  what  they  have,  and  bought  what  they  want,  they 
return  to  their  homes  again.  The  inhabitants  likewise,  (not 
excepting  the  artisans  and  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are 
many,)  are  mostly  engaged  in  buying  and  selling.* 

From  these  facts  some  notion  may  be  drawn  of  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  of  people  in  this  part  of  Africa  with  refi:ard  to 
trading.     The  demand  must  be  e^nderabk  which  draws  to. 
gether  such  a  variety  of  goods  from  such  distant  places ;  the  en- 
terprise must  be  considerable  which  carries  people  such  long 
journeys  to  buy  or  sell  them ;  the  security  considerable  which 
makes  it  practicable  to  accomplish  these  journeys  with  safety. 
At  present,  no  doubt,  their  wants  are  simple  and  few,  and  it  may 
be  asked  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  they  will 
^cpaad;  the  supply,  it  may  be  thought,  has  hitherto  followed 
the  demand,  such  as  it  is ;  but  the  demand  being  now  satisfied, 
and  the  vessel  full,  any  further  supply  would  only  be  wasted. 
And  oertsunly,  knowing  so  little  as  we  do  of  the  bist<Nry  and 
growth  of  their  wants ;  not  knowing  whether  they  have  preceded, 
or  kept  pace  with,  or  lagged  behind  their  opportunities ;  hardly 
knowing  for  certain  whether  they  are  at  this  moment  increasing 
or  declining — we  must  admit  this  question  to  be  a  fair  matter  of 
doubt  and  speculation.     It  appears,  however,  to  us,  that  the 
manners  and  customs  of  these  people  indicate  any  thing  rather 
than  an  indifference  to  superfluous  luxuries,  or  a  disposition  to 
rest  contented  with  a  bare  supply  of  the  more  importunate  wants 
of  nature.     ^  Allow  not  nature  more  than  needs,  man's  life  is 
'  cheap  as  beasts ' ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  Negroland. 
Their  life  is  fiill  of  toys  and  superfluities,  and  social  vanities ; 
and  their  appetite  for  these  appears  to  be  as  [insatiable  as  a 
child's*     The  following  sketch  of  the  daily  life  of  the^  inhabitants 
of  Coolfu  is  worth  attention,  as  showing  how  &t  they  hare  ad- 
vanced in  artificial  habits— a  better  measure  of  the  nature  and 
strength  of  their  wants,  thsun  that  eagerness  for  new  -ornaments 
and  playthings,  of  which  accounts  reach  us  in  every  page; 
because  the  existence  of  such  habits  proves  not  only  their  taste 
for  superfluities)  but  the  systematic  and  diligent  cultivation  of 
it>— 
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,  ^  At  dftfligbl;  the  whole  hou&ehold  arise ;  -the  w<»pfken  hegm  to  eU^n 
^  the  hoqse,  the  men  to  ^ash  from  bead  to  foot ;  the  women  and  children 
are  then  washed  in  water,  in  which  the  leaf  of  a  hush  has  been  hoilell, 
called  Bambarnia ;  when  this  is  done  breakfast  of  cocoa  is  served  oijt, 
every  one  having  their  separate  dish,  the  women  and  children  eating  to- 
gether. After  breakfast  the  women  and  children  rub  themselves  over 
with  the  pounded  red  wood  and  a  little  grease,  which  lighteris  the  dark- 
ness of  the  black  skin,  A  score  or  patch  of  the  red  powder  is  put  on 
some  place  where  it  witl  show  to  the  best  advantage.  The  eyes  «re 
blacked  with  khol.  The  mistress  and  better-looking  females  stain  their 
teeth  and  the  inside  of  their  lips  of  a  yellow  colour  with  gora,  the  flower 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  the  bark  of  a  root ;  the  outer  part  of  the  lips, 
hair,  and  eyebrows,  are  stained  with  shani  or  prepared  indigo.  Then 
the  women  who  attend  the  market,  prepare  their  wares,  and  when  ready, 
go.  The  elderly  women  prepare,  clean,  and  spin  cotton  at  home,  and 
cook  the  victuals  ;  the  younger  females  are  generally  sent  round  the 
town  selling  the  small  rice  balls,  fried  beans,  &c.  The  master  of  the 
house  generally  takes  a  walk  to  the  market,  or  sits  in  the  shade  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  hearing  the  news  or  speaking  of  the  price  of  natron  or 
other  goods.  The  weavers  are  daily  employed  at  their  trade ;  some  are 
sent  to  cut  wood  and  bring  it  to  the  market ;  others  to  bring  grass  for 
the  horses  that  may  belong  to  the  house,  or  to  take  to  the  market  to  sell ; 
.  numbers,  at  the  beghming  of  the  rainy  season,  are  employed  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  sowing  the  mfiiae  or  millet ;  some  i^re  sent  on  distant 
journeys  to  buy  or  sell  for  their  master  and  mistress,  and  very  rarely  be- 
tray their  trust.  About  noon  they  return  home,  when  all  have  a  mess 
of  the  pudding  called  waki.,  or  boiled  beans ;  and  about  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  return  to  their  different  employments,  in  which  they 
remain  till  near  sunset,  when  they  count  their  gains  to  their  master  or 
mistress,  who  receives  it  and  puts  it  away  carefully  in  the  strong  room. 
They  thenhave  a  meal  of  pudding  or  a  little  fat  stew.  The  mistress^of 
the  house,  when  she  goes  to  re^t,  has  her  feet  p»t  into  a  eold  poultiee  of 
the  pounded  henna  leaves.  The  young  then  go  to  dance  and  play  if  it 
is  moonlight,. and  the  old  to  lounge  and  converse  in  .the  open  ^uare  of 
the  house,  or  in  the  outer  cooasie,  where  they  remain. till  the  coqI  of  the 
night.*  * 

Whether  a  population  which  has  reached  this  stage  shall  stftnd 
still  or  go  on,  will  depend  in  a  gneat  measure  upon  aeeideatal 
facilities,  opporttmities,  and  ten^ptations.  The  demands  of  Ihe 
body  beings  satisfied,  and  objeetsiof  ambition  being  presented^to 
the  mind,  simple  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  exeBeise  the  faectl ties 
and  engage  them  in  pursuit,  they  may  remain. content  with  what 
they  have,  so  long  as  pothing  is  presented  to  them  which  they 
like  better.  The>King.of  Eyeo  or  Kiama  glories  in  gilt  bcass 
buttons ;  and  will  not  cease  to  glory  in  them,  until  he  finds  that 
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%bey  tarnfeb,  while  golden  buttons  retain  their  brightness.  But 
as  soon  as  he  knows  this,  his  desire  changes ;  he  despises  brass, 
and  sends  a  score  of  his  more  elderly  wivcfs,  laden  with  the  work 
of  their  hands,  to  bring  him  gold  buttons  from  the  farthest  parts 
of  Ashantee.  The  spinning  women  at  Kano  and  Soccatoo  are 
all  equipped  with  pocket  mirrors,  which  they  carry  in  their  cot- 
ton biaskets ;  appealing  to  them  every  five  minutes  to  reflect  the 
pleasure  of  the  vanity.  Though  these  mirrors  are  no  flatterei:s, 
and  can  embraee  only  a  feature  or  two  at  a  time,  their  owners  are 
nevertheless  well  pleased,  and  will  continue  to  smile  upon  them 
until  some  brighter  rival  shall  appear-^larger,  and  showing  a  faiiver 
image  ;  from  which  moment  every  spinning  woman  in  Kano  and 
Soccatoo  will  be  more  or  less  unhappy  until  her  basket  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  better  looking-glass.  All  will  turn  on  the  op- 
portunity and  encouragemetit  which  shall  be  afforded.  Throw 
m  their  path  better  things  than  they  now  have,  and  if  they  can 
be  m^de  to  understand  the  superiority,  no  doubt  they  will  wish 
to  have  them ;  ask  in  exchange  for  these,  such  articles  as  they 
ean  best  afford  to  supply,  ^nd  they  will  soon  learn  tP  ^pply  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  those  articles.  Hitherto  they  have 
never  been  asked  for  raw  cotton,  hardly  for  ivory — only  spread 
before  them  the  glittering  treasuves  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, asking  for  these  in  return,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
raise  cotton  for  export,  and  to  circumvent  the  elephants  which 
infest  their  forests. 

Following  the  caravan  route  eastward,  (for  be  it  remenibered 
that  we  are  still  within  three  days'  journey  of  our  own  vessel,) 
and  posing  several  populous  towns  with  considerable  markets, 
we  £|rrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Kano,  the  next  great  centre  of 
trade  9  lying  halfway  between  the  eapitals  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful nations  of  central  Africa,  the  Boruouese  and  the  Fellatafas. 
Here,  again,  we  find  a  population  by  no  means  unprepared  to  pro- 
fit by  new  opportunities  and  examples  of  civilization;  a  people  in- 
genious and  industrious,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  traffic ;  some 
curious  manufactures ;  a  well-frequented  and  well-supplied  mar- 
ket ;  an  organized  and  regulated  trade,  and  all  the  operations  of 
buying  and  selling  in  full  activity.  Here  is  Captain  Clapper- 
ton's  account  of  me  regulations  pf  the  inarket,  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  his  first  journey  in  1824 : —  ,  , 

*  The  soug  or  market  is  well  supplied  with  every  necessary  and 
luxury  in  request  amonglhe  people  of  the  interior.  *  *  Therein  no  market 
in  Africa  80  well  regulated.  The  sheikh  of  the  soug  lets  the  stalls  at  so 
much  a  month,  and  the  rent  forips  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Gover- 
nor. The  sheikh  of  the  soug  also  fixes  the  prices  of  all  wares,  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  a  small  con&miBfion,  iJLt  th^rate  of  fifty  whydah  or  cowries 
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on  every  sale  amounting  to  four  dollars,  or  8000  cowries,  according  to 
the  standard  exchange  between  silver  money  and  this  shell  currency. 
There  is  another  custom,  regulated  with  equal  certainty,  and  in  universal 
practice ;  the  seller  returns  to  the  buyer  a  stated  part  of  the  price,  by 
way  of  blessing  as  they  term  it,  or  of  luck- penny  according  to  our  less 
devout  phraseology.  This  is  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  on  the  purchase 
money ;  but  if  the  bargain  is  made  in  a  hired  bouse,  it  is  the  landlord 
wlio  receives  the  luck*penny»  I  may  here  notice  the  great  convenience 
of  the  cowrie,  which  no  forgery  can  imitate  ;  and  which,  by  the  dez* 
terity  of  the  natives  in  reckoning  the  largest  sums,  forms  a  ready  medium 
of  exchange  in  all  transactions,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  FarM- 
cular  quarters  are  assigned  to  distinct  articles ;  the  smaller  wares  being 
set  in  booths  in  the  middle,  and  cattle  and  bulky  commodities  being  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  the  outskirts  of  the  market-place ;  wood,  dyed  grass, 
bean  straw  for  provender,  beans,  Guinea  corn,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  &c^ 
are  in  one  quarter :  goats,  sheep,  asses,  bullocks,  horses,  and  camels,  in 
another :  earthenware  and  indigo  in  a  third :  vegetables  and  fruit  of  all 
descriptions,  such  as  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  water  and  musk  mek^ns,  pap- 
pan  fruit,  limes,  oasheu  nuts,  plums,  mangoes,  shaddocks,  dates,  &c,  in 
a  fourth,  and  so  on.  *♦♦»**  The  interior  of  the  market 
is  filled  with  stalls  of  bamboo,  laid  out  in  regular  streets;  where  the  most 
costly  wares  are  sold,  and  articles  of  dress,  and  other  little  matters  of  use 
or  ornament  made  and  repaired.  Bancfs  of  musicians  parade  up  and  down, 
to  attract  purchasers  to  particular  booths.  Here  are  displayed,  coarse 
writing-paper  of  French  manufacture,  brought  from  Barbary ;  scissors  and 
knives  of  native  workmanship ;  crude  antimony  and  tin,  both  the  produce 
of  the  country ;  unwrought  silk  of  a  red  colour,  which  they  make  into 
belts  or  sHngs,  or  weave  into  the  finest  cotton  tobes  ;  armlets  or  bracelets 
of  brass  ;  beads  of  glass,  coral,  and  amber;  finger-rings  of  pewter,  imd  a 
few  silver  trinkets,  but  none  oi  gold;  tobes,  turkadees,  and  turbaa 
shawls;  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  all  colour^;  coarse  oilieoi  Moorish 
dresses  ;  the  cast-off  gaudy  garbs  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Barbary ;  pieces 
of  £gypiian  linen  checked  or  striped  with  gold;  sword-blades  from 
Malta,  &c.  &c.  The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every 
day,  not  excepting  their  Sabbath,  which  is  kept  on  Friday.  The  mer- 
chants understand  the  benefits  of  monopoly  as  well  as  any  people  in  the 
world ;  they  take  good  care  never  to  overstock  the  market,  and,  if  any 
thing  falls  in  price,  it  is  immediately  withdrawn  for  a  few  days.  The 
market  is  regulated  with  the  greatest  fairness,  and  the  regulations  are 
strictly  and  impartially  enforced.  If  a  tobe  or  turkadee,  purchased  here, 
is  carried  to  Bornou,  or  any  distant  place,  without  being  opened,  and  is 
there  discovered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  immediately  sent  back  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  the  name  of  the  dylala  or  broker  being  written 
inside  every  parcel.  In  this  case  the  dylala  must  find  out  the  seller, 
who,  by  the  laws  of  Kano,  is  forthwith  obliged  to  refund  the  purchase 
money.'  * 
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It  was  here  that  Captain  Clapperton  was  surprised  to  find 
English  green  cotton  umbrellas^  not  uncommon.  They  were 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  way  of 
Ghadames ;  how  much  less  convenient  a  road  than  the  Niffer  I 

Since  the  people  of  Nyff(6  (among  whom,  it  will  be  remembered^ 
our  steamer  must  remain)  will  be  the  chief  receivers  and  trans- 
mitters of  our  goods,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  bore  as 
high  a  reputation  at  Kano  in  1824,  as  we  have  seen  that  they 
now  do  all  along  the  Niger.     *  Of  all  the  various  people  who 

*  frequent  Kano,  the  Nyflfi&ans  are  most  celebrated  for  their  in- 
^  dustry ;  as  soon  as  they  arise,  they  go  to  market  and  buy  cot- 

*  ton  for  their  women  to  spin,  who,  if  not  employed  in  this  way, 
<  make  biUam  for  sale,  which  is  a  kind  of  flummery  made  of 
^  flour  and  tamarinds.  The  very  slaves  of  this  people  are  in 
^  great  request,  being  invariably  excellent  tradesmen;  and,  when 
^  once  obtained,  are  never  sold  again  out  of  the  country*'  f 

Captain  Clapperton  then  proceeds  to  describe  with  some 
minuteness  the  several  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  preparins^ 
indigo,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  manufacturing  leathern  jars  ;  in  aU 
of  which  the  people  of  Kano  show  considerable  skill. 

Eastward  of  Kano,  some  thirty  days'  journey,  lies  Kouka, 
the  capital  of  Bornou  ;  where,  according  to  Major  Denham, 
writing  in  1824,  the  Sheikh  El  Kanemy — by  whose  vigour  and 
wisdom  the  kingdom  had  within  a  very  few  years  been  delivered 
from  subjection  to  the  Fellatahs,  and  subjected  to  law  and  go* 
vernment  of  its  own — was  extremely  anxious  to  promote  com- 
merce ;  where  all  the  merchants  who  have  ventured  thither  are 
encouraged  and  treated  with  liberality— and  some  are  known  to 
hare  returned,  after  a  residence  of  less  than  nine  years,  with 
fortunes  of  1 5,000  or  20,000  dollars;  where  Englishmen  especially 
are  sure  of  a  kind  reception  ;  and  where  *  the  roads  are  probably 

*  as  safe  as  in  England.'  Beyond  this  lies  the  Desert  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  barbarous  nations  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

Westward  of  Kano,  some  twenty  days'  journey,  we  come  to 
Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  the  Felbtah  empire — the  most  populous 
town  which  Captain  Clapperton  had  seen  in  Africa— -where  we 
again  find  the  usual  appearances  of  order  and  social  life,  with  its 
established  customs,  and  formal  vanities,  and  round  of  daily  occu- 
pation. It  seems  to  be  less  of  a  trading  place  than  Kano,  though 
It  lies  in  the  route  of  the  caravans;  but  we  find  the  usual 
species  of  trafiSc  going  on,  and  the  ordinary  works   both  in 
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agtioiilture  and  manufactures  t  gtain  in  abtdidftaee  $  MMligo  aild 
cotton  pbmtatioQS ;  dyeii^-'houdes,  weaving  maecbinea^  tan-yafds^ 
&0t ;  and  Captain  Clapperton  is  s^d  lo  nave  deelared  that  in 
this  town  he  could  have  negotiated  a  bill  on  the  Treasury  of 
London. 

.  Of  the  countries  lying  between!  thi^  city-  and  the  fattous 
Tioobuotoo,  towards  which  the  oaravan  route  now  takes  its  way, 
our  information  is  lets.detailed,  and  not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon ; 
though  if  it  be  true,  that  b^weeA  Mushgrelia  and  Haussa  there 
are  more  boats  employed  on  the  ri\rer  than  between  Rosetta  and 
Cairo,  ai^  that  the  fields  are  enclosed  and  irrigated  by  canals  • 
and  water-wheels,*  it  seems  to  indicate  a  state  of  advanee* 
m^t  and  a  capacity  for  improvement  not  inferior  to  tb^t  whi^ ' 
we  have  been  describing. 

But  we  have  already  proceeded  fai^  enough  to  make  out  SLprwid  ^ 
facie  case  for  trying  the  experiment  of  a  trade  up  the  Niger.    To  * 
this  conclusion  we  wish  for  the  present  to  limit  ourselves.     The 
establishment  of  factories,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the 
oi^nization  of  companies,  involve  questions  of  great  moment 
and  difficulty,  upon  which  we  cannot  now  enter.     The  course 
apd   final  destinies  of  the  work  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
upon :  but  it  is  important,  in  this  more  than  in  almost  any  ^ 
other  enterprise,  that  we  should  proceed  with  eyes  open  and 
feelings  uninflamed — as  there  is  none  in  which  a  false   step, 
or  a  fall  across  the  threshold,  is  likely  to  involve  more  important 
consequences.     We  are  not  among  those  who  regard  no  public 
undertaking  as  justifiable  which  is  likely  to  cost  good  lives  and: 
limbs  in  the  prosecution  of  it.     No  great  thing  is  accomplished 
without  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  the  weny* 
Not  in  wars  only,  but  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  civilization,  in  coi»*: 
merce,  even  in  science  and  literature — each  in  its  several  kind— ^• 
the  world  has  always  marched  on  to  take  possession  of  its  conquests^ 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  forlorn  hope : — a  melancholy  thing  to 
reflect  upon,  did  not  reflection  likewise  teach  us,  that  between, 
the  few  who  die  to  win  the  conquest,  and  the  many  who  live  to 
enjoy  it,  the  real  difference  amounts  after  all  but  to  this — th^: 
first  die,  having  done  something,  to-day  ;  the  others  die,  havings 
done  nothing,  to<-morrow.     And  certainly,  when  we  consider  the. 
infinite  nature  of  the  benefit  which  will  be  secured  if  this  vast, 
continent  should  ever  be  reclaimed  to  Christianity  and  the  use  of 
man,  we  cannot  but  think  that  human  life  may  be  worse  wasted 
than  in  taking  whatever  measures  may  be  in  the  first  inst&noe. 
necessary  for  setting  the  work  on  foot. 

♦  Bu^on,  p,  475. 
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The  opportunity  is  now  before  us ;  it  lies  with  England  to  take 
the  first  step.  If  England  does  nothing,  nothing  will  be  done.  If 
tbe  Gorernindnt  does  nothing;  nothing  will  be  done  as  it  should be« 
Private  adventurers,  porsning  their  own  ends  in  their  own  ways, 
cannot  act  largely  or  systematically  enough ; — cannot  make  ^e 
sacrifices  which  will  occasionally  be  required  by  consistent  dealing 
oh  a  great  scale.  They  will  sometimes  be  reduced  to  straits  which 
wili  tempt  them  to  aets  of  violence  or  of  subterfuge,  ruinous  to 
the  moral  effect  of  example,  and  destructive  of  the  confidence 
upon  which  all  prosperous  intercourse  must  be  built.  What  then 
is  the  step  which  the  Government  is  called  on  to  take  ?  We 
reour  to  our  original  position :  it  is  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment to  lead  and  feel  the  way ;  neither  keeping  aloof,  as  Mr 
Jamieson  recommends,  and  leaving  tbe  work  wholly  to  private 
ajdventure;  nor  plunging,  as  others  would  have  it,  headlong 
and  irrevocably,  into  the  middle;  but  sending^  out  proper 
persons  to  explore  the  ground ; — to  open  communications  with 
the  several  Chiefs ;  to  make  them  understand  the  advantages 
of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  England  ;  to  persuade  them 
to  agree  to  certain  conditions  of  protection  and  imntunity ; 
to  establish  a  regular  system  of  duties  and  customs  ;  to  devise^ 
if  possible,  some  unobnoxious  method  of  enforcing  th^  obser- 
vance of  such  conditions  and  regulations  by  either  party  ;  to 
provide  our  traders  (which  will  probably  prove  the  most  dif- 
ficult, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  points  to  aci^omplish) 
with  some  better  way  of  obtaining  redress,  when  they  are  cheated, 
than  those  to  which  the  Liverpool  expedition  was  reduced — 
namely,  the  pointing  of  great  guns,  the  firing  of  villages,  and 
the  seizure  of  innocent  persons  for  hostages  ;  to  make,  or  to  re- 
port upon  the  practicability  of  making,  treaties  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade ;  to  examine  the  probable  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  erecting  a  fort  on  the  Niger,  to  be  commanded 
by  an  officer  who  may  act  as  arbiter  in  disputes — protector  of 
British  subjects,  and  representative  of  the  British  Government ; 
and,  above  all,  'to  supply  more  accurate  and  more  complete 
information  than  we  now  possess  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  systems  of  law  and  government,  (if  such  they  can 
be  called,)  and  the  proper  way  of  infusing  into  them  a  better 
life,  and  of  establishing  permanent  and  prosperous  relations*  If 
these  things  can  be  done,  the  trade  which  has  already  com- 
menced will  immediately  be  placed  upon  a  much  better  footings 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  further 
measures  with  some  knowledge  of  what  we  are  about.  Sueh  we 
take  to  be  the  objects  of  the  forthgoing  expedition,  and  on  such 
grounds  we  hold  it  to  be  praiseworthy* 
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Art.  y  IL — Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  Public  Roads  in  England 
and  Wales.     Presented  to  Parliament  in  1840. 

n^HB  condition  of  Turnpike  Trusts  in  England  is  a  subject  which 
-^  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  pul^c 
has  eqtertained  just  apprehensions  that  a  faulty  system,  together 
with  certain  unfavourable  adventitious  circumstances,  and  the 
embarrassed  state  of  their  funds,  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  great  roads.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  enquiry 
has  been  made  concerning  the  extent  of  the  diflSculties  of  turn- 

Eike  roads,  and  the  means  of  removing  them ;  much  evidence 
as  been  collected,  and  some  schemes  of  amendment  proposed  ; 
but  no  important  general  enactment  has  yet  been  founded  upon 
them. 

Turnpike  roads  in  England  are  at  present  managed  by  a  limited 
number  of  trustees,  having  a  certain  property  qualification,  and 
sworn  duly  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  trust.  Their  powers 
are  conferred  by  a  local  turnpike  act,  which  must  be  periodically 
renewed.  They  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  which  con- 
sists usually  of  gentlemen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers;  they  ap- 
point subordinate  officers,  surveyors,  clerks,  and  treasurers ;  and 
meet  at  intervals  to  transact  the  necessary  business.  Under 
certain  restrictions  they  regulate  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  trust ;  the  income  is  derived  principally  from  toils  collected 
at  turnpike  gates ;  these  tolls  must  be  annually  offered  to  be  let 
by  public  auction^  but  the  trustees  are  not  compelled  to  let  if 
the  biddings  are  considered  insufficient,  and  may  tnemselves  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  the  tolls.  The  renters  of  land  adjoin- 
ing turnpike  roads  are  liable  to  clean  the  road-ditch,  and  trim  the 
road-heage.  In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  tolls,  with 
the  consent  of  magistrates  in  quarter-sessions  assembled,  the 
trustees  may  cause  a  rate,  not  exceeding  tenpence  in  the  pound, 
to  be  leviec^  on  parishes  adjoining  the  turnpike  roads :  the  act 
empowering  them  to  do  so  expires  in  1841,  The  whole  ex- 
penditure IS  directed  by  the  trustees,  who  have  the  power  of 
borrowing  money  on  security  of  tHe  tolls,  without  individual 
responsibility.  Creditors  have  the  first  lien  on  the  tolls;  and 
on  the  non-pavment  of  interest,  or  after  due  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal advanced,  may  take  possession  of  the  toll-houses,  and  levy 
tolls  for  their  remuneration.  The  proceeds,  however,  so  levied, 
must  be  rateably  divided  among  all  the  creditors  of  the  trust. 
Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  system  at  present  in  force. 
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The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  informs  us,  that  there  are 
1116  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  which  average 
about  19^  miles  in  extent;  comiprebendrng  altogether  22,000 
miles  of  road.  It  also  states,  that  the  number  of  local  turnpike 
acts  is  about  3800,  and  that,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  have  cost  L.45  per 
mile  5  and  the  salaries  of  3555  oflScers  appointed  by  the  truate^^ 
and  legal  expenses,  a  further  sum  of  L.(>  a  mile  ;  making  a  total 
of  L.51  for  their  maintenance.  The  average  income  for  .1838, 
and  the  four  preceding  years,  derived  from  tolls  and  incidental 
profits,  was  L.  1,490,517  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  debt,  showing  it  to  have  reached,  by  rapidly 
increasing  strides,  the  enormous  amount  of  L.8,345,267  I 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  amount  of  debt  due  from 
turnpike  trusts  at  three  diflFerent,  but  recent  periods. 

Increase  in 
the  nine  years. 
Debt  in  1829,      £7,304,803 

—  1834,         8,028,145 

—  1838,        8,345,267        1,040,464 

In  eighty-two  Trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  no  interest  has 
been  paid  for  several  years.  In  1829,  the  amount  of  unpaid  in- 
terest was  L.821,586;  in  1838,  it  amounted  to  L.l, 123,623; 
being  in  the  nine  years  an  increase  of  L.33,559.  On  referring 
to  former  returns,  we  find  that,  while  the  debt  has  increased, 
the  income  of  the  trusts  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  be  easily 
shown,  that  tvhile  several  causes  have  operated,  and  are  now 
operating,  materially  to  diminish  their  revenue,  there  are  none 
which  are  likely  to  diminish  the  expenditure  in  any  thing  like  a 
similar  proportion. 

The  embarrassment  of  turnpike  trusts  has  been  increased  by 
the  following  causes  : — The  expensive  system  of  management ; 
the  large  amount  necessarily  expended  for  legal  and  parliamen- 
tary purposes ;  the  abolition  of  statute  labour ;  the  inequality 
of  taxation  on  diflFerent  modes  of  conveyance ;  the  increase 
of  travelling  by  railroads  and  steam-boats;  and  the  unre- 
stricted privilege  given  to  the  post-oflBce  of  exempting  coach 
passengers  from  toll.  Two  out  of  these  causes,  (one  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  for  many  years,  and  the  other 
only  for  a  few  years,)  have  lately  been  met  by  temporary  reme- 
dies. We  allude  to  an  act  renewing  such  local  turnpike  acts  as 
may  expire,  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;.  and  the  abolition  of 
statute  duty.     We  have  already  stated  the  number  of  local  acts 
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to  be  about  3800 ;  the  time  for  which  these  have  been  granted 
to  continue  in  force  has  been  21  years ;  so  that  the  average  num- 
ber annually  renewed  has  been  nearly  181.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  Parliamentary  return  has  been  made  of  the  general  cost 
of  obtaining  these  acts ;  but  if  we  assume  an  average  of  L.400, 
(which  is  surely  below  the  mark,)  the  annual  expense  of  trusts 
on  this  head  has  been  L.72,400.  Alterations,  doubtless,  are  re- 
quisite from  time  to  time  in  the  powers  under  which  the  trustees 
act;  but  the  expense  by  which  they  have  been  obtained  has 
Mthertobeen  most  grievous; — and  the  grievance  is  acknowledged: 
— it  absorbed  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  income,  and  Parliament 
has  for  two  years  passed  annual  acts  for  the  temporary  continu- 
ance of  such  local  turnpike  acts  as  should  expire. 

Another  temporary  remedy  has  likewise  followed  the  some- 
what hasty  abolition  of  statute  labour.  The  power  under  which 
a  surveyor  of  turnpike  roads  might  require  every  landholder  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  men,  to  be  used  for  a 
given  number  of  days  for  the  service  of  the  turnpike  roads,  was 
repealed  in  1836.  This  service  was  usually  exacted  ;  and  the 
loss  of  it  was  very  generally  felt.  At  first  ho  substitute  what- 
ever was  provided ;  but  it  becoming  evident  that  in  some  of 
the  less  frequented  counties,  especially  in  Wales,  turnpike  roads 
could  no  longer  be  repaired  unless  a  new  source  of  income  was 
appointed,  the  temporary  act  of  2  and  3  Victoria,  c.  81,  was 
passed ;  empowering  trustees  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
•with  consent  of  the  magistrates,  given  at  the  quarterly  sessions, 
to  levy  a  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads. 

This  substitution  of  a  rate  for  statute  labour,  in  some  degree 
shifts  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  turnpike  roads  upon  diner- 
ent  shoulders :  formerly  no  money  could  be  demanded ;  but  the 
farmer,  who  alone  was  liable  as  the  owner  of  a  team,  was  re- 
quired occasionally  to  use  that  team  for  the  service  of  the  roads ; 
now  the  householder,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  cottager,  and  the 
tithe-owner  iq  right  of  his  tithes,  are  likewise  liable  to  .contri- 
bute ;  and  whether  from  this  cause  or  from  other  reasons,  we 
are  unable  to  say,  there  has  been  an  unwillingness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  which  has  not  been  as  fre- 
quently used  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  annual  value  received  through  rates,  has  been  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  value  which  was  formerly  afforded  by  statute 
labour ;  and  by  the  whole  difference,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
funds  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  roads. 

But  a  further  and  greater  diminution,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  foresee'the  extent,  is  in  progress  through  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  Travelling  by  railway  is  somewhat 
cheaper  than  other  methods  of  travelling:  it  is  nearly  three 
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times  as  expeditious ;  and,  from  the  greater  space  that  can  be 
appropriated  to  each  passenger,  certainly  less  fatiguing.  In  cheap- 
ness, in  speed,  and  m  comfort,  it  is  preferable,  at  least,  to  any- 
other /)z<5//c  conveyance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  pre- 
sent, partly  in  consequence  of  the  novelty  of  the  art,  a  some- 
what greater  risk  of  accidents.  The  increased  risk,  however, 
deters  very  few  passengers.  Where  there  is  a  railroad,  other  con- 
veyances are  comparatively  deserted ;  so  much  so,  that  we  often 
hear  of  the  *  monopoly*  of  the  railroads.  This  *  monopoly'  (as 
it  has  been  called)  is  given  by  nothing  but  superiority :  railroads 
have  no  legal  privilege;  there  is  no  proscription  of  turnpike 
roads ;  no  penalty  for  travelling  by  coach  or  with  post-horses. 
There  still  are  roads,  coaches,  horses  and  harness,  and  capital 
to  set  them  in  motion ;  but  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  public 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  rather  than  the  old  methods 
of  conveyance. 

Before  the  completion  of  many  railroads,  it  was  generally  an- 
ticipated by  persons  connected  with  the  carrying  trade,  that 
turnpike-roads  would  be  in  a  great  measure  disused  where  pa- 
rallel lines  of  railway  were  not  far  distant.  The  owners  of  stage- 
coaches and  post-horses  agreed  early  in  this  opinion,  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  it  to  be  correct.  Mr  Levy,  a  large  renter  of 
tolls,  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Turnpike  Trusts  in  1839, 
that  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  railroad  had  lowered  the 
stage-coach  tolls  alone,  on  one  road  leading  from  Barnet  to  St 
Alban's,  from  L.74  to  L.25  a- week;  and,  as  travellers  use  railroads 
more  willingly  for  long  than  for  short  journeys,  it  is  probable 
that  the  reduction  was  comparatively  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  trust  was  further  removed  from  London.  He  also  stated  the 
amount  of  coach  tolls  on  the  Colnbrook  road  to  have  fallen  from 
L.18to  L.4  weekly,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  In  the  same  evidence  we  find  it  asserted  by 
Mr  Sherman,  a  coach  proprietor,,  that  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Coventry  road  to  London,  the  railroad  must  have  diminished 
the  coach  tolls  by  the  amount  of  L.20,000  a-year.  Respect- 
ing the  decrease  of  posting,  Mr  Levy  gives  no  calculation  in 
figures ;  but  says  that  he  found  on  enquiry  at  Woburn,  in 
Bedfordshire,  formerly  a  great  thoroughfare,  that  for  two  days 
in  April  1839,  not  one  carriage  with  post-horses  had  passed 
through  the  town ;  Avhile  Mr  Gray,  the  chairman  of  the  Society 
of  Postmasters,  informed  the  same  Committee,  that  on  the  Bir- 
mingham road  the  postmasters  had  lost  three-fourths  of  their 
business,  and  that  in  London  one-half  of  it  was  lost. 

Some  difi'erence  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  proprietors  of  si  age- coaches  and  post-horses  being  able  ir 
compete  successfully  with  railways,  on  parallel  lines  about  twer 
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• 
or  twenty-five  miles  distant^  if  tbe  taxes  on  road  conveyances 
were  repealed.  The  duties  paid  by  postmasters  are  annually, 
7s.  6d.  for  a  license,  and  L.5,  5s.  for  every  back  cbaise ;  also 
threepence  a  mile  for  each  mile  their  horses  travel.  The  prin- 
cipal duty  on  stage-coaches  is  a  mileage  duty  rising  by  scale, 
according  to  the  number  of  passengers  for  which  the  license  is 
obtained  :  L.5  is  paid  for  each  coach  used,  and  an  assessed  tax 
for  every  coachman  and  guard.  If  these  were  repealed,  the  re- 
lief might  be  estimated  at  something  more  than  3d.  a  mile ;  so 
that  a  coach  travelling  100  miles,  could  then  be  forwarded  at  a 
cost  of  L.l,  9s.,  or  'thereabouts,  less  than  must  be  now  paid  for 
its  journey  ;  and  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  might  be  deducted  from  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  fare  paid  by  each  passenger  travelling  that  distance. 
It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  persons  would  be  influenced 
by  such  a  reduction;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
coaches  running  to  railway  stations  could  also  be  conducted  at  a 
lower  scale  of  fares ;  and  that  present  fares  on  railways  have  not 
been  calculated  with  reference  to  such  reductions.  Besides,  it  is 
probable  that,  rather  than  admit  rivals  in  the  carrying  trade,  the 
several  companies  would  establish  one  or  more  trains  a-day  at 
lower  fares  even  than  these  supposed  cheap  coaches ;  even  though 
their  present  profits  were  diminished  by  their  doing  so.  Some 
obstruction  might  likewise  be  offered  by  the  indirect  power  of 
railway  companies  to  the  re-establishment  of  road  coaches.  Per- 
sons establishing  road  coaches  might  be  prevented  from  trading 
to  stations  which  are  private  property,  and  refused  admit- 
tance :  or  the  railway  police  might  be  desired  to  give  no  assist- 
ance to  passengers  arriving  and  departing  by  such  coaches ;  or 
other  acts  of  favouritism  and  annoyance  practised.  We  are  told 
that  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  in  the  following  manner:  An  Oxford  coachmaster, 
trading  to  the  station  at  Steventon,  having  advertised  a  coach 
direct  from  Oxford  to  London,  received  notice  that,  if  it  started, 
his  coach  would  no  longer  be  admitted  at  the  Steventon  station. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  such  petty  tyranny  would  be  frequent, 
both  because  it  can  rarely  be  successful,  and  because  of  the  odium 
which  it  must  create.  It  was  unsuccessful  in  the  instance  mentioned. 
Though  the  income  of  trusts,  then,  would  certainly  be  aug- 
mented by  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  road  travelling,  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  on  lines  of  road  parallel  to  railways,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  them,  any  great  increase  would  result. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  railroad  conveyance 
so  superior  to  that  on  roads,  that  whatever  traffic  might  be  gained 
on  roads  by  a  reduction  of  government  duties,  would  be  at  least 
counterbalanced  by  the  gain  likely  to  be  experienced  by  railways, 
through  connexion  and  long  establishment. 
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Much  evidence  was  given  before  the  Committee  on  Roads, 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  on  the  possibility 
of  establishing  steam-carriages  on  common  roads  ;  and  there  were 
many  persons  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  carriages  constructed 
^by  Colonel  Maceroniand  Mr  Kollman,  rivals  to  engines,  upon 
railways,  and  a  force  which  would  restore  travelling  to  its  an- 
cient thoroughfares.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  that  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to  construct  an  eflS- 
"cient  road  steam-coach ;  but  though  many  have  been  made,  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded — no  one  has  been  long  or  beneficially.used ; 
and  there  appears  at  present  so  little  likelihood  that  one  will  be 
made,  that  we  will  altogether  omit  any  speculation  on  the  effect 
that  the  appearance  of  one  might  have  upon  the  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads. 

While  a  diminution  of  traffic,  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent, 
has  taken  place  on  the  Great  Roads,  there  has  doubt^.ess  been 
a  considerable  increase  upon  many  Branch  Roads  leadiuj^  to  rail- 
way stations.  Experience  goes  to  prove,  that  short  branch 
railways  are  not  remunerating  speculations ;  therefore  the  increas- 
ed traffic  on  these  lines  is  likely  to  continue.  And  it  is  piobable 
that  it  has  been  under-estimated  by  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committees,  and  that  it  is  unknown  to  trustees  of  turnpike 
roads ;  for  in  some  instances  the  roads  used  are  parish  roads, 
and  in  others  new  turnpike  houses  have  not  yet  been  erected 
and  accommodated  to  the  altered  communications.  But  it  will 
be  readily  admitted,  that  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  roads  of 
which  we  now  speak,  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  general  dimi- 
nution. Persons  travelling  to  London  from  the  majority  of  our 
large  towns  seldom  pay  one,  and  never  more  than  one  toll. 

There  is  a  railroad  now  open  from  Liverpool  to  London,  and 
there  will  soon  be  one  from  Bristol  to  London ;  then,  nine-tenths 
of  the  direct  travellers  between  Ireland  and  London  will  be  car- 
ried without  the  payment  of  any  toll  at  all.  The  whole  land 
communication  between  Scotland  and  London  is  now  carried  1  y 
railway  either  from  Lancaster  or  York  ;  and  it  is  probable  thi  t 
these  railways  will  soon  be  extended  further  northwards  :  indeec, 
Wales  excepted,  there  is  scarcely  any  direction  in  which  a  tra  - 
veller  going  more  than  100  miles,  will  not  soon  use  a  railway  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  journey.  The  augmentation  of 
traffic  on  branch  roads  cannot  nearly  counterbalance  so  consider- 
able a  reduction. 

On  some  roads  great  diminution  of  traffic  has  likewise  been 
consequent  on  the  multiplication  of  steam-boats ;  we  say  on  some 
roads,  for  it  is  probable  that  land  traffic  generally  has  increased 
with  the  increase  of  steam  navigation.  However,  near  the  coas*" 
and  estuaries,  turnpike  trusts  have  been  considerably  embarr 
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ed  through  the  competition  of  steam-boats;  and  though  the  evil 
may  be  local,  it  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  sio  person 
going  from  London  to  the  Netherlands  would  now  think  of  going 
to  Harwich  to  embark ;  few  persons  travelling  to  France,  now 
encounter  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  to  Dover ;  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and 
numbers  of  other  towns,  a  large  number  of  passengers  now  pass 
by  water,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  scarce  any  passage 
but  by  land. 

The  inequality  of  taxation,  unfavourable  to  the  m^ntenance  of 
turnpike  roads,  has  given  great  advantage  to  the  most  novel  me- 
thods of  conveyance.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons reported,  in  1839,  that  ^  as  far  as  an  approximation  can  be 

*  made,  by  comparing  the  scale  of  duty  on  the  average  number  of 

*  passengers  conveyed  by  railroads  or  by  the  public  carriages, 
'  and  posting  on  common  roads,  it  appears  the  duty  is  as  fol- 

*  lows ;-  -For  every  passenger  by  the  railway,  one-eighth  of  a 

*  penny  per  mile ;  for  every  passenger  by  a  stage-coach,  one- 

*  fourth  of  a  penny  per  mile  ;  for  every  person  travelling  by  post, 

*  three-  fourths  of  a  penny  per  mile ;  while  the  conveyance  of  pas- 

*  sengr;r8  by  water  is  entirely  free  from  duty.'  But  this  statement 
appears  to  us  to  be  inaccurate.  A  duty  of  one  penny  a  mile  is 
paid  for  every  eight  passengers  carried  on  a  railroad;  and  a  duty 
of  one  penny  a  mile  is  paid  for  every  coach  licensed  to  carry  four 
passengers.  This  is  true,  and  apparently  justifies  the  assertion  of  the 
Committee;  but  in  one  case  the  tax  is  levied  on  passengers  actually 
conveyed,  in  the  other  it  is  levied  on  the  permission  to  carry :  it 
is  paid  only^when  the  railroad  company  carry  eight  passengers,  it 
is  paid  by  the  coachmaster  when  his  coach  is  empty.  It  is  true 
tbat^  when  a  coach  is  licensed  to  carry  more  than  four  passen- 
gers, the  duty  is  somewhat  less  than  a  farthing  a  mile  a  head , 
for  example — fifteen  passengers  may  be  carried  for  a  duty  of 
threepence  a  mile.  It  is  true  also  that  considerable  fraud  is  prac- 
tised on  the  revenue  by  the  carriage  of  more  passengers  than  the 
license  permits;  still  we  are  convinced  that  the  tax  paid  for 
co.'ich  passengers  exceeds  the  amount  per  head,  as  it  is  stated  by 
th  3  Committee..  No  coach  licensed  to  carry  fifteen  passengers,  on 
ari  average  carries  twelve — an  average  of  seven  or  eight  is  nearer 
t).e  truth;  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  mileage  duty  is  not 
t'ae  only  tax  payable  on  stage-coaches.  We  doubt,  therefore,  whe- 
ther a  halfpenny  a  mile  for  each  passenger  is  not  much  nearer  the 
fact,  than  the  sum  that  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Committee. 
Then,  assuminor  this  amount  to  be  correct,  the  tax  on  coaches  is 
four  times  heavier  than  on  railroads,  while  on  steam-boats  there  is 
no  tax  at  alU  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  diflSculty  of 
collecting^  an  equitable  duty  on  steam-boat  travellers  has  not  been 
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exaggerated.  The  common  argument  for  their  exemption  from 
duty,  as  it  has  been  urged  by  their  proprietors — '  If  you  tax  our 

*  passengers,  you  must  tax  those  in  ships  and  sailing  packets '--" 
is  little  more  to  be  heeded  than  if  the  coach  master  said — ^  As 
^  you  tax  the  coach  so  you  must  tax  the  stage-waggon  also/  We 
know  that  the  public  income  of  the  country  will  not  bear  great 
reductions ;  but  in  common  justice,  an  equalization  or  some  ap- 
proach to  it,  should  be  made,  and  the  burden  on  coach  and  post- 
masters lightened ; — especially  as  the  burden  on  them  presses 
likewise  upon  the  funds  of  turnpike  trusts,  the  satisfaction  of  cre- 
ditors, and  the  maintenance  of  roads,  which  are  sufficiently  en^ 
cumbered  with  more  immediate  difficulties^ 

The  management  of  mail-coaches,  and  the  privilege  allowed 
them,  is  an  additional  cause  of  diminution  of  turnpike  tolls.  All 
mails,  whether  carrying  passengers  or  not,  are  exempt  from  tolls. 
Mails  running  into  London  formerly  carried  seven,  and  country 
mails  (not  running  into  London)  eight  passengers.  There 
were  not  many  country  mails :  letters  were  conveyed  in  carts 
and  on  horses,  excepting  on  considerable  roads,  and  between  im- 
portant towns.  At  present,  letters  are  carried  principally  on 
railways  into  London,  and  the  number  of  London  mails  has  been 
diminished;  but,  in  the  country,  the  number  of  mails  has  been 
greatly  increased.  In  several  places,  an  additional  delivery  of 
letters  has  been  established;  and  now,  day,  as  well  as  night 
mails,  run  to  various  towns  and  stations.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers sent  toll-free  along  particular  roads  by  the  post-office,  is 
double,  and  in  some  cases  treble,  what  it  formerly  was ;  for,  in 
order  to  facilitate  contracts,  and  to  obtain  them  at  a  lower  rate, 
the  post-office,  instead  of  eight,  permits  twelve  passengers  to  be 
carried  by  mails.  And,  instead  of  confining  mail-coaches  to 
principal  roads  as  formerly,  a  mail-coach  is  now,  in  most  cases 
when  an  application  is  made,  substituted  for  a  cart  or  horse  post. 
The  contract  for  the  coach  is  lower  than  that  for  the  cart,  on  ac- 
count of  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  post-office  of  carrying 
passengers. 

It  is  now  the  object  of  every  coachmaster  to  convert  his 
coaches  into  mails.  He  persuades  the  gentlemen  residing  near  the 
road  his  coach  travels,  that  a  mail  would  be  convenient — a  peti-  . 
tjon  is  signed — the  county  member  applied  to — and  at  once  the 
post-office  grants  a  '  new  mail ;'  which  certainly  benefits  the 
coachmaster  and  the  post-office,  but  is  as  certainly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  turnpike  toils,  which  are  in  consequence  diminish- 
ed in  value,  perhaps^  by  L.lOO  a-year;  while,  for  the  ^  new 

*  mail,'  the  road  must  be  kept  in  better  condition.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  toll-paying  coaches  cannot  compete  with 
these  privil^ed  adversaries.     If  a  mail  is  established  <m^xof 
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Inhere  there  are  coaches  already,  the  namber  of  coaches  will 
probably  be  diminished;  if,  where  there  have  been  as  yet  no 
coaches,  there  is  the  greater  certainty  that  no  stage-coach  will 
be  started. 

« 

To  remedy  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  to  provide' 
against  the  increasing  difficulties  to  which  circumstances  have 
given  rise,  several  plans  have  been  proposed.  In  all  of  them, 
economy  of  management,  through  the  Consolidation  of  Trusts^ 
forms  an  important  and  principal  feature.  When  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  of  1839,  asked  Mr  Levy — whose  acute- 
ness  and  experience  give  great  value  to  his  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  roads — if  he  could  jsuggest  any  remedy  for  the 
evils   of  the  present  turnpike  trust    system,    he    answered— 

*  There  is  a  remedy  which  would,  in   a   great  measure,  pay 

*  the  creditors,  and  lessen  the  tolls,  and  be  very  grateful  to 

*  the  public — to  consolidate  trusts :   not  to  have  trusts  for  par- 

*  ticular  places.      ^  I  know/  he  continued,  '  at  Brighton  and 

*  Dover,  and  other  places,  there  are  four  or  five  trust  branches; 

*  with  four  or  five  solicitors;  and  four  or  five  treasurers;  all  em- 

*  ployed  at  a  salary,  when  one  salary  would  do,  and  one  would 
^  do  it  just  as  well  as  all.'  Consolidation  of  turnpike  trusts  is 
likewise  the  chief  remedy  set  forward  in  the  Report  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  But  it  is  right  that  we  should  state 
the  whole  of  their  recommendations;  the  remedies  they  pro- 
pose; and  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  They 
propose,  that  the  taxes  on  travelling  should  be  equalized ;  that 
carriages  carrying  letters  in  England,  should  be  liable  to  toll, 
as  similar  carriages  are  at  present  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  that 
a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  powers 
now  given  by  local  turnpike  acts,  and  that  a  consolidation  of 
trusts  should  be  effected.  With  these  suggestions  Ve  entirely 
concur,  and  would  only  add  a  slight  extension,  that  carriages 
employed  by  the  post-office  should  be  exempt  from  toll,  if  carry- 
ing letters  only,  and  not  also  passengers  and  parcels. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  important  remedy  of  Consoli- 
dation. The  extent  of  trusts,  as  now  constituted,  has  been  al- 
ready stated  to  be,  on  an  average,  nineteen  and  a  half  miles ;  the 
average  number  of  officers,  rather  more  than  three  to  every  trust, 
certainly  exceeds  the  number  necessary ;  and  it  is  in  the  charge 
of  their  salaries — which,  with  the  comparatively  small  item  of  law 
expenses,  now  amount  to  L.6  a  mile  on  every  mile  of  turnpike 
road  in  England — that  they  have  to  look  for  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  expenditure.  There  is  likewise  a  great  probability 
that  turnpike  trusts,  when  consolidated,  would  be  conducted  by 
n^ore  eii^cient  officers  than  the  presents—capable  of  economizing 
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the  resources,  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  outlay,  and  a  general 
exercise  of  experience.  The  commissioners  quote  three  instances 
in  which  the  principle  of  consolidation  has  operated  favourably : 
that  of  the  trust  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Scotch  system,  es- 
pecialFy  in  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Metropolitan 
trust.  The  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  both  turnpike  and  paro- 
chial, about  400  miles  in  extent,  are  under  one  body  of  com- 
missioners ;  and  by  their  course  of  management  the  roads  have 
been   improved,  and  the  expense  diminished.       In   Scotland, 

*  money  applicable  to  the  use  of  turnpike  roads  is  borrowed  on 

*  the  personal  security  of  the  trustees,  to  whom  the  tolls  are 
'  wholly,  or  in  part,  assigned  for  their  indemnification ;  but  those 

*  tolls  are,  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  applicable,  in  the 

*  first  instance,  to  the  repair  of  the  roads,  and  instances  have 

*  occurred  of  the  civil  court  directing  tolls  to  be  entirely  re- 

*  moved  from  a  road,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  kept  in  a 
^  sufficient  state  of  repair. 

*  In  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  desirable  system  seems 

*  to  prevail,  a  general  meeting  of  commissioners,  composed  of  all 

*  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  within  the 
'  county,  takes  place  periodically,  (six  times  a-year,  or  oftener,) 
'  and  has  the  control  over  all  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  county. 

'  The  turnpike  roads  are  divided  into  districts,  the  trustees 

*  of  which  are  all  the  proprietors  residing  on  or  near  the  line  of 

*  road.     Every  district  has  a  convener  or  chairman,  upon  whom 

*  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  devolves.     The  office  is  usually 

*  held  as  long  as  the  individual  desires  to  retain  it.     The  affairs 

*  of  each  district  are  administered  by  the  trustees  meeting  perio-' 

*  dically  for  that  purpose/* 

The  Metropolitan  trust  comprehends  all  the  principal  roads 
near  London,  lying  north  of  the  Thames,  which  had  previously 
been  divided  into  several  different  trusts.  In  1827,  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  the  roads  in  the  district  were  in  moderate  repair ;  a 
large  and  expensive  establishment  of  officers  existed ;  and  there' 
was  a  heavy  debt.  The  establishment  has  been  since  reduced  by 
one-third ;  the  debt  by  one-half ;  the  roads  are  in  better  repair ; 
and  the  public  has  likewise  been  benefited  by  the  removal  of 
several  gates  further  from  London — including  those  at  Tyburn 
and  Hyde- Park  Corner. 

We  are  sanguine  in  thinking  that  the  remedies,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  thus  briefly  made,  if  carried  into  operation,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  embarrassments  of  turnpike  trusts,  give  security  to 
creditors,  and  leave  sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
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roads.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  both  respeodnff  the 
machinery  by  which  the  improvements  of  turnpike  trusts  should 
be  effected,  and  that  to  which  the  conduct  of  them  should  in 
future  be  intrusted.  The  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  seems 
to  us  somewhat  complicated.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  "would 
place  the  management  of  parish  roads  in  the  same  hands  as  the 
direction 'of  turnpike  roads.  The  Commissioners  consider  that  a 
sum  should  be  advanced  by  Government,^ on  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  for  paying  off  tne  present  debt  at  its  fair  value. 

They  state  on  calculation,  that  the  existing  amount  of  tolls 
would  form  sufficient  security  for  the  money  so  advanced. 
They  recommend  that  the  Government  should  secure  interest 
to  persons  from  whom  this  money  may  be  borrowed,  and  pro- 
vide a  sinkinfi^  fund.     They  are  likewise  of  opinion,  ^  that  the 

*  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  fair  value  of  each  separate  bond 

*  or  mortgage,  will  be  by  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
^  commission  empowered  to  decide  on  each  case ;  reserving  to 

*  each  creditor  the  right  to  refer  the  value  of  his  claim  to  a  jury, 

*  or  to  arbitration ;  and  that  certificates,  bearing  interest,  should 

*  be  given  for  the  respective  amounts ;  o'r  that  the  total  amount 

*  required  for  liquidating  the  debt  should  be  borrowed  by  the 

*  Government,  upon  the  security  of  the  tolls/* 

They  next  propose,  that  a  union  of  parishes  should  be  formed 
for  the  management  of  parish  roads,  (highways ;)  that  this  duty 
should  be  performed  by  ^  Parliamentary  commissioners,  who 
^  should  form  districts  and  subdivisions  throughout  England  and 

<  Wales,  by  the  consolidation  of  trusts  and  parishes ;  and  after 

<  having  divided  the  counties  into  districts  and  subdivisions,  should 
^  proceed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  different  trusts  in  each 
^  district :  and  having  ascertained  the  value  of  their  respective 

*  debts,  then  to  enter  into  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  bond- 

*  holders,  or  liquidate  the  same  with  the  money  to  be  borrowed 

*  for  that  purpose.     That  they  should  then  apportion  to  the  dif* 

*  ferent  districts  and  subdivisions  respectively,  the  amount  of 

*  interest  to  be  paid  from  each,  together  with  the  annual  amount 

*  of  the  sinking  fund,  wkkh  should  be  the  first  lien  upon  the  tolls 

*  collected  therein.     That  each   district  should  have  a  General 

*  Board  of  Management,  and  each  subdivision  a  Board  of  Way- 

*  wardens.     That  the    Subdivisional    Boards  shall   consist  of 

*  Parochial  Waywardens,   the  amount  of  whose  qualification 

*  should  be  determined  by  Parliament,  and  of  County  Magistrates, 

*  acting  for  and  residing  in  the  subdivisions,  and  should  have  a 

*  chairman  and  vice«chairman.     That  the  District  Board  should 
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<  consist  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  each  Subdivisional  . 

<  Board,  together  with  all  the  County  Magistrates  acting  for  and 

*  residing  in  the  district.' 

The  assertion  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  security  of  the 
tolls  iS"  sufficient  to  warrant  Government  to  take  upon  itself 
the  large  amount  of  debt,  gives  great  assistance  in  the  enquiry 
as  to  a  remedy  for  present  evils.  We  will  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that,  as.  the  Commissioners  had  ample  means  of  discover- 
ing its  truth,  the  assertion  is  correct.  In  that  case,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  agreeiBg  with  the  recommendation.  Of  the 
union  of  parish  with  turnpike  roads,  as  far  as  placing  their 
management  in  the  hands  of  the  same  persons,  we  shall  say 
nothing ;  because  our  remarks  have  been  confined  entirely  to 
Turnpike  Trusts,  and  the  roads  binder  their  direction.  Neither 
shall  we  make  much  further  observation  on  the  machinery  recom- 
mended in  the  Report.  Parliamentary  commissioners  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  for  the  consolidation  of  trusts,  and  reconstruction 
of  districts.  We  see  no  reason  why  such  districts  should  be  aifected 
by  the  boundaries  of  counties.  The  Commission  might  be  tem- 
porarily appointed,  and  in  all  probability  its  work  might  soon  be 
accomplisned.  Two  boards,  elected  in  the  manner  we  have 
stated,  we  think  unnecessary ;  they  might  be  attended  in  towns, 
but  in  rural  districts  farmers  have  otlier  matters  to  think  of. 
Markets  and  fairs  are  their  principal  objects;  they  are  unwilling  to 
leave  their  business ;  and  the  board  of  waywardens,  or  *  highway- 

*  men,'  as  it  would  be  called,  would  be  very  little  attended  to. 
Probably  one  board  in  each  district  would  be  found  sufficient. 
But  in  comparison  to  the  remedies  for  existing  evils,  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  effect  are  very  insignificant.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  found ;  and  should  the  machinery  at 
first  applied  prove  inadequate  or  inappropriate,  it  would  be  gra- 
dually and  effectually  amended. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  facts — that  the 
funds  for  maintaining  turnpike  roads  are  in  many  instances  de- 
pendent upon  a  temporary  and  not  unobjectionable  act,  and  that 
they  may  soon  be  found  deficient — that  much  property  invested 
on  the  security  of  turnpike  tolls  is  in  a  very  precarious  condition  j 
and  in  proof  that  legislative  interference  is  immediately  required, 
we  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  debts  incurred  are  already  immense,  that  they  are 
rapidly  and  largely  increasing,  and  that  instances  in  which  trusts 
are  unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt,  have  become  more 
and  more  frequent. 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Dramatic  Works  o/'Wycherley,  Congrevb, 
Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  With  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices.     By  Leigh  Hunt.     8vo.     London:  1840. 

TfJTE  have  a  kindness  for  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  We  form  our  judg- 
^^  ment  of  him,  indeed,  only  from  events  of  universal  noto- 
riety— from  his  own  works,  and  from  the  works  of  other  writers, 
who  have  generally  abused  him  in  the  most  rs^neorous  manner. 
But,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  a  very  clever,  a  very 
honest,  and  a  very  good-natured  man.  We  can  clearly  discern, 
together  with  many  merits,  many  serious  faults  both  in  his  wri- 
tings and  in  his  conduct.  But  we  really  think  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  living  whose  merits  have  been  so  grudgingly  al- 
lowed, and  whose  feults  have  been  so  cruelly  expiated. 

In  some  respects,  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  excellently  qualified  for 
the  task  which  he  has  now  undertaken.  His  style,  in  spite  of  its 
mannerism — nay,  partly  by  reason  of  its  mannerism — is  well 
suited  for  light,  garrulous,  desultory  «;««,  half  critical  half  bio- 
graphical. We  do  not  always  agree  with  his  literary  judgments; 
but  we  find  in  him  what  is  very  rare  in  our  time — the  power  of 
justly  appreciating  and  heartily  enjoying  good  things  of  very 
different  kinds.  He  can  adore  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  without 
denying  poetical  genius  to  the  author  of  *  Alexander's  Feast ;'  or 
fine  observation,  rich  fancy,  and  exquisite  humour  to  him  who 
imagined  *  Will  Honeycomb*  and  *  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.'  He 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the  English  drama, 
from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  down  to  our  own  time,  and  has  every 
right  to  be  heard  with  respect  on  that  subject 

The  plays  to  which  he  now  acts  as  introducer  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  very  respectable 
people,  ought  not  to  be  reprinted.  In  this  opinion  we  can  by  no 
means  concur.  We  cannot  wish  that  any  work  or  class  of 
works  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
and  which  illustrates  the  character  of  an  important  epoch  in 
letters^  politics,  and  morals,  should  disappear  from  the  world.  If 
we  err  in  this  matter,  we  err  with  the  gravest  men  and  bodies  of 
men  in  the  empire,  and  especially  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  with  the  great  schools  of  learning  which  are  connected  with 
her.  The  whole  liberal  education  of  our  countrymen  is  con- 
ducted on  the  principle,  that  no  book  which  is  valuable,  either  by 
reason  of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  or  by  reason  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  histor}',  polity,  and  manners  of  nations, 
should  be  withheld  from  the  student  on  account  of  its  impurity. 
The  Athenian  Comedies,  in  which  there  are  scarcely  a  hundred 
lines  together  without  some  passage  of  which  Rochester  would 
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have  been  ashamed,  have  been  reprinted  at  the  Pitt  Press  and 
the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the  direction  of  syndics  and  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Universities ;  and  have  been  illustrated 
with  notes  by  reverend,  very  reverend,  and  right  reverend  com- 
mentators. Every  year  the  most  distinguished  young  men  in 
the  kingdom  are  examined  by  bishops  and  professors  of  divinity 
in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juve- 
nal. There  is  certainly  something  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  idea 
of  a  conclave  of  venerable  fathers  of  the  church  rewarding  a 
lad  for  his.  intimate  acquaintance  with  writings,  compared  with 
which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  is  modest.  But  for  our  own 
part  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  societies  which  direct  the 
education  of  the  English  gentry,  have  herein  judged  wisely.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature  enlarges  and  enriches  the  mind.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  a  man  whose  mind  has  been  thus  enlarged  and  enriched,  is 
likely  to  be  far  more  useful  to  the  state  and  to  the  church,  than  one 
who  is  unskilled,  or  little  ,skilled  in  classical  learning.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  a  world  so  full 
of  temptation  as  this,  any  gentleman,  whose  life  would  have  been 
virtuous  if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  will  be  made 
vicious  by  reading  them*  A  man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influ- 
ences of  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  is  yet 
afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  influences  of  a  few  Greek  or 
Latin  verses,  acts,  we  think,  much  like  the  felon  who  begged 
the  sheriffs  to  let  him  have  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head  from 
the  door  of  Newgate  to  the  gallows,  because  it  was  a  drizzling 
morning,  and  he  was  apt  to  take  cold. 

The  virtue  which  the  world  wants  is  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a 
valetudinarian  virtue — a  virtue  which  can  expose  itself  to  the 
risks  inseparable  from  all  spirited  exertion — not  a  virtue  which 
keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for  fear  of  infection,  and  eschews 
the  common  food  as  too  stimulating.  It  would  be  indeed  ab- 
^  surd  to  attempt  to  keep  men  from  acquiring  those  qualifications 
which  fit  them  to  placy  their  part  in  life  with  honour  to  them- 
selves and  advantage  to  their  country,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved — a  delicacy  which  a  walk 
from  Westminster  to  the  Temple  is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

But  we  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  gross  inconsistency, 
if,  while  we  defend  the  policy  which  invites  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  study  such  writers  as  Theocritus  and  Catullus,  we 
were  to  set  up  a  cry  against  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Country 
*  Wife,'  or  the  *  Way  of  the  World.'  The  immoral  English 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  indeed  much  less  excu- 
sable than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  worst  English 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  decent,  compared  wit' 
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much  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  Greece  and  Rome. 
Plato,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  a  much  better  man  than  Sir 
George  Etherege.  But  Plato  has  written  things  at  which  Sir 
George  Etherege  would  have  shuddered.  Buckhurst  and  Sedley, 
even  m  those  wild  orgies  at  the  Cock  in  Bow  Street,  for  which 
they  were  pelted  by  the  rabble  and  fined  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  would  never  have  dared  to  hold  such  discourse  as  passed 
between  Socrates  and  Phaedrus  on  that  fine  summer  day,  under 
the  plane-tree,  while  the  fountain  warbled  at  their  feet,  and  the 
cicadas  chirped  overhead.  If  it  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  desira- 
ble that  an  English  gentleman  should  be  well  informed  touch- 
ing the  government  and  the  manners  of  little  commonwealths, 
which  both  in  place  and  time  are  far  removed  from  us — whose 
independence  has  been  more  than  two  thousand  years  extin- 
guished, whose  language  has  not  been  spoken  for  ages,  and 
whose  ancient  magnificence  is  attested  only  by  a  few  broken  co- 
lumns and  friezes — much  more  must  it  be  desirable  that  he  should 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  public  nund  of 
his  own  country ;  and  with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  extent 
of  those  revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling,  which,  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  have  alternately  raised  and  depressed  the  standard 
of  our  national  morality.  And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
very  sparingly  gleaned  from  Parliamentary  debates,  from  state 
papers,  and  from  the  works  of  grave  historians.  It  must  either 
not  be  acquired  at  all,  or  it  must  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of 
the  light  literature  which  has  at  various  periods  been  fashion- 
able. We  are  therefore  by  no  means  disposed  to  condemn  this 
publication,  though  we  certainly  cannot  recommend  the  hand- 
some volume*  before  us  as  an  appropriate  Christmas  present  for 
young  ladies. 

We  have  said  that  we  think  the  present  publication  perfectly 
justifiable.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr  Leign 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  tne 
charge  of  immorality  so  often  brought  against  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  bringing  to  the 
judgment-seat  the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord  Angelo;  but  we 
really  think  that  such  flagitious  and  impudent  offenders  as  those 
who  are  now  at  the  bar,  deserved  at  least  the  gentle  rebuke  of 
Escalus.     Mr  Leigh  Hunt  treats  the  whole  matter  a  little  too 

^—^—  •  '  ■"  -  -----  ■■111  I~T.1IB1»JI«_         H     ■-     ■ -  — 

*  Mr  Moxon,  its  publisher,  is  well  entitled  to  commendation  and  sup- 
port for  having,  by  a  series  of  corresponding  Reprints,  (comprising  the 
works  of  the  elder  Dramatists,) — executed  in  a  compendious  but  very 
comely  form,  and  accompanied  with  useful  prolegomena — put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  one  desirous  of  such  an  acquisition,  to  procure,  at  a  compa- 
rfttively  sumll  cost,  the  noblest  Dramatic  Library  in  the  world. 
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much  in  the  easy  style  of  Lucio,  and  perhaps  his  exceeding 
lenity  disposes  us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe.  For,  in  truth,  this 
part  of  our  literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  language  and  our  na« 
tional  character.  It  is  clever,  indeed,  and  very  entertaining ; 
but  it  is,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  *  earthly,  sen- 
*  sual,  de^dlish.'  Its  indecency,  though  perpetually  such  as  is 
condemned,  not  less  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  than  by  those  of 
morality,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  disgraceful  a  fault  as  its  sin- 
gularly  inhuman  spirit.  We  have  here  Belial,  not  as  when  he 
inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  *  graceful  and  humane,'  but  with 
the  iron  eye  and  cruel  sneer  of  Mephistopheles.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  world,  in  which  the  ladies  are  like  very  profligate, 
impudent,  and  unfeeling  men,  and  in  which  the  men  are  too  bad 
for  any  place  but  Pandsemonium  or  Norfolk  Island.  We  are 
surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether  mill- 
stone, and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

Dry  den  defended  or  excused  his  own  offences,  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  by  pleading  the  example  of  the  earlier  English 
dramatists ;  and  Mr  Lieigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
force  in  the  plea.  We  altogether  diflFer  from  this  opinion.  The 
crime  charged  is  not  mere  coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms 
which  are  delicate  in  one  age,  become  gross  in  the  next.  The 
diction  of  the  English  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  sometimes 
such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventured  to  imitate ;  and  Addi- 
son, the  standard  of  purity  in  his  own  age,  used  many  phrases 
which  are  now  proscribed.  Whether  a  thing  shall  be  designated 
by  ^  plain  noun-substantive,  or  by  a  circumlocution,  is  mere 
matter  of  fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. But  morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this — that  what  is 
immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  susceptible  in  constant  connexion  with  what  is  attractive. 
For  every  person  who  has  observed  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
association  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  knows, 
that  whatever  is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination  in 
connexion  with  what  is  attractive,  will  commonly  itself  be- 
come attractive.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  inde- 
licate writing  in  Fletcher  and  Massmger ;  and  more  than 
might  be  wished  even  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  who 
are  comparatively  pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  their 
plays  any  systematic  attempt  to  associate  vice  with  those  things 
which  men  value  most  and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  every 
thing  ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  such  a  systematic  attempt 
we  nnd  in  the  whole  dramatic  literature  of  the  generation  which 
followed  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  will  take,  as  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean,  a  single  subject  of  the  highest  im 
portance  to  the  happiness  of  maimind — conjugal  fidelity.     W 
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can  at  present  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  English  play,  "written 
before  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  character  of  a  seducer  of  mar- 
ried women  is  represented  in  a  favourable  light.  We  remember 
many  plays  in  which  such  persons  are  baffled,  exposed,  covered 
with  derision,  and  insulted  by  triumphant  husbands.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  FalstaflF,  with  all  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  tlie  world. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Brisac  in  Fletcher's  *  Elder  Brother' — and  of 
Ricardo  and  Ubaldo,  in  Massinger's  '  Picture.'  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  *  Fatal  Dowery,'  and  '  Love's  Cruelty,'  the  outraged  honour  of 
families  is  repaired  by  a  bloody  revenge.  If  now  and  then  the 
lover  is  represented  as  an  accomplished  man,  and  the  husband  as 
a  person  of  weak  or  odious  character,  this  only  makes  the  tri- 
umph of  female  virtue  the  more  signal ;  as  in  Jonson's  Celia  and 
Mrs  Fitzdottre],  and  in  Fletcher's  Maria.  In  general,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  either  treat  the  breach  of  the  marriage -vow  as  a 
serious  crime — or,  if  they  treat  it  as  matter  for  laughter,  turn  the 
laugh  against  the  gallant. 

On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  the  whole  body  of  the  dramatists  invariably  repre- 
sent adultery — we  do  not  say  as  a  peccadillo — we  do  not  say  as 
an  error  which  the  violence  of  passion  may  excuse — but  as  the 
calling  of  a  line  gentleman — as  a  grace  without  which  his  cha- 
racter would  be  imperfect.  It  is  as  essential  to  his  breeding  and 
to  his  place  in  society  that  he  should  make  love  to  the  wives  of 
his  neighbours,  as  that  he  should  know  French,  or  that  he  should 
have  a  sword  at  his  side.  In  all  this  there  is  no  passion,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  that  can  be  called  preference.  The  hero  in- 
trigues, just  as  he  wears  a  wig ;  because,  if  he  did  not,  he  would 
be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city  prig,  perhaps  a  Puritan.  All  the 
agreeable  qualities  are  always  given  to  the  gallant.  All  the  con- 
tempt and  aversion  are  the  portion  of  the  unfortunate  husband. 
Take  Dryderi  for  example ;  and  compare  Woodall  with  Brain- 
sick, or  Lorenzo  with  Gomez.  Take  Wycherley,  and  compare 
Homer  with  Pinchwife.  Take  Vanbrugh,  and  compare  Con- 
stant with  Sir  John  Brute.  Take  Farquhar,  and  compare 
Archer  with  Squire  Sullen.  Take  Congreve,  and  compare  Bell- 
mour  with  Fondlewife,  Careless  with  Sir  Paul  Plyant,  or  Scan- 
dal with  Foresight.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  more  which 
might  be  named,  the  dramatist  evidently  does  his  best  to  make 
the  person  who  commits  the  injury  graceful,  sensible,  and  spirited; 
and  the  person  who  suffers  it  a  fool  or  a  tyrant,  or  both. 

Mr  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted  to  set  up  a  defence  for 
this  way  of  writing.  The  dramatists  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  not,  according  to  him,  to  be  tried  by 
the  standard  of  morality  which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist  in  real 
life.     Their  world  is  a  conventional  world.     Their  heroes  and 
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heroines  belong,  not  to  England,  not  to  Christendom,  but  to 
an  Utopia  of  gallantry,  to  a  Fairyland,  where  the  Bible  and 
Burns's  Justice  are  unknown — where  a  prank  which  on  this  earth 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  pillory,  is  merely  matter  for  a  peal 
of  elvish  laughter.  A  real  Horner,  a  real  Careless  would,  it  is 
admitted,  be  exceedingly  bad  men.  But  to  predicate  morality 
or  immorality  of  the  Horner  of  Wycherley,  and  the  Careless  of 
Congreve,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  arraign  a  sleeper  for  his 
dreams.  They  belong  *  to  the  regions  of  pure  comedy,  where 
*no  cold  moral  reigns — when  we  are  amongst   them  we   are 

*  amongst  a  chaotic  people.     We  are  not  to  judge  them  by  our 

*  usages.     No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by  their  proceed* 

*  ings,  for  they  have  none  among  them.     No  peace  of  families  is 

*  violated,  for  no  family  ties  exist  among  them.    There  is  neither 

*  right  nor  wrong — gratitude  or  its  opposite — claim  or  duty — 

*  paternity  or  sonship." 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  Mr  Lamb's  doctrine. 
We  are  sure  that  we  do  not  wish  to  represent  him  unfairly.  For 
we  admire  his  genius;  we  love  the-kind  nature  which  appears  in 
all  his  writings;  and  we  cherish  his  memory  as  much  as  if  we 
had  known  him  personally.  But  we  must  plainly  say  that  his 
argument,  though  ingenious,  is  altogether  sophistical. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  a  writer 
to  create  a  conventional  world  in  which  things  forbidden  by  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Statute  Book  shall  be  lawful,  and  yet  that  the 
exhibition  may  be  harmless,  or  even  edifying.    For  example,  we 
suppose  that  the  most  austere  critics  would  not  accuse  Fenelon  of 
impiety  and  immorality,  on  account  of  his  Telemachus  and  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.   In  Telemachus  and  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  we  have  a  false  religion,  and  consequently  a  morality  which 
is  in  some  points  incorrect.     We  have  a  right  and  a  wrong,  diflFer- 
ing  from  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  real  life.     It  is  represented 
as  the  first  duty  of  men  to  pay  honour  to  Jove  and  Minerva. 
Philocles,  who  employs  his  leisure  in  making  graven  images  of 
these  deities,  is  extolled  for  his  piety  in  a  way  which  coptrasts 
singularly  with  the  expressions  of  Isaiah  on  the  same  subject. 
"  The  dead  are  judged  by  Minos,  and  rewarded  with  lasting  happi- 
ness for  actions  which  Fenelon  would  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce splendid  sins.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr  Southey's 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  heroes  and  heroines.     In  Thalaba, 
to  speak  in  derogation  of  the  Arabian  impostor  is  blasphemy 
— to  drink  wine  is  a  crime — to  perform  ablutions,  and  to  pay 
honour  to  the  holy  cities,  are  works  of  merit.    In  the  Curse  of 
Kehama,  Kailyal  is  commended  for  her  devotion  to  the  statue 
of  Mariataly,  the  goddess  of  the  poor.     But  certainly  no  person 
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ifill  accuse  Mr  Southey  of  having  promoted  or  intended  to  pro- 
mote either  Islamism  or  Brahminism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  conventional  worlds  of  Fenelon  and 
Mr  Southey  are  unobjectionable.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
utterly  unlike  the  real  world  in  which  we  live.  The  state  of 
society,  the  laws  even  of  the  physical  world,  are  so  different  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  we  cannot  be  shocked  at 
finding  the  morality  also  very  different.  But  in  truth,  the  moral* 
ity  of  these  conventional  worlds  differs  from  the  morality  of  the 
real  world,  only  in  points  where  there  is  no  danger  that  the  real 
world  will  ever  go  v/rong.  The  generosity  and  ,  docility  of 
Telemachus,  the  fortitude,  the  modesty,  the  filial  tenderness  of 
Kailyal,  are  virtues  of  all  ages  and  nations.  And  there  was  very 
little  danger  that  the  Dauphin  would  worship  Minerva,  or  that 
an  English  damsel  would  dance  with  a  bucket  on  her  head  before 
the  statue  of  Mariataly. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  what  Mr  Charles  Lamb  calls 
the  conventional  world  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  Here  the 
costume,  the  manners,  the  topics  of  conversation  are  those  of  the 
real  town,  and  of  the  passing  day.  The  hero  is  in  all  superficial 
accomplishments  exactly  the  fine  gentleman,  whom  every  youth 
in  the  pit  would  gladly  resemble.  The  heroine  is  the  fine  lady, 
whom  every  youth  in  the  pit  would  gladly  marry.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  some  place  which  is  as  well  known  to  the  audience  as  their 
own  houses,  in  St  James's  Park,  or  Hyde  Park,  or  Westminster 
Hall.  The  lawyer  bustles  about  with  his  bag,  between  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer.  The  Peer  calls  for  his  car- 
riage to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  private  bill.  A  hundred 
little  touches  are  employed  to  make  the  fictitious  world  appear 
like  the  actual  ^world.  And  the  immorality  is  of  a  sort  which 
never  can  be  out  of  date,  and  which  all  the  force  of  religion,  law, 
and  public  opinion  united  can  but  imperfectly  restrain. 

In  the  name  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  virtue,  we  pro- 
test against  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure  comedy  is  one 
into  which  no  moral  enters*  If  comedy  be  an  imitation,  under 
whatever  conventions,  of  real  life,  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
can  have  no  reference  to  the  great  rule  which  directs  life,  and 
to  feelings  which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life? 
If  what  Mr  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct,  the  inference 
would  be,  that  these  dramatists  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  very  first  principles  of  their  craft.  Pure  landscape  painting 
into  which  no  light  or  shade  enters,  pure  portrait  painting  into 
which  no  expression  enters,  are  phrases  less  at  variance  with 
sound  criticism,  than  pure  comedy  into  which  no  moral  enters. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  world  of  these  dramatists  is  a 
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world  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Morality  constantly  enters 
into  that  world,  a  sound  morality,  and  an  unsound  morality;  the 
sound  morality  to  be  insulted,  derided,  associated  with  every  thing 
mean  and  hateful ;  the  unsound  morality  to  be  set  off  to  every  ad- 
vantage, and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct  and  indirect.  It 
is  not  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  conventional 
world  feel  reverence  for  sacred  institutions,  and  family  ties. 
Fondlewife,  Pinch  wife,  every  person  in  short  of  narrow  under- 
standing, and  disgusting  manners,  expresses  that  reverence 
strongly.  The  heroes  and  heroines  too,  have  a  moral  code  of 
their  own,  an  exceedingly  bad  one ;  but  not,  as  Mr  Charles  Lamb 
seems  to  think,  a  code  existing  only  in  the  imagination  oi 
dramatists.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  code  actually  received,  and 
obeyed  by  great  numbers  of  people.  We  need  not  go  to  Utopia 
or  Fairyland  to  find  them.  They  are  near  at  hand.  Every 
night  some  of  them  play  at  the  •  hells'  in  the  Quadrant,  and  others 
pace  the  Piazza  in  Co  vent- Garden.  Without  flying  to  Nephelo- 
coccygia,  or  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Mab,  we  can  meet 
with  sharpers,  bullies,  hard-hearted  impudent  debauchees,  and 
women  worthy  of  such  paramours.  The  morality  of  the 
*  Country  Wife'  and  the  *  Old  Bachelor,'  is  the  morality,  not, 
as  Mr  Charles  Lamb  maintains,  of  an  unreal  world,  but  of  a 
world  which  is  a  great  deal  too  real.  It  is  the  morality,  not  of  a 
chaotic  people,  but  of  low  town-rakes,  and  of  those  ladies  whom 
the  newspapers  call  *  dashing  Cyprians.'  And  the  question  is 
simply,  whether  a  man  of  genius,  who  constantly  and  systemati- 
cally endeavours  to  make  this  sort  of  character  attractive,  by 
uniting  it  with  beauty,  grace,  dignity,  spirit,  a  high  social  posi- 
tion, popularity,  literature,  wit,  taste,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
brilliant  success  in  every  undertaking,  does  or  does  not  make  an 
ill  use  of  his  powers.  We  own  that  we  are  unable  to  understand 
how  this  question  can  be  answered  in  any  way  but  one. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  the  writers  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  thus  severely,  that  they  were,  to  a  gre^t 
extent,  the  creatures  of  their  age.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  that 
age  encouraged  immorality  which  no  other  age  would  have  tole-« 
rated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  this  great  deprj^- 
vation  of  the  national  taste  was  the  effect  of  the  prevalence  of 
Puritanism  under  the  Commonwealth. 

To  punish  public  outrages  on  morals  and  religion  is  unques* 
tionably  within  the  competence  of  rulers.  But  when  a  govern- 
ment,  not  content  with  requiring  decency,  requires  sanctity,  it 
oversteps  the  bounds  which  mark  its  proper  functions*  And  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule,  that  a  government 
which  attempts  more  than  it  ought  will  perform  less.     A  law- 
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giver  who,  in  order  to  protect  distressed  borrowers,  limits  the 
rate  of  interest,  either  makes  it  impossible  for  the  objects  of  his 
care  to  borrow  at  all,  or  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst 
class  of  usurers.  A  lawgiver  who,  from  tenderness  for  labouring 
men,  fixes  the  hours  of  their  work  and  the  amount  of  their  wages, 
is  certain  to  make  them  far  more  wretched  than  he  found  them. 
And  so  a  government  which,  not  content  with  repressing  scan- 
dalous excesses,  demands  from  its  subjects  fervent  and  austere 
piety,  will  soon  discover  that,  while  attempting  to  render  an  im- 
possible service  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  nas  in  truth  only  pro- 
moted vice. 

For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a  government  can  eflfect 
its  ends  ?  Two  only,  rewards  and  punishments ; — powerful  means, 
indeed,  for  influencing  the  exterior  act,  but  altogether  impotent 
for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  heart.  A  public  functionary 
who  is  told  that  he  will  be  advanced  if  he  is  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  turned  out  of  his  place  if  he  is  not,  will  probably  go  to  mass 
every  morning,  exclude  meat  from  his  table  on  Fridays,  shrive 
himself  regularly,  and  perhaps  let  his  superiors  know  that  he 
wears  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin.  Under  a  Puritan  government, 
a  person  who  is  apprised  that  piety  is  essential  to  thriving  in  the 
world,  will  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  or,  as  he 
will  call  it,  Sabbath,  and  will  avoid  a  theatre  as  if  it  were  plague- 
stricken.  Such  a  show  of  religion  as  this,  the  hope  of  gain  and 
the  fear  of  loss  will  produce,  at  a  week's  notice,  in  any  abundance 
which  a  government  may  require.  But  under  this  show,  sensu- 
ality, ambition,  avarice,  and  hatred  retain  unimpaired  power ; 
and  the  seeming  convert  has  only  added  to  the  vices  of  a  man  of 
the  world  all  the  still  darker  vices  which  are  engendered  by  the 
constant  practice  of  dissimulation.  The  truth  cannot  be  long 
concealed.  The  public  discovers  that  the  grave  persons  who 
are  proposed  to  it  as  patterns,  are  more  utterly  destitute  of  moral 
principle  and  of  moral  sensibility  than  avowed  libertines.  It 
sees  that  these  Pharisees  are  further  removed  from  real  goodness 
than  publicans  and  harlots.  And,  as  usual,  it  rushes  to  the  ex- 
treme opposite  to  that  which  it  quits.  It  considers  a  high  reli- 
gious profession  as  a  sure  mark  of  meanness  and  depravity.  On 
the  very  first  day  on  which  the  restraint  of  fear  is  taken  away, 
and  on  which  men  can  venture  to  say  what  they  feel,  a  frightful 
peal  of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  proclaims  that  the  short-sighted 
policy  which  aimed  at  making  a  nation  of  saints  has  made  a  na- 
tion of  scoffers. 

It  was  thus  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  old  age  became  religious, 
and  determined  that  his  subjects  should  be  religious  too — shrugged 
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his  shoulders  and  knitted  his  brows  if  he  observed  at  his  levee  or 
near  his  dinner-table  any  gentleman  who  neglected  the  duties  en- 
joined by  the  church — and  rewarded  piety  with  blue  ribands,  invita- 
tions to  Marli,  governments,  pensions,  and  regiments.  Forthwith 
Versailles  became,  in  every  thing  but  dress,  a  convent.  The  pulpits 
and  confessionals  were  surrounded  by  swords  and  embroidery.  The 
marshals  of  France  were  much  in  prayer ;  and  there  was  hardly 
one  among  the  dukes  and  peers  who  did  not  carry  good  little 
books  in  his  pocket,  fast  during  Lent,  and  communicate  at 
Easter.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the 
blessed  work,  boasted  that  devotion  had  become  quite  the  fashion. 
A  fashion  indeed  it  was ;  and  like  a  fashion  it  passed  away.  No 
sooner  had  the  old  king  been  carried  to  St  Denis,  than  the  whole 
court  unmasked.  Every  man  hastened  to  indemnify  himself,  by 
the  excess  of  licentiousness  and  impudence,  for  years  of  mortifi- 
cation. The  same  persons  who,  a  few  months  before,  with  meeC 
voices  and  demure  looks,  had  consulted  divines  about  the  state 
of  their  souls,  now  surrounded  the  midnight  table,  where,  amidst 
the  bounding  of  champagne  corks,  a  drunken  prince,  enthroned 
between  Dubois  and  Madame  de  Parabere,  hiccoughed  out 
atheistical  arguments  and  obscene  jests.  The  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  a  time  of  license  ; 
but  the  most  dissolute  men  of  that  generation  would  have  blushed 
at  the  orgies  of  the  Regency. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fathers  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
Civil  War.  We  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  great  debt 
which  mankind  owes  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  deliverers 
of  England,  the  founders  of  the  great  American  Commonwealths. 
But  in  the  day  of  their  power  they  committed  one  great  fault, 
which  left  deep  and  lasting  traces  in  the  national  character  and 
manners.  They  mistook  the  end  and  overrated  the  force  of 
government.  They  determined  not  merely  to  protect  religion 
and  public  morals  from  insult — an  object  for  which  the  civil  sword, 
in  discreet  hands,  may  be  beneficially  employed — but  to  make 
the  people  committed  to  their  rule  truly  devout.  Yet  if  they 
had  only  reflected  on  events  which  they  had  themselves  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  themselves  borne  a  great  part,  they  would 
have  seen  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  their  enterprise. 
They  had  lived  under  a  government  which,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  did  all  that  could  be  done,  by  lavish  bounty  and  by 
rigorous  punishment,  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  person  suspected  of 
hostility  to  that  church  had  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining  fa- 
vour at  the  court  of  Charles.  Avowed  dissent  was  punished  by 
imprisonment,  by  ignominious  exposure,  by  cruel  mutilations, 
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and  by  ruinous  fines.  And  the  event  had  been,  that  the  Church 
had  fallen,  and  had,  in  its  fall,  dragged  down  with  it  a  monarchy 
which  had  stood  six  hundred  years.  The  Puritan  might  have 
learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from  his  own  recent  victory, 
that  governments  which  attempt  things  beyond  their  reach  are 
likely  not  merely  to  fail,  but  to  produce  an  effect  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  they  contemplate  as  desirable. 

All  this  was  overlooked.   The  saints  were  to  inherit  the  earth. 
Th^  theatres  were  closed.     The  fine  arts  were  placed  under  ab- 
surd restraints.     Vices  which  had  never  before  been  even  mis- 
demeanors were  made  capital  felonies.     And  it  was  solemnly 
resolved  by  Parliament,  *  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  but 
^  such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness.'  The 
pious  assembly  had  a  Bible  lying  on  the  table  for  reference. 
If  they  had  consulted  it  they  might  have  learned  that  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  grow  together  inseparably,  and  must  either  be 
spared  together,  or  rooted  up  together.    To  know  whether  a  man 
was  really  godly  was  impossible.     But  it  was  easy  to  know 
whether  he  had  a  plain  dress,  lank  hair,  no  starch  in  his  linen. 
Ho  gay  furniture  in  his  house;  whether  he  talked  through  his 
nose,  and  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes ;  whether  he  named  his 
children    Assurance,    Tribulation,  or   Maher-shalal-hash-baz — 
whether  he  avoided  Spring  Garden  when  in  town,  and  abstained 
from  hunting  and  hawking  when  in  the  country — whether  he  ex- 
pounded hard  scriptures  to  his  troop  of  dragoons,  and  talked  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means  about  seeking  the  Lord.    These 
were   tests   which  could  easily  be  applied.      The    misfortune 
was,  that  they  were  tests  which  proved  nothing.     Such  as  they 
were,  they  were  employed  by  the  dominant  party.   And  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  crowd  of  impostors,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
began  to  mimic  and  to  caricature  what  were  then  regarded  as 
the  outward  signs  of  sanctity.    The  nation  was  not  duped.    The 
restraints  of  that  gloomy  time  were  such  as  would  have  been 
impatiently  borne,  if  imposed  by  men  who  were  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  saints.     Those  restraints  became  altogether  insup-  . 
Eortable  when  they  were  known  to  be  kept  up  for  the  profit  of 
ypocrites.     It  is  quite  certain  that,  even  if  the  Royal  Family 
ha:d  never  returned — even  if  Richard  Cromwell  or  Henry  Crom- 
well had  been  at  the  head  of  the  administratioti — there  would 
hive  been  a  great  relaxation  of  manners.    Before  the  Revolution 
many  signs  indicated  that  a  period  of  license  was  at  hand.     The 
Restoration  crushed  for  a  time  the  Puritan  party,  and  placed 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  libertine.    The  political  counter- 
revolution assisted  the  moral  counter-revolution,  and  was  in  turn 
aiSsftiftted  by  it.     A  period  of  wild  and  d^perate  distoluteaess 
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fallowed.  Even  in  remote  manor-houses  and  hamlets  the  ^shange 
was  in  some  degree  felt ;  but  in  London  the  outbreak  of  de- 
bauchery was  appalling.  And  in  London  the  places  most  deeply 
infected  were  the  Palace,  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  arig- 
tocracy^  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  was  on  the  support  of  these 
parts  of  the  town  that  the  playhouses  depended.  The  character 
of  the  drama  became  conformed  to  the  character  of  its  patroni. 
The  comic  poet  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  deeply  corrupted 
part  of  a  corrupted  society.  And  in  the  plays  before  us,  we  find 
distilled  and  condensed,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  fashionable 
world  during  the  Anti-puritan  reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  aft'ected  formality  5  the  comic  poet  laughed 
at  decorum.  The  Puritan  had  frowned  at  innocent  diversions; 
the  comic  poet  took  under  his  patronage  the  most  flagitiou*  ex- 
cesses. The  Puritan  had  canted  ;  the  comic  poet  blasphemed. 
The  Puritan  had  made  an  affair  of  gallantry  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy ;  the  comic  poet  represented  it  as  an  honour- 
able distinction.  The  Puritan  spoke  with  disdain  of  the.  low 
standard  of  popular  morality  5  his  life  was  regulated  by  a  far 
more  rigid  code ;  his  virtue  was  sustained  by  motives  unknown 
to  men  of  the  world.  Unhappily  it  had  been  amply  proved  in 
many  cases,  and  might  well  be  suspected  in  many  more,  that  these 
high  pretensions  were  unfounded.  Accordingly,  the  fashionable 
circles,  and  the  comic  poets  who  were  the  spokesmen  of  tho^e 
circles^  took  up  the  notion  that  all  professions  of  piety  and  inte- 
grity were  to  be  construed  by  the  rule  of  contrary ;  that  it  might 
well  be  doubted  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  virtue  in  the 
world ;  but  that,  at  all  events^  a  person  who  affected  to  be  betti^r 
than  his  neighbours  was  sure  to  be  a  knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much  that  was  reprehensible. 
But  whoever  compares  even  the  least  decorous  plays  of  Fletcher 
with  those  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  will  see  how  much 
the  profligacy  which  follows  a  period  of  overstrained  austerity,  goes 
beyond  the  profligacy  which  precedes  such  a  period.  The  nation 
resembled  the  demoniac  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Puritans 
boasted  that  the  unclean  spirit  was  cast  outv  The  house  was 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  for  a  time  the  expelled  tenant 
wandered  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
But  the  force  of  the  exorcism  was  spent.  The  fiend  returned 
to  his  abode ;  and  returned  not  alone.  He  took  to  him  seven 
other  ^irits  inore  wicked  than  himself.  Th^y  entered  in,  dftd 
dwelt  together :  and  the  second  possession  was  worse  thM  ibe 
first. 

We  will  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  pasli  in  l;eview 
the  writers  to  whom  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  has  introduced  tn.    Of  the 
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four,  Wycherley  stands,  we  think,  last  in  literary  merit,  but  first 
in  order  of  time,  and  first,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  immorality. 

William  Wycherlby  was  born  in  1640.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Shropshire  gentleman  of  old  family,  and  of  what  was  then  ac- 
counted  a  good  estate.  The  property  was  estimated  at  L.600 
a-year,  a  fortune  which,  among  the  fortunes  of  that  time,  pro- 
bably ranked  as  a  fortune  of  L.2000  a-year  would  rank  in  our 
days. 

William  was  an  infant  when  the  civil  war  broke  out ;  and, 
while  he  was  still  in  his  rudiments,  a  presby terian  hierarchy  and  a 
republican  government  were  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  church  and  throne.  Old  Mr  Wycherley  was  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  was  not  disposed  to  entrust  the  education 
of  his  heir  to  the  solemn'  Puritans  who  now  ruled  the  universi- 
ties and  public  schools.  Accordingly,  the  young  gentleman 
was  sent  at  fifteen  to  France.  He  resided  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier,  chief  of  one  of  the 
noblest  races  of  Touraine.  The  duke's  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
'  house  of  Rambouillet,  was  a  finished  specimen  of  those  talents 
and  accomplishments  for  which  her  house  was  celebrated.  The 
young  foreigner  was  introduced  to  the  splendid  circle  which  sur- 
rounded the  duchess,  and  there  he  appears  to  have  learned  some 
good  and  some  evil.  In  a  few  years  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try a  fine  gentleman  and  a  Papist.  His  conversion,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  was  the  effect,  not  of  any  strong  impression 
on  his  understanding  or  feelings,  but  partly  of  intercourse  with 
an  agreeable  society  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the 
fashion ;  and  partly  of  that  aversion  to  Calvinistic  austerities, 
which  was  then  almost  universal  among  young  Englishmen  of 
parts  and  spirit,  and  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  make 
one  half  of  them  Catholics,  and  the  other  half  Atheists. 

But  the  Restoration  came.  The  universities  were  again  in 
loyal  hands ;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  there  would  be 
again  a  national  church  fit  for  a  gentleman.  Wycherley  became  a 
member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  abjured  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  somewhat  equivocal  glory  of  turn- 
ing, for  a  short  time,  a  very  good-for-nothing  Papist  into  a  very 
good-for-nothing  Protestant  is  ascribed  to  Bishop  Barlow. 

Wycherley  left  Oxford  without  taJiing  a  degree,  and  entered 
at  the  Temple,  where  he  lived  gaily  for  some  years,  observing  the 
humours  of  the  town,  enjoying  its  pleasures,  and  picking  up  just 
as  much  law  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  character  of  a  petti- 
fogging attorney,  or  of  a  litigious  client  entertaining  in  a  comedy. 

Trom  an  early  age  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing  him- 
self by  writing.     Some  wretched  lines  of  his  on  the  Restoration 
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*  are  still  extant.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  making  of 
verses,  he  would  have  been  nearly  as  far  below  Tate  and  Black- 
more  as  Tate  and  Blackraore  are  below  Dryden.  His  only 
chance  for  renown  would  have  been,  that  he  might  have  occu- 
pied a  niche,  in  a  satire,  between  Flecknoe  and  Settle.  There 
was,  however,  another  kind  of  composition  in  which  his  talents 
and  acquirements  qualified  him  to  succeed ;  and  to  that  he  judi- 
ciously betook  himself. 

In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say,  that  he  wrote  *  Love  in  a  Wood' 
at  nineteen,  the  *  Gentleman  Dancing-Master 'at  twenty-one,  the 
*  Plain  Dealer'  at  twenty-five,  and  the  *  Country  Wife'  at  one  or 
two  and  thirty.  We  are  incredulous,  we  own,  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  story.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Wycherley  leads  us  to 
think  him  incapable  of  sacrificing  truth  to  vanity.  And  his 
memory  in  the  decline  of  his  life  played  him  such  strange  tricks, 
that  we  might  question  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  without 
throwirig  any  imputation  on  his  veracity.  It  is  certain  that  none 
of  his  plays  was  acted  till  1672,  when  he  gave  '  Love  in  a  Wood* 
to  the  public.  It  seems  improbable  that  he  should  resolve,  on  so 
important  an  occasion  as  that  of  a  first  appearance  before  the 
world,  to  run  his  chance  with  a  feeble  piece,  written  before  his 
talents  were  ripe,  before  his  style  was  formed,  before  he  had 
looked  abroad  into  the  world  ;  and  this  when  he  had  actually  in 
his  desk  two  highly-finished  plays,  the  fruit  of  his  matured 
powers.     When  we  look  minutely  at  the  pieces  themselves,  we 

.  find  in  every  part  of  them  reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of 
Wycherley's  statement.  In  the  first  scene  of '  Love  in  a  Wood,' 
to  go  no  further,  we  find  many  passages  which  he  could 
not  have  written  when  he  was  nineteen.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  gentlemen's  periwigs,  which  first  came  into  fashion  in  1663  ; 
an  allusion  to  guineas,  which  were  first  struck  in  1663  ;  an  al- 
lusion to  the  vests  which  Charles  ordered  to  be  worn  at  court 
in  1666  ;  an  allusion  to  the  fire  of  1666;  and  several  allusions 
to  political  and  e'ljclesiastical  affairs  which  must  be  assign- 
ed to  times  later  than  the  year  of  the  Restoration — to  times 
when  the  government  and  the  city  were  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  wh^n  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  been  driven  from  the 
parish  churches  to  the  conventicles.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  particular  expressions.  The  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece 
belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Wycherley. 
As  to  the  *  Plain  Dealer,'  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  when 
he  was  twenty-five,  it  contain^  one  scene  unquestionably  written 
after  1675,  several  which  are  later  than  1668,  and  scarcely  a 
line  which  can  have  been  composed  before  the  end  of  1666. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  age  at  which  Wycherley  com- 
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posed  his  plays,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  brin^  theiki  before  * 
the  public  till  he  was  upwards  of  thirty.     In  1672,  *  Love  in  a 
*  Wood'  was  acted  with  more  success  than  it  deserved,  and  this 
event  produced  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  author. 
The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  was 
pleased  with  his  appearance.     This  abandoned  woman,  not  con- 
tent with  her  complaisant  husband^  and  her  royal  keeper^  lavished 
her  fondness  on  a  crowd  of  paramours  of  all  ranks^  from  dukes  to 
rope-dancers.    In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  she  commenced 
her  career  of  gallantry  ;  and  terminated  it  under  Anne,  by  mar- 
rying, when  a  great-grandmother,  that  worthless  fop,  Beau  Field* 
ing.     It  is  not  strange  that  she  should  have  regarded  Wycherlejr 
with   favour.     His   figure  was   commanding,   his  countenance 
strikingly  handsome,  his  look  and  deportment  full  of  grace  and 
dignity.     He  had,  as  Pope  said  long  after,  *  the  true  nobleman 
^  look ;'  the  look  which  seems  to  indicate  superiority,  and  a  not 
unbecoming  consciousness  of  superiority.     His  hair  indeed^  as 
he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  was  prematurely  grey.    But  in  that 
age  of  periwigs,  this  misfortune  was  of  little  importance.     The 
Duchess  admired  him,  and  proceeded  to  make  love  to  him)  after 
the  fashion  of  the  coarse-minded  and  shameless  circle  to  Which 
she  belonged.    In  the  Ring,  when  the  crowd  of  beauties  and  fine 
gentlemen  was  thickest,  she  put  her  head  out  of  her  fcoach-win- 
dow,  and  bawled  to  him — *  Sir,  you  are  a  rascal ;  you  are  a  vil- 
^  lain ; '  and,  if  she  is  not  belied,  added  another  phrUse  of  abuse 
which  we  will  not  quote,  but  of  which  we  may  say,  that  it  might 
most  justly  have  been  applied  to  her  own  children.     Wycherley 
called  on  her  grace  the  next  day,  and  with  great  humility  begged 
to  know  in  what  way  he  had  bn^en  so  unfortunate  as  to  disoblige 
her.     Thus  began  an  intimacy  from  which  the  poet  probably 
expected  wealth  and  honours.     Nor  were  such  expectations  un- 
reasonable.    A  handsome  young  fellow  about  the  court,  known 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Churchill,  was,  about  the  same  time,  so 
lucky  as  to  become  the  object  of  a  6hort-lived  fancy  of  the 
Duchess^     She  had  presented  him  with  L.4500 ;  the  price,  in 
all  probability,   of  some  title  or  some  pardon.     The  prudent 
youth  had  lent  the  money  on  high  interest,  and  on  landed  secu- 
rity ;  and  this  judicious  investment  was  the  beginning  of  the 
most  splendid  private  fortune  in  Europe.     Wycherley  was  not 
so  lucky.     The  partiality  with  which  the  gteat  lady  regarded 
him,  was  indeed  the  talk  of  the  whole  town ;  and  sixty  years 
later,  old  men  who  remembered  those  days  told  Voltaire  th^t 
she  often  stole  from  the  court  to  het  lovet's  chambers  in  the 
Temple,   disguised  like  a  country  girl,   with  a  straw-hat  on 
her  head,  pattens  on  her  feet»  and  a  basket  in  ber  iiand.     The 
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poet  was  indeed  too  happy  and  proud  to  be  discreet.  He  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duchess  the  play  which  had  led  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  the  dedication  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
could  not  but  confirm  the  reports  which  had  gone  abroad.  But 
at  Whitehall  such  an  affair  was  regarded  in  no  serious  light.  The 
lady  was  not  afraid  to  bring  Wycherley  to  court,  and  to  intro- 
duce him  to  a  splendid  society,  Avith  which,  as  far  as  appears,  he 
had  never  before  mixed.  The  easy  king,  who  allowed  to  his 
mistresses  the  same  liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  was 
pleased  with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  his  new  rival.  So 
high  did  Wycherley  stand  in  the  royal  favour,  that  once,  when 
he  was  confined  by  a  fever  to  his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street, 
Charles,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  certainly  a  man  of  ^  social 
and  affable  disposition,  called  on  him,  sat  by  his  bed,  advised 
him  to  try  change  of  air,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  suita  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey.  Buckingham,  then 
master  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  that  infamous  ministry  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cabal,  had  been  one  of  the  Duchess**  innumera- 
ble paramours.  He  at  first  showied  some  symptoms  of  jealousy; 
but  soon,  after  his  fashioft,  veered  round  from  anger  to  fondness, 
and  gave  Wycherley  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment,  and  a 
place  in  the  royal  household. 

-  It  would  be  unjust  to  Wycherley 's  memory  not  to  mention 
here  the  only  good  action,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  his  whole  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  Buckingham  for  the  illustrious  author  of  *  Hudibras,'  who  was 
now  sinking  into  an  obscure  grave,  neglected  by  a  nation  proud 
of  his  genius,  and  by  a  court  which  he  had  served  too  well.  His 
Grace  consented  to  see  poor  Butler ;  and  an  appointment  was 
made.  But  unhappily  two  pretty  women  passed  by ;  the  vola- 
tile Duke  ran  after  them ;  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  could 
never  be  regtiined. 

The  second  Dutch  war,  the  most  disgraceful  war  in  the  whole 
history  of  England,  was  now  raging.  It  was  not  in  that  age 
considered  as  by  any  means  necessary  that  a  naval  officer  should 
receive  a  professional  education.  Young  men  of  rank,  who  were 
hardly  able  to  keep  their  feet  in  a  breeze,  served  on  board  of  the 
king's  ships,  sometimes  with  eomniissions,  and  sometimes  as  vo- 
lunteers. Mulgrave,  Dorset,  Rochester,  and  many  others,  left 
the  playhouses  and  the  Mall  for  hammocks  and  salt  pork  ;  and, 
Ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  rudiments  of  naval  service,  showed 
at  least,  on  the  day  of  battle,  the  courage  which  is  seldom  want- 
ing in  an  English  gentleman.  All  good  judges  of  maritime  af- 
fairs, complained  that,  under  this  system,  the  ships  were  grossly 
mismanaged ;  and  that  the  tarpaulins  contracted  the  vices,  with- 
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out  acquiring  the  graces,  of  the  court.  But  on  this  subject,  as 
on  every  other,  the  government  of  Charles  was  deaf  to  all  remon- 
strances, where  the  interests  or  whims  of  favourites  were  con- 
cerned. Wycherley  did  not  choose  to  be  out  of  the  fashion.  He 
embarked,  was  present  at  a  battle,  and  celebrated  it,  on  his  re- 
turn, in  a  copy  of  verses  too  bad  for  the  bellman.* 

About  the  same  time,  he  brought"  on  the  stage  his  second 
piece,  the  *  Gentleman  Dancing-Master.'  The  biographer  says 
nothing,  as  far  as  we  remember,  about  the  fate  of  this  play. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that,  though  certainly  far 
superior  to  *  Love  in  a  Wood,*  it  was  not  equally  successful.  It 
was  first  tried  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and,  as  the  poet  con- 
fessed, '  would  scarce  do  there.'  It  was  then  performed  in  Salis- 
bury Court,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  better  event.  For, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  '  Country  Wife,'  Wycherley  described 
himself  as  '  the  late  so  baflSed  scribbler.' 

In  1675,  the  *  Country  Wife'  was  performed  with  brilliant 
success,  which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  not  wholly  un- 
merited. For,  though  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  heartless 
of  human  compositions,  it  is  the  elaborate  production  of  a  mind, 
not  indeed  rich,  original,  or  imaginative,  but  ingenious,  obser- 
vant, quick  to  seize  hints,  and  patient  of  the  toil  of  polishing. 

The  *  Plain  Dealer,'  equally  immoral  and  equally  well  writ- 
ten, appeared  in  1677.  At  first  this  piece  pleased  the  people  less 
than  the  critics  ;  but  after  a  time  its  unquestionable  merits,  and 
the  zealous  support  of  Lord  Dorset,  whose  influence  in  literary 
and  fashionable  society  was  unbounded,  established  it  in  the 
public  favour. 

*  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  supposes  that  the  battle  at  which  Wycherley  was 
present,  was  that  which  the  Duke  of  York  gained  over  Opdam,  in  1665. 
We  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  battles  between  Rupert  and  De  Ruy- 
ter,in  1673. 

The  point  is  of  no  importance ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
any  evidence  either  way.  We  offer,  however,  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt's  con- 
sideration, three  arguments — of  no  gr^at  weight  certainly — ^yet  such  as 
ought,  we  think,  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  better.  First,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  a  young  Templar,  quite  unknown  in  the  world — and  Wycher- 
ley was  such  in  1665 — should  have  quitted  his  chambers  to  go  to  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
that,  when  a  courtier  and  an  equerry,  he  should  offer  his  services. 
Secondly,  his  verses  appear  to  have  been  written  after  a  drawn  battle, 
like  those  of  1673,  and  not  after  a  complete  victory,  like  that  of  1G65. 
Thirdly,  in  the  epilogue  to  the  *  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,'  written 
in  1673,  he  says,  that  *all  gentlemen  must  pack  to  sea  ;  *  an  expression 
which  makes  it  probable  that  he  did  not  himself  mean  to  stay  behind. 
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The  fortune  of  Wycherley  was  now  in  the  zenith,  and  began 
to  decline.  A  long  life  was  still  before  him.  But  it  was  destined 
to  be  filled  with  nothing  but  shame  and  wretchedness,  domestic 
dissensions,  literary  failures,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  king,  who  was  looking  about  for  an  accomplished  man  to 
conduct  the  education  of  his  natural  son,  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond,  at  length  fixed  on  Wycherley.  The  poet,  exulting 
in  his  good  luck,  went  down  to  amuse  himself  at  Tunbridge ; 
looked  into  a  bookseller's  shop  on  the  Pantiles,  and  to  his  great 
delight,  heard  a  handsome  woman  ask  for  the  *  Plain  Dealer,' 
which  had  just  been  published.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the 
lady,  who  proved  to  be  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  gay  young 
widow,  with  an  ample  jointure.  She  was  charmed  with  his  per- 
son and  his  wit ;  and,  after  a  short  flirtation,  agreed  to  become 
his  wife.  Wycherley  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  this 
connexion  might  not  suit  well  with  the  king's  plans  respecting 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  accordingly  prevailed  on  the  lady 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage.  All  ftame  out.  Charles 
thought  the  conduct  of  Wycherley  both  disrespectful  and  disin- 
genuous. Other  causes  probably  assisted  to  alienate  the  sove- 
reign from  the  subject  who  had  lately  been  so  highly  favoured. 
Buckingham  was  now  in  opposition,  and  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  not,  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  supposes,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  but  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  expres- 
sions which  he  had  used  in  debate.  Wycherley  wrote  some 
bad  lines  in  praise  of  his  imprisoned  patron,  which,  if  they  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  would  certainly  have  made  his 
majesty  very  angry.  The  favour  of  the  court  was  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  poet.  An  amiable  woman,  with  a  large  for- 
tune, might  indeed  have  been  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
loss.  But  Lady  Drogheda  was  ill-tempered,  imperious,  and  ex- 
travagantly jealous.  She  had  herself  been  a  maid  of  honour  at 
Whitehall.  She  well  knew  in  what  estimation  conjugal  fidelity 
was  held  among  the  fine  gentlemen  there ;  and  watched  her 
town  husband  as  assiduously  as  Mr  Pinchwife  watched  his 
country  wife.  The  unfortunate  wit  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  meet 
his  friends  at  a  tavern  opposite  to  his  own  house.  But  on  such 
occasions  the  windows  were  always  open,  in  order  that  her  lady- 
ship, who  was  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  might  be 
satisfied  that  no  woman  was  of  the  party. 

The  death  of  Lady  Drogheda  released  the  unfortunate  poet 
from  this  distress ;  but  a  series  of  disasters,  in  rapid  succession, 
broke  down  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  his  fortune.  His  wife 
meant  to  leave  him  a  good  property,  and  left  him  only  a  law- 
suit.    His  father  could  not  or  would  not  assist  him.     He  was 
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at  length  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and  languished  there  during 
seven  years,  utterly  forgotten,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  gay 
and  lively  circle  of  which  he  had  been  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment. In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  implored  the  pub- 
lisher who  had  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  his  works,  to  lend 
him  twenty  pounds,  and  was  refused.  His  comedies,  however, 
still  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  and  drew  great  audiences, 
which  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  situation  of  the  author. 
At  length,  James  the  Second,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  happened  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  an  evening  when  the 
*  Plain  Dealer*  was  acted.  He  was  pleased  by  the  performance, 
and  touched  by  the  fate  of  the  writer,  whom  he  probably  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  of  his  brother's 
courtiers.  The  King  determined  to  pay  Wycherley's  debts,  and 
to  Settle  on  the  unfortunate  poet  a  pension  of  L.200  a-year. 
This  munificence,  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  was  little  in  the 
habit  of  rewarding  literary  merit,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  church,  raises  in  us  a  surmise  which 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt  will,  we  fear,  pronounce  very  uncharitable. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Wycher- 
ley  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
he  did  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  cer- 
tain. The  date  of  his  reconversion,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  mentioned  by  any  biographer.  We  believe  that,  if 
we  place  it  at  this  time,  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  character 
either  of  Wycherley  or  James. 

Not  long  after,  old  Mr  Wycherley  died ;  and  his  son,  now 
past  the  middle  of  life,  came  to  the  family  estate.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  at  his  ease.  His  embarrassments  were  great : 
his  property  was  strictly  tied  up ;  and  he  was  on  very  bad  terms 
with  the  heir-at-law.  He  appears  to  have  led,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  an  old  boy 
about  town.  Expensive  tastes  with  little  money,  and  licentious 
appetites  with  declining  vigour,  were  the  just  penance  for  his 
early  irregularities.  A  severe  illness  had  produced  a  singular 
eifect  on  his  intellect.  His  memory  played  him  pranks  stranger 
than  almost  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  that 
strange  faculty.  It  seemed  to  be  at  once  preternaturally  strong 
and  preternaturally  weak.  If  a  book  was  read  to  him  before  he 
went  to  bed,  he  would  wake  the  next  morning  with  his  mind 
full  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  he  had  heard  over 
night ;  and  he  would  write  them  down,  without  in  the  least  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  not  his  own.  In  his  verses  the  same 
ideas,  and  even  the  same  words  came  over  and  over-again  several 
times  in  a  short  composition.    His  fine  person  bore  the  marks  of 
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age,  sickness,  and  sorrow;  and  he  mourned  for  his  departed 
beauty  with  an  effeminate  regret.  He  could  not  look  without 
a  sigh  at  the  portrait  which  Lely  had  painted  of  him  when  he 
was  only  twenty-eight;  and  often  murmured,  Quantum  mutatus 
ab  ilio.  He  was  still  nervously  anxious  about  his  literary 
reputation  ;  and,  not  content  with  the  fame  which  he  still  pos- 
sessed as  a  dramatist,  was  determined  to  be  renowned  as  a  sa- 
tirist  and  an  amatory  poet.  In  1704,  after  twenty-seven  years 
of  silence,  he  again  appeared  as  an  author.  He  put  forth  a  large 
folio  of  miscellaneous  verses,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
reprinted.  Some  of  these  pieces  had  probably  circulated  through 
the  town  in  manuscript.  For,  before  the  volume  appeared,  the 
critics  at  the  coffee-houses  very  confidently  predicted  that  it  .would 
be  utterly  worthless ;  and  were  in  consequence  bitterly  reviled 
by  the  poet  in  an  ill-written,  foolish,  and  egotistical  preface. 
The  book  amply  vindicated  the  most  unfavourable  prophecies 
that  had  been  hazarded.  The  style  and  versification  are  beneath 
criticism  ;  the  morals  are  those  of  Rochester.  For  Rochester, 
indeed,  there  was  some  excuse.  When  his  offences  against  de- 
corum were  committed,  he  was  a  very  young  man,  misled  by  a 
prevailing  fashion.  Wycherley  was  sixty-four.  He  had  long 
outlived  the  times  when  libertinism  was  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  wit  and  a  gentleman.  Most  of  the  rising 
poets,  like  Addison,  John  Philips,  and  Rowe,  were  studious  of 
decency.  We  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  miserable 
than  the  figure  which  the  ribald  old  man  makes  in  the  midst  of 
80  many  sober  and  well-conducted  youths. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  this  bulky  volume  of  obscene  dog- 
gerel was  published,  Wycherley  formed  an  acquaintance  of  a 
very  singular  kind.  A  little,  pale,  crooked,  sickly,  bright-eyed 
urchin,  just  turned  of  sixteen,  had  written  some  copies  of  verses, 
in  which  discerning  judges  could  detect  the  promise  of  future 
*  eminence.  There  was,  indeed,  as  yet  nothing  very  striking  or  ori- 
ginal in  the  conceptions  of  the  young  poet.  But  he  was  already 
skilled  in  the  art  of  metrical  composition.  His  diction  and  his 
music  were  not  those  of  the  great  old  masters ;  but  that  which 
his  ablest  contemporaries  were  labouring  to  (To,  he  already  did 
best.  His  style  was  not  richly  poetical ;  but  it  was  always  neat, 
compact,  and  pointed.  His  verse  wanted  variety  of  pause,  of 
swell,  and  of  cadence ;  but  it  never  grated  on  the  ear  by  a  harsh 
turn,  or  disappointed  it  by  a  feeble  close.  The  youth  was  already 
free  of  the  company  of  wits,  and  was  greatly  elated  at  being  in- 
troduced to  the  author  of  the  '  Plain  JOealer'  and  the  '  Country 
*  Wife.' 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  the  intercourse  which  took 
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place  between  Wyeherley  and  Pope — ^between  the  representa- 
tive of  the  age  that  was  going  out,  and  the  representative  of  the 
age  that  was  coming  in — between  the  friend  of  Rochester  and 
Buckingham,  and  the  friend  of  Lyttelton  and  Mansfield.  At 
first  the  boy  Was  enchanted  by  the  kindness  and  condescension 
of  his  new  friend,  haunted  his  door,  and  followed  him  about  like 
a  spaniel,  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house.  Letters  full  of 
affection,  humility,  and  fulsome  flattery  were  interchanged  be- 
tween the  friends.  But  the  first  ardour  of  affection  could  not 
last.  Pope,  though  at  no  time  scrupulously  delicate  in  his 
writings,  or  fastidious  as  to  the  morals  of  his  associates,  was 
shocked  by  the  indecency  of  a  rake  who,  at  seventy,  was  still  the 
representative  of  the  monstrous  profligacy  of  the  Restoration, 
As  he'  grew  older,  as  his  mind  expanded  and  his  fame  rose,  he 
appreciated  both  himself  and  Wyeherley  more  justly.  He  felt  a 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  old  gentleman's  verses,  and  was  at 
no  great  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion.  Wyeherley,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  blinded  by  self-love  to  the  imperfections  of  what  he 
called  his  poetry,  could  not  but  see  that  there  was  an  immense 
difference  between  his  young  companion's  rhymes  and  his  own. 
He  was  divided  between  two  feelings.  He  wished  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  so  skilful  a  hand  to  polish  his  lines ;  and  yet  he  shrank 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  beholden  for  literary  assistance  to 
a  lad  who  might  have  been  nis  grandson.  Pope  was  willing  to 
give  assistance  ;  but  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  assist- 
ance and  flattery  too.  He  took  the  trouble  to  retouch  whole 
reams  of  feeble  stumbling  verses,  and  inserted  many  vigorous  lines, 
which  the  least  skilful  reader  will  distinguish  in  an  instant.  But 
he  thought  that  by  these  services  he  acquired  a  right  to  express 
himself  in  terms  which  would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
become  a  youth  when  addressing  a  man  of  four  times  his  age. 
In  one  letter,  he  tells   Wyeherley  that  *  the  worst  pieces  are 

*  such  as,  to  render  themrvery  good,  would  require  almost  the  en-* 

*  tire  new  writing  of  them/  In  another,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  corrections : — '  Though  the  whole  be  as  short 

*  again  as  at  first,  there  is  not  one  thought  omitted  but  what  is 

*  a  repetition  of  something  in  your  first  volume,  or  in  this  very 

*  paper ;  and  the   versification  throughout  is,  I  believe,  such  as 

*  nobody  can  be  shocked  at.     The  repeated  permission  you  give 

*  me  of  dealing  freely  with  you,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have 

*  done;  for,  if  I  have  not- spared  you  when  I  thought  severity 

*  would  do  you  a  kindness,  I  have  not  mangled  you  where  I 

*  thought  there  was  no  absolute  need  of  amputation.'  Wyeher- 
ley continued  to  return  thanks  for  all  this  hacking  and  hewing ; 
which  was,  indeed,  of  inestimable  service  to  his  compositions. 
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But  by  degrees  his  thanks  began  to  sound  very  like  reproaches. 
In  private,  he  is  said  to  have  described  Pope  as  a  person  who 
could  not  cut  out  a  suit,  but  who  had  some  skill  in  turning 
old  coats.  In  his  letters  to  Pope,  while  he  acknowledged 
that  the  versification  of  his  poems  had  been  greatly  improved, 
he  spoke  of  the  whole  art  of  versification  with  scorn,  and 
sneered  at  those  who  preferred  sound  to  sense.  Pope  re- 
venged himself  for  this  outbreak  of  spleen  by  return  of  post. 
He  had  in  his  hands  a  volume  of  Wycherley's  rhymes,  and 
he  wrote  to  say  that  this  volume  was  so  full  of  faults  that  he 
could  not  correct  it  without  completely  defacing  the  manu- 
script. *  I  am,*  he  said,  *  equally  afraid  of  sparing  you,  and  of 
*  offending  you  by  too  impudent  a  correction.'  This  was  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  could  bear :  Wycherley  reclaimed  his  papers, 
in  a  letter  in  which  resentment  shows  itself  plainly  through  the 
thin  disguise  of  civility.  Pope,  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome 
and  inglorious  task,  sent  back  the  deposit ;  and,  by  way  of  a 
parting  courtesy,  advised  the  old  man  to  turn  his  poetry  into 
prose,  and  assured  him  that  the  public  would  like  his  thoughts 
much  better  without  his  versification.  Thus  ended  this  me- 
morable correspondence. 

Wycherley  lived  some  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
strange  friendship  which  we  have  described.  The  last  scene  of 
his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  most  scandalous.  Ten  days  before  his 
death,  at  seventy-five,  he  married  a  young  girl,  merely  in  order 
to  injure  his  nephew — an  act  which  proves  that  neither  years, 
nor  adversity,  nor  what  he  called  his  philosophy,  nor  either  of  the 
religions  which  he  bad  at  different  times  professed,  had  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  morality.  He  died  in  December  1715,  and 
lies  in  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St  Paul  in  Co  vent- Garden. 

His  bride  soon  after  married  a  Captain  Shrimpton,  who  thus 
became  possessed  of  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts.  These 
ivere  sold  to  a  bookseller.  They  were  so  full  of  erasures  and  in- 
terlineations that  no  printer  could  decipher  them.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  professed  critic;  and  Theobald, 
the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  and  tne  hero  of  the  first  Dunciad,  was 
employed  to  ascertain  the  true  reading.  In  this  way  a  volume 
of  miscellanies  in  verse  and  prose  was  got  up  for  the  market. 
The  collection  derives  all  its  value  from  the  traces  of  Pope's 
hand,  which  are  every  where  discernible. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Wycherley  it  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say  more.  His  fame  as  a  writer  rests  wholly  on 
his  comedies,  and  chiefly  on  the  last  two.  Even  as  a  comic 
writer,  he  was  neither  of  the  best  'school,  nor  highest  in  his 
school.  He  was  in  truth  a  worse  Congreve.  His  chief  merits 
like  Congreve,  lies  in  the  style  of  bis  dialogue.     But  the  wit 
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wbieh  lights  up  the  ^  Plain  Dealer*  and  the  *  Country  Wife'  i« 
pale  and  flickering,  when  compared  with  the  gorgeous  blaze 
which  dazzles  us  almost  to  blindness  in  *  Love  for  Love*  and  the 

*  Way  of  the  World/  Like  Congreve — and,  indeed,  even  more 
than  Congreve — Wycherley  is  ready  to  sacrifice  dramatic  pro- 
priety to  the  Jiveliness  of  his  dialogue.  The  poet  speaks  out  of 
the  mouths  of  all  his  dunces  and  coxcombs,  and  makes  them  de- 
scribe themselves  with  a  good  sense  and  acuteness  which  puts 
tJiem  on  a  level  with  the  wits  and  heroes.  We  will  give  two 
instances,  the  first  which  odcur  to  us,  from  the  *  Country  Wife.* 
There  are  to  be  found  in  the  world  fools  who  find  the  society  of 
old  friends  insipid,  and  who  are  always  running  after  new  com- 
panions. Such  a  character  is  a  fair  subject  for  comedy.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  introduce  a  man  of  this  sort 
saying  to  his  comrade-^^  I  can  deny  you  nothinff ;  for  though 

*  I  have  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go  if  1  do  not  love 

*  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance.'  That  town-wits,  again,  have 
always  been  rather  a  heartless  class,  is  true.  But  none  of  them, 
we  will  answer  for  it,  ever  said  to  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
making  love — *  We  wits  rail  and  make  love  often  but  to  show 

*  our  parts  :  as  we  have  no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice.* 

Wycherley's  plays  are  said  to  have  been  the  produce  of  long 
and  patient  labour.  The  epithet  of  *  slow  *  was  early  given  to 
him  by  Rochester,  and  was  frequently  repeated.  In  truth,  his 
mind,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  was  naturally  a  very 
meagre  soil,  and  was  forced  only  by  great  labour  and  outlay  to 
bear  fruit,  which,  after  all,  was  not  of  the  highest  flavour.  He 
has  scarcely  more  claim  to  originality  than  Terence.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  of  the  least  value 
in  his  plays,  of  which  the  hint  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
best  scenes  in  the  *  Gentleman  Dancing- Master,*  were  suggest- 
ed by  Calderon's  Maestro  de  Danzar^  not  by  any  means  one  of 
the  happiest  comedies  of  the  great  Castilian  poet.     The  *  Coun- 

*  try  Wife'  is  borrowed  from  the  Ecole  des  maris  and  the  Ecole 
des  Femmes,  The  groundwork  of  the  *  Plain  Dealer'  is  taken 
from  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere.  One  whole  scene  is  almost 
translated  from  the  Critique  de  t Ecole  des  Femmes  ;  Fidelia  is 
Shakspeare's  Viola  stolen,  and  marred  in  the  stealing ;  and  the 
Widow  Blackacre,  beyond  comparison  Wycherley's  best  conuc 
character,  is  the  Countess  in  Racine's  Plaideursy  talking  the  jar- 
gon of  Elnelish  instead  of  that  of  French  chicane. 

The  only  thing  original  about  Wycherley — the  only  thing 
which  he  could  furnish  from  his  own  mind  in  inexhaustible 
abundance — was  profligacy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  every 
thing  that  he  touched,  however  pure  and  noble,  took  in  an  instant 
the  colour  of  his  own  mind*    Compare  the  Ecole  des  Femmes 


with  like  <  CiMntry  Wsfer/  AgMS  k ^i9^^  aM  tAfi((^[^  girfy^ 
whose  heart  is  indeed  full  of  love,  but  of  love  santSliliMf^dbj^  mUf- 
<mtf  Bsoralityy  and^reK^ott.  Her  natural  tial6)!rt^  isM  p^f^i  Tiley » 
1mN«  he«if  hidden^  amd,  ^9  it  m^ht  iq>]^ee»|  detHroVed  by  ah^chSf- 
etttio»  etebotateiy  bad^^  But  they  jimp  e^Ied<fc^tk  m^M\'€i^^f 
by  dr  virtiio«»  palssibnv  Het  l^i^i^yy  wbild  ke  ackH^  I^)^  bitoHty^^ 
is  toa  hoB«6tl  a  man  to*  abuse  thfs  t\3^a&it\ii§  imAQfik^^  bt  U  t^€^^ 
tw^&  so  oha]»iiii9  and^  i^e:!ipef iei»^d.  Wyebeiiey  t^^d^e#  thSs"  fM 
into  his  hands ; .  and  forthwith  this  ^^^  aWd<  g<i^6^fet  edUimtp' 
beitonies  a^  Ubeadoiis  intr%iie-  oB  riiie-  Icy^f^^  tSkK-  l<j^  sl^^iWiiifal 
kindv  between  an' imqpudent  LohdWrake  £U»t  th^>  iUit6€  \Hfe  of  a^ 
countrysquire.  Wd  wiii  notg©i!it<iJdi*taib.  fn'toTilSH  #)^drtey*d 
indeeeney  ir  protected  as^nst  the  critics  a#  a^  &(kiii!k  is<  ]^it^t6<M)ed 
aghast-  the  hungers.'  I«  vs  s«fe^  b«^3£ftii^  i#  i^  «6&  fiiehy  tcV  hihUll^,^ 
and  too  noisome  even  to*  apptbdohl 

It  ii^the  samd  with  the> '  Fkitt*  l!>e^e#.^  Y&M  dftl^^bh^^'  %&k- 
speare  been  in«  '  Twelfth  Nigttt,?  to  pn^geaetVfe*  thte  digttity'aM* 
dioUcacy  ofi  Viola,^  undei*  her  di^gtuin^Ii  ^^^^*  i^h^H  weaiM^  a^ 
page's^  doublet  and  ho^,«she  i^  neysei^  mi»ed  up^\M^^  aify  ti%i^))^* 
aotioft  which  the  irio9t*faslMiotl8^mitld^dmild  I'&g^  dd*  V^SfWig  ^^ 
stain  on  her.  She  is*  employed  1^  the  I>tlke  on'  aYi  eiHbii^y^  (^ 
love  to  Olivia ;  but  on  an  embassy  of  the  most  honourable* klddl^ 
Wyoheriey  borrows  Vibla»-^ahdi  Violk  fortii^rti>  beiJdtfl^*^  jfto- 
der  of  the  basest  sort.  But  the*  chamctfet*  of  MitolJKi^-  the!  best^ 
illasttationi  of  our  meanings  Mbliere-  exhlbitcJd  iti  his  idufttti-* 
tbrope^a  pure  and  noble  mind,  which;  bad>be«il^sW6l^  veHtltf^  bjK 
the  sight  of  perfidy  and*  iflalGVolfeftcJ^^'diigUisfed  uHd^  tbfe  fbrtfl^' 
of  politeness.  As*  every  extreme  nattirttllyg^iterfetlfe  it*  ddfitiWy^ 
Alceste  adoptsf  a  standard  of  good'aifid  &A\  dir^tly  OJ^jWiSfed  ti^ 
that  of  the  society-  which  stirrOttddfe  hitd.  Gdtlttcfey  s^fenf^tb^^Hiitf 
avic6;  and  tHoslJ  stern  virtues?\^hieh  ati^  n¥^^t^  byth^'ft^ 
aad^coquetter  df  Paris^  become  tcwiexfelttsittelytbtfol^^ctk^df  Ui*^ 
veneratiaii.  He'  ife  often  to  ^bllrme-;  *  hef  is^dft^i  HdiWlldtfe^ ;  brft^ftf ' 
is^always  a  goc^  man ;  and'tbfe  fe'eliftg^'Wlftdi  he^  iii*pir^^  \¥  rfe«- 
gret  thjwt^a  person  su  estimabte!  should  "B^i  m  iWttfiKabWi'    W^ 


every  body-  eisev'     Tim  sianrliffesi*  drMblierfe's  hterd  iif*  diMeA^ 
and^  carieatMedi     Bat? the  mmt  nauseOuS  Hbft^tiliiSiA,  a«id^  iW 
most  dastardly  frauds  are  substituted  f^r^tlief  purity  aftd^int^rlty^' 
of  the  original.     And^  to  make  the  whole  cdntfplete,  Wyche^ley* 
does  not  seem  to  hare  been  aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  thef 
portrait  of  an  eminently  honest  man.    So  depraved  was  his  moral 
taste,  that,  while  he  firmly  believed   he  was  producing  a  pic- 
ture .of  virtue  too  exalte  forthe  commerce  of  this  worM>  he  was 
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really  delineating  the  greatest  rascal  that  is  to  be  found,  even  in 
his  own  writings. 

,  Wq  pass  a  very  severe  censure  on  Wycherley,  when  we  say 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  him  to  Congreve.  Congreve's 
writings,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  pure,  nor  was  he,  as  far  as  we 
a^e  able  to  judge,  a  warm-hearted  or  high-minded  man«  Yet, 
in  coming  to  him,  we  feel  that  the  worst  is  over — that  we  are  one 
remove  further  from  the  Restoration — that  we  are  past  the  Nadir 
of  national  taste  and  morality. 

William  Congrbve  was  born  in  1670,*  at  Bardsey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  His  father,  a  younger  son  of  a  very 
ancient  Staffordshire  family,  had  distinguished  himself  among  the 
cavaliers  in  the  civil  war,  was  set  down  after  the  Restoration  for 
the  Order  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Ireland, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Congreve  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Ireland.  He  was 
sent  to  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  thence  went  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  His  learning  does  great  honour  to  his  instructors. 
From  his  writings  it  appears,  not  only  that  he  was  well  ac- 

?uainted  with  Latin  literature,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
rreek  poets  was  such  as  was  not,  in  his  time,  common  even  in  a 
cpUege. 

.  When  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies,  he  was  sent 
to  London  to  study  the  law,  and  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  troubled  himself,  however,  very  little  about 
pleading  or  conveyancing;  and  gave  himself  up  to  litera- 
ture and  society.  Two  kinds  of  ambition  early  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  often  pulled  it  in  opposite  directions.  He 
wras  conscious  of  great  fertility  of  thought,  and  power  of 
ingenious  combination.  His  lively  conversation,  his  polished 
n^anners,  and  his  highly  respectable  connexions,  had  obtained  for 
hjmd  ready  access  to  the  best  company.  He  longed  to  be  a  great 
writer.  He  longed  to  be  a  man  of  fashion.  Either  object  was 
within  his  reach.  But  could  he  secure  both  ?  Was  there  not 
something  vulgar  in  letters — something  inconsistent  with  the 
easy  apathetic  graces  of  a  man  of  the  mode  ?  Was  it  aristocrati- 
cal  to  be  confounded  with  creatures  who  lived  in  the  cocklofts  of 
Grub  Street,  to  bargain  with  publishers,  to  hurry  printers'  devils, 
to  squabble  with  managers,  to  be  applauded  or  hissed  by  pit, 
boxes,  and  galleries  ?  Could  he  forego  the  renown  of  being  the 
first  wit  of  his  age  ?  Could  he  attain  that  renown  without  sully-- 
ing  what  he  valued  (juite  as  much — his  character  for  gentility  ? 
The  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  a  conflict  between  these 


*  Mr  I^tigh  Hunt  says  1669*    But  the  Old  Style  has  misled  him. 
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two  impulses.     In  his  youth  the  desire  of  literary  fame  had  thef 
mastery  ;  but  soon  the  meaner-ambition  overpowered  the  higher^ . 
and  obtained  supreme  dominion  over  his  mind. 

His  first  work,  a  novel  of  no  great  value,  he  published  under 
the  assumed  name  of  *  Cleophil.'  His  second  was  the  *  Old  Ba* 
chelor,'  acted  in  1693,  a  play  inferior  indeed  to  his  other  come- 
dies, but,  in  its  own  line,  inferior  to  them  alone.  The  plot  is 
equally  destitute  of  interest  and  of  probability.  The  characters  are 
either  not  distinguishable,  or  are  distinguished  only  by  peculiarities 
of  the  most  glaring  kind.  But  the  dialogue  is  resplendent  with  wit 
and  eloquence — which  indeed  are  so  abundant  that  the  fools  come 
in  for  an  ample  share — and  yet  preserves  a  certain  colloquial  air,  a 
certain  indescribable  ease,  of  which  Wycherley  had  given  no  ex-- 
ample,  and  which  Sheridan  in  vain  attempted  to  imitate.  The 
author,  divided  between  pride  and  shame — pride  at  having  writ- 
ten a  good  play,  and  shame  at  having  done  an  ungentlemanlike 
thing — pretended  that  he  had  merely  scribbled  a  few  scenes  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  affected  to  yield  unwillingly  to  the  im- 
portunities of  those  who  pressed  him  to  try  his  fortune  on  the 
stage.  The  '  Old  Bachelor'  was  seen  in  manuscript  by  Dryden ;  * 
one  of  whose  best  qualities  was  a  hearty  and  generous  admira- 
tion for  the  talents  of  others.  He  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  first  play ;  and  lent  his  services  to  bring  it  into  a 
form  fit  for  representation.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  success 
of  the  piece.  It  was  so  cast  as  to  bring  into  play  all  the  comic 
talent,  and  to  exhibit  on  the  boards  in  one  view  all  the  beauty, 
which  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  then  the  only  theatre  in  London, 
could  assemble.  The  result  was  a  complete  triumph  ;  and  the 
author  was  gratified  with  rewards  more  substantial  than  the  ap« 
plauses  of  the  pit.  Montagu,  then  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  im- 
mediately gave  him  a  place,  and,  in  a  short  time,  added  the  re- 
version of  another  place  of  much  greater  value,  which,  however, 
did  not  become  vacant  till  many  years  had  elapsed. 

In  1694,  Congreve  brought  out  the  *  Double-Dealer,*  a  co- 
medy in  which  all  the  powers  which  had  produced  the  *  Old 
*  Bachelor'  show  themselves,  matured  by  time  and  improved  by 
exercise.  But  the  audience  was  shocked  by  the  characters  of 
Maskwell  and  Lady  Touchwood.  And,  indeed,  there  is  some-' 
thing  strangely  revolting  in  the  way  in  which  a  group  that 
seems  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Laius  or  of  Pelops,  is  intro-^ 
duced  into  the  midst  of  the  Brisks,  Froths,  Carelesses,  and  Ply- 
ants.  The  play  was  unfavourably  received.  Yet,  if  the  praise 
of  distinguished  men  could  compensate  an  author  for  the  disap- 
probation of  the  multitude,  Congreve  had  no  reason  to  repine. 
l)ryden,  in  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  magnificent,  and  pathetic 
pieces  that  he  ever  wrote,  extolled  the  author  of  the  *  I)oublf 
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Dealer '  m  terms  which  now  appear  ex4ravag?indy  hy perboliciJ. 
'!f iU  (^9PgT^v^  icame  forth — so  ran  this  exqaisite  iattery — the 
superiority  of  the  poete  who  preceded  the  civil  wa^  wa«  adcEow- 

^  Theirs  was  the  giant  race  before  the  flood,* 

SinQ.e  the  return  pf  the  Rpyal  house,  much  ^t  ^v^  ability  \i^A 
bf  ^n  ipf  er I;j34|  bmt  the  old  meters  \\^  bieen  ^tjl^  .uf^rivaJlf 4- 

*  Our  )>ai)<|er8  were  with  want  of  genius  caret, 
l^h^  pi^cpnd  teippl?  wu  aot  like  the  first/ 

At  length  a  writer  had  arisen  who,  Just  emerging  from  bpy- 
hood,  had  surpassed  the  authors  of  the  *  Knight  pf  the  Burning 
Pestle'  and  the  ^  Silent  Woman,*  and  who  had  pnly  oi^e  rival  left 
to  contend  with. 

*  Peaven,  that  but  once  w?i$  prodig§kl  befprp, 

1*0  Sbakspeafe  gave  as  much,  b^  could  not  ^\yf^  \x\v^  mor^* 

Sppe  l^qps  n^ar  th^  p^d  of  the  poem  are  singulaidy  graeeftd 
a|^  tpHching)  ai^d  sanl^  deep  iiito  th#  h?ar4  of  Cohgreve. 

'  Already  am  i  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  ^andoning  the  ungrateful  stage  ; 
Bnt  you,  whom  every  Miise  and  Orace  adorn, 
W|ip|iji  I  fpres99  tp  better  fortune  born, 
£^  j(^in4  tP  my  r^ipi^ns  i  ^aj,  oh,  d^nd 
4fifl*n§t  your  judgment  ypur  ^epfMPted  f|4eiKl ; 
Letj  not  the  in^j^ltiqg  fq^  my  hm^  PHrs«?^ 
But  guard  (jjqsfi  lauri^ls  which  de^cgf^d  to  you,' 

Tbf^  (^rpw4  M  W^  graduaUy  oanM  over  to  the  opinion  of  the 
TO^  pj?  nptp )  ^d  the  ^  t>ouble*Bealer'  was  before  lotng  quite  as 
TXK>iSik  adw^fl}  thpugh  perhaps  never  so  much  likpd,  as  the  <  OM 

l^  }g9&  appeared  ^  Love  for  Love,^  superiof  bolh  in  wit  and  in 
scenic  effect  tp  pithe«  of  the  preceding  plays.  It  was  performed 
at  9  9^^  thp9tte  which  Belterton  and  some  other  actors,  disgusted 
by  ^  tl^atp^piit  whi<^h  they  received  in  Bruty-Lane,  had  just 
oi|>fl^  19  f^  tpDnifibPwrt  near  Lincpb's  Inn.  Scarcely  any  eo- 
i|^P<^  wilhUl  tbe>  m^movy  of  the  oldest  man  had  been  equally  sue- 
ceg^j.  Tbp  apt09ft  were  so  elated  ibat  they  gave  Congi'eve  a 
sb^P  m  t^ir  tbeatfe,  and  ha  pfomiaed  in  return  tP  furnish  them 
witib  ft  fdajF  OKpry  year,  if  hia  health  would  permit*  iVo  years 
pa^pp^  bowevp^  bfiloire  he  preduoed  the  ^  Mouraing  Bride,*  a  play 
wl^^  Rfdtpy  as  it  is  when  eonapared,  we  do  not  s^y  wit4  Lear  or 
Mapbptbi  b^t  with  the  best  dramps  ef  Massinger  and  Foik),  stands 
yepy  b%h  i^piOQg  the  t^agediea  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written, 
Tp  feNTany  thing  so  good  we  must  go  twelve  years  back  to  '  Ve- 
1UP9  F«<3§erfpd,'  or  six  yeass  forward  to  the  <  Fair  Penitent/  The 
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noble  passage  which  Johnson,  both  in  writing  and  in  conrersa- 
tion,  extolled  above  any  other  in  the  English  drama,  has  suffered 
greatly  ii^  the  public  estimation  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
praise.  Had  he  contented  himself  with  saying  that  it  was  finer 
than  any  thing  in  the  tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee,  Rowe, 
Southern,  Hughes,  and  Addison — than  any  thing,  in  short,  that 
had  been  written  for  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First — he  would  not  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  success  of  the  *  Mourning  Bride  *  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  *  Love  for  Love.'  Congreve  was  now  allowed  to  be  the 
first  tragic,  as  well  as  the  first  comic  dramatist  of  his  time ;  and 
all  this  at  twenty-seven.  We  believe  that  no  English  writer 
except  Lord  Bjrron  has,  at  so  early  an  age,  stood  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  took  place  an  event  which  deserves,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  very  diflferent  sort  of  notice  from  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  The  nation  had  now  nearly 
recovered  from  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  Puritan  austerity. 
The  gloomy  follies  of  the  reign  of  the  Saints  were  but  faintly  re- 
membered. The  evils  produced  by  profaneness  and  debauchery 
were  recent  and  glaring.  The  Court,  since  the  Revolution,  had 
ceased  to  patronise  licentiousness.  Mary  was  strictly  pious; 
and  the  vices  of  the  cold,  stern,  and  silent  WilHam,  were  not 
obtruded  on  the  public  eye.  Discountenaiiced  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  falling  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  the  profligacy  of 
the  Restoratio'n  still  maintained  itf  ground  in  some  parts  of  so- 
ciety. Its  strongholds  were  the  places  where  men  of  wit  and 
fashion  congregated,  and  above  all,  the  theatres.     At  this  con- 

i'uncture  arose  a  great  reformer,  whom,  widely  as  we  differ  from 
lim  in  many  important  points,  we  can  never  mention  without  re- 
spect. 

Jeremy  Collier  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bred  at  Cambridge.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  honours  of 
his  profession.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  and 
yet  ne  had  mingled  with  polite  society,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
wanted  either  grace  or  vivacity  in  conversation.  There  were  few 
branches  of  literature  to  which  he  had  not  paid  some  attention. 
But  ecclesiastical  antiquity  was  his  favourite  study.  In  religious 
opinions  be  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  lies  furthest  from  Geneva  and  nearest  to  Rome.  His 
notions  touching  Episcopal  government,  holy  orders,  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  the  guilt  of 
schism,  the  importance  of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  solemn  days, 
differed  little  from  those  which  are  now  held  by  Dr  Pusey  and 
Mr  Newman.     Towards  the  plose  of  his  life,  indeed,  (Joll' 
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took  some  steps  which  brought  him  still  nearer  to  Popery — mhced 
water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  confirmation,  employed  oil  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  dead.  His  politics  were  of  a  piece 
with  his  divinity.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such  as 
in  the  cant  of  that  age  was  called  a  Tantivy.  Not  even  the 
tyranny  of  James,  not  even  the  persecution  of  the  bishops  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  universities,  could  shake  that  steady 
loyalty.  While  the  Convention  was  sitting,  Collier  wrote  with 
vehemence  in  defence  of  the  fugitive  king,  and  was  in  conse<- 
quence  arrested.  But  his  dauntless  spirit  was  not  to  be  so  tamed. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  renounced  all  his  preferment,  and, 
in  a  succession  of  pamphlets  written  with  much  violence  and  with 
some  ability,  attempted  to  excite  the  nation  against  its  new  mas- 
ters. In  1692,  he  was  again  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  a  treasonable  plot.  So  unbending  were  his  prin- 
ciples that  his  friends  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  let  them  bail 
him  ;  and  he  afterwards  expressed  his  remorse  for  having  been 
induced  thus  to  acknowledge,  by  implication,  the  authority  of  an 
usurping  government.  He  was  soon  in  trouble  again.  Sir  John 
Friend  and  Sir  William  Parkins  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
high  treason  for  planning  the  murder  of  King  William.  Collier 
administered  spiritual  consolation  to  them,  attended  them  to  Ty- 
burn, and  just  oefore  the  executioner  laid  his  hands  on  their  heads, 
and  by  the  authority  which  he  derived  from  Christ,  solemnly 
absolved  them.  This  scene  gave  indescribable  scandal.  Tories 
joined  with  Whigs  in  blaming  the  conduct  of  the  daring  priest 
There  are,  it  was  said,  some  acts  which  fall  under  the  definition 
of  treason  into  which  a  good  man  may,  in  troubled  times,  be  led 
even  by  his  virtues.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
society  to  punish  such  a  man.  But  even  in  punishing  him  w^ 
consider  him  as  legally  rather  than  morally  guilty,  and  nope  that 
his  honest  error,  Uiough  it  cannot  be  pardoned  here,  will  not  be 
counted  to  him  for  sin  hereafter.  But  such  was  not  thie  case 
of  Collier's  penitents.  They  were  concerned  in  a  plot  for  way- 
laying and  butchering,  in  an  hour  of  security,  one  who,  whether 
he  were  or  were  not  their  king,  was  at  all  events  their  fellow- 
creature.  Whether  the  Jacobite  theory  about  the  rights  of  go^ 
vernments,  and  the  duties  of  subjects,  were  or  were  not  well 
founded,  assassination  must  always  be  considered  as  a  great 
crime.  It  is  condemned  even  by  the  maxims  of  worldly  honour 
and  morality.  Much  more  must  it  be  an  object  of  abhorrence 
to  the  pure  Spouse  of  Christ.  The  Church  cannot  surely,  with- 
out the  saddest  and  most  mournful  forebodings,  see  one  of  her 
children  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  great  widcedness,  pass  into 
eternity  without  any  sign  of  repentance.     That  these  traitors  had 
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S'ven  any  sign  of  repentance  was  not  alleged.  It  might  be  that 
ey  had  privately  declared  their  contrition ;  and,  if  so,  the  minister 
of  religion  might  be  justified  in  privately  assuring  them  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness.  But  a  public  remission  ought  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  public  atonement.  The  regret  of  these  men,  if 
expressed  at  all,  had  been  expressed  in  secret.  The  hands  of 
Collier  had  been  laid  on  them  in  the  presence  of  thousands.  The 
inference  which  his  enemies  drew  from  his  conduct  was,  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  William  as 
sinful.  But  this  inference  he  very  vehemently,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  very  sincerely  denied. 

The  storm  raged.  The  bishops  put  forth  a  solemn  censure  of 
the  absolution.  The  Attorney- General  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Court* of  King's  Bench.  Collier  had  now  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  before  any  court 
which  derived  its  authority  from  the  usurper.  He  accordingly 
absconded,  and  was  outlawed.  He  survived  these  events  about 
thirty  years.  The  prosecution  was  not  pressed,  and  he  was  soon 
suflFered  to  resume  his  literary  pursuits  in  quiet.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, many  attempts  were  made  to  shake  his  perverse  integrity  by 
offers  of  wealth  and  dignity,  but  in  vain.  When  he  died,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  he  was  still  under  the  ban  of 
the  law. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  regarding  either  the  politics  or 
the  theology  of  Collier  with  partiality;  but  we  believe  him  to 
have  been  as  honest  and  courageous  a  man  as  ever  lived.  We 
will  go  further,  and  say  that,  though  passionate  and  often  wrong- 
headtid,  he  was  a  singularly  fair  controversialist — candid,  gene- 
rous, too  high-spirited  to  take  mean  advantages  even  in  the  most 
exciting  disputes,  and  pure  from  all  taint  of  personal  malevolence. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  his  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs,  though  in  themselves  absurd  and  pernicious,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  be  the  reformer  of  our  lighter  literature. 
The  libertinism  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  effect  of  a  reaction  against  the  puritan  strictness.  Pro- 
fligacy was,  like  the  oak  leaf  on  the  tweniy-ninth  of  May,  the 
badge  of  a  cavalier  and  a  high-churchman.  Decency  was  asso- 
ciated with  conventicles  and  calves'  head.  Grave  prelates  were 
too  much  disposed  to  wink  at  the  excesses  of  a  body  of  zealous 
and  able  allies,  who  covered  Roundheads  and  Presbyterians  with 
ridicule.  If  a  Whig  raised  his  voice  against  the  impiety  and 
licentiousness  of  the  fashionable  writers,  his  mouth  was  instantly 
stopped  by  the  retort — You  are  one  of  those  who  groan  at  alight 
quotation  from  Scripture,  and  raise  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of 
the  Church, — who  shudder  at  a  double  entendre^  and  chop  off  the 
lieud^  of  kings.      A  Baxter,  a  Burnet,  even  a  Tillotson,  woii'-' 
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have  done  little  to  purify  our  literature.  But  when  a  man,  fana- 
tical in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and  actually  under  outlawry  for 
his  attachment  to  hereditary  right,  came  forward  as  the  champion 
of  decency,  the  battle  was  already  half  won. 

In  1698,  Collier  published  his  '  Short  View  of  the  Profaneness 
and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,*  a  book  which  threw  the 
whole  literary  world  into  commotion,  but  which  is  now  much  less 
read  than  it  deserves.  The  faults  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  neither 
few  nor  small.  The  dissertations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  drama 
do  not  at  all  help  the  argument ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
thought  of  them  by  the  generation  which  fancied  that  Christ  Church 
had  refuted  Bentley,  are.such  as,  in  the  present  day,  a  scholar  of 
very  humble  pretensions  may  venture  to  pronounce  boyish,  or 
rather  babyish.  The  censures  are  not  sufficiently  discriminating. 
The  authors  whom  Collier  accused  had  been  guilty  of  such  gross 
sins  against  decency,  that  he  was  certain  to  weaken,  instead  of 
strengthening  his  case,  by  introducing  into  his  charge  against 
them  any  matter  about  which  there  could  be  the  smallest  dispute. 
He  was,  however,  so  injudicious  as  to  place  among  the  outrageous 
offences,  which  he  justly  arraigned,  some  things  which  are  really 
quite  innocent ;  and  some  slight  instances  of  levity  which,  though 
not  perhaps  strictly  correct,  could  easily  be  paralleled  from  tue 
works  of  writers  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  morality  and 
religion.  Thus  he  blames  Congreve,  the  member  and  gravity  of 
whose  real  transgressions  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  tax  him 
with  any  that  were  not  real,  for  using  the  words  *  martyr'  and 

*  inspiration '  in  a  light  sense ;  as  if  an  archbishop  might  not  say 
that  a  speech  was  inspired  by  claret,  or  that  an  alderman  was  a 
martyr  to  the  gout.  Sometimes, -again,  Collier  does  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  the  dramatist  and  the  persons  of  the 
drama.     Thus  he  blames  Vanbrugh  for  putting  into  Lord  Fop- 

irineton's  mouth  some  raillery  on  the  Church  service ;  though  it 
s  ODvious  that  Vanbrugh  could  not  better  express  reverence  than 
by  making  Lord  Foppington  express  contempt.  There  is  also 
throughout  the  *  Short  View'  too  strong  a  display  of  professional 
feeling.  Collier  is  not  content  with  claiming  for  his  order  an 
immunity  from  insult  and  indiscriminate  scurrility  \  he  will  not 
allow  that,  in  any  case,  any  word  or  act  of  a  divine  can  be  a  proper 
subject  for  ridicule.  Nor  does  he  confine  this  benefit  of  clergy 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  ;  he  extends  the  pri- 
vilege to  Catholic  priests,  and,  what  in  him  is  more  surprising, 
to  Dissenting  preachers.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  Imauns, 
Brahmins,  priests  of  Jupiter,  priests  of  Baal,  are  all  to  be  held 
sacred.  Dryden  is  blamed  for  niaking  the  Mufti  in  *  Don  Sebas- 

*  tian'  talk  nonsense.  Lee  is  galled  to  a  severe  account  for  his 
incivility  to  Tiresias.      But  the  most  curious  passage  is  that  in 
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which  ColHer  resents  some  uncivil  reflections  thrown  by  Cassan* 
dra,  in  *  Cleomeries/  on  the  calf  Apis  and  his  hlerophants.  The 
words,  *  grass-eating,  foddered  god/ — words  which  really  are 
much  in  the  style  of  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  give 
as  much  ofifence  to  this  Christian  divine  as  they  could  have  given 
to  the  priests  at  Memphis. 

But,  whea  all  these  deduotions  have  been  made^  great  merit 
mutt  be  allowed  to  this  work.  There  is  hardly  any  book  of  that 
time  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  sdect  specimens  of  writh- 
ing so  excellent  and  so  various.  To  compare  Collier  with  Pascal 
would  indeed  be  absurd.  Yet  we  hardly  know  where,  exisept  in 
the  ^  Provincial  Letters,'  we  can  find  mirth  so  harmonipusly  and 
becomingly  blended  with  solemnity  as  in  the  *  Short  View.'  In 
truth,  all  the  modes  of  ridicule,  fVom  broad  fun  to  polished  and 
antithetical  sarcasm,  were  at  Collier's  oommand.  On  the  other 
band,  he  was  complete  master  of  the  rhetoric  of  honest  indignation. 
We  scarcely  know  any  volume  which  contains  so  many  bursts  of 
that  peculiar  eloquence  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and  goes  to  the 
heaft.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  truly  heroic.  In  order 
fairly  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  riemember  the  situation  in  which 
the  writer  stood.  He  was  under  the  frown  of  power.  His  name 
was  already  a  mark  for  the  inveotives  of  one  half  of  the  writers  of 
the  age;  when,  in  the  cfiuse  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good 
morals,  he  gave  battle  to  the  other  half.  Strong  as  W»  political 
prejudices  were,  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  entirely  laid  them 
aside.  He  has  forgotten  that  he  is  a  Jacobite,  and  remembers  only 
that  he  is  a  citizen  and  a  Christian.  Some  of  his  sharpest  censures 
are  directed  against  poetry  which  bad  been  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  Tory  party,  and  had  Inflieted  a  deep  wound  on  the  Whigs. 
It  is  really  inspiriting  to  see  how  gallantly  the  solitary  outlaw 
advances  to  i^ttack  enemies,  formidable  separately,  and,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  irresistible  when  combined — distributes  his 
swashing  blows  right  and  left  among  Wycherley,  Congrere,  and 
Vanbrugh — treads  the  wretched  D'Urffey  down  in  the  dii t  be- 
neath his  feet — and  strikes  with  all  hfc  strength  ftiU  at  the  tower- 
ing crest  of  Dryden. 

The  etfect  produced  by  the  *  Short  View  *  Was  imniense.  The 
nation  was  on  the  side  of  Collier,  But  it  could  not  be  doubterf 
that,  in  the  great  host  which  he  had  defied,  some  champion  would 
be  found  to  Kft  the  gauntlet.  The  general  belief  was,  that  Dry- 
den would  take  the  field ;  and  all  the  wits  anticipated  a  sharp  con- 
test between  two  well-paired  combatants.  .  The  great  poet  had 
been  singled  out  in  the  most  marked  manner.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  was  deeply  hurt,  that  mueh  sm^tller  provocations  had  for- 
merly roused  him  to  violent  resentment,  and  that  there  wa*  no 
literary  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  of  which  he  was  not  mas- 
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ten  But  his  conscience  smote  him  ;  he  stood  abashed,  like  the 
fallen  archangel  at  the  rebuke  of  Zephon, 

<  And  felt  bow  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  bow  lovely  i  saw  and  pined 
His  loss.' 

At  a  later  period  he  mentioned  the  *  Short  View'  in  the  preface  to 
his  ^  Fables.'  He  complained,  with  some  asperity,  of  tne  harsh- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  urged  some  matters  in 
mitigation.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  justly  reproved,     «  If,'  said  he,  *  Mr  Collier  be  my 

*  enemy,  let  him  triumph.  If  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given 
'  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my 

*  repentance.' 

It  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve  to  follow  his  master's 
example.  He  was  precisely  in  that  situation  in  which  it  is 
madness  to  attempt  a  vindication ;  for  his  guilt  was  so  clear, 
that  no  address  or  eloquence  could  obtain  an  acquittal*  On 
the  other  band,  there  were,  in  his  case,  many  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, which,  if  he  had  acknowledged  his  error,  and  pro- 
mised amendment,  would  have  procured  his  pardon.  The  most 
rigid  censor  could  not  but  make  great  allowances  for  the  faults 
into  which  so  young  a  man  had  been  seduced  by  evil  example,  by 
the  luxuriance  of  a  vigorous  fancy,  and  by  the  inebriating  effect  of 
popular  applause.  The  esteem,  as  well  as  the  admiration,  of  the 
public  was  still  within  his  reach.  He  might  easily  have  effaced 
all  memory  of  his  trangressions,  and  have  shared  with  Addison 
the  glory  of  showing  that  the  most  brilliant  wit  may  be  the  ally 
of  virtue.  But  in  any  case,  prudence  should  have  restrained  him 
from  encountering  Collier.  The  nonjuror  was  a  man  thorough- 
ly fitted  by  nature,  education,  and  habit,  for  polemical  dispute. 
Congreve's  mind,  though  one  of  no  common  fertility  and  vigour, 
was  of  a  different  class.  No  man  understood  so  well  the  art  of 
polishing  epigrams  and  repartees  into  the  clearest  effulgence,  and 
setting^  them  tastefully  in  easy  and  familiar  dialogue.  In  this 
sort  of  jewellery  he  attained  to  a  mastery  unprecedented  and  inimi- 
table. But  he  was  altogether  rude  in  the  art  of  controversy,  and 
he  had  a  cause  to  defend  which  scarcely  any  art  could  have  ren- 
dered victorious. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  Congreve's 
answer  was  a  complete  failure.  He  was  angry,  obscure,  and 
dull.  Even  the  Green  Koom  and  Will's  Coffee-House  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  wit  the  parson  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  poet.  Not  only  was  Congreve  un- 
able to  make  any  abow  of  a  joase  where  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but 
he  succeeded  iu  putting  himself  completely  in  the  wrong  where 
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he  was  in  the  right.  Collier  had  taxed  him  with  profaneness  for 
calling  a  clergyman  Mr  Prig,  and  for  introducing  a  [coachman 
named  Jehu,  in  allusion  to  the  King  of  Israel,  who  was  known  at 
a  distance  by  his  furious  driving.  Had  there  been  nothing 
worse  in  the  *  Old  Bachelor'  and  *  Double  Dealer,'  Congreve  might 
ass  for  as  pure  a  writer  as  Cowper  himself ;  who  in  poems  revised 
y  so  austere  a  censor  as  John  Newton,  calls  a  fox-hunting; 
squire  Nimrod,  and  gives  to  a  chaplain  the  disrespectful  name  of 
Smug.  Congreve  might  with  good  effect  have  appealed  to  the 
public  whether  it  might  not  be  fairly  presumed  that,  when  such 
frivolous  charges  were  made,  there  were  no  very  serious  charges 
to  make.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  pretended  that  he  meant  no 
allusion  to  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  Jehu,  and  no  reflection  by 
the  name  of  Prig.  Strange  that  a  man  of  such  parts  should,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  imputations  whicn  nobody  could 
regard  as  important,  tell  untruths  which  it  was  certain  that  no- 
body would  believe. 

One  of  the  pleas  which  Congreve  set  up  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  was,  that,  though  they  might  be  guilty  of  a  little  levity 
here  and  there,  they  were  careful  to  inculcate  a  moral,  packed 
close  into  two  or  three  lines,  at  the  end  of  every  play.  Had  the 
faot  been  as  he  stated  it,  the  defence  would  be  worth  very  little. 
For  no  man  acquainted  with  human  nature  could  think  that  a 
sententious  couplet  would  undo  all  the  mischief  that  five  profli- 
gate acts  had  done.  But  it  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve 
to  have  looked  again  at  his  own  comedies  before  he  used  this 
argument.     Collier  did  so ;  and  found  that  the  moral  of  the  *  Old 

*  Bachelor* — the  grave  apophthegm  which  is  to  be  a  set-off  against 
all  the  libertinism  of  the  piece — is  contained  in  the  following 
triplet : — 

*  What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life  I 
Our  sun  declines,  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 
What  pain,  we  tug  that  galling  load — a  wife.* 

*  "  Love  for  Love,"  '  says  Collier,  *  may  have  a  somewhat  bet- 

*  ter  farewell,  but  it  would  do  a  man  little  service  should  he 

*  remember  it  to  his  dying  day  :' — 

<  The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  iind 
A  lover  true,  not  that  a  woman's  kind.' 

Collier's  reply  was  severe  and  triumphant*  One  of  his  re- 
partees we  will  quote,  not^  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  bis  mann^, 
but  because  it  was  called  forth  by  Congreve's  characteristic  affecs 
tation.  The  poet  spoke  of  the  ^  Old  Bachelor'  as  a  trifle  to 
which  he  attacned  no  value,  and  which  had  become  public  by  a 
sort  of  accident.  ^  I  wrote  it,'  he  said^  *  to  amuse  myself  in  a 
'  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness*' — *  What  his  disease  was/ 
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replied  Collier,  <  I  am  not  to  enquire :  but  it  must  be  a  very  ill 

*  one  to  be  worse  than  the  remedy.' 

All  that  Congreve  gained  by  coming  forward  on  this  occasion 
waS)  that  he  completely  deprived  himself  of  the  excuse  which  he 
might  with  justice  have  pleaded  for  his  early  offences.  *  Why/ 
asked  Collier.  ^  should  the  man  laugh  at  the  mischief  of  the  boy, 
^  and  make  tne  disorders  of  bis  nonage  his  own,  by  an  after  ap- 

*  probation?' 

Congreve  was  not  Collier's  only  opponent.  Vanbrugh,  Den-* 
nis,  and  Settle  took  the  field*  And,  from  a  passage  in  a  contem* 
porary  satire,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  among  the  answers 
to  the  *  Short  View '  was  one  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written, 
by  Wycherley.  The  victory  remained  with  Collier.  A  great 
and  rapid  reform  in  all  the  departments  of  our  lighter  literature 
was  the  effect  of  his  labours.  A  new  race  of  wits  and  poets 
arose,  who  generally  treated  tvith  rev^repce  the  great  ties  which 
bind  society  together ;  and  whose  very  indecencies  were  decent 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  school  which  flourished  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  controversy  probably  prevented  Congreve  from  fulfilling 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  actors.  It 
was  not  till  1700  that  he  produced  the  *  Way  of  the  World,'  the 
most  deeply  meditated,  and  the  most  brilliantly  written,  of  all 
his  works.  It  wants,  perhaps,  the  constant  movement,  the 
effervescence  of  animal  spirits,  which  we  find  in  *  Love  for  Love.' 
But  the  hysterical  rants  of  Lady  Wishfort,  the  meeting  of  Wit- 
would  and  hi^  brother,  the  country  knight's  courtship  and  his 
subsequent  revel,  and  above  all,  the  chase  and  surrender  of  Mil-* 
amant,  are  superior  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  comedy  from  the  civil  war  downwards.  It  is 
quite  inexplicable  to  us  that  this  play  should  have  failed  on  the 
stage.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  the  author,  already  sore  with  the 
wounds  which  Collier  had  inflicted,  was  galled  past  endurance 
by  this  new  stroke.  He  resolved  never  again  to  expose  himself 
to  the  rudeness  of  a  tasteless  audience,  and  took  leave  of  the 
theatre  for  ever. 

He  lived  twenty-eight  years  longer,  without  adding  to  the  high 
literary  reputation  which  he  had  attained.  He  read  much  while 
he  retained  his  eyesight,  and  now  and  then  wrote  a  short  essay, 
or  an  idle  tale  in  verse  ;  but  appears  never  to  have  planned  any 
considerable  work.  The  miscellaneous  pieces  which  he  published 
in  1710,  are  of  little  value,  and  have  long  been  forgotten. 

The  stock  of  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  comedies  was 
sufficient,  assisted  by  the  gp-aces  of  his  manner  and  conversation, 
to  secure  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
During  the  winter,  he  lived  among  the  most  disUnguisbed  and 
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agreeable  people  in  London.  His  summers  were  passed  at  the 
splendid  country-seats  of  ministers  and  peers.  Literary  envy,  and 
political  £Eiction,  wfaich  in  that  age  respected  nothing  else,  re- 
spected his  repose.  He  professeato  be  one  of  the  party  of  which 
his  patron  Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax,  was  the  head.  But  he 
had  civil  words  and  small  good  offices  for  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.  And  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  spoke  well  of  him 
in  return. 

His  means  were  for  a  long  time  scanty.  The  place  which  he 
had  in  possession,  barely  enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort.  And 
when  the  Tories  came  into  power,  some  thought  that  he  would 
lose  even  this  moderate  provision.  But  Harley,  who  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  adopt  the  exterminating  policy  of  the  October 
club,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults  of  understanding  and  temper, 
had  a  sincere  kindness  for  men  of  genius,  re-assured  the  anxious 
poet  by  quoting  very  gracefully  and  happily  the  lines  of  Virgil — 
<  Non  obtusa  adeb  gestamus  pectora  Poeni, 
Nee  tarn  aversus  equos  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe.' 

The  indulgence  with  which  Congreve  was  treated  by  the  Tories, 
was  not  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part  which  could 
justly  ofiend  the  Whigs.  It  was  his  rare  ^ood  fortune  to  shtu-e 
the  triumph  of  his  friends  without  having  shared  their  proscrip- 
tion* Wnen  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne,  his  for* 
tunes  began  to  flourish.  The  reversion  to  which  he  had  been 
nominated  twenty  years  before,  fell  in.  He  was  made  secretary 
to  the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  and  his  whole  income  amounted  to 
L.120Q  a-year — a  fortune  which,  for  a  single  man,  was  in  that 
age,  not  only  easy,  but  splendid.  He  continued,  however,  to 
practise  the  frugality  which  he  had  learned  when  be  could  scarcely 
spare,  as  Swift  tells  us,  a  shilling  to  pay  the  chairman  who  car- 
ried him  to  Lord  Halifax's.  Thougn  he  had  nobody  to  save 
for,  he  laid  up  at  least  as  much  as  he  spent. 

The  infirmities  of  age  came  early  upon  him.  His  habits  had 
been  intemperate  ;  he  suffered  much  from  gont ;  and  when  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  had  no  longer  the  solace  of  literature. 
Blindness,  th^  most  cruel  misfortune  that  can  befall  the  lonely 
student,  made  his  books  useless  to  him.  He  was  thrown  on  so- 
ciety for  all  his  amusement,  and,  in  sodety,  his  good  breeding 
and  vivacity  made  him  always  welcome. 

By  the  rising  men  of  letters  he  was  considered  not  as  a  rival, 
but  as  a  classic.  He  had  left  their  arena ;  he  never  measured  his 
strength  with  them;  and  he  was  always  loud  in  applause  of  their 
exertions.  They  could,  therefore,  entertain  no  jealousy  of  him; 
and  thought  no  more  of  detracting  from  bis  fame  than  of  carping 
at  the  great  men  who  had  been  lying  a  hundred  years  in  Poets' 
Corner.     Even  the  inmates  of  Grub  Street,  even  the  heroes  of 
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tlie  DuQciad,  were  for  once  just  to  living  merit.  There  can  be 
no  stronger  illustration  of  the  estimation  in  which  Congreve  was 
held,  than  the  fact  that  Pope's  Iliad,  a  work  which  appeared  with 
more  splendid  auspices  than  any  other  in  our  language,  was  dedi- 
cated to  him.  There  was  not  a  Duke  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  not  have  been  proud  of  such  a  compliment.  Dr  Johnson 
expresses  great  admiration  for  the  independence  of  spirit  which 
Pope  showed  on  this  occasion,  and  some  surprise  at  his  choice. 

*  He  passed  over  peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  **  Iliad**  to 

*  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the  praise  had  been 

*  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.     Why 

*  he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
*know.'  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  know;  yet  we  think, 
it  18  possible  to  guess.  The  translation  of  the  *  Iliad '  had  been 
zealously  befriended  by  men  of  all  political  opinions.  The  poet 
who  at  an  early  age  had  been  raised  to  affluence  by  the  emulous 
liberality  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  could  not  with  propriety  inscribe 
to  a  chief  of  either  parly,  a  work  which  had  been  munificently 
patronised  by  both.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  person  who 
was  at  once  eminent  and  neutral.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  pass  over  peers  and  statesmen.  Congreve  had  a  high  name 
in  letters.  He  had  a  high  name  in  aristocratic  circles.  He 
lived  on  terms  of  civility  with  men  of  all  parties.  By  a  courtesy 
paid  him,  neither  the  ministers  nor  the, leaders  of  the  opposition 
could  be  offended. 

The  singular  afl^ectation  which  had  from  the  first  been  charac- 
teristic of  Congreve,  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  At  last  it  became  disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  his  own 
comedies  praised.  Voltaire,  whose  soul  was  burned  up  by  the 
raging  desire  for  literary  renown,  was  half  puzzled  half  dis- 
gusted by  what  he  saw,  during  his  visit  to  England,  of  this  ex- 
traordinary whim.  Congreve  disclaimed  the  character  of  a  poet 
—declared  that  his  plays  were  trifles  produced  in  an  idle  hour, 
and  begged  that  Voltaire  would  consider  him  merely  as  a  gentle- 
man.   *  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said  Voltaire,  *  I 

*  should  not  have  come  to  see  you.' 

Congreve  was  not  a  man  of  warm  affections.  Domestic  ties  he 
had  none ;  and  in  the  temporary  connexions  which  he  formed 
with  a  succession  of  beauties  from  the  green-room,  his  heart 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  interested.  Of  all  his  at- 
tachments that  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle  lasted  the  longest,  and  was 
the  most  celebrated.  This  charming  actress,  who  was,  during 
many  years,  the  idol  of  all  London;  whose  face  caused  the  fatal 
broil  io  which  Mountfort  fell,  and  for  which  Lord  Mohun  was  tried 
by  the  peers ;  and  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  was  said  to  have 
made  honourable  addresses,  had  conducted  herself,  in  very  trying- 
circumstances,  with  extraordinary  discretion,  Congreve  at  length 
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became  her  confidential  friend.  They  constantly  rode  out  ti)ger 
tber,  and  dined  together.  Some  people,  said  tliat  she  was  his 
mistress,  and  others  that  she  would  soon  be  his  wife*  He  wa^ 
at  last  drawn  away  from  her  by  the  influence  of  a  wealthier  and 
haughtier  beauty.  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great  Marlbo- 
rough, and  wife  of  the  Earl  ojf  Godolphin,  had,  on  her  £ather'a 
death,  succeeded  to  his  dukedom,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
immense  property.  Her  husband  was  an  insignificant  man,  of 
whom  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that  he  came  to  the  House  of 
Peers  only  to  sleep,  and  that  he  might  as  well  sleep  on  the 
right  as  on  the  left  of  the  w^oolsack.  Between  the  Duchess  and 
Congreve  sprung  up  a  most  eccentric  friendship.  He  had  ^  seat 
every  day  at  her  table,  and  assisted  in  the  direction  of  her  con- 
certs. That  malignant  old  hag?  the  I)o wager  Duchess  Sarah, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  her  daughter,  as  she  had  -quarrelled  with 
every  body  else,  affected  to  suspect  that  there  was  something 
wrong*  But  the  world  in  general  appears  to  have  thought  that 
a  great  lady  might,  without  any  imputation  on  her  character, 
pay  attention  to  a  man  of  eminent  genius,  who  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  who  was  still  older  in  appearance  and  in  constitution, 
who  was  confined  to  his  chair  by  gout,  and  was  unable  to  read 
from  blindness. 

In  the  summer  of  1728,  Cougreve  was  ordered  to  try  the 
Bath  waters.  During  his  excursion  he  was  overturned  in  his 
chariot,  and  received  some  severe  internal  injury,  from  which  be 
never  recovered.  He  came  back  to  London  in  a  dangerous  state, 
complained  constantly  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  continued  to  sink, 
till  iri  the  following  January  he  expired. 

He  left  L.10,000,  saved  out  of  the  emoluments  of  his  lucra* 
tive  places.  Johnson  says  that  this  money  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  Congreve  family,  which  was  then  in  great  distress.  Doc- 
tor Young  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  two  gentlemen  who  seldom  agree 
with  each  other,  but  with  whom,  on  this  occasion,  we  are  happy  to 
agree,  think  that  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle. 
Congreve  bequeathed  L.200  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  and  an  equal 
sum  to  a  certain  Mrs  Jellat ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  accumulations 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  whose  immense  wealth 
such  a  legacy  was  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  might  have  raised 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  Staffordshire  squire— it  might  have  en- 
abled a  retired  actress  to  enjoy  every  comfort,  and,  in  her  sense, 
every  luxury — but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  Duchess's 
establishment  for  two  months. 

The  great  lady  buried  her  friend  with  a  pomp  seldom  seen  at 
the  funerals  of  poets.  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient 
roof  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westmini- 
ster Abbey.    The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
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Lord  Cobham,  tbe  Eatl  of  Wilmington^  who  bad  been  Speaker, 
and  wbo  was  afterwards  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
men  of  high  consideration.  Her  Grace  laid  oat  her  friend's 
bequest  in  a  superb  diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour 
of  him ;  and,  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she  had  a  stahie 
of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  clockwork,  and  was  placed  daily 
at  her  table  ;  that  she  had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him, 
and  that  the  feet  of  this  doll  were  regularly  blistered  and 
anointed  by  the  doctors,  as  poor  Congreve's  feet  had  been  when 
he  suffered  from  the  gout.  A  monument  was  erected  to  the 
poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an  inscription  written  by  the 
Duchess ;  and  Lord  Cobham  honoured  him  with  a  cenotatphy, 
which  seems  to  us,  though  that  is  a  bold  word,  the  ugliest  and 
most  absurd  of  the  building^  at  Stowe. 

We  have  said  that  Wycherley  was  a  worse  Congreve,  There 
was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  writings  and 
Ulres  of  these  two  men.  Both  were  gentlemen  liberally  edu- 
cated. Both  led  town  lives,  and  knew  human  nature  only  as  it 
appears  between  Hyde  Park  and  the  Tower.  Both  were  meft 
of  wit*  Neither  had  much  in^ination.  Both  at  an  early  ttge 
produced  lively  and  profligate  comedies.  Both  retired  from  the 
field  while  still  in  early  manhood,  and  owed  to  their  youthful 
achievements  in  literature  the  consideration  which  they  enjoyed 
in  later  life.  Both,  after  they  had  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage, 
published  volumes  of  miscellanies,  which  did  little  credit  either  to 
their  talents  or  to  their  morals.  Both,  during  their  declining  years, 
hung  loose  upon  society ;  and  both,  in  their  last  moments,  made 
eccentric  and  unjustifiable  dispositions  respecting  their  estates. 

But  in  every  point  Congreve  maintained  his  superiority  to 
Wycherley.  Wycherley  had  wit ;  but  the  wit  of  Congreve  far 
outshines  that  of  every  comic  writer,  except  Sheridan,  who  has 
arisen  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Congreve  had  not,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  poetical  faculty ;  but  compared  with  Wycher- 
ley he  might  be  called  a  great  poet.  Wycherley  had  some  know- 
ledge of  books ;  but  Congreve  was  a  man  of  real  learning.  Con- 
greve's  offences  against  decorum,  though  highly  culpable,  were 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  Wycherley ;  nor  did  Congreve,  like 
Wycheiiey,  exhibit  to  the  world  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a 
licentious  dotage.  Congreve  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  con- 
sideration; Wycherley  forgotten  or  despised.  Congreve's  will 
was  absurd  and  capricious ;  but  Wycherley's  last  actions  appear- 
ed to  have  been  prompted  by  obdurate  malignity. 

Here,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  must  stop.  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhar  are  not  men  to  be  hastily  dismissed,  and  we  have  not 
ieft  ourselves  space  to  do  ihem  justice. 
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Art.  IX. — Mehemet  AUy  Lord  Palmerstofif  Russia^  ^nd  France. 
8ro.     London^  1840. 

nnHE  iregotiations  which  have  lately  taken  place  re«pectingf  the 
**"  East,  have  too  much  occupied  the  public  thoughts,  not  to 
have  engaged  a  considerable  portion  of  ours ;  and  this  the  more, 
that  we  are  not  of  that  school  of  politicians  who  conceive,  that, 
because  Great  Britain  is  an  island,  she  is  thereby  thoroughly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  relieved  of  all  concern 
in  their  aflfairs. 

The  Turkish  empire  is  seen  still  to  stretch  over  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Europe,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia ;  within  it  is 
comprised  the  course  of  mighty  rivers,  and  the  most  important 
maritime  positions.  It  commands  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  it  embraces  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  A 
change  in  its  constitution  might  affect  our  most  cherished  in- 
terests ;  to  its  conservation  and  independence,  therefore,  have 
been  directed  our  most  constant  efforts. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  state  that  this  empire  has  been,  since  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  on  the  decline ;  that  each  year  has  seemed 
to  be  that  of  its  fail.  The  most  ancient  prophecies — the  popular 
belief — the  progress  of  events — have  all  directed  the  eyes  of 
Europe  towards  Russia  as  the  power  by  which  Constantinople  is 
to  be  occupied.  But  this  opinion,  which  forms  part  of  the  force 
of  the  anticipated  invader,  is  also  the  defence  of  the  invaded ;. 
and  the  various  states  which  would  suffer  from  the  transfer  of  go 
formidable  a  position,  have  of  late  years  been  occupied  with 
its  defence.  There  is  one  enemy,  however,  from  which  we 
can  never  protect  a  country ;  that  is— itself.  As  long  as  one 
nation  struggles  against  another,  and  can  call  allies  to  its  aid, 
it  has  a  chance  of  escape.  But  when,  instead  of  struggling 
against  its  natural  foe,  it  is  forced  into  alliance  with  it ;  when  it 
claims  the  support,  and  receives  the  counsels  of  that  power  from 
which  it  has  the  most  to  dread,  all  hopes  of  it  are  gone — ^all 
means  of  succouring  it  are  fled ;  it  sinks,  little  by  little ;  it  ex- 
pires, gasp  by  gasp,  in  the  arms  of  the  power  which  has  at  once 
the  right  to  defend,  the  interest  to  destroy  it.  We  speak  after 
history,  whose  lessons  are  so  frequently  lost,  and  yet  which,  in 
this  case,  so  singularly  apply. 

How  did  Othman  first  gain  a  footing  in  that  empire  which 
now  bears  his  name  ?  There  was  a  quarrel  between  a  man 
of  great  ambition,  of  great  abilities,  a  vassal  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  the  chief  of  that  empire.     The  valiant  Turk  wa» 
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called  on  as  the  ally  of  one  of  the  parties ;  and  thus  commenced 
that  melancholy  period,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  capture  of 
Gallipolij  at  the  other,  that  of  Constantinople.  Mehemet  AH  is 
the  Cantacuzene  of  the  present  day.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Turk- 
ish empire  struggled  vainly,  ineffectually  ;  yet  still  it  struggled, 
face  to  face,  against  its  northern  foe.  Had  Austria,  had  Eng- 
land stood  manfully  by  it,  the  fall  of  Varna  would  never  have 
taken  place ;  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  would  never  have  been 
Mgned.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  mighty  and  conquering  power, 
but  it  was  an  independent  one. 

The  history  of  Mehemet  is  singular,  and  offers  one  of  those 
striking  instances  of  sagacity  which  history  sometimes  be* 
queaths  to  us.  When  the  terrible  Selim  first  conquered  Egypt, 
and  subdued  the  Mamelukes  who  then  defended  the  caliphat, 
the  question  arose  in  his  mind,  how  this  new  portion  of  his 
empire  was  to  be  governed ;  and  after  some  reflection,  he  gave 
the  valiant  warriors  he  had  subdued  a  main  share  in  the  new 
administration ; — declaring,  that  unless  he  thus  balanced  the 
power  of  the  Pasha  he  might  send  there,  that  Pasha  would 
soon  become  his  rival,  insteaid  of  his  representative.  Strange  to 
relate !  about  three  hundred  years  after  this,  a  young  Albanian, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Turkish  governor  of  Egypt,  who  happened  to  be  the  old 
Vizier  Khosrew.  By  a  variety  of  steps,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, through  a  variety  of  crimes,  more  lightly  considered  in  the 
East  than  elsewhere,  he  rose  to  power,  and  became  himself  gover- 
nor of  the  province ;  and  then,  by  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
and  treach^ous  acts  which  history  records,  having  invited  them 
to  a  festival  and  there  massacred  them,  got  rid  of  his  formid* 
able  rivals — the  Mamelukes — of  whom  we  have  been  speakings 
The  consequence  was  what  Selim  had  anticipated — ^a  virtual 
independence,  which  the  Viceroy  has  been  struggling  to  make  a 
nominal  and  hereditary  one^  A  bloody  and  expensive,  but  a 
successful  war,  against  some  sectarian  fanatics  (the  Wahabites), 
and  his  more  memorable  and  less  successful  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  left  him  a  reputation  for  piety  and  energy,  and  emptied 
his  treasury.  His  power,  moreover,  while  more  than  sufficient 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Porte,  was  not  yet  sufficient  perma- 
nently to  balance  or  to  brave  it.  In  Syria  he  saw  new  resources, 
an  increase  of  territory  with  an  easily  defended  frontier,  and  the 
holy  cities.  A  quarrel  with  the  Pasha  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  afforded 
him  a  pretext  for  action.  He  took  that  fortress,  considered  the  key 
of  the  adjoining  country.  He  twice  defeated  the  Turkish  armies; 
the  second  time  at  Koniah.  This  was  in  1833.  The  moment 
was  fatal  to  the  Sultan,  Mahmoud.     His  late  reforms  had  de* 
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stroyed  the  old  forces  of  his  empire,  and  he  had  not  yet  formed 
any  substitute.  His  .fleet  had  been  annihilated  in  1828.  He 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Gicuovr^  within  a  brief  distance  from 
his  capital,  in  1829.  Such  disasters  appeared  to  a  people  of 
fatalists  the  results  of  the  decrees  of  Heaven ;  a  general  and  half* 
smothered  agitation  reigned  throughout  the  Asiatic  population, 
who  looked  to  the  successful  Albanian  as  a  man  marked  out  by 
Providence  to  r^enerate  the  Turkish  empire ; — not,  however,  as 
Sultan* — such  an  idea  never  entered  into  minds  where  one  race 
is  permanently  enthroned — but  as  Minister  or  Vizier.  Had  no 
European  power  interfered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ibrahim, 
Mehemet's  son  and  general,  and  the  victor  of  Koniah,  aided  by 
these  opinions,  would  have  arrived  at  Constantinople.  It  is  now 
useless  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  consequence 
of  that  event — whether  the  Turkish  government  might  have  been 
upheld  by  a  firm  hand,  or  dissolved  amidst  general  dissensions 
and  insurrections.  Mahmoud,  at  all  events,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  alarmed.  He  had  been  sensible  to  that  alienation 
amongst  bis  own  subjects  which  made  him  require  foreign  suc- 
cour. He  had  solicited  ours ;  and  a  Pasha,  still  remembered  for 
his  handsome  person  and  European  manners,  was  his  ambassa- 
dor on  the  occasion.  But  our  forces  were  otherwise  engaged,* 
or  our  fears  were  not  awakened.  We  refused  the  assistance  that 
was  demanded,  and  which  Russia,  who  has  not  acted  so  badly 
in  these  matters  as  some  people  suppose,  then  fairly  and  openly 
stated  she  would  feel  herself  at  liberty  to  give.f 

After  the  battle  of  Koniah,  therefore,  the  Sultan  turned  to 
Russia — she  was  his  only  resource ;  for  a  haughty  monarch  na- 
turally preferred  receiving  aid  from  an  enemy  to  submitting  to  a 
vassal.  The  force  ready  at  Sebastopol  embarked,  arrived  in  the 
Bosphorus,  and  encamped  on  its  shores,  Europe,  which  might, 
and  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this  event,  was  surprised  by 
it,  and  alarmed.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? — To  get  the  Rus- 
sians away  from  Constantinople,  invited  as  they  were  there  by  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  fears  which 
caused  this  invitation.  France  and  England  interfered  then  with 
Ibrahim's  march,  and  through  them  was  brought  about  the  ar- 


*  They  were  blockading  the  Dutch  coast. 

■f  The  Russian  ambassador  said,  If  you  will  succour  the  SuJtan,  we 
will  not,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you ;  but  assistance  he  must  have^ 
and  if  you  don't  give  it  him,  we  shall.  The  policy  which  Russia  pursues 
now,  is  very  little  different  frorb  that  which  she  would  have  pursued 
then. 
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rangement — for  it  never  assumed  the  shape  of  a  treaty— of 
Kutaiefa.  By  this  arrangement  Mehemet  retained  the  govern* 
ments  of  Eypt  and  Syria,  under  the  nominal  permission  of  tb« 
Sultan,  to  wnom  he  was  to  pay  tribute.  A  sort  of  truce  was  es* 
tablished,  called  a  peace,  and  of  which  we  may  learn  the  cha*» 
racter  from  the  description  of  one  who  lately  praised  it:— * 

*  More  than  once,  during  the  six  years  that  it  continued,  this 

*  peace  tons  menaced  by  both  parties ;  the  Pasha  and  the  Sultan 

*  had  both  the  toish  to  break  it ;  the  Pasha  from  a  desire  of  inde^ 

*  pendence,  the  Sultan  from  hopes  of  regaining  the  territory  he 

*  had  lost.'  *       ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians,  on  hostilities  having  ceased, 
quietly  retired,  carrying  with  them  a  treaty — the  treaty  of  Un- 
kiar-Skelessi — by  which  each  party  agreed  to  assist  the  other 
in  any  case  where  such  assistance  should  be  required.  The 
greatest  enemy,  according  to  the  common  belief,  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  became  formally  and  legally  the  Turkish  sovereign's  pro*- 
tector.  The  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  it  had  so  long  been 
the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  keep  shut  to  the  fleets  of  the  north, 
became  by  the  Sultan's  policy  (a  policy  natural  to  his  position) 
open  to  them.  To  check  or  prevent  the  fetal  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things,  there  was  but  one  course — the  maintaining  a 
large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  stationed  at  or  near  the  Dar- 
danelles. France  and  England  therefore  maintained  fleets  in 
this  position.  Thus,  if  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Sebastopol,  20,000  men  were  always  ready  to  embark — to 
the  Bay  of  Volo,  there  were  eight  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  ready  to 
enter  the' strait — to  the  Taurus,  on  either  side  was  seen  a  large  and 
hostile  armament.  This  was  the  peace  obtained  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Kutaieh  !  Nor  was  this  all ; — ^in  forcing  the  Porte  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  Mehemet  himself  was  taught,  and 
almost  obliged,  to  seek  foreign  protection.  It  naturally  presented 
Itself.  His  army  was  oflicered  by  French  adventurers ;  his  fleet 
had  been  formed  and  was  commanded  by  a  Frenchman  (Besson) ; 
his  physician,  a  great  man  in  every  Eastern  country,  was  a  native 
of  France.  A  portion  of  the  French  press,  proverbially  venal, 
might  easily  be  trained  to  praise  the  mercies  of  his  sway,  and 
advocate  the  necessity  of  protecting  it.  Moreover,  all  countries 
have,  what  has  been  called  by  M.  Thiers,  2l  policy  of  instinct — 
which  is  in  fact  a  policy  of  trtidition,  to  be  traced  to  previous 
notions  and  documentary  records;  to  the  received  opinions  of  ihen 
formerly  in  office,  thence  passing  to  the  public,  and  then  coming 


*  M.  Guizot.     Late  debates  in  the  French  Chambers. 
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back  again  from  the  public  to  those  directing^  affairs.  Louie 
XIV.  had  projects  respecting  Egypt — Potemkin  proposed  it  to 
M.  de  S^gur  as  a  compensation  for  Constantinople^ Napoleon 
invaded  it.  The  fortunes  of  Mehemet  All  revived  the  old  ideas 
with  respect  to  this  country;  and  the  French  Government  began 
to  conceive  the  notion  of  a  maritime  power,  whose  alliance  would 
be  useful  to  her  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  established  its  inde- 
pendence ;  or  whose  territory  would  fall  into  her  hands,  if  its  pre- 
-sent  possessor  were  swept  away  in  any  general  convulsion.* 

In  short,  what  Russia  was  at  Constantinople,  France  aspired 
to  be  at  Alexandria.  Thus  was  that  empire,  the  independence  of 
which  it  was  our  essential  interest  to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand 
falling  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  on  the  other,  under  that 
of  France.  Thus  was  that  long  line  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
which  stretches  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  together  with 
Cyprus  and  Candia,  which  command  it,  becoming  gradually  sub- 
ject to  two  European  nations — an  alliance  between  which  was 
projected  at  Erfiirth  on  this  very  basis,  and  has  since  been  the 
favourite  dream  of  their  ambitious  statesmen.  Thus,  moreover, 
was  a  new  Mahometan  and  maritime  power  in  the  course  of  being 
formed — a  power  leagued  with  a  rival  state,  possessing  the  roztd 
to  OUT  Indian  dominions,  and  the  influence  of  kindred  religion 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  population  which  we  there  govern. 

Nor  was  this  all.  An  empire  may  succumb  from  internal  as 
well  as  external  causes.  Now,  there  are  two  evils  gnawing  at 
the  very  vitals  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which,  if  suffered  to  conti- 


*  To  have  had  this  policy  clearly  befpre  our  eyes,  it  would  only  have 
been  necessary  lo  have  observed  what  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  or  to 
have  read  the  work  recently  published  by  Clot  Bey,  in  which  we  find  such 
passages  as  the  following : — *  C'est  alors  que  le  consul  Fran^ais  a  Alex- 
andrie,  M.  Dravetti,  commen9a  cette  politique  bienveillante  que  la  Franga 
a  toujours  employ^  k  I'egard  du  Viceroi.*  Or,  after  the  battle  of  Ko- 
niah : — <  La  France  surtout,  dont  I'aimable  et  habile  r^presentant  a 
Alexandrie  avait  encourag^  Mehemet  Ali,'  &c.  But  M.  Thiers  has 
even  yet  more  distinctly  explained  it.  Q  2  Novemhre  1840.) — Pour  ma 
part,  j'ai  toujours  6t6  convaincu,  plus  convaincu  qiie  je  ne  Tai  dit  a 
cette  tribune,  parceque,  partisan  de  Talliance  Anglaise,  je  ne  cherchais  pas 
a  rendre  plus  sensibles  les  interets  qui  pouvaient  la  rendre  difficile;— j'ai 
toujours  6t^  convaincu  que  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  avoir  a  Constantinople 
rinfluence  que  nous  avions  en  Egypte,  parceque  nous  ti  avions  pas  Tallie 
le  plus  puissant  de  la  Porte  contre  la  Riissie,  et  que  notre  attachement 
au  Pacha  nous  rendait  suspect^  a  Constantinople,  que  nous  devions  par 
consequent  chercher  a  Alexandrie  notre  veritable  influence  dans  la  M^di- 
teran^.' 
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nue^  would  suffice  to  undermine  it — evils  which  haVe  to&&^ 
quently  escaped  the  attention  of  Ekistern  politicians.  The  one  is 
the  decay  of  that  martial  race  which  is  encamped  as  it  were  in 
these  countries^  and  on  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  Hft  sway 
depends ;  the  other  is  the  daily  withering  up  of  its  resouroes. 
The  origin  of  both  evils  was  the  same.  Long  and  unsuccessful 
wars»  in  which  the  Turks*  alone  eng^aged,  have  been  alone  de- 
stroyed; and  owing  to  which,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
diminished  territory,  heavy  fines,  ignorant  administration,  every 
financial  abuse  by  which  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  permanently 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  coffers  of  its  government  maybe 
momentarily  enriched,  was  resorted  to  with  impunity.  What 
was  the  chance  of  remedying  the  evils  which  war  had  occasioned? 
There  was  but  one — peace.  This  so  strongly  struck  an  English 
gentleman,  who,  in  1830,  resided  at  Constantinople,  in  a  station 
which  gave  him  the  best  opportunity  of  observation,  that  he 
wrote  as  follows: — *  If  the  Sultan  is  to  remain  on  one.  side  of 
the  empire,  and  Mehemet  Ali  on  the  other,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  that  which  for  these  last  four  years  they  have  occupied, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  life  in  this  withered  and  pal- 
sied body,  at  once  the  victim  of  inanition  and  irritation.  The 
prosperity  of  every  state  must,  after  all,  depend  on  its  finances ; 
the  whole  edifice  will  fall,  must  fall,  if  this  foundation  be  rot- 
ten. Nor  have  we  sufficiently  attended  to  this  circumstance. 
Why  is  every  improvement,  military  as  well  as  administrative, 
stopped  here  at  this  time  ?  Not  from  any  other  cause  half  so 
powerful  as  the  want  of  money.  You  can  neither  establish  the 
eivil  government  of  the  provinces,  nor  arm  and  properly  dis- 
cipline a  small  force — the  only  chance  of  ever  properly  arming 
or  disciplining  any  force,  (Peter  the  Great  began  with  a  regi- 
ment,)— nor  adopt,  without  imminent  difficulty  and  peril,  a 
sounder  system  of  taxation,  on  account  of  the  immediate  and 
pressing  want  of  money.  Every  thing  which  perpetuates  or 
increases  this  want,  in  a  slower  or  more  rapid  degree,  dissolves 
in  the  same  degree  those  elements  which  might  otherwise  be 
yet  worked  up  into  some  form  of  power.  The  statu  quo  is  the 
ruin  of  all  parties — of  Mehemet  Ali  and  that  portion  of  the  emt- 
pire  he  governs — of  the  Sultan  and  that  portion  of  the  eropiie 
he  rules.' 

There  were  other,  and  what  may  be  considered  more  selfish 
reasons,  for  holding  this  language.  Connected  with  those  fiscal 
abuses,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  the  state  of  our  own  com- 


*  Only  TurkSj  as  we  know,  are  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army. 
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meroe*  Ancient  treaties  with  the  Porte  had  established  it  on 
the  most  advantageous  foundations,  and  subjected  it  to  the  most 
moderate  taxes.  On  the  payment  of  three  per  cent  we  imported 
our  merchandise;  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duty  we  exported 
Turkish  produce.  These  treaties  could  not  be  openly  infringed ; 
but  they  were-^and  the  distresses  of  the  Ottoman  empire  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  they  should  not  be— indirectly  violated. 

In  the  fii^t  place,  monopolies  were  established  ;  the  Turkish 
producer  could  only  sell  to  the  monopolist ;  the  British  merchant 
consequently  could  only  purchase  from  him  ;  while  he,  at  once 
ignorant  and  avaricious,  would  hardly  give  a  price  at  which  the 
article  in  question  could  be  produced,  or  sell  it  for  one  at  which 
it  could  be  purchased.  Trade  in  many  articles  ceased.  Again, 
all  goods  not  prohibited  from  exportation,  could  be  exported,  as 
we  have  said,  at  three  per  cent.  But  the  Turkish  government 
prohibited  almost  all  goods  from  being  exported,  and  then  charg- 
ed them  with  any  duties  it  thought  proper — conniving  at  their 
subsequent  exportation.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merchant 
could  import  his  goods  at  three  per  cent ;  but  a  tax  was  imme- 
diately put  upon  the  purchaser  of  these  goods,  which  tax  might 
be  increased  to  any  amount,  and  varied  at  different  places.  Uncer- 
tainty, extortion,  every  where  prevailed.  It  was  to  remedy  these 
mischiefs  that  our  Government  entered  (in  the  same  year,  1838) 
into  a  new  commercial  treaty,  by  which  all  monopolies  and  pro- 
hibitions were  abolished ;  and  our  merchandise  having  once  paid 
the  charge  on  importation,  was  freed  from  every  subsequent  im- 
position. The  treaty  was  a  good  one  ;  it  was  even  universally 
approved,  and  has  been  as  universally  adopted.  It  was  meant 
to  be  the  basis  of  a  new  financial  system  in  the  East*  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  could  not  become  this ; 
that  it  was  useless  ;  that  the  old  frauds  in  some  shape  or  other 
would  return,  unless  the  causes  for  them  were  removed,  and 
some  respite,  and  repose  given  to  these  countries — long  drained 
of  their  male  population,  and  forced  to  extraordinary  and  ex- 
hausting expenses.  Without  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
Question,  such  respite,  such  repose  was  impossible.  Its  ne- 
cessity, indeed,  was  daily  becoming  more  apparent^  when  the 
animosity  of  Mahmoud,  sharpened  by  the  irritation  of  illness, 
led  to  the  battle  of '  Nezib,  decided,  as  we  know,  in  Ibrahim's 
favour.  . 

At  the  same  moment  the  old  sultan  died,  his  fleet  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  All  Europe  was  again  alarmed ;  and  its  greater 
powers,  represented  by  their  ambassadors,  gathered  round  the 
tottering  throne,  which,  though  difficult  to  maintain,  it  was  im- 
possible to  replace.     They  offered  collectively  what  Russia  would 
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oiherume  hdveqffired  abmi.  They  told  tlie  yotitUiir  sultan  not 
to  submit  to  his  powerful  and  victorious  vassal ;  that  they  would 
charge  themselves  with  his  interests ;  and  make  such  an  arrango- 
ment  m  was  at  once  consistent  with  his  dienity  and  the  coBft- 
mon  weal.  Abdul  Medjid  accepted  this  interierence.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  definite  arrangement  thus  peremptorily  arose ;  sinoe,  as 
to  a  renewal  of  the  armed  peace  of  Kutaieh,  the  eulogy  pasted 
on  it^  and  above  quoted^  may  stand  as  sufficient  condemnation. 
And  now,  in  order  to  see  what  arrangement  it  was  for  our  in- 
terest)  and  indeed  the  common  interest  of  Europe,  to  propose, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  evils  whieh  that  ar- 
rangement was  to  remedy. 

Those  evils  were  the  protection  of  Rusua  at  Constantinople, 
caused  by  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  ;*  the  protection  of  France 
at  Alexandria,  rendered  formidable  by  his  power ;  the  wasting 
of  the  population  and  finances  of  the  Turkish  empire,  follow^ 
by  the  obstruction  and  decay  of  our  own  commerce  ;~«.evil8  to 
which  only  peace  and  tranquillity  could  apply  any  remedy. 

An  immediate  and  permanent  compromise  between  the  parties, 
then,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  internal  elements  of 
life  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  revive  our  trade  with  it ;  and-— 
if  we  wished  to  free  the  Porte  of  the  fears  which  made  it  snbje^ 
to  a  foreign  state,  or  to  strip  the  ambition  of  France  of  its  danger, 
which  resides  in  the  power  (not  as  it  then  was,  but  as  it  might 
naturally  become)  of  that  prince  she  affected  to  patromae— this 
compromise  could  only  be  made  by  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  Pasha's  influence,  and  of  the  territory  on  which  that  influ- 
ence was  founded.  Such  a  compromise,  moreover,  naturally  re- 
sulted from  the  Pasha's  position.  He  possessed  a  large  estate,  with 
a  bad  title ; — a  simple  course  was  to  diminish  the  estate  to  im- 
prove the  title.  We  at  once,  therefore,  proposed  the  resignation 
of  Syria,  the  hereditary  grant  of  the  pashalic  of  Egypt.t  This 
proposition  has  been  call^  unjust«— wnich  of  our  governors  would 
complain  at  being  called  upon  to  resign  one-haJf  of  the  govern«- 
ment  he  holds,  on  receiving  the  hereditary  investiture  oi  the  re- 
mainder ?  What  Turkish  governor — and  there  have  been  many 
valiant,  rebellious,  and  fortunate-— ever  attained  so  much  ?  Eu- 
ropeans may  affect  to  despise  the  conversion  of  a  power  held  by 
the  sword  into  a  grant  from  the  representative  of  the  prophet.     In 


*  Thus  considered,  the  adjunction  of  Syria  to  Egjpt  had  a  double 
consequence,  since  it  al  once  increased  the  Viceroy's  influence,  and  in- 
creased the  influence  of  France  orer  him,  as  the  head  and  protectriz  of 
the  Syrian  ChriWians. 

I  As  early  as  June. 
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the  East,  this  cbh  version  is  the  substittttion  of  right  Tor  might,  of 
a  state  of  leg^timat^  security  for  one  of  lawless  peril.  In  fact, 
the  gift  of  hereditary  authority  in  regions  where  family  (out  of 
the  race  of  Othman)  may  be  said  not  to  exist,  is  an  immense,  an 
almost  incalculable  elevation ;  and  one  to  which  Mehemet  is  in 
his  heart  more  than  contented  to  have  risen. 

Some,  indeed,  would  have  given  this  able  and  unprincipled 
man  a  much  greater  share  of  power.  Captivated  by  his  talents,  ca*- 
joled  by  his  flatteries,  or  mistaking  the  nature  of  his  position,  they 
imagined  that  he  might  be  made  a  prop  to  the  Sultan's  throne, 
and  attached  to  our  interests  rather  than  to  those  of  France% 
But  how  could  he  possibly  be  an  assistance  to  the  Sultan  so  long 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  his  rival  ?  Would  the  one  forget 
the  height  to  which  he  had  arrived,  the  other  the  height  from 
-which  he  had  descended  ?  In  this  situation  of  balanced  autho- 
rity^ the  power  at  Constantinople  must  have  sought  support  from 
the  Russians ;  the  power  at  Alexandria  from  the  French ;  the 
double  protectorate,  which  it  was  our  object  and  the  object  of 
Europe  to  destroy,  became  fixed  and  permanent.  As  to  the 
idea  of  detaching  Mehemet  from  France,  and  attaching  him  to 
■ourselves,  it  was  altogether  foolish  and  absurd.  By  espousing 
his  cause,  we  deserted  that  of  his  master ;  pursuing  a  shadow, 
we  lost  a  substance.  Now,  though  it  might  be  for  the  advantage 
of  France,  if  entertaining  hostile  projects  against  us,  to  create 
and  cultivate  an  independent  maritime  power  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  could  we,  by  any  possibility,  derive  an  advantage 
from  such  a  course  ?  Besides,  a  nation,  in  adapting  its  parti*- 
cular  policy  to  a  particular  place,  must  consider  its  general  policy 
over  tne  world.  Otirs  is  to  demand  no  exclusive  influence,  and 
to  admit  of  none.  *  A  clear  stage  and  no  favour,'  is  what  we 
ask  every  where,  and  what  we  asked  in  the  East.  We  were  un- 
willing to  suffer,  but  we  were  not  anxious  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular privileges  or  authority,  either  at  Constantinople  or  at 
Alexandria.']  On  this  plain  and  straightforward  principle  we 
acted,  and  only  required  other  nations  to  renounce  what  we  began 
by  sincerely  disclaiming. 

England  was  at  this  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  the  government  of  France ;  it  knew,  of  course,  the  projects 
and  feelings  of  that  government  with  respect  to  one  of  the  belli- 

fferents;  and  that,  taken  as  an  isolated  question,  the  French  po- 
icy  would  be  to  support  Mehemet  Ali.  But,  if  the  formation 
of  a  maritime  power  at  Alexandria  was  agreeable  to  France,  thie 
protection  of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  as  long  as  the  cabinets 
of  the  Tuilleries  and  St  Petersburg  were  not  positively  agreed 
upon  that  subject,  could  never  be  so.     Moreover,  the  alliance  of 
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Great  Britain  was  an  immense  consideration  with  every  sensible 
French  politician  ;  it  had  been  the  safeguard  of  the  monarchy  of 
July,  when,  rising  from  the  pavement,  it  stood  exposed  to  the 
fears  and  the  animosity  of  the  northern  powers.  It  was  the  only 
alliance  which  France  could  then  possess ;  and  it  was  merely  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  to  it,  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
Porte,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Dardanelles — objects  open, 
friendly,  and  immediate — would,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  be 
sacrificed  other  objects  concealed,  hostile,  and  distant. 

Animated  by  this  hope  and  this  belief,  and  unwilling  to  show 
any  impolitic  jealousy  of  an  ally  whom  we  believed  was  yet  to  be 
relied  upon,  we  took  her,  from  the  moment  that  Eastern  affairs 
assuiiled  a  serious  shape,  into  our  councils — recounted  to  her  our 
views,  and  proposed  to  her  our  plans.  Those  plans,  before  the 
Note  of  July,  were  to  attack  Ibrahim  in  Syria  should  he  deter- 
mine to  march  on  the  Turkish  capital ;  and  not  to  allow  the  Rus- 
sians to  be  the  sole  guardians  of  the  Bosphorus,  should  they  de- 
sire so  to  be.  Those  plans,  after  the  treaty  of  July,  when  the 
common  aegis  of  Europe  protected,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  Sul- 
tan's safety,  were  to  bring  back  his  fleet,  which  he  had  only  lost 
by  treachery,  to  Constantinople ;  and  to  confine  his  powerful  vas- 
sal, as  we  have  said,  within  the  limits  of  Egypt.  The  French 
bad  at  that  time  two  policies  before  them  5  the  one,  straightfor- 
ward and  easy,  but  which  involved  a  sacrifice ;  the  other,  tortuous 
and  difficult,  by  which  all  its  points — its  share  in  the  protectorate 
of  Turkey,  its  exclusive  protectorate  of  Egypt,  its  maintenance 
of  the  English  alliance — might  possibly  be  gained.  The  defect 
of  French  statesmen  is  inexperience  of  affairs;  the  defect  of  inex- 
perience is  a  jash  presumption  as  to  our  own  strength  and  ability. 
In  an  evil  hour,  as  it  has  proved  for  itself,  the  cabinet  of  France 
resolved  on  adopting  that  course  where  most,  as  it  conceived,  was 
to  be  gained,  and  where  most,  assuredly,  was  to  be  risked. 

It  determined  on  entering  the  Dardanelles  on  one  side,  if  the 
Russians  passed  them  on  the  other ;  and  announced  to  Russia  its 
determination.  It  avoided  the  project  of  attacking  Ibrahim,  whose 
progress,  by  a  messenger,  it  arrested ;  it  declined  the  project  of 
rescuing  the  Turkish  fleet  from  Alexandria ;  and  it  adjourned  the 
question  as  to  what  territory  should  be  adjudged  to  Mehemet. 
How  ? — Its  excuses  were  plausible,  and  in  all  instances  turned 
round  the  same  point.  Wheneverwe  spokeof  the  Pasha  and  Egypt, 
it  said — *  You  neglect  the  main  question,  which  is  Constanti- 

•  nople  and  the  Russians.  Arrest  the  progress  of  Ibrahim  ! — you 

*  should  be  before  the  Seven  Towers.  Rescue  the  Turkish  fleet ! 
«  — you  will  perpetrate  another  Navarino.  Attempt  to  confine  Me- 
hemet to  Egypt  I — his  son  passes  the  Taurus ;  the  troops  at  Se- 
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^  bastopol  embark  I     No !  Arrange  some  plan  of  joint  protection 

<  for  the  Sultan  in  his  seraglio,  and  then  we  wiJi  join  in  soma 
f  common  course  of  action  against  the  Pasha  at  Alexandria.  But 

<  it  would  be  madness  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this  kind,  without 
*  having  provided  for  its  most  natural  consequences.'  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  French  government ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
under  the  hope  of  pleasing  Prince  Metternich,  whose  voice  was 
likely  to  be  that  of  umpire  in  this  matter,  it  proposed  and  insisted 
on  a  congress  at  Vienna. 

This  course  was  not  deficient  in  address.  Russia  had  hitherto^ 
and  even  lately,  declared  against  any  common  action  or  consul ta« 
tion  as  to  the  protectorate  of  an  ally  to  whom  she  was  bound  by 
treaty,  and  whom  she  was  powerful  enough  to  defend.  France, 
•therefore,  in  insisting  upon  what  Russia  refused  to  admit,  and 
what  it  would  be  popular  in  England  to  demand,  provoked  a 
quarrel  which  the  temporizing  policy  of  Austria  would  be  anxious 
to  avert.  The  only  mode  of  averting  it  would  be,  to  give  Mehe- 
met  what  he  demanded,  .since,  if  you  could  not  employ  force 
against  him,  there  was  no  other  composition.  Thus  Russia^ 
Austria,  and  France,  were  likely  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  come  to 
one  resolution.  At  least  so  argued  Marshal  Soult ;  or,  if  not  the 
Marshal,  some  gentleman  possibly  at  his  elbow.  The  designs 
of  cunning  men,  however,  are  most  frequently  exposed  to  riska 
which  cunning  is  too  short*sighted  to  foresee. 

Russia,  penetrating  apparently  the  designs  of  France,  resolved 
to  come  to  an  understanding  on  these  matters  with  England^  and 
Baron  Brunow  was  sent  to  London  for  that  purpose.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider,  with  some  attention,  the  policy  of 
Russia  on  this  occasion.  Between  Great  Britain  and  her  there 
had  been,  for  some  years,  a  coldness.  The  refusal  to  receive  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  began  it — the  occupation  of  Poland,  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  the  capture  of  the 
Vixen,  the  more  recent  intrigues  at  Herat  and  Caboul,  had  kept 
it  alive.  The  position  of  the  two  empires,  indeed,  is  such  that 
there  are,  no  doubt,  contingencies  always  possible  which  might 
force  the  one  or  the  other  to  war  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  direct  causes  for  war  exist.  The  Russians  naturally 
seek  to  trade  with  Central  Asia :  the  object  is  a  legitimate 
and  a  peaceful  one — the  means. adopted  to  attain  it  may  be 
injurious  to  our  Indian  empire,  and,  being  consequently  opposed 
by  us,  may  then  lead  to  hostiliiies.  But  this,  as  we  have  said, 
is  merely  a  possible  contingency,  and  by  no  means  a  certain  or 
even  probable  event.  In  the  same  manner,  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  the  life-breath  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Czar's  do- 
minions.   The  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  may  be  called  the  lung^ 
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to  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire.  '  To  pterent  thdse  straits 
&lling  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile,  or  even  of  a  powerfal  state, 
whicl^  having  the  means,  might  have  the  will  to  keep  them  shut, 
would  evidently  bring  Russia  to  a  mortal  struggle.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied  that  her  statesmen^  in  shadowing  out  the  future  desti*' 
nies  of  that  mighty  empire,  may  see  the  dim  and  distant  possi- 
bility of  holding  the  keys  of  two  seas,  the  Sound  and  the  Dar-* 
danelles-^an  immense  destiny  !  But  no  sensible  man  believes 
that  the  conquest  of  these  positions  is  within  the  view  or  seope  of 
M.  de  Nesselrode's  present  policy ;  nor  indeed  will  it  ever  practi- 
eally  come  before  any  of  his  successors,  unless-^under  such  a 
strange  combination  of  circumstances  as  it  is  now  impossible  to 
£Dresee — the  Queen  of  the  Baltic  should  find  it  convenient  to 
reign  on  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  protectorship  of  Con- 
stantinople. That  such  protectorship,  even  if  the  protectrix  herself 
did  not  urge  on  the  final  catastrophe,  would  end  in  the  conquest  of 
that  city,  we  believe ;  and  therefore  this  protectorship  we  should 
consider  it  a  duty  to  resist  with  all  our  might  and  mind.  But,  though 
an  object  to  Russia,  it  is  not,  as  long  as  the  way  to  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  seems  likely  to  be  permanently  open  to  her,  a 
paramount  and  absolute  object,  to  be  sought  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  every  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  which 
she  may  fairly  and  wisely  sacrifice  to  the  friendship  of  a  people 
who,  being  her  best  customers,  feel  a  lively  interest  in  her  inteN 
nal  prosperity,  and  ean  only  be  armed  against  her  aggressive 
ambition. 

We  expected  the  abandonment  of  a  particular  interest,  in 
exchange  for  the  general'  benefits  of  our  alliance,  from  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  j  we  see  nothing  extraordinary  in 
such  an  abandonment  being  offered  to  us  from  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg.  It  was  now  offered.  M.  de  Brunow,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  engaged  to  promise  that  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  would  not  be  renewed,  if  England  and  Russia  should 
come  to  an  agreement  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  Turkey. 
He  added,  tnat  his  government  would  adopt  any  arrange- 
ment of  territorial  limits,  for  the  delegated  authority  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  which  we  might  prefer  for  the  general  interest ;  and 
agreed,  moreover,  to  join  with  us  in  forcing  the  Viceroy  to  ac- 
cept such  arrangement.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  M,  de  Brunow's 
mission  occasioned  consternation  at  Paris,  more  especially  as  no 
similar  mission  was  annoanced  to  that  court.  The  exig^ency  of 
the  case  was  apparent.  If  Russia  and  ourselves  agreed  as  to  the 
defence  of  Constantinople  against  Mehemet  Ali,  the  ground  on 
which  France  had  hitherto  stood  was  cut  from  under  her  feet— 
the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  being  disposed  of,  we  came  at 
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onoe  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  Mehemet  AU.  Two  different 
ideas  presented  tbemselyes  at  this  moment  to  the  French  negoti-^ 
ators  in  Paris  and  in  London.  General  Sebastiani  has,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  been  xemarkable  for  arriving  at  right 
conclusions  at  critical  times.  He  now  saw  that  France 
had  run,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  her  rope ;  that  all  hopes  of 
further /fw«5«iw^  were  at  an  end  ;  and  that  the  only  sensible  thing 
she  had  to  do  was  to  connect  herself  more  closely  with  England, 
who  had  been  her  ally  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  make  the  best 
bargain  she  could  with  her.  At  once  therefore,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility,  he  made  that  proposition  to  Lord  Palmerston 
which  has  since  been  so  much  commented  upon ;  and  suggested 
—(up  to  this  time  the  French,  who  had  long  since  received  our 
opinion,  had  given  no  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  territorial 
question) — that  Syria  should  be  divided  by  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  from  somewhere  near  Beyrout  to  the  desert,  somewhere 
near  Damascus ;  and  that  all  to  the  south  of  that  line  should  be-* 
long  to  the  Pasha,  all  to  the  north  to  the  Sultan.* 

Such  was  General  Sebastiani's  proposition ;  but  the  cabinet 
he  served  had  formed,  on  the  same  grounds,  perfectly  different 
conclusions.  Seeing  the  argument  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
grounded  their  delay  in  jeopardy,  they  sought  no  further  than,' 
without  loss  of  time,  to  interpose  another  ai^uraent  on  which  delay' 
might  equally  be  founded.  The  question  of  Constantinople  had 
hitherto  been  the  cause  for  not  entering  upon  any  arrangement 
as  to  Egypt ;  the  question  of  Egypt  was  now  to  be  the  cause  for 
not  being  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  as  to  Constantinople  ! 
Thus,  while  the  French  ambassador  made  a  proposition  which 
he  hoped  might  be  accepted,  the  French  government  sent  off, 
in  all  haste,  a  proposition  which  it  knew  would  be  refused.  It 
proposed  to  make  Mehemet  Ali  hereditary  ruler  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  ruler  for  life  over  Candia,  and  only  took  from  him  the  out- 
lying district  of  Adana. 

All  the  journals  of  Paris  were  loud  in  praise  of  this  proposition. 
The  language  of  France,  however,  was  not  as  yet  either  that  of 
friendship  or  protection  to  the  Pasha.  On  the  contrary,  she 
affected  to  view  his  cause  with  the  most  perfect  indifference ; — to 
consider  that  the  hereditary  investiture  she  proposed  was  a  matter 
of  the  less  consequence,  inasmuch  as  his  ^way  was  a  mere  tempo- 
rary accident,  and  could  never  in  reality  be  perpetuated ;  and  in 
fact  gave  as  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  for  the  extraordinary 
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conditions  she  advocated  in  his  favour,  that  they  were  the  only 
ones  he  would  accept,  and  that  there  existed  no  means  of  forcing 
him  to  comply  with  any  others !  The  British  government  could 
not  but  feel  indignant,  both  at  the  proposal  and  its  excuse ;  and 
spurned  the  idea  that  all  Europe  was  under  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  ambitious  dictates  of  a  semi-barbarous  Pasha, 
inferior  in  power  and  resources  to  any  of  the  tributary  princes  of 
Hindostan.  One  circumstance,  however,  prevented  any  decision 
being  arrived  at.  M.  de  Brunow,  who  had  come  to  an  under:- 
standing  with  the  British  government  on  every  other  point,  did 
not  conceive  himself  permitted  by' his  instructions  to  do  away 
with  that  particular  difficulty  on  which  the  French  government 
had  always  insisted,  and  which  it  had  hoped  would  not  be  re- 
moved ;  viz.  the  presence  of  a  combined  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus 
should  any  fleet  be  necessary  there.     His  language  was,  *  Each 

*  power  should  lend  the  assistance  which  its  situation  prescribes, 

*  and  without  jealousy  of  the  other.  England  and  France  (if 
^  she  so  chooses)  will  act  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  the  situation  is 

*  convenient  to  them — Russia  will  act  at  Constantinople ;  the 

*  situation  is  convenient  to  her.    But  to  satisfy  every  scruple,  she 

*  will  act  there,  not  in  her  own  right  of  treaty,  but  as  the  organ 
^  and  in  the  name  of  the  alliance ;  nor  is  it  just  under  such  cir- 
<  cumstances  to  entertain  suspicions  of  her  conduct.' 

Austria  consented  to  this  arrangement.  England,  anxious  for 
some  basis  to  proceed  upon,  was  better  disposed  to  it  than  France, 
which  wished  that  the  negotiation  should  fail ;  but  finally,  it  was 
rejected.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  desire  not  to  separate 
from  the  French  government,  on  that  government's  account,  and 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  two  cabinets  together,  we 
made  another  proposition,  and  consented  that  the  pashalic  of 
Acre,  without  the  fortress,  should  be  added  to  the  hereditary  grant 
of  Egypt.  This  proposition,  though  the  failure  of  M.  de 
Brunow's  mission  might  fairly  have  provoked  some  more  conci- 
liatory answer,  was  stated  to  be  inadmissible  on  the  same  grounds 
as  our  original  one — viz.  that  it  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Pasha,  and  consequently  certain  to  be  refused  by  him,  and  im- 
possible to  be  enforced  upon  him.  This  offer,  and  the  answer 
made  to  it,  took  place  in  October,  and  about  the  same  time  M. 
de  Brunow  left  London  for  his  own  post  at  Stutgardt,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  further  instructions  from  St  Petersburg.  In 
December  he  returned,  and  those  instructions  enabled  him  to 
comply  with  all  that  had  been  asked  of  him. 

The  point  on  which  France  had  most  insisted — which  she  had 
called  the  principal  part  of  the  Eastern  Question. — was  now  de- 
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cided  aoeordbg  to  her  wishes.  Russia  had  voluntarily  desisted 
from  all  the  preteD»oiis  which  had  been  imputed  to  her  by  those 
who  suspected  her  designs.  Did  France  follow  this  example  ? 
She  praised  the  decision  of  Russia — acknowledged  its  importance, 
and  the  good  faith  it  evinced — declared  again  tnat  she  herself  had 
BO  predilection*  in  favour  of  Mehemet  Ali — and  added,  that  all 
she  demanded  for  him  was,  mch  conditions  as  he  would  be  tviUing 
to  accept.  The  alliance  taas  in  Javour  of  the  SuUan^  and  yet  one 
of  the  parties  to  it  declared  that  the  only  terms  she  would  de- 
mand for  him  were  those  which  his  enemy  should  be  willing  to 
prescribe ! 

The  other  governments  resolved  to  proceed  :  a  Turkish  pleni- 
potentiary was  sent  for.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Sebastiani  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Guizot ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Marshal  Soult 
by  M.  Thiers.     This  minister,  vain,  ambitious,  clever,  eloquent, 
unscrupulous,  and  indiscreet,  has  committed,  and,  God  knows, 
has  avowed  faults  enough ;  but  after  all  he  only  pursued,  with 
the  differences  attributable  to  personal  character,  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  *  Je  r^solus — je  resolus,'  he  has  said,  •  de  temporiserJ 
But  M.  Thiers  did  not  content  himself  with  only  temporizing ; 
the  character  of  his  mind  was  immediately  to  seek  out  and  to  follow 
up  unhesitatingly,  incautiously,  some  result  of  this  system  of  tem- 
porising— a  system  which  had  already  been  long  pursued,  and 
which  ne  could  not  suppose  capable  of  any  indefinite  duration.  The 
plan  he  resolved  on  immediately  suggested  itself  to  him.    He  had 
just  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance,  and  he 
was  desirous  not  to  break  up  that  alliance.     He  had  in  the  same 
speech  advocated  the  cause  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  he  was  desi- 
rous to  maintain  that  cause.     He  looked  for  a  method  of  sa- 
tisfying  these  opposite  views.     There  was  but  one — a  direct  ar- 
rangement between  Turkey  and  Egypt.     If  the  Sultan  thought 
proper  to  arrange  matters  with  his  vassal,  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
If  such  arrangement  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  France,  the 
Pasha  was  satisfied,  and  we,  though  duped,  could  not  have  undone 
it.     Many  circumstances  at  the  time  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
favourable  to  this  project.     There  was  a  strong  fanatical  party 
at  Constantinople,  headed  by  the  Sultanas  mother,  against  all 
dealings  with  the  infidel — the  gold  of  Mehemet  was  not  want- 
ing to  feed  this  party.     Redshid  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  the  Eu- 
ropean alliance — a  statesman  enlightened  and  of  large  views — 
was  insecure  at  that  time  in  his  hold  of  power.  Old  Khozrew,  in  his 


*  Nous  ^crivimes  de  nouvean  que  nous  n'avions  aucune  predilection 
pour  Mehemet  All.'    (Speech  of  M.  Passy  in  French  Chambert.) 
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\0Ug  wA  rapacious  cara^,  liad  made  many  enemies.  The  iatevmlo^ 
able  delays  af  the  Four  Powers^  wlio  in  nina  montfat  did  not  9^^m 
to  h^YO  advanced  one  step  towards  a  conplusion  of  the  affair  they 
had  undertaken — the  agitation  in  which  a  capital  and  an  empire, 
feebh)  and  ruined  by  pipts,  were  kept  during  this  state  of.  un^r* 
taintyr^r-^  laveared  the  idea»  that  if  the  intrigue  weve  aptly 
bandied,  and  artfully  managed,  it  might  sueoeed. 

It  seoB,  in  feet,  made  considerable  progress.  The  Seraskier 
(KhoBrew),  Mehemet's  early  protector,  and  therefore  bitterest 
eneiny,  lost  his  place ;  the  Valid^'s  (sultanrmotfacf^s)  party  inr 
creased  in  influence;  and  Mehemet  thought  the  period  was 
oome  fioMT  openly  sending  ^  negotiatoe  to  the  Por^r^  who  wa3  to 
offer  the  restitution  of  the  fleet,  and  make  the  best  baqifiuo  he 
oould  for  the  rest.  M.  Thiers  has  ooosidered  himself  obliged  to 
deny  having  had  any  shajre  in  these  proceedings.  And  what  does 
he  confess  ?  That,  bn  hearing  of  the  Egyptian  messenger  sent  to 
Constantinople,  he  himself  sent  off  a  special  messenger  to  Egypt 
with  the  following  instructions,-^**  Puisqu'on  a  offert  la  flotte, 

*  qu'on  la  rmde ;  puisqu'on  a  oommenoe  I'arrangeroent,  ^  mit^ 

*  qu'cn  k^msseJ  These  are  M.  Thiers -s  own  words )  this  is  bis  own 
explaining,  and  explainingaway  of  the  mission  of  M.  Eugene  Perr 
rier.  But  while  such  was  the  natu^  of  his  oommunioatioh  to  Alex<- 
andria,  what  was  the  con^enee  he  placed  in  us  ?  ^  La  npuvelle' 
(the  news  o^  this  negotiation)  *  serft  bientot  oonnue,  meme  avant 
^  huit  jours.  Dans  FintervaUe  les  Anglais  ne  pourront  rien  faire, 
^  et  noqs  sommes  s^rs  qu'ik  arriveront  trop  lard  s'ils  veulent 
^  toire  a  Constantinople.  II  importe  surtout  de  ne  pas  ism  eon- 
f  nfiitre  cette  nourelle  a  Londres.'  *  Shall  we  plaee  the  part 
which  the  French  government  played  in  the  direet  arrange- 
ment beyond  a  doubt?  Let  our  readers  turp  to  M.  Guisot^s 
opinion — not  as  then  stated  officially  in  London — not  even 
as  since  hinted  at  in  hostile  discussions  in  the  Chamber-r- 
but  as  written  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaiss  and 
President  of  the  Coupeil. — *  I^a  orise  est  vivo  icn ;  mais  je  et ois 
^  que  nous  gagnerons  encore  du  temps.  Demsmz  d  Ckm^autincpk 

*  oii  Pajbire  est  pwr  k  momeni.*  t  And  now,  while  M.  Thiers 
had  transferred  the  Egyptian  question  to  Alei|andria  and  Con- 
stantinople, what  was  passing  in  London?  It  appears  that, 
while  the]  French  government  had  resolved  to  temporize  tb^e, 
the  other  governments,  on  the  contrary,  wese  anxious  to  bfing 


*  Letter  to  M.  Guizot,  30th  Jane. 

t  Letters  read  in  the  Fren^  Chamber.     This  phrase  did  not  strike 
there,  being  used  for  a  different  purpose. 
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matters  ta  a  prompt  terminatum.  Tliey  £rit,  that  afttr  i?Herv 
fering  between  lh6  belligerent  parties^  and  Idtiog  upoh  them* 
solves  in  the  most  aolemn  and  a^oritatitre  siani^ery  tl^  issue 
and  arrangement  of  this  affair — to  abandon  and  to  fasaYe  it  to 
be  settled  without  them,  was  and  would  be  considered  an  act  of 
ioapotenee  and  d^radation  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  subjects  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  eyes  of  aU  the  powers  and  people  of  the  £ast. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  m^j^ht  naturally  and  fairly  be 
more  susceptible  to  this  eoesideralion  than  other  powers ;  sinee  at 
home  it  was  responsible  for  its  actions,  and  in  Asia  its  empire  in 
a  great  esanner  depends  on  the  opinion  it  maintains.  More^ 
over,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  governments  of 
the  other  powers  were  still  mpst  dettroue  that  the  anraBgement 
should  take  place  by  common  aocoi*d,  and  that  France  should 
enter  into  it.  The  interests  of  England  were,  as  we  have  shown,' 
to  confine  Mehemet  Ali  to  Egypt.  Its  eabia,et,  howevei^  for  the 
sake  of  reconciling  France  to  some  eommon  plan,  had  proposed, 
on  M.  de  BrunowV  first  missioo,  to  annex  to  Egypt  the  paslia- 
lie  of  Saint  Jean  d' Acre  without  the  fortress.  It  now  proposed 
(in  May)  at  the  mediation  of  Austria«<^who  agreed,  smmid  the 
proposition  be  rejected,  to  join  in  enfordng  it-^the  terase  of  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  July  15th }  m.  &e  pashatie  of  ApM  witfa* 
the  fortress,  but  only  for  Ufe« 

AU  the  other  powers,  in  adopting  this  projeet,  made^  it  is  to  be 
observed,  considerable  coneessioas.  Austria  departed  from  the 
course  she  had  first  laid  down  fcff  herself-^that  oiF  not  taking  asy" 
active  share  in  measures  of  eoereion ;  England  oeoeeded  tm  pa- 
shalic,  and  above  all  the  fortress,  of  St  Jean  d'Aore,  een^d^ed 
the  key  to  Syria;  Russia  abandoned  the  toeaty  of  Unhiar-* 
Skelessi,  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  Constantinople.  Thesef 
sacrifices  were  made  to  the  comnum  good,  smd  to  the  oommon 
union.  France  alone  determined  on  dictating  the  law  aitex  be? 
own  fashion,  and  made  no  concesAons  to  such  objeeta.     ^  JLa 

<  France  nepeuipaa'  (wrote  M.  Thiers)  ^aecueUhr  is^psropodtiM 

<  ikt  simple  pachalic  dAcre  qui  «#  sermtpoka  hirSdkaireJ 

In  the  meanwhile,  however^  t^e  de^re  of  remaaning  united 
continued  to  animirte  the  other  parties  to  the  Note  of  27th  July; 
Unwearied  by  refusals,  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Russia  had 
sounded  the  French  ambassador  as  to  new  and  yet  greater  eon* 
oesMoas.  Tkey  spdie  of  the  whole  of  %fia  being  given  to 
Mehei^et  for  his  life^  and  asked  whether,  in  suck  ease,  dM  sou 
vemment  of  France  would  make  common  cause  with  the  other 
governments ;  but  to  these  questiona  they  could  receive  no  an* 
swer ;  for  how  could  M.  Thiers  speak  in  London  until  he  knew 
what  could  be  done  at  Constantinople  ?  He  had  just  received  the 
news  that  was  not  to  be  communicated  to  m^^the  news  that 
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a  negotiation  between  the  Pasha  and  the  Porte  was  commenced ; 
and  he  therefore  answered  his  minister  in  London  by  saying — ^  I 
send  a  messenger  to  Alexandria ;' — for  this  was  the  moment  of 
M.  Perrier's  departure. 

The  system  of  temporizing  was  thus  brought  to  its  last  stage. 
Its  natural  consequence  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first  by  the 
sagacious  personage  (M.  Guizot)  charged  with  its  execution.  *  Je 
suis  maintenant  convaincu  que  Lord  Falmerston  n'a  aucun  des- 
sein  de  rien  faire,  ni  de  rien  decider,  avant  Tarriv^e  du  plenipo- 
tentiaire  Turc  :  nous  (xoons  done  du  temps.  Mais  je  crois  devoir 
faire  observer  des  aujourd'hui  a  V.  E.  que  cet  avantage  demen* 
drait^  peut'&re^  un  danger,  si  nous  nous  laissions  aller  a  supposer 
que,  parcequ^il  ne  se  fodt  rien  d,  present,  il  ne  se  fera  rien  plus 
tard;  et  que  nous  serons  definitivement  dispenses  de  prendre 
une  resolution,  parceque  nous  n'en  sommes  pas  presses  imm^ 
diatement.  Plusf  observe,  plus  je  me  persuade,  que  le  cabinet 
Britannique  croit  les  circonstances  favorables  pour  regler  les* 
affaires  d' Orient,  et  veut  s^rieusement  en  profiter.  Ilaime  beau-- 
coup  mieux  agir  avec  nous ;  ii  est  dispose  a  nous'  faire  des  con^ 
cessions  pour  etablir  ce  concert ;  cependant,  si  de  notre  c6te  nous 
rCarrivons  d  rien  depositif—si  nous  paraissions  ne  vouloir  gu'egour- 
ner  toujours  et  convertir  toutes  les  diffimUis  en  impdssibiUtes^  un 
moment  viendrait,  je  pense,  ou,  par  guelque  resolution  soudaine, 
le  cabinet  Britannique  agirait  sans  nous,  et  avec  d'autres,  plutot 
que  de  ne  rien  faire.  Le  temps  peut  nous  servir  beaucoup  pour 
amener  ce  cabinet  au  plan  de  conduite,  aux  arrangemens  qui 
nous  paraissent  sages  et  praticables  ;  mais  si  nous  n'employions 
pas  le  temps  a  marcher  effectivement  vers  un  tel  resultat,  je 
craindrais  fort,  je  Tavoue,  qu'  en  definitive  il  ne  tournat  contre 
nous.'  * 

Thus  it  was:  the  event  which  M.  Guizot  had  foreseen  with 
sagacity,  and  stated  with  moderation,  at  last  took  place.  '  Pre- 
<  ferring.an  arrangement  with  France,  offering  various  conces- 
*  sions,  in  order  to  attain  that  end,'  seeing,  however,  ^  that  no- 
^  thing  positive  arrived  from  France,'  that  ^  all  difficulties  were 
^  made  impossibilities,'  the  British  cabinet  and  the  other  powers 
^  did  take  the  prompt  resolution  of  acting  without  France,'  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  July  ; — a  treaty,  however,  which  did  not,  be 
it  remembered,  carry  out  strictly  and  absolutely  the  ideas  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies ;  but  ^hich  had  been  framed  with 
concessions  to  the  feelings  of  France,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  her  assent  to  it.  The  event  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, since  it  had  been  predicted,  and  was  only  the  natural  con- 


*  D^che  de  M.  Guizot  a  M.  Thiers. 
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sequence  of  the  idea  since  divulged  to  us ;  viz.  that  the  interest 
of  France  in  this  question  was  not  the  European  interest,  but 
an  interest  of  her  own,  to  which  she  tenaciously  held  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  world ;  thereby  forcing  all  the  world  to  decide 
against  her.* 

Can  we  blame  our  Government  for  signing  this  treaty  ?  Can 
we  say,  that  by  so  doing  it  rashly  broke  up  the  French  alliance? 
What  other  course  remained  ?  It  had  a  year  before  signed  an 
engagement,  declaring  it  would  bring  this  matter,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allies,  to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  Sultan  and  to 
Europe.  Three  of  these  allies  had  given  the  most  earnest  proof 
of  a  desire  to  arrive  at  such  a  consummation.  Russia  especially 
had  sacrificed  what  was  considered  a  peculiar  object — a  sacrifice 
of  the  more  importance,  since  it  removed  one  of  the  causes  which 
had  long  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world.  One  power  alone, 
and  that  was  France,  would  make  no  concession  as  to  her  ob- 
jects— objects  so  contrary  to  the  visible  position  in  which  she 
stood,  that  she  could  not  avow  them — and  which,  moreover, 
could  only  derive  their  importance  to  her  from  considerations 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.  Many  were  the  attempts  made  to  gain 
that  power,  all  ineffectually — up  to  the  last  moment  she  was 
intriguing  against  a  cause  which  she  affected  to  support.  Could 
Great  Britain,  at  the  last,  say  to  the  Sultan,  whose  representa- 
tive had  just  arrived — We  abandon  your  master  to  Russia — 
we  reject  the  important  concessions  which  we  have  induced  you 
to  make  to  Austria  and  Russia — we  determine,  at  last,  not  to 
profit  by  your  good-will  and  assistance — we  determine  to  break 
with  you  all — to  sacrifice  the  great  European  objects  of  placing 
Constantinople  under  European  protection,  of  delivering  the 
Sultan  from  his  fears  and  his  thraldom,  Turkey  from  its  con- 
fusion and  distress — we  renounce  all  those  objects  rather  than 
thwart  France  in  her  especial  desire  to  establish  a  kingdom  in 
Egypt — which  kingdom  would  be  most  hostile  to  our  interests-*- 
the  project  of  which  kingdom  was  expressly  fostered  by  France, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  hostile  to  those  interests  ? 
Such,  as  we  conceive,  were  the  conditions  required  of  us  in  order 
to  preserve  the  French  alliance.  Will  any  one  say  that  it  was 
eitner  suitable  to  our  interests,  or  our  honour,  to  submit  to  such 
conditions  ?  But  ought  the  treaty  to  have  been  signed  without 
first  communicating  it  to  France  ?  Our  own  opinion,  at  first,  we 
confess,  was,  that  this  was  a  mistake.  We  now  look  upon  the  mat- 
ter with  more  ample  information,  and  are  disposed  to  judge  of 
it  differently. 


*»  See  M.  Thiers's  Speeches, 
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It  wUl  have  b^en  seen — ^we  are  griered  so  often  to  inmt 
upon  the  point — that  throughout  the  tvhdie  of  these  transac- 
tioBa  the  part  whieh  France  played  was  insincere.  It  was  not 
<me  secret  she  kept/rbm  the  parties  with  whom  she  had  engaged 
herself;  her  whole  conduct — deeply  do  we  regret  to  be  ^bUged 
Xq  ia}r  so — ^was  that  of  subterfuge  and  concealment.  With  the 
Note  of  the  27th  July  in  her  hand,  decorated  with  the  badge  of 
the  Sultan's  frii^nd,  ^e  had  been  acting  incessantly  as  the  Sul- 
tan's foe,     '  The  Pasha  knew,'  said  M.  Thiers,  '  that  France 

<  was  his  wannest  partisan*'  *  All  the  facts  prove  this.  The  at- 
teaspt  to  wrest  from  him  the  Turkish  fleet  was  resisted  on  one 
pretext ;  the  various  attempts  to  wrest  from  him^any  considerable 
portion  of  territory,  on  others :  neither,  while  false  to  the 
liovereigQ  in  whose  cwise  it  pretended  to  take  a  part,  was  the 
government  of  France  true  to  the  powers  with  whom  it  pni- 
tended  to  treat.  We  have  seen  that,  when  outwardly  negotiat- 
ing in  London,  its  very  ambassador  wrote,  ^  the  real  negotiation 

<  is  at  Constantinople ;'  and  that,  while  claiming  to  be  admitted 
into  our  SMSt  intimate  counsels,  its  principal  injunction  on  re- 
ceiving an  important  piece  of  intelligence  was,  above  aU  things 
keep  thie  §eereijrajn  England/  It  had,  moreover,  refused  all 
oUr  propositions,  and  that  in  which  the  treaty  of  July  was  Ibunded 
amongst  the  rest.  If,  then,  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  the 
adherence  of  France  to  any  treaty  such  as  the  other  powers  would 
ttgn-M-if  she  expressly  declared  her  refusal  of  this  parricular  treaty 
'—if  she  was  intriguing  fbr  a  per£eetly  different  objeet,  and  kept 
what  could  enable  us  to  thwart  that  objeet  a  secret  from  us — 
the  duty  of  the  allied  powers  might  surely  be  thus  defined : — Con- 
fide your  intentions  to  France,  provided  France  eannot  thereby 
acquire  the  means  of  opposing  those  intentions.  Keep  your  inten- 
tioils  ooneealed  from  France,  if  the  communieation  of  them  shall 
interfere  with  their  success.  What  oth^wise  was  the  use  of  the 
agents  we  employed— of  the  information  we  had  received — of  the 
positive  knowledge  we  had  acquired?  Were  these  things  to 
Kave  no  effect  upon  our  conduct  P  Let  us  suppose  the  EnglJsh 
cabinet  assembled,  with  that  letter  before  them  in  whkh  M. 


Guizot  said,  ^  D^nissez  d  Constantinople  o^  Taffaire  est  pour  le 
«  moment ' — with  that  letter  before  them  in  which  M.  Thiers 
« said,  ^  Siurtout  ne  faites  pas  connaitre  <»tte  nouvelle  it  Lon- 
<  dres.'  Wheie  is  the  Minister  who~sedng  that  FnWce  was  m- 
trigwng  for  the  Pasha,  (rf  whom  she  did  not  profess  herself  the 


*  <<  D  savait  que  nons  ^tions  ses  protecteurs  trds  ardents,"   (This  was  irt 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Nezib/')    M.  Thiers,  27th  Nov. 
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Klly5  ahd  k6e{)in|f  secret  from  us  what  i$fae  thought  might  inter* 
ffere  with  the  Pasha's  intetest^ — would  say  that  we,  acting  fot 
^^'  the  Sultttti^  whose  alUattce  we  avowed,  were  bound  to  eommuni- 

^Pf  cate  to  Frande  what  we  considered  hostile  to  his  (the  Sultan's) 

'  fl"?  affairs  ?     It  so  happened,  be  it  remetftbered,  that  at  the  saae 

^iti  time  thkt  the  British  gorernment  learned  that  efforts  were  making 

at  Constantinople  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  this  afiiair — 
a  termination  di^ra^ful  to  the  alKes-^disgracefdl  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  hostile  to  her  interests — It  \^as  also  hnowii  that  an  in- 
surrcdtidn  had  declared  itself  in  Syria^  which  if  promptly  aided 
might  be  dedisive.  It  was  even  possible,  that  in  liiaintenanee  of 
this  insuifredtiouj  a  blow,  if  disdfetion  Mrere  obscfrv^d.  might  be 
struck,  which  in  depriving  Meh^met  of  his  fleet  would  possibly 
settle  the  business.  Our  fault  in  this  matter,  in  fact,  consisted 
in  our  ndt  being  Secret  enough,  and  long  enouffh.  What  we  had 
feared,  in  reality  took  place ;  and  M.  Thiers  has  feinde  boasted, 

*  que  par  une  hdureuse  circonstance  le  telegraphe  Fran^aia  avait 

*  sauv6  la  flotte  Egyptienne  !^ 

We  think  that,  in  our  narfitive  of  the  negotiations  up  to  thisJ 
period,  \Ve  have  made  it  dear  that  the  donduct  of  otir  Govern- 
ment was  consistent  a*d  moderate ;  that  its  objects  were  most 
important,  itell  considered  and  cleftrly  denned  \  tod  that  they 
were  pursued  in  a  temper  of  friendship  and  fbtbeataficd. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  will  »ay,  we  grant  all  this ;  but 
these    *  objects  should  have  been  abandoned  rather  than  any 

*  chances  of  war  should  have  been  inctirred.'     With  this  fear  of 
war  we  will  now  attempt  shortly  to  deal. 

No  one  Thrill  for  a  moment  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
country  to  pursue  the  national  objects,  however  lAiportant  they 
may  be,  with  moderation  and  goOd  temper— ^to  make  all  reason- 
able sacrifices  to  the  opposing  interests  of  other  states — to  be 
Sdrupufously  careftil  to  give  lio  fair  pretext  oi  colourable  cause 
for  quarrel — atid  to  endeavour  to  preserve  ^d  uphold  useful 
alliances.     All  this  is  cleat :  but  if  a  nation  is  threatened  with 
an  unjust  and  unreasonable  War  by  another  without  allies,  be- 
cause it  pursues  objects  hostile  to  all  its  neighbours,  then  we 
say  that  the  government  of  the  threatened  country  would  be 
to  blame  if  it  yielded  atight  to  the  apjprehehsiOh  of  a  conflict 
thus  forced  upOn  ft ;   because,  if  it  yielded  to  the  threat,  it 
would  by   so  doing  yield  its  honour,  its  character^^all   that 
opinion  of  its  stre^igth  and  hs  constanpy — on  which,  after  all,  its 
security  depends.     We  maintain,  therefore,  that  even  if  it  had 
been  likely  that  the  French  government  would  declare  war  as  the 
consequence  6#  the  treaty  of  fif^i  the  fear  0*  that  declaration, 
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lamentable  as  the  alternative  would  have  been,  ought  not  to 
have  stopped  a  British  Minister  from  putting  his  name  to  it.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of 
that  treaty.  Who  could  believe  that  France,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  secret  manceuvres,  had  never  openly  announced  itself 
otherwise  than  as  the  ally  of  the  Sultan ;  which  had  over  and 
over  again  declared  it  had  no  predilection  for  the  Pasha ;  which 
had  never  yet  avowed  any  interest  in  his  cause,  and  had  only 
refused  to  take  part  against  him  under  the  idea  that  he  was  too 
powerful  to  be  constrained — who  could  believe  that,  with  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  on  her,  she  would  confess  that  her  whole  conduct, 
from  first  to  last,  up  to  the  hour -of  declaring  herself,  had  been 
a  tissue  of  deceit  and  subterfuge  ? — that  she  had  not  been,  and  was 
not,  the  ally  of  Abdul  Medjid,  but  of  Mehemet  All — and  that  so 
far  from  having  no  predilection,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Passy, 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  she  was  actually  willing  and  ready  to 
take  up  arms  against  all  the  world  in  his  defence !  The  common 
sense  of  mankind — the  honour  and  feelings  of  the  French  na- 
tion, when  made  aware  of  the  facts — would  have  been  revolted 
by  conduct  so  insincere  and  so  preposterous.  There  was  no  fear 
of  war  then.  What,  indeed,  has  M.  Guizot  since  said  upon  this 
very  subject  ?  *  La  politique  jusqu'ici  ewprimSe  et  soutenue  par 

*  la  France  quant  a  T  Orient  ne  lui  permettait  pas  la  guerre, 
*■  Nous  avons  hautement  et  constamment  dit,  que  la  distribution 

*  des  territoires  entre  le  Sultan  et  le  Pasha  nous  importait  peu; 

*  que,  si  le   Pasha  voulait  rendre  la  Syrie,  nous  n'y  objections 
'  •  point ;  que  la  pr6voyance  de  son  refus,  de  sa  resistance,  et  des 

^  perils  qui  en  devaient  naitre  pour  1* Empire  Ottoman  et  la  paix 

*  de  r  Europe,  etait  le  motif  de  notre  opposition  aux  moyens  de 
^  coercition.  En  faisant  la  guerre  pour  conserver  au  Pasha  la 

*  Syrie,  nous  nous  donnerions  a  nos-memes  un  eclatant  dementi, 
^  un  de  ces  dementis  qui  affaiblissent  en  decriant.'* 

Peace,  then,  was  absolutely  imposed  upon  the  French  go- 
vernment, in  spite  of  its  wounded  vanity  and  its  restless  desires ; 
and,  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  Note  which  replied  to  the  commu- 
nication of  the  treaty,  we  shall  find  it  remarkably  pacific.  But 
the  unfortunate  and  fatal  notion  under  which  the  French  mini- 
stry acted  from  the  commencement  of  these  matters,  was  that  of 
imagining  it  could  deceive  all  the  world.  To  the  Diplomatic 
body,  it  had  abjured  all  interest  in  Mehemet;  to  the  Press  and 
People  of  France  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  it  was 
Mehemet's  partisan.     This  conduct  previous  to  the  treaty  re- 
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quired  its  continuation  after  it;  and  thus  the  same  Minister  who 
penned  the  most  peaceful  paragraphs  at  the  Foreign  Office,  sent 
the  most  warlike  articles  to  the  ConstitutionneL 

Two  policies  were  evidently  in  action,  and  were  soon  destined 
to  come  into  collision ; — the  official  and  the  ex-official — that 
framed  for  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  framed  for  the  eyes  of  France 
— that  founded  on  permanent  interests,  that  directed  towards 
temporary  popularity.  The  King  of  the  French  was  the  actual 
head  of  the  one ;  the  Minister  of  the  French — sprung  from  that 
press  in  which  he  now  delighted  and  exercised  himself — of  the 
other.  For  the  moment,  however,  a  compromise  was  possible — 
was  natural.  M.  Thiers  could  not  abruptly  declare  hostilities ; 
the  King  had  no  objections  to  arming :  the  French  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  a  wretched  state — the  fortifications  of  Paris  had 
always  been  the  royal  project.  Another  notion  favoured  this 
compromise.  It  was  hoped  that  Austria  and  Prussia  would  take 
alarm ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  well-meaning  party  in  England, 
strongly  attached  to  peace  and  to  the  French  alliance,  and  which 
was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  transactions  we  have 
gone  through,  would  protest  against  the  execution  of  that  treaty 
to  which  the  British  government  had  agreed. 

A  new  messenger  then  was  sent  to  Alexandria — Count  Wa- 
lewski,  who,  from  his  supposed  connexion  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  was  considered  likely  to  produce  a  sensation — as  the 
phrase  goes.  The  Count's  mission  had  for  its  object,  to  stir  up  the 
Pasha  against  the  treaty,  should  he  be  disposed  16  yield  to  it ;  but 
to  obtain  from  him  some  concessions,  which  might  be  offered 
to  the  other  powers,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  to  be  nego- 
tiated through  the  mediation  of  France. 

In  efft^ct,  the  French  government  did  in  due  time  announce 
that,  although  the  Pasha  would  yield  nothing  to  the  other 
powers,  he  would,  out  of  friendship  to  the  French,  resign  the 
two  districts  of  Adana  and  Maratch,  together  with  Candia,  and 
accept  Syria  merely  for  life ; — a  concession  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  was  forced  upon  him  with  the  argument, 
that  in  having  it  for  his  life  he  would  be  gaining  time  to  fortify 
its  strong  places,  to  subdue  its  turbulent  population^  and  to  place 
his  son  in  a  better  position  for  securing  it  than  any  he  now  pos- 
sessed. And,  indeed,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  constant  assertion  of 
France,  that  all  Europe  was  unable  to  coerce  these  Pashas  were 
correct,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  Ibrahim's  resignation  of 
Syria  after  Mehemefs  death,  was  his  own  good  will  and  good 
faith — an  assertion  which  we  might  suppose  that  France,  if  it 
received  no  practical  contradiction,  would  one  day  repeat— then 
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ihib  life  iiti^  hcfteditsty  tenure  of  Syria  were  in  fact  the  saaie^ 
and  il  Would  have  beeii  absurd  to  take  the  one,  faaving  rejeeted 
the  other.  This)  how^e^^  w^s  hot  at  this  period^  though  it 
might  have  been  earlier,  the  main  eommutiieation.  England 
had)  with  the  othet  powers^  m^tde  a  treaty  exclusiir^  of  FrantMfe 
for  settling  thhi  question ;  the  tfeaty  was  made,  sighed^  sealed^ 
and  abbut  to  be  exerted  |  and  what  Franee  now  propdsed'-^not^ 
as  we  am  given  to  understand,  without  some  indistinct  meitaeeft 
as  to  what  otherwise  might  be  the  cotisequenee — was^  the  settle^ 
ment  of  this  question  in  her  own  way — eontraty  to  the  treaty 
entered  into^  and  on  ooneessiofis  refused  to  the  poor,  fe^ble^  and 
despised  allies^  bot  granted  to  herself  I  For  our  own  parts,  we 
would  rather  have  heard  that  any  national  calamity,  however  de^ 
plorable,  had  oeeutred,  than  that  a  British  Ministry  had  aedepted 
such  conditions,  so  offered.  They-were  refiised,  and  no  others 
were  ever  proposed.  True  it  is,  that  a  variety  of  rumours  were 
eireulaled  through  unofficial  channels  as  to  the  readiness  wiih 
whieh  die  French  government  would  enter  into  neW  negotit^ 
tions  I  and  why  such  rumours  should  have  been  thus  spread,  we 
tiave  slfide  been  given  to  understand.  The  same  mitiister  wh^ 
temporized  in  London,  in  order  to  treat  at  Constantinople,  ift 
-1840,  was  jtgfin  for  temporising  in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
new  negotiations,  with  900,000  men  at  his  ba<$k,  in  1841^ 

But  in  the  mean  time,  and  about  the  period  when  tbete 
late  propositions  were  made,  *  the  eiiEecation  of  the  treaty  §&&h- 
fenced.  Beyrout  was  bombatded ;  the  dtsijhissal  of  Mehetf  $t 
was  pronoitnoed.  Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  whiek 
^bis  first  event  produced  aifiong  the  heroes  of  St  Jean  d'Utldi. 
The  press  resounded  with  diatribes  on  the  barbarous  outrage  of 
bomlmrding  a  town^  and  a  number  of  frightful  stories  related, 
whioh  w^re  shortly  afterwards  discovered  to  be  false.*  This  ei- 
plosion  of  idle  foUy  was  poperly  disregarded ;  but  the  dismissal 
of  Mehemot  Ali  was  a  more  serious  matter.  Had  we  considered 
merely  our  ow^  especial  interests,  it  tvould,  there  can  bd  Mttto 
doubt,  have  beon  Oitf  policy  to  have  supported  this  disKii^Sttl. 
We  knew  pretty  w^U  what  the  Pasha  was ;  n;Ai  it  dafiMt  hi  de^ 
Died  that  mu^  might  have  been  said  against  the  policy  of  leat^ 
ing  a  mau  whom  we  had  thwarted  and  offended  in  posi^i^idn  of 


♦  To  such  k  pitch  of  fiiry  and  foH^^  did  the  French  pre^  wo^  ife^ 
lAnd  its  readers^  that  Beyrovt  was  sooken  of  as  Aordeoax  I  and  We  kiiow 
thdi  Freatdimen  were  actuary  heaid  taihiag  of  4kiit  Sqrpoai  which  ihoi0 
hraltal  FiigltnhDwit  had  dsHietish^ 
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42nito  and  Alex^Adtk^  But  our  GovernmtftUi  Adopted  a  mbfk 
moderate,  and,  upon  the  trhole^  a  ^i^er  course.  It  resolved  oh 
Goutiselling  the  Porte  to  forego  this  decree  of  distsisBal ;  atid  not 
only  to  leare  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt^  but  to  give  him  the  her^ 
ditary  pashalic  of  Egypt,  if  he  made  his  subtiiission  in  due  time. 
The  French  governmettt  became  acquainted  With  this  decision, 
■when  a  solemn  council  was  about  to  be  held  as  to  wbat---under  their 
own  and  the  public  indignatioti^  and  with  respect  to  the  attack 
upon  Syria^ — it  would  be  adrisable  to  do.  If  We  canftot  ptmBe  the 
wisdom,  we  have  not  to  eondietnn  the  temerity^  of  the  resolutions 
which  emanated  from  this  council.  Acquainted  with  our  inteh- 
tion  not  to  attack  Egypt,  the  French  cabinet  intimated,  in  a 
Note  dated  8th  October,  that  it  would  not  consettt  to  the  tcmoral 
of  Mehemet  Ali  from  E^ypt.  ^his  Was  a  matter  as  to  which 
France  could  not  be  calted  upon  either  fof  assent  or  dissent,  and 
with  which  she  had  no  more  right  to  meddle  tbati  with  the  ap- 
pointment or  removal  of  a  governor  of  Canada,  or  a  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  ;  and  having,  or  fiancying  it  had,  causes  of  dif^ 
ference  with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Oreat  Britain,  it 
valiantly  determined  on  undertaking  an  expedition  against  a 
Amall  and  defenceless  possession  of  a  weak  friend  and  neighbour^ 
the  Queen  of  Spain— the  Balearic  Isles !  *  At  the  same  time,  thd 
Chambers  were  Summoned  as  umpires  between  the  two  parties-^ 
the  Minister  and  the  King.  iThe  compromise  which  for  a  while 
existed  and  on  which  the  Government  lived,  was,  in  fkct,  ovet 
when  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  July  cominenced ;  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  Great  Powers  would  not  be  intimidated. 
From  that  moment  necessarily  arose  a  struggle  between  the 
orator,  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  popularity,  and  the 
sovereign,  who  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  crown.  We  kno^w  how 
this  struggle  termhtated,  and  that,  on  the  question  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  Ministry  of  the  1st  of  March  retired — tod 
late  for  its  reputation,  but  not  too  late  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Beyroot  had  been  bombarded  on  the  1 0th  of  l^ptember ;  Sitloii 
was  taken  on  the  26th  of  that  month ;  Ibrahim  eXpefiertCed  a 
serious  defeat  on  the  10th  of  October;  St  Jean  d'Acre  fell  on 

J II  !■  ■■  >    I     ■       —      >  I. ■    I    I    t  ■« til        ^.1    f    I    1        I  W  (H    T  ll^      I     1*1       ll  ill  •     l)    II    I     ,      if    1    f 

*  The  confessions  of  Messrs  Jaubert  and  Vivien,  members,  let  it  be 
remembered,  of  the  Cabinet,  bave  in  some  quarters  been  lightly  touched  ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  at  the  period  when  these  designs,  according  to 
Messrs  Jaubert  and  Vivien,  were  formed,  the  Spanish  government 
received,  as  may  be  $eea  from  the  Sp&nlsh  papers  of  that  time,  secret 
ittfortnation  Of  them,  atid  prepared  fof  the  defence  6t  their  threatened 
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the  3d  of  November,  when  M.  Thiers  had  just  quitted  office, 
and  was  still  believed,  at  Alexandria,  to  be  in  power. 

The  submission  of  the  Pasha  brought  the  contest  to  a  happy 
termination.  The  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  successes  leading  to 
that  result,  have  led  some  to  imagine  that  we  are  more  indebted 
for  it  to  chance  than  to  the  state  and  condition  of  his  means  and 
authority.  The  truth  is,  that  the  French,  because  the  Pasha  was 
attached  to  and  courted  them,  fancied  him  much  more  power- 
ful than  he  was  ;  and,  to  overawe  others,  represented  him  as  still 
more  powerful  than  they  themselves  really  believed  him.  Hence 
the  surprise  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  by  his  speedy 
subjugation.  With  reference  to  this  point,  let  us  briefly  recall 
a  few  unquestionable  facts. 

On  entering  Syria,  in  1833,  Ibrahim's  -army  really  amounted 
to  about  50,000  men,  robust  and  healthy,  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
better  disciplined  than  any  troops  they  were  likely  to  encounter. 
His  triumph  was  natural,  therefore.  But  subsequent  to  the 
arrangement  of  Kutaieh,  this  army  lost  its  best  soldiers — some 
being  sent  to  the  Hedjas — some  falling  in  the '  Syrian  revolt  in 
1836 ;  while  three  wars,  one  in  Africa,  one  in  Syria,  and  another 
in  Arabia-r^all  having  to  be  maintained  out  of  little  more  than  a 
population  of  3,000,000 — reduced  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  his  losses  by  recruits  of  every  age  (some  so  young  as 
thirteen)  and  every  condition.  When,  therefore,  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  18B9,  Ibrahim  Pasha  saw,  and 
saw  rightly,  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  and  immediate  victory 
could  save  him.  This  victory  he  gained  with  hardly  any  other 
effort  than  a  severe  cannonade,  which  the  wilfulness  and  stupidity 
of  the  Turkish  general  made  fatal  to  his  master's  cause.  But 
the  conqueror  had  little  to  boast  of.  The  French  have  claimed 
some  merit  for  stopping  him  at  Maratch  :  the  fact  is,  he  could 
not  advance  further.  Out  of  his  triumphant  army,  sixteen  batta- 
lions had  run  away  during  the  engagement,  and  three  thousand 
deserted  to  the  conquered  enemy  after  the  battle — a  rare  and 
almost  unexampled  occurrence. 

They  who  have  not  lately  visited  these  countries  are  apt  to 
imagine  that,  because  Ibrahim  might  have  marched  to  Constan- 
tinople in  1833,  he  could  have  done  so  in  1839.  But  the  effect 
that  Mehemet's  success  produced  at  these  two  periods  was 
very  different.  When  he  first  thought  of  passing  beyond  the 
province  where  his  policy  was  concealed  by  distance  and  the 
desert,  and  exercised  over  a  race  long  accustomed  and  resigned 
to  oppression,  the  Islamite,  shocked  by  the  hardy  innova- 
tions of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  struck  by  the  disasters 
to   which   he  had  been    subject,   hailed  (as  we   have  already 
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said)  the  man  only  known  by  his  victories,  as  one  sent  from 
heaven !     But  the  lapse  of  six  years  had  in  some  degree  ef- 
faced the  impression  of  the  Sultan's  reforms,  and  had   made 
Mehemet's  character  better  known ;  and  the  very  regularity  and 
order  of  his  tyranny,  which  foreigners  and  travellers  praised, 
rendered  its  cruelty  intolerable.     He  himself,  indeed,  knew  the 
real  nature  of  his  power,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  intimidating  the 
Porte,  what  he  felt  he  could  not  obtain  through  the  actual  exer- 
tion of  his  own  strength.  He  halted,  therefore,  on  the  frontier  of 
Syria,  and  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus.     This  was  al- 
most necessary  for  his  plans,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  their  execu- 
tion.   An  army  composed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  snow,  and 
whose  warmest  vestments  were  cotton  jackets,  perished  like  the 
flies  of  summer  under  the  breath  of  winter.    Some,  indeed,  he  at 
last  sheltered  at  Aleppo,  Balbec,  Alexandretta,  and  Tripoli ;  but 
thousands  perished.     Other  levies  were  forwarded,  half  of  whom 
perished  on  their  road  ;  but  what  were  these  ?  The  whole  of  the 
troops  which  the  Due  de  Raguse  had  seen  and  praised,  and  which 
some  Frenchmen  and  travellers  still  counted  upon,  had  ceased 
to  exist.    The  Egyptian  army  had  subsequently  become  a  mere 
collection  of  men  and  boys  forced,  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
to  stand  in  ranks,  but  without  either  national  or  military  spirit ; 
and  this  army  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  warlike 
population,  inhabiting  mountains,  every  pass  of  which  was  me- 
morable for  some  tradition  of  heroic  defence. 

This  brief  sketch  may  help  to  show  that  we  did  not  blindly 
trust  to  fortune ;  but  that  in  acting  against  Mehemet,  we  pro- 
ceeded upon  accurate  information,  and  employed  means  sufficient 
for  our  end — without  either  exciting  jealousy  abroad  by  any  ex- 
travagant display  of  force,  or  grumbling  at  home  by  burdening 
the  country  with  unnecessary  expense. 

The  narrative  which  we  here  close,  fully,  as  we  humbly  think, 
substantiates  these  conclusions  :  first,  that  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  was  directed  to,  and  imperatively  required  by,  objects  of 
great  national  and  European  importance  ;  secondly,  that  it  was 
exercised  in  a  prudent  and  temperate  manner ;  thirdly,  that  it  only 
forced  us  to  separate  from  France,  because  France  obstinately 
persisted  in  prosecuting  objects  hostile  to  Britain,  and  in  holding 
a  course  condemned  by  our  other  allies ;  fourthly,  that  it  was  not 
pursued  at  any  imminent  or  even  probable  risk  of  war ;  fifthly, 
that  the  means  we  employed  in  our  coercive  measures  com- 
bined efficiency  with  economy ;  and  lastly,  that  they  have  been 
crowned  with  a  success  alike  complete  and  triumphant. 

We  readily  admit,  however,  that  our  satisfaction  is  some- 
what damped  by  the  thought  of   the  alienation   produced   in 
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the  minds  of  our  neighbours.  But  we  earnestly  hope  that 
their  angry  feelings  will  pass  away.  Time^  which  cools  the 
passions^  clears  the  judgm^it ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  late  occurrences  will  erdong  be  viewed  in  a  more  impar- 
tial and  considerate  spirits  Then  will  they  see,  that  though 
they  themselves  might  have  acted  otherwise  with  honour,  we 
could  not.  Then  wUl  they  admit  that,  though  we  might  have  a 
right  to  be  offended  at  their  secretly  pursuing,  whilst  the  alliance 
continued,  an  otqect  hostile  to  our  interests,  they  could  have  no 
right  to  take  ouenoe  at  our  adhering  to  an  object  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  which,  from  first  to  last^  we  openly 
avowed.  We  bear  no  enmity  to  them^  though  they  wished  to 
injure  us;  let  them  bear  none  to  us  because  they  foiled.  We 
shall  hail  with  pleasure  their  return  to  friendly  sentiments,  and 
will  show  by  our  conduct  that  we  have  indeed  forgotten  all  that 
disappointed  or  displeased  us.  We  shall,  in  a  word,  do  all  that 
sound  policy,  and  justice,  and  good  faith,  could  demand  of  us,  to 
maintam  the  former  friendly  relations ;  believing  peace  and  the 
interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  two  countries^  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  both,  and  ^  the  whole  civilited  w^rld* 
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The  Comic  English  Grammar.     Post  8vo.     Ss. 

Klattowski's  German  Practice.     2  vols,  in  one.     12mo.     89.     Key 
to  the  same.     6s. 

■  French  Practice.     2  vols,  in  one.     1 2mo.     8s.     Key  to 
the  same.     68. 

Italian  Practice.     2  vols,  in  one.     l2mo.     8s.     Key  to 

the  same.     6s. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Latin  Language  Revealed.     By  W.  Jacobs. 
12mo.    4s. 

Guide  to  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  Conversation.    By 
Smith,  Ronna,  &c.     18mo.     78. 

A  New  Supplement  to  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry.     8vo.     3s. 

« 

FINE  ARTS. 

Fisher's  Drawing-Room  Serap-Book,  1841.    4to.    2lt. 
The  Art  of  Oil  Painting.    By  J.  Cause.    Royal  8vo.     12s. 
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Friendsbip's  Offering,  1841.     12mo.     12s. 

The  Oriental  Portfolio;  an  Annual  of  Indian  Scenery,  184iL  4to. 
H.  2s. 

The  Forget  Me  Not,  184L     12mo.     12s. 

The  Javenile  Albuna,  1841.     4to.     lOs^  6d. 

Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility.  Third  and  concluding  Se- 
ries.    Edited  by  Mrs  Fairlie.     Royal  4to.     21s. 

Legends  of  Venice.  Designs  by  J.  R.  Herbert.  Edited  by  T. 
Roscoe.    4to.     21s. 

The  Keepsake.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Royal  8vo. 
2 Is.     India  proofs,  2/.  12s.  6d. 

Book  of  Beauty.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Royal  8vo. 
2l8.     India  proofs,  21,  12s.  6d. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual;  a  History  and  Description  of  Belgium. 
By  T.  Roscoe.     Royal  8vo.     21s.     India  Proofs,  2/.  2s. 

Finden*s  Tableaux,  1841.     4to.     2/.  2s,     Proofs,  3^.  3s. 

The  Science  of  Vision ;  or,  Universal  Perspective.  By  A.  Parsey. 
Royal  8vo.     128. 

Hay's  Illustrations  of  Cairo.     (30  plates)  Imperial  folio.     4/.  48. 

Stothard's  Illustrations  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.     4to.     15s. 

Hardwood's  Landscape  Annual,  1841.     50  plates.     4to.     128. 

Retysch's  Outlines  to  Shakspeare's  Tempest,     4to.     18s. 

Picturesque  Views  on  the  River  Niger.  By  Commander  W.  Allen. 
4to.     25s. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  Perspective.     By  J.  C.  Burgess.     8vo.    5s. 

Front's  Microcosm.     4to.     248. 

The  Art  of  Engraving  and  Modes  of  Operation.  By  T.  H.  Fielding. 
Royal  8vo.     128. 

Corbaux's  Studies  of  Heads.     Imperial  4to.     12s. 

Harding's  Drawing-Book,  1841.     Studies  in  Sepia.     Imperial  4to. 

24s. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Farmer's  Series,  Husbandry.  Vol.  III. 
8vo.     10s. 

T.  Vaux  on  Tilling  and  Fertilizing  Land.     8vo.    6s.  Gs. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Recreations  in  Physical  Geography.  By  R.  M.  Zornlin.  Foolscap. 
6s. 

Complete  System  of  Geography.  Compiled  and  arranged.  By  F. 
G.  Tomlins.     Royal  8vo.     21s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countries  about  the  Caspian  and  Azal  Seas.  8vo. 
78,  6d. 

HISTORY. 

History  and  Description  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
Foolscap.    5s. 

History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Present 
Time.     12mo.     4s. 
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Professor  Smyth's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution.  3  vols.  8ro, 
\i.  lis.  6d. 

History  of  Scotland.     By  Miss  Julia  Corner.     12mo«     28.  6d. 

Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  of  1569.     8fo.     21s. 

The  Chief  of  Glenorchy ;  Highland  Manners  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Foolscap.     5s. 

Letters  illustrative  of  the  Reign  of  William  the  Third.  Edited  by 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.     3  vols.  8vo.     2/.  2s. 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Cattermole,  with  Illustrations,   By  R.  Cattermole.    Royal  Svo.    21s. 

Narrative  of  the  First  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  Capt.  Sir  T. 
Usher.     Svo.     5s. 

The  Works  of  Josephus.     1  vol.  imperial  Svo.     25s. 

The  Annual  Register,  1839.     Svo.     16s. 

J,AW  AND  JURISPRUDRKCE. 

[    Tyas'  Hand-Book — Commercial  Law.     18mo.     2s. 

Stewart's  Practice  of  Conveyancing.  Vol.  III.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  Svo.    22s. 

Statutes.     Session  1840.     (3  and  4  Victoria.)     Royal  Svo.     128. 

Treati^  on  the  Law  of  Lien.     By  J.  Cross.     8vo.     15s. 

Collyer  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo. 
H.  lis.  6d. 

Statutes  at  Large,  1840.     Svo.     228.,  or  4to,  258. 

J.  T.  Pratt's  Public  General  Statutes,  (3.  4.  Victoria)  relating  to 
Justices  of  the  Peace.     Svo.     7s.  6d.  ^ 

W.  Hughes  on  the  Sale  and  Conveyance  of  Real  Property.  2  vols. 
12mo.     21s. 

Tyas'  Legal  Hand-Bdok— Wills.     18mo.     2s. 
•  Theory  and  Practice  of  Valuing  Tithes.     By  S.  Cooke,  12fflo.     10s. 

Western  and  Bone's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing.     4  vols,  royal  Svo. 

3s.  12s. 

Meant  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections  in  Ireland.    12mo.    2 Is. 

Elementary  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer.     By  W.  Theobald.     12mo.     12s. 

The  Police  Guide.     By  R.  Charnock.     12mo.     8s. 

T.  Webster  on  the  Law  of  Patents.     Royal  Svo.     9s. 

V 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  CHossary  of  Civil  Engineering.     By  S.  C.  Brees.     Svo.     18s. 
The  Railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Practically  Described 
and  Illustrated.     By  F.  Whishaw.     4to.     1/.  lis.  Gd. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY. 

Elements  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  Children.  By  D. 
Davis,  M.  D.     Part  I.  Svo.     10s. 

Dr  Elliotson's  Human  Physiology.     1  vol.  Svo.     2/.  28. 

PeVeira'«  Elements  of  Materia  Medica.     Vol.  II.  Svo.     24*. 

On  the  Discrimination  and  Appearances  of  Surgical  Disease.  By  J. 
Howship.     Svo.     lOs.  6d. 
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Practical  Treatise  on  the  Bilious  Remittent  Feyer.  By  W.  Arnold, 
M.  D.    8vo.    10s. 

Dr  Williams  on  the  Lungs.     Fourth  edition.     8yo.     16s.  6d. 

Dr  Weatberhead's  History  of  Sjrphilis»     12mo.    Gs. 

R.  Frankunns  Discourse  on  the  Enlarged  and  Pendulous  Belly. 
Foolscap*     48. 

Demonstrations  of  Anatomy.  By  G.  V.  Ellis.  Part  t.  Post  6yo« 
10s. 

Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  VoL 
XXIIL    (Second  Series,  Vol.  V.)     8vo.    48s. 

Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women.  By  T.  Lay  cock,  M.D. 
Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Seventh  edition.  Edited  by  J. 
Liebig,  M.  D.  and  W.  Gregory,  M.  D.     8vo.     2l8. 

Essays  and  Heads  of  Lectures.  By  the  late  Alexander  Monro,  M.D. 
Bvo.     lOs.  6d. 

W.  Lawrence  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Second  edition.   8vo,   248. 

Practical  Observations  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra.  By  R.  \y'ade. 
Bvo.     5s. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Sensation.     By  J.  Johnstone,  M*  D.     8vo.  Ss. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Strabismus  or  Squinting.  By  £.  W.  Duffin. 
Bvo.     6s. 

On  Digitalis  in  the  Treatment  of  Idiopathic  Epilepsy.  By  E.  Shar« 
key,  M.  D.     8vo.     4s. 

Treatise  on  the  Sympathetic  Relation  between  the  Stomach  and  the 
Brain.     By  C  Wightman,  M.  D.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

T.  H.  Wardleworth  onjthe  Chemical  and  Botanical  Properties  of  Se- 
cale  Carnutum.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

The  Accoucheur's  Vade  Mecum.     By  T.  T.  Burke.     12mo.     lOs. 

Professor  Trail's  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Second  edition. 
Post  Bvo.     5s. 

Dr  M.  Ryan's  Manual  of  Midwifery.     Fourth  edition.     Bvo.     IQs. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  &c.  By  T.  Morton.  Royal 
Bvo.     98.  plain,  12s.  coloured. 

Quain's  Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Viscera.  Folio.  1/*  IBs.  plain, 
70s.  coloured. 

On  the  Cure  of  Squinting  by  Operation.     By  F.  W.  G*  Calder.    8yo. 

58. 

t)r  R.  Poole  on  the  Asylum,  Infirmary^  and  Dispensary  at  Montrose. 
Bvo.    Ss. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Duties  of  Men.  By  G.  Combe.  JPost  8yo. 
78.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

An  Essay  on  the  Productive  Resources  of  India.  By  J.  F.  Royle, 
M.D.    Bvo.     Us. 

Bainbridge^s  Fly  Fisher's  Guide.    4th  edition.     Post  Bvo.     lOs.  6d. 
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Encyclopsedia  Britannica.     Seyenth  Edition.     Parts  118,  119,  and 
122.    6s.  each. 

. .      Fortnightly  isene.  Parts  165  to  169.  Ss. 

each. 

..  ■  Monthly  Repnhlication,  in  full  cloth,  let- 

tered, vol.  XVIIMI  to  XX-I.    Each  IBs. 

.      Monthly    Repnhlication    in     Volumeat. 

Half-bound  best  Russia,  extra  finish,  cloth  sides.  Vol.  II. 

A  Journey  Round  my  Room.     From  the  French  of  Maistre.     Post 
8yo.     3s.  6d. 

Dr  W.  C,  Taylor's  Natural* History  of  Society.    2  vols.  Post  8vo.  21s. 

Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.     Med.  8vo.     8s. 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge^    Foolscap. 
48.  6d. 

Hand  Book  of  Trade  and  Commerce.     ISmo.    4s. 

Maxims  of  Kit  Largosse,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fool.     Foolscap.     28.  Q6. 

The  Cambridge  Portfolio.     Edited  by  the  Rey.  J.  J.  Smith.    2  vols. 
4to.    4/.  4s.  Od. 

The  Housekeeper's  Manual.     12mo.     2s. 

The  Book  of  Mottoes.     Foolscap.     Ss. 

The  Russia  Trader's  Assistant.  By  C.  Clark.    Vol.  1.,  Exports.  8vo. 
30s. 

Jest  and  Earnest ;  a  Series  of  Essays.     Post  8yo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Second  Series  of  Useful  Hints  for  Labourers.     18mo.     Is.  M. 

The  Parlour  Table  Book.     8fo.     lOs.  6d. 

Mrs  Parkes's  Domestic  Duties.     5th  edition.     Foolscap.     9s. 
'    Woman's  Rights  and  Duties.     By  a  Woman.   2  yols.  post  8yo.     14s. 

Smollett's  Miscellaneous  Works.     1  vol.  med.  8yo.     16s. 

Rhyme,  Romance^  and  Reyery.     By  J.  B.  Rogerson.     Post  8yo. 
7s.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Hetaldry.    By  J.  A.  Montague.    4to.     ISs. 

Hoiy  to  Buy  a  Horse.     Foolscap.     6s. 

Bacchus  and  the  Tee-Totallers.     By  Rumfusticiis  Bibulus.     68* 

W.  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers.    3d  edition. 
Foolscap.     6s. 

The  Knightage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     18mo.     78.  6d. 

The  History  of  Imitation,  in  12  Lectures.     By  the  Rey.  G.  Oliyer, 
D.D.    New  Edition.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Saga  of  Frithiof ;  a  Legend  translated  from  the  German.    By  O. 
Baker.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

German  Literature.    By  Wolfgang  Menzel.     Translated  by  Gordon. 
4  vols.  12mo.     21. 

Maunders'  Literary  and  Scientific  Treasury.    Foolscap  Svo.     10a, 

NATURAL  HISTOiRY. 

Macgillivray's  Manual  of  British  Ornithology.     Part  I.    Land  Birds* 
Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

The  Certainties  of  Geology.     By  W.  S.  Gibson.     Svo.    10s.  6d. 
Swainson  and  Shuckard's  Treatise  on  Insects.     Foolscap.    6s« 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A.  W,  Webster  on  the  Principles  of  Sound.     8vo.     5s. 
Professor  Young's  Mathematical  Dissertations.     8\ro.     9s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Dowager ;  or  the  Modern  School  for  Scandal.  By  Mrs  Gore. 
3  vols,  post  8yo.     U.  lis.  6d. 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock.     Vol.  I.     Imp.  870.     Ss. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Valentine  Vox.     8vo.    2 Is. 

Wilson's  Tales  of  the  Borders.  Vol.  6  (completing  the  virorls).  4to.  8s. 

The  Siege  of  Florence ;  an  Historical  ilomance.  By  D.  Macarthey. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  11-s.  6d. 

Tales  from  My  Portfolio.     By  a  Staff  Surgeon.     2  vols.  8vo.     20s. 

Geraldine ;  a  Tale  of  Conscience.     3d  edition.     Foolscap.    6s.  . 

The  Clockmaker ;  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick.  3d  Series. 
Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  C.  Baron  Wilson.  3  vol^.  post  Svo. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

Robert  Macaire  in  England.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.    1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Fortress;  an  Historical  Tale.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Irish  Life  in  the  Castle,  the  Courts,  and  the  Country.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Olla  Podrida.     By  Captain  Marryat.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     \L  Lis.  6d. 

The  Conspirators,  or  the  Romance  of  Military  Life.  By  £.  Quillinan. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Who  shall  be  Heir?  By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Three  Peers.    By  Lady  Stepney.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    1/.  lis.  6d. 

Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands;  a  Sequel  to  Highland  Rambles. 
By  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man  ;  an  Historical  Romance  by  H.  Martineau. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Romance  of  Jewish  History.  By  the  Misses  Moss.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Elphinstone.     By  Alfred  Butler,  Esq.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     \L  lls.Gd. 

Mercedes  of  Castile ;  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Columbus.  By  J. 
F.  Cooper.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     \l,  lis.  6d. 

The  Viceroy.   By  John  Fisher  Murray.   3  vols,  post  8vo.    1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Witch  of  Aysgarth.    By  Mrs  Golland.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     24s. 

The  Playfair  Papers;  or  Brother  Jonathan.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  \L 
ll8.6d. 

Naome ;  or  the  Last  Day  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Webb.  12mo. 
78.  6d. 

The  Tower  of  London.     By  W.  H.  Ains worth.     8vo.     ISs. 

Poor  Jack.  Qy  Captain  Marryat.  ^  With  Illustrations  by  Clarkson 
Stanfield.    8vo.     14s. 

Popular  Traditions  of  England.  First  Series>  Lancashire.  By  J. 
Boby.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 
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LoDgbeard,  Lord  of  Londoa ;  a  Romance^  3  vols,  post  Sro.  1^.  lis.  6d. 
Patch  Work.     By  Capt.  B.  Hall.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     278. 
The  Naval  Sargeon.     By  the  Author  of  *<  Cavendish/'  &c.     3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Thirst  for  Gold.   By  Miss  Burdon.  3  yols.post  8vo.   1/.  lis.  6d* 
Peter  Priggins,  the  College  Scout.    3  vols,  post  Svo.     1^.  lis.  6d« 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspeare«     Histories.     Vol  II.     176.  6d. 

Thomas  Moore*s  Poetical  Works.     Now  First  Collected.    Vol.  I. 
Foolscap.     5s. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,    Congreve,    Vanbrugh,    and 
Farquhar,  with  Notices.     By  Leigh  Hunt.     Royal  Svo.     208. 

Tales  of  the  Blest ;  a  Poem.     By  R.  Barker.     First  Series.    32mo. 
2s. 

Imagination ;  a  Poem.     By  Louisa  F.  Poulter.     Post  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

The  Dacoit,  and  other  Poems.     By  S.  Sloper.     ISmo.     2s.  6d. 

Gesner's  Death  of  Abel,  done  into  blank  verse.     By  M.  B.  C*     Fool- 
scap.    3s.  6d. 

Warton's  J^istory  of  English  Poetry.     New  Edition.     3  vols.  Svo. 
36s. 

Smith's  Standard  Library.    Poetry.     Vol.  II.     Imp.  Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,  and  Poems.   By  N.  P.  Willis.  4to.  208. 
<'  Recollections  of  the  Lakes,  and  Other  Poems.     By  the   Author  of 

The  Moral  of  Flowers."     Foolscap.     7s. 

The  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity  ;  a  Poem.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Young. 
4to.     2s.  6d. 

Poems.     By  Mrs  Follen.     12mo.     5s. 

Sketches  and  Legends  among  the  Mountains  of  Wales,  in  Verse.     By 
Janet  W.  Wilkinson.    Svo.    78.  ^ 

Fugitive  Verses..    By  Joanna  Baillie.     Foolscap.     9s. 

poems.    By  Vincent  Bourne.     New  Edition.     With  Memoir  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Mitford.,    Foolscap.     5s. 

Dacre  of  the  Sofith^  or  the  Olden  Time ;  a  Drama.    By  Mrs  Core. 
Svo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Genius  of  Shelley«  with  a.  Sketch  of  his  Life.     Rpyal  32mo.    3s. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  J.  S*.  Knowles.    2  vols,  post  8fo.     ^Is. 

The  Gipsey  King,  and  Other  Poeips.     By  Richard  Howitt^     With 
Woodcuts  by  Williams.     12mo.    58. 

The  Poems  of  Chaucer  modernized*    12mo.    7s,  6d. 

S^tan  in  Love ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Mrs  H,  Downing.     Post  Svo. 
10s.  6d, 

Jairah,  and  other  Poems*    By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.     Post  Svo.     7s« 

Eva ;  or  the  Error,  a  Play.     By  E.  S.  Wortley.    Sfo.    58. 

The  Dream,  and  Other  Poems*    ]|y  Mrs  Norton.     2d  edition.  Post 
Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Poems  By  Lady  Flora  Hastings.     Post  Svo.     )5s. 

Sanderlaud's  Border  Illustrations  of  the  Germto  PoetSi  wi|b  Tf^nsla- 
tion8.J^Folio.^3/.  38. 
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The  Morea ;  a  Poem,  with  Meditations  of  other  Days.  By  A.  B. 
Cochrane.     2d  edition.     PostSvo.     8s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Corn -Law  Repealing  Fallacies  and  Inconsistencies*  By  C.  G.  Holland 
M.D.     8vo.    7s. 

Review  of  the  Management  of  our  Eastern  AiFairs  ii^  China.  8vo.  6$. 
'  The  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  relative  to 
Private  Bills*     12mo.    Ss. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Confidence  in  God  the  only  True,  Rest  for  the  Soul.     Foolscap.  5s. 

Sermons  by  the  late  R.  P.  Beachcroft.     Svo.     9s. 

The  Christian  System  Vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Moore.  12mo. 
6«.  . 

The  Church  of  God.     By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hull.     Foolscap.     4s. 

Marginal  Readings  and  References.  By  the  Rev^  W,  Burgh.  No.  L 
St.  Matthew.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

^    The  Case  Stated  between  the  Courch  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Leslie.     12mo.    3s* 

Ecclesiastical  Chronology.     By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle,    Svo.     15s. 

Cemetery  Interment.     By  J.  Collison.    Foolscap.     78. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  late  Dr  Laut  Carpenter. 
8vo.     12s. 

Rey.  E.  Henderson's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  with  a  Commentary,    8vo^ 

16s. 

Chronology  and  Prophetical  Numbers  of  the  Bible.  By  D.  Ms^qdou- 
g^l.     Med,  Svo.     10s. 

Church  Tracts.     By  J.  A.  Thornthwaite.     18mo.    5s. 

Nine  Sermons  on  the  Miracle^.    By  Wm.  James.     12mo.   ^s. 

A  Verbal  Paraphrase  of  St  PauVs  ppistle  to  the  Romaps.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Bosanquet.     Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Churchman's  Guide  ;  an  Index  of  Sermons,  S^c.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Forster.     8vo.     78. 

Garripk's  Mode  of  Reading  the  Liturgy.  A  new  edition.  By  R. 
Cull.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Church.     By  the  Rev,  J.  Jones.     Svo.     78. 

Lectures  on  the  Authenticity  and  Qredibility  of  the  New  Test.  By 
Bp.  Marsh.     Svo.     8s. 

Dean  Murray's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  ii^  Ireland.  18mo. 
38.  6d, 

The  Divine  Economy  of  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb,  12mo.  68. 

An  Index  of  BooUs  prohibited  by  command  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Mendham.     Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

Rer.  J.  H.  Newman's  Sermons.    Vol.  V.    8vq,     10^.  6dt 

Sixteen  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Jacobson.     12^io.     6s. 

Rev.  W.  Wil8Q^'s  Sev^n  Sermons  on  the  Sacri^ipents.     l^fno.    58. 
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The  Transfiguration ;  an  Exposition  of  Mat.  xrii.  L  8.  By  the  Rev. 
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Introduction  to  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.     Foolscap. 

6s. 
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Testament. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  from  the  Fulfilment 
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Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Captain  Hall,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Ellis,  and  T. 
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Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Captain  B.  Hall.  Royal 
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Humboldt's  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  South  America.  ISmo.  28. 6d: 
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The  Idler  in  Italy.  Bythe  Countess  of  Blessington.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  ISs. 
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16mo.     38. 6d. 

The  Excitement,  1841 .     18mo.     4s.  6 d. 

'Tis  Friendship's  Gift.     Royal  32mo.     5s. 

The  Rocky  Islands,  ^nd  OtheiT  Parables.  By  Arch.  Wilberforce. 
ISmo.     28. 6d. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Foresters.  By  S.  Percy.  Square.  mt%o, 
5s.  Plaiq.     6s.  6d.  Coloured. 

Tbe  New  Happy  Week ;  or.  Holidays  at  Beechwood.  By  M.  C^r- 
bett,     18mo.    4s.  6d.  bound. 

Bible  Stories.     By  G.  M.  Bussey.     Square.    £&.    • 

Tendrils  Cherished  ;  or.  Home  Sketches.     By  J^.  p.    |8mo.     28.  6d. 
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Africa fr,  (The)  slave  trade,  continued  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  reduce 
this  horrid  trade,  180-181 — a  positive  diminution  of  this  trade  has 
been  effected,  182 — number  of  the  slaves  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  183,  184 — value  of  the  slaves  contrasted  with 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  some  of  their  colonies,  184,  185 — how 
shall  it  be  extinguished?  185,  186 — opportunity  lost  in  1814  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  different  powers  for  its  suppression,  186 — ne- 
cessity there  is  for  having  it  declared  piracy,  187,  188 — the  consent 
of  France  and  America  necessary  to  have  such  a  declaration  made, 
188,  189 — plan  adopted  by  the  British  government  to  extend  its  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  Africa  as  one  of  the  means  to  stop  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  189-192 — another  proposal  is  to  supply  free  labourers  to  the 
British  colonies  from  North  America  &c.,  192 — repeal  of  the  protect- 
ing duty  on  East  India  sugar  another  measure,  193. 

Africoy  Civilization  of — benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, 456-457 ;  476  and  477 — influence  of  the  slave  trade,  458- — 
of  European  settlements,  458-459 — of  the  palm-oil  trade,  460 — of  the 
Arab  and  Moorish  trade  with  Northern  Africa,  460-461 — of  opening 
up  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  our  com- 
modities^ 461,  462 — difficulties  which  may  occur,  462,  463 — ^inland 
towns,  their  trade  and  population,  463 — ^boe,  463-464 — Fundah^ 
465 — TotOy  465 — Kattam  Karajl,  465 — Kakunday  465 — JEgga, 
465, 466 — Rahbahy  466 — the  island  oi Zagozhiey  467, 468 — Katunga , 
468 — Rahbahy  admirably  adapted  for  establishing  a  market  for  Euro- 
pean goods,  469 — Coolfuy  469-473 — mercantile  habits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kanoy  4flS'4tTo — Koukay  the  capital  of  Bomou,  475 — Socca- 
too,  475. 

AgricuUural  class,  influence  of,  in  politics,  much  less  than  that  of  the 
commercial  class,  45,  46— alterations  necessary  to  give  them  their 
^ue  weight,  46. 

Americay  democracy  in,  1-7 — impulse  given  to  the  active  faculties  of 
Americans  by  her  form  of  government,  17-19 — inferiority  of  her- public 
men  in  capacity,  19-21 — tyranny  of  the  majority  in,  23,  24 — want  of 
independence  of  thought  in,  24,  25.     See  JDemocracy. 

Ancient  Spanish  Balladsy  translated  by  Lock  hart,  385.     See  Spanish. 

Auricular  oonfession^^  writings  of  the  Romish  church  on,  214-217. 

B 

Baxter  characterized  for  vigorous  intellect,  and  for  having  the  best  kind 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  84. 

BihUcal  critidsmy  Dr  S.  Davidson's  lectures  on,  132,  Idd-rr-the  oriti<> 
cism  of  the  New  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— distinction  between,  ISS-^tha  widence  of  t)i«  Bumher  and 
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goodness  of  MSS.  not  to  bo  alone  depended  <yn  for  the  genuine  r^- 
ing  of  a  disputed  passage,  134 — theological  and  grammatical  exigen- 
cies ;  theological,  139,  140 — grammatical  most  useful  in  removing, 
as  well  as  in  detecting  corruptions,  140,  HI— the  strongest  exigencf 
is  that  which  arises  from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 141 — Kennicott*s  yaluable  dissertation,  142«^re8ource  had  to 
the  ancient  versions  to  purify  the  text,  142-148 — ^tfae  Septuagint  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  the  primary  versions,  143-145 — difference  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  145-147-^-Dr  Davidson*^  lec- 
tures on  tho  New  Testament  more  satisfactory  than  those  on  the  Old, 
147,  148 — present  state  of  opinion  among  the  learned  regarding  the 
classification  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Alexandrian  text,  149-15S---4his 
classification  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  except  as  it  conducts 
to  a  critical  system,  153 — the  Constantinopolitan  text,  the  Brescian 
MS.,  153-158— Griesbach^s  New  Testament,  15B^ScholE*6  edition 
of  the  same,  158. 

Buxton^  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  Foreign  African  slave  trade,  179*  193.   See 
Africa. 

Britain^  Great,  condition  of  her  classes  considered  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy,  8-13;  39-47.     See  Democracy. 

British  Pulpity  lack  of  eminent  eloquence  in,  66-68 — the  maxima  re- 
cognised in  deliberative  and  forensic  eloquence  grievously  violated  in 
the  pulpit ;  what  pulpit  eloquence  should  be,  68-71 — topics  calculated 
to  inspire  the  interest  of  a  common  audience  not  attended  to;  and 
metaphysical  subtilties  too  much  declaimed  on,  71,  72 — ^technicalities 
of  science  and  philosophy  used  instead  of  simple  and  racy  English,  72, 
73 — extract  from  Dr  Campbeirs  lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence,  78,  74 
— use  made  of  expressions  by  those  who  are  addicted  to  Biblical  cri- 
ticism, 74 — practical  nature  of  the  Scriptures,  75-77,  78 — in  preach-, 
ing,  the  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle,  and  there  is  a  straiu  after  a 
logical  form,  75-76 — homilies,  or  exposition  of  passages,  most  effective 
when  well  treated,  76-77 — Whitefield  s  sermons,  77 — properties  of 
style  which'  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most  effective  eloquence,  78-82 
— Style  and  matter  of  Latimer,  82 — of  South,  with  extracts,  82-84 — 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  85 — of  A.  William  Hare,  85-86— difficulties  which 
beset  the  preacher  in  regard  to  style  and  matter,  86-88 — abuses  of 
,  learning  in  our  older  divines,  88 — and  the  complicated  divisione  and 
subdivisions  into  which  they  shaped  their  discourses,  88 — examoles, 
89 — passage  from  Wolfe's  Remains,  90 — from  Locke's  Sermons,  91 — 
from  Hare*s  Sermons,  91 — little  time  given  to  the  preparation  of 
public  discourses  is  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  preachers  and  the 
neglect  of  the  hearers,  89-92 — this  further  elucidated  in  what  are  « 
called  extemporaneous  discourses,  92-95 — and  the  great  cause  ia  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
95-98. 

C 

Campbellf  Dr,  extract  from  his  lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  73-74. 

Carajfhf  Gian  Pietro,  (Pope  Paul  the  4th,)  zeal  and  devotion  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  239-240. 

C/a^«tc«— -importance  of  the  study  of,  42. 
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Coffhe^effecis  of  protective  duties  on  its  cultiyation,  and  on  diminish- 
ing the  revenue.  See  Colonies  and  Import  DWze^^-progress  of  the 
habit  of  coffee-drinking,  437,  438. 

CollieVf  Jeremy,  sketch  of  his  life,  517-519 — character  of,  519-520 — his 
<  Short  View  of  the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  the  English  Stage/ 
520-522 — controversy  with  Congreve,  522-524. 

Colonies — remarks  on  the  principles  on  which  the  trade  of  our  colonies 
should  be  regulated,  342 — British  India  not  sufficiently  looked  upon  as 
partof  the  British  possessions,  340-343 — rinirasof,  upon  ourjustice — re- 
lation of,  to  Britain,  343 — annual  revenue  drawn  from,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  343,  344 — difference  between  the  West  and  the  East  Indies, 
345 — the  advocates  of  the  West  Indies  demand  partial  favour,  346 — 
effects  of  duty  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the 
East  Indies  346-355 — ^sound  principles  laid  down  by  the  House  of 
Lords  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  towards  the  colonies, 
355-357 — the  cotton  manufactures  of  British  India,  357-362 — its  silk 
trade,  and  the  duties  by  which  it  is  effected,  362-366 — state  of  the 
West  India  colonies — beneficial  effect  of  free  labour  in,  366,  367 — 
deficiency  of  labour  in  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  planters, 
367-369 — courses  open  to  them,  369,  370 — have  attempted  to  com- 
pel labour  when  labourers  are  sufficient,  370-374 — the  labouring 
population  of,  rapidly  improving,  374,  375 — duty  on  British  India 
tobacco  another  of  those  unjust  distinctions,  376 — duties  on  spices, 
drugs,  &c.,  376 — resources  of  India,  377,  378 — British  capital  must 
be  attracted  to  its  fields  of  production,  378 — our  profound  ignorance 
of  its  resources  and  law  of  property,  379,  380 — necessity  of  improv- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  380 — more  par- 
ticularly in  the  working  of  the  land  revenue,  381,  382 — as  also 
having  a  detailed  survey  of  the  provinces,  382,  383.  See  Import  Du' 
ties.  ^  e/^-^ 

Colours,  Goethe's  theory  of,  99 — Contents  of  the  book,  100 — objects 
Goethe  had  in  view  as  stated  in  preface  of  M.  Eastlake's  Translation, 
100-104 — analysis  of  that  part  relating  to  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical colours,  104-106— the  relation  of  colour  to  shadow,  106-110 — 
theory  of  accidental  or  harmonic  colours,  110-1 16 — of  physical  colours, 
or  those  produced  by  media  which  have  no  colours  themselves,  116- 
121— Goethe  8  views  not  of  the  least  value  to  the  artist,  121-127 — on 
the  diffjraction  or  inffection  of  light,  127-130 — of  chemical  colours, 
130-131 — why  did  Goethe  undertake  such  a  task?  131. 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  490-528.  See  Wycherley  and 
Congreve. 

Commercial  Class-^progvessivQ  ■  influence  of,  in  liberal  governments, 
39-47, 

Congreve,  William^  dramatic  works  of,  514,  515,  517 — success  which 
attended  them,  514,  5\7 — controversy  with  Jeremy  Collier,  517-524 
— station  he  held  in  society,  524,  526 — Pope's  Iliad  dedicated  to  him, 
526 — his  attachment  to  Mrs  Braeegirdle,  526-527 — eccentric  friend- 
ship with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  527— burial  of,  527-528— 
Wycherley  and  he  contrasted,  528. 

Customs*  Duties,  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  on,  418.  See  Im- 
port Duties* 
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D 

Davidson,  Dr  Samuel,  lectures  on  biblical  criticism,  lS2-13d — his 
lectures  on  the  new  more  valuable  than  those  on  the  old  Testament, 
147-148.     See  Biblical  Criticism. 

Democracyy  A.  de  Tocqueville  on,  1 — reception  oF  his  book  in 
England,  2 — importance  of  his  speculations  on  the  subject,  3 — compre* 
hensiyeness  of  his  views,  4 — arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  democracy 
in  the  modern  world  is  inevitable,  4-5 — democracy,  i,  e.  equality  of 
condition,  may  exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  well  as  under  a 
popular  government,  5-6 — historical  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
France  towards  that  condition,  6-8 — same  results  also  applicable  to 
Great  Britain,  8-9 — condition  of  Great  Britain — progress  to  equality 
in  it  not  so  much  by  pulling  down  a  higher  condition  to  a  lower,  as  by 
the  lower  condition  striving  to  attain  a  higher  altitude,  10 — state  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy — their  wealth  and  poverty,  10-11 — their 
intelligence  compared  with  the  classes  under  them,  11-12 — the  power 
of  combination  exemplifies  the  progress  of  democracy,  12 — in  each 
class  there  is  a  middle  clans,  which  raises  itself  and  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  the  ruling  body,  12-13 — Universal  suffrage  in  America  arises 
from  her  people  being  all  middle  class,  14 — Condition  of  France,  in 
which  every  toing  has  been  done  for  the  people,  and  nothing  by  the 
people— evil  effect  of  such  a  government,  14-15— -American  freedom 
secured  by  the  political  institutions  she  possesses,  16 — the  security  of 
that  country  in  which  the  people  have  an  interest  in  local  self- 
government,  will  more  likely  continue  than  where  they  have  not  that 
power ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  correctives  to  the  inconveniences  of 
democracy,  should  that  form  of  government  take  place,  16-17 — Ame- 
rica, effect  of  democracy  in  rousing  the  active  faculties  of  her  people, 
17-18 — democratic  legislation  tends  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
interest  of  the  greater  number,  18-20 — general  want  of  merit  in  the 

^  members  of  the  American  government,  20-21 — ^-yet  this  deficiency  of 
talent  does  not  militate  against  the  principles  of  democracy,  21-22 — 
despotism  of  the  majority  in  civil  life  considered,  22-24 — that  despo- 
tism, as  in  America,  is  more  apt  to  restrain  freedom  than  lead  to  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  24-26 — beneficial  influence  of  democracy  Upon 
the  cultivation  of  science,  26-27 — as  also  upon  the  progress  of  hun6a- 
nity  and  philanthropy,  27-28 — the  tendencies  of  democracy  apparently 
tend  to  a  concentration  of  private  interest,  28-29 — therefore,  the 
greater  necessity  for  free  institutions  and  frequent  interventions  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  management  of  them,  29.31 — tone  of  moral  sentiment 
likely  to  arise  from  the  working  of  a  democracy,  31-32 — tendency  of 
such  a  government  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  taste  for  physical 
wellbeing,  32*33 — restlessness  of  the  Americans  arises  from  this  cause, 
34 — no  one,  however,  is  ambitious  on  a  large  scale,  34 — ^dangers  to 
which  mankind  are  liable  as  they  advance  towards  equality  of  condi- 
tion, 34-35 — the  correctives  to  such  a  state  are  education,  liberty,  and 
the  extension  and  dissemination  of  political  rights,  35-37 — difficulty  in 
comprehending  distinctly  the  consequences  of  democracy,  37-38 — M. 
de  Tocqueville  has  confounded  the  effects  of  democracy  with  those  of 
civilization,  38 — tendencies  of  commercial  civilizatidti  in  America  tttrd 
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Great  Britain,  SS-^l — growing  in8ignifican<ie  ot  individuals  in  com- 
parison with  the  growth  of  the  mass,  41-43— Analysis  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  condition  of  the  various  classes  towards  preponde- 
rance of  power — the  commercial  class,  43-45 — the  agricultural,  45-46 
ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  is  inevitable,  47. 

E 

EasilakeSf  C.  L.,  Translation  of  Goethe's  History  of  Colours,  99.  See 
Colours, 

Eloquence^  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  most  effective  style  of,  78- 
80.    See  British  Pulpit. 

Englandy  policy  of,  towards  the  Turkish  empire.  See  Turkish  Empire. 

Enthusiasm^  powerful  use  made  of,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  247-250. 

Equality  of  condition  not  necessarily  tending  to  equal  freedom  more 
than  to  equal  servitude,  5-6. 

F 

Foreign  Slave  Trade.     See  Africa. 

France^  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  that  country  towards  a  greater  equa- 
lity of  condition,  6-8. 

France  and  the  East,  529 — ^her  policy  towards  Mehemet  Ali,  532.  See 
Turkish  Empite. 

G 

Goethe  on  the  Theory  of  Colours,  99-130.     See  Colours. 

Grotius,  estimate  of,  in  a  literary  and  religious  view,  205-206. 

H 

Hall,  Robert,  his  style  characterized  as  being  that  of  disquisition,  81. 

HallanCsy  Henry,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  194 — chro- 
nological arrangement  pursued,  194,  195 — advantages  attending  thi^ 
arrangement,  195,  196 — incompleteness  and  disproportion  of  his  intro- 
duction, 196-198 — fails  to  theorize  and  speculate  to  the  extent  his 
subjects  demand,  198— progress  of  political  science  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  199-200 — tendency  of  his  mind  to  take  a  negative  stand 
against  many  of  the  received  general  opinions — progress  of  society, 
200-204 — displays  a  want  of  sympathy  with  enthusiasm  and  daring 
— estimate  of  Luther,  204,  205 — of  Erasmus,  205 — of  Grotius,  205, 
206 — shows  a  degree  of  apparent  tenderness  towards  Romanist  falla- 
cies, 207 — quoted  regarding  the  Council  of  Trent,  207,  208 — his  esti- 
mate erroneous,  208,  209 — his  acquaintance  with  Roman  Catholic 
theology  extensive,  209 — his  appreciation  of  Pascal,  209,  211 — re- 
marks on,  211-212 — his  analysis  of  philosophical  literature,  212,  213 
— lias  not  done  justice  to  Machiavel,  213,  214 — quoted  on  the  wri- 
tings of  the  casuists-^-power  of  auricular  confession,  214-217 — style 
of  criticism  in  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  217, 218 — quoted,  218, 
219 — his  review  of  French  poetry  —  contrasts  Shakspeare  and  Ra- 
cine, 219,  220 — of  Italian  poetry. — its  harmony,  220,  221 — want  of 
harmony  in  the  better  class  of  its  poets,  221,  222  —  analysis  of 
Pulci's  poetry,  222-225— character  of  Mr  Hallam*s  work,  225,  226. 

Hare,  Augustus  William,  Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation  by,  66 — 
highly  praised  for  his  talents  as  well  as  for  his  style  of  pulpit  eloquence 
85,  86 — passage  from  one  of  his  sermons,  91.     See  British  Pulpit. 

Hunts,  Leigh,  edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Wycherley,  &c.,  492— « 
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abilities  he  possesses  for  the  performance  of  the  editorship,  49  2 — de- 
fence he  makes  for  the  immorality  of  the  writings,  492,  493. 

Import  Duties^  necessity  for  a  change  in  our  system  of,  418  and  455 
—origin  and  objects  of  the  protective  policy,  419 — erroneous  po- 
licy of,  419,  422 — the  flourishing  condition  of  Saxony  and  Switz- 
erland, 422,  423 — witnesses  examined,  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons — value  of  their  evidence,  423,  424 — number  of 
articles  entered  in  the  schedule  of  our  custom  duties^  compared  with 
the  few  which  yield  the  revenue,  424-426 — small  number  of  duties 
which  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  alone,  426, 
427 — injurious  effect  of,  on  various  articles,  427,  428 — protective 
duty  on  sugar  and  the  results  which  would  ensue,  were  it  reduced,  429, 
430,  and  433— on  coffee,  430,  431,  and  434--on  timber,  431,  and 
435 — on  corn,  431-434 — on  silk,  431,  432 — same  effects  of  protective 
duties  on  the  French  customs  revenue,  432 — lead  also  to  indirect  tax- 
ation, 432,  435 — ^reductions  on  the  rates  of  duties  proposed,  and  the 
great  practicability  of  dofng  so,  435-438 — bad  effect  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  colonies,  438-440 — protecting  duties  on  our  manufacturer 
considered,  440-443 — reductions  proposed,  444 — opinions  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  decidedly  against  protective  duties,  445, 446 
— Mr  J.  D.  Hume's  division  of  manufactures  into  classes,  446-447— 
in  revising  our  protecting  duties,  negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
should  be  abandoned,  447-448 — revision  of  the  present  corn-laws, 
448-450 — the  protective  system  most  ruinous  to  us  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  450-452 — present  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  452-454.     See  also  Colonies. 

India  (JVesty)  working  of  the  labour  system  in.     See  Colonies. 

Indian  Commerce,  wrongs  and  claims  of.     See  Colonies. 

Infidelity,  rise  of,  and  influence  it  had  against  the  Roman  Church,  253-255. 

Italian  poeti^,  influence  of,  220-224. 

Italy  and  the  Italians.  Present  state  of  the  scenery  and  manners  most 
wretchedly  described  by  those  who  profess  to  do  so,  159-162 — tourist 
books  greatly  wanted  for  this  country,  163,  164 — Professor  Von  Rau- 
mer's  book,  164-170 — Austrian  Italy,  general  and  provincial  admini- 
stration of  in  1815 — its  members  and  duties,  171-174 — no  popular  in- 
fluence allowed  to  be  exercised  in  the  government  of  Sardinia,  174 — 
the  Papal  proclamation,  or  motu-proprio  of  1816,  175  —  found  to  be 
too  liberal,  and  another  measure  brought  in  which  gave  less  power,  175, 
1 76 —  Sicily,  national  parliament  of,  176- 1 78. 

J 

Jesuits.     Power  and  policy  of  that  body,  240,  241 — fall  of,  255. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  only  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and 
Adam  Smith,  51,  52. 

L 

Literature  of  Europe,  Hallam  on  the.     See  Hallam. 

Lockharfs,  J.  G.,  ancient  Spanish  ballads,     See  Spanish. 

M 

Mannfacttires,  evil  effects  of  protective  duties  on  British,  440*454. 
See  Import  D.uties. 
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Mehemet  Ali^  history  of,  530.     See  Turkish  Empire. 

Melbourne^  Viscounty  on  the  ill-advised  prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline, 
64,65. 

Moore^  Sir  John' s,  campaign  in  Spain,  296-301. 

M^Qtieen,  Mr,  Geography  of  Africa,  a  most  valuable  work,  189,  190. 

N  ^      ■ 

Napiei^Sy  CoL,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  271 — requisites  he  pos- 
sessed for  the  task,  272,  273-275 — true  position  in  which  Wellington 
and  Moore  are  placed  by  the  publication,  272,  273 — accuracy  with 
which  he  describes  military  operations,  275-277 — the  state  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  utterly  unknown  to  the  British  Ministry  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  278 — Napoleon's  aggression  in  Spain,  278- 
283 — nature  of  the  Spanish  war,  282-284 — Great  Britain  duped  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  286 — distrusted  also  by  her  people — their 
apathy  and  arrogance,  286-269 — the  Centre  Junta — its  inefficiency, 
289 — no  assistance  ever  received  from  Spain  during  the  war,  but  rather 
hinderance,  290, 29 1~  condition  of  Portugal,  29 1,292 — character  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  people,  292,  293 — direful  results  arising  from 
the  British  Ministers'  haste  and  ignorance,  294-296 — expedition  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  296-301 — Wellington's  success  in  Portugal  in  1808  and 
1809,  301,  302 — offensive  operations  renewed  again  in  Spain,  302 
— falsehood  and  treachery  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  303,  304 — Battle  of 
Talavera — cowardly  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  304-306^ — 
gives  an  able  description  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon- — yalue  of,  to  the^* 
classical  reader,  306,  307 — celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  307-308 
• — summary  of  the  campaigns  up  to  1813,  308-309 — Wellington  and 
British  army  thwarted  and  insulted  by  the  Portuguese,  309 — Our  re- 
lations to  Spain  even  lesft  friendly,  310-312 — character  of  Napier's 
History,  312-314 — guerilla  warfare  considered^  315-317 — gives  due 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  317-318 — to  the  English  and  French 
armies,  318-319 — display?  generous  sympathy  for  the  common  soldier, 
319,  320. 

NapoleovCs  aggression  in  Spain,  the  Peninsular  war.     See  Napier. 

Ntger^  expedition  to  the.     See  Africa. 

Papacy^  revolutions  of  the,  227.     See  Roman  Catholic. 

Pascal,  analysis  of,  as  a  theologian  and  philosopheri  209-212. 

Peninsular  War,  history  of  the.     See  Napier. 

Pitt,  Wilberforce's  account  of  the  death  of,  58. 

Political  Science,  progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  199-200. 

Popular  institutions  and  local  self-government  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  any  nation,  1 6, 17. 

Portuguese,  conduct  of  that  nation  during  the  Peninsular  War.  See 
Napier. 

Protective  Si/stem  qf  Duties  mo^t  erroneous,  418-423.  See  Import 
Duties. 

Protestantism,  Rise  of.     See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Public  Roads  ofEngland^  their  financial  state,  478 — mode  of  manage- 
ment, 478 — number  of  trusts  and  debts,  479 — causes  of  the  embarrass- 
ment, 479,    480— effects  of   railways,    480-483 — of    steam-boats, 
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483,464 — inequality  of  taxation,  484,  485 — nwl-coacbei  Tree  from 
taxes,  485— cODBoIidation  of  tniatB  a  great  remedy  for  redacing  debts 
and  keeping-  np  the  roada,  486-488 — commissioDera  recomineDd  that 
Goveromeot  ahoald  advance  monej'  to  pay  off  part  of  the  debia,  on 
the  aecarity  of  the  roads,  4ti8,  489. 

Pulci,  analyaii  of  bis  poetry,  222-224'. 
.  Pulpit  Eloquence  not  anfficiently  cultivated,  and   tbe   priociplea  on 
nrbich  it  depends  are  not  well  understood.     See  British  Pulpit. 
R 

RaUwayt,  effect  which  these  have  had  on  the  prosperity  of  tbe  turnpike 
roads,  4S0-48S  - 

Rankers,  Leopold,  History  of  the  Popea  of  Rome,  227.     See  Roman, 

Raamer,  Profestor  Frederic  Von,  Itsly  and  the  Italians  by,  164( — ab- 
stract and  character  of,  164-170.     See  Ifaty. 

ReeveSiHenrifjtTnaaiAiioaoCDe  Tocqneville  on  Democracy  in  America,!. 
See  Democracy. 

Reformation,  the  preachers  of  that  time  d^aracteriE^d  for  their  effectir* 
eloquence,  82. 

Roman  Catholic  Church — power  and  antiquity  of,  227  and  S32 — pr»< 
gress  of  knowledge  not  necessarily  fatal  to,  228 — ^natural  theology  is 
not  a  progressive  science,  229-232— first  insurrection  against  its  Bd- 
tbority — the  Albigensian  heresy,  232- 23 1— second  effort  to  throw  off 
its  domination — the  great  schism  of  the  West,  234-235^reforin  of  tbe 
cliurcb — council  of  Constance,  235,  236 — the  third  struggle  fur  api- 

'  ritual  freedom — victory  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  236,  237— power  of  the  church  in  Spain  and  Italy,  237,  238 
— revival  of  religion  in  the  church,  238^^zeBl  and  devotion  of  Pope 
Paul  the  IVth.,  239,  2*0— Girder  of  the  Jesuits— their  influence  and 
energy,  240,  241 — Court  of  Rome  .before  and  after  this  revival,  241- 
243— civil  power  used  to  repress  heretical  doctrroea,  24^,— the  middle 
countries  of  Europe  not  influenced  by  the  revival,  ii43,  244---civil 
power  used  to  suppress  heretical  doctrines,  ^43,  244 — conduct  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  next  two  centuries,  S44-247 — policy  of  the  cimrcb 
to  enlist  enibnsiaam  aiid  fanaticiam  in  her  a er vice,  247-250 — PrbtesiaDt. 
party  Tanquished,  250  —  future  wars  lost  their  religious  cast  and, 
became  the  wars  ofiStatea,  251 — progress  of  Proteatant  nationf 
greater  than  those  of  Catholic,  252 — riae  of  infidelity— dangerous 
effect  it  had  on  the  chsreh,  253-257— fall  of  the  Jesuits,  S55— regain- 
ing her  influence  tn  the  nineteenth  century,  ^58,  259. 

Rot/le,  Dr,  on  the  productive  resources  of  India,  340.     See  Colonies. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  his  life  and  genius,  by  Dr  Waagen,  320 — furnishes 
an  excellent  subjact  for  critical  enqujryi  320 — his  earlier  years  de- 
voted  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  beat  masters,  321-^his  biographer 
has  not  analysed  the  mind  of  Rubens,  dr  of  tbe  time  in  which  he 
lived,  323— sketch  of  bis  earl 
plomatist,  327,  328— death  of, 
with  singular  felicity,  329 — his 
embnrg,  329-331- animal  and 
a  portrait  painter,  331,  S32-:— i 
S34 — hia  crucifixion  Of  Christ 
SSfi,  386 — raising  tha   croaa, 
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painting  horrible  subjects,  336,  337 — his  subjects  chosen  from  the  an- 
nals of  Gveece  and  Rome  not  happily  done,  337 — genius  of,  338,  339 
— character  of,  in  private  and  public  life,  339. 
Russioy  policy  of,    towards  Turkey,  531 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
532.     See  Turkish  Empire, 

S 
Slave  Trade.     See  Africa. 

Smith,  Adanif  rencontre  between  him  and  Samuel  Johnson,  51,  52. 
South,  Dr,  furnishes,  in  point  of  style,  the  best  specimen  of  British  pul- 
pit eloquence,  82 — specimens,  83,  84. 
Spain — arrogance,  cowardice  and  falseness  of  l^r  goTern^ent  and  people 

during  the  Peninsular  wi^r.  See  Napier. 
Spanish  (Ancient)  Ballads,  by  Lockhart,  385— attri^otive  form  in  which 
they  are  published,  385 — these  ballads  present  accurate  portraits  of 
life  and  manners,  386-389 — remarkable  fidelity  and  spirit  with  which 
they  are  translated,  389,  408,  and  409  — form  the  beat  poetry  of  Spi|in, 
389 — in  their  antiquity  surpass  all  other  nations,  390-392 — still  re- 
mained entire  under  the  Roman  occupation,  392-394 — effects  of  the 
Teutonic  irruption,  394-396 — Saracenic  invasion  accelerated  the  pro- 
sodiacal  changes  of  the  Teutonic  race,  396-398 — ^impulse  given  by 
the  Provencal,  398-399 — close  connexion  between  ancient  and  modern 
romance,  399-4pi — the  songs  of  the  people  have  every  where  been 
interpolated  and  modernized,  401-404 — want  of  classification  in  tb« 
earlier  printed  collections,  404 — want  of  melody,  405 — the  historical 
and  chivalrous  ballads,  409-410 — the  early  ballads  descriptive  of  do- 
mestic warfare,  410-415 — their  raciness  effected  by  the  intercourse 
with  Italy,  415 — deterioration  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature, 
415 — Cervantes'  *  Don  Quixote'  hastened  the  general  change  for  the 
worse,  416-417 — effects  of  the  Moorish  conquest,  415 — ^*  Las  Guerras 
de  Granada,"  415,  416. 
Stt/le — observations  on  the  properties  which  belong  to  the  most  effective 

eloquence,  78-88.     See  British  Pulpit. 
Sugar,  protective  duty  on,   most  injurious  fo  the  revenue,  429.     See 
Colonies  and  Import  Duties. 

T 
Tattam,  Mr,  valuable  labours  in  biblical  criticism,  144. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  passage  quoted  to  illustrate  his  style,  85. 
Taylor,  Catherine,  letters  from  Italy  by,  164. 
Theology^  natural,  not  a  progressive  science,  229-232. 
Thiers,  M.,  character  as  a  statesman  of,  543. 
Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  sur  la  Democratie  en  Am6rique,  I — ^importance 

of  his  speculations,  1-6.  See  Democracy. 
Turkish  Empire,  extent  of,  529 — success  of  Mehemet  Ali,  530,  531 
— claims  assistance  from  Russia,  531 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  ef- 
fect of,  532 — internal  condition  of  the  empire,  534,  535 — on  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  offered  support  by  the  European  powers, 
535 — policy  of  England  and  France,  537 — of  Russia,  539,  540-^ 
General  Sebastiani's  proposition  to  the  cabinet  of  England,  541 — offer 
of  Russia,  542,  543— proceedings  of  M.  Thiers^  544 — negotiation  of 
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the  powers,  54<5-549 — their  policy  considered,  549-552 — sketch  of 
the  proceedings  in  Syria,  552-556. 

Turnpike  Roads,  management  of,  in  England,  480.    See  Public  Roads* 

W 

Waagen^s  life  and  genius  of  Rabens.     See  Rubens. 

Wellingtonj  Duke  of;  campaigns  and  conduct  of,  daring  the  Peninsular 
war.     See  Napier. 

West  India  Colonies,  claims  of  the.     See  Colonies. 

Whitefield*s  sermons  characterized,  77. 

Wilberforce,  William,  correspondence  of — little  information  to  be  derived 
from  it^  48, 49 — specimen  of  his  journal,  49-51 — unfortunate  rencontre 
between  Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  51,  52 — letter  from  a  Dr 
Coke,  in  which  he  requests  Mr  Wilberforce's  influence  to  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishop  of  Calcutta  conferred  on  him,  52-54 — excerpts 
of  letters  from  Dean  Milner,  54-56 — correspondence  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  56,  57 — and  with  Christophe  (Henry  1.)  King  of  Haiti — 
state  of  that  island,  and  its  institutions  imperfectly  known,  57 — ^^ 
account  of  the  death  of  Pitt,  58 — remark  from  the  Rev.  J.  Venn  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  tutor  for  a  young  boy,  58,  59 — letter  from  Lord 
Muncaster  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  59 — correspondence 
with  the  late  Mr  Stephen,  59-64 — letter  of  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline,  64,  65. 

Wycherley,  William,  dramatic  works  of,  490 — the  characteristics  of  the 
writings  of  his  period,  are  such  as  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  present 
age ;  yet  their  republication  is  justifiable,  490-493 — morality  displayed 
by  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.,  493,  494— ^ 
immorality  of  the  writers  after  the  Restoration  caused  by  the  over- 
strained austerity  of  the  Puritans,  494-501^ — early  years  of  Wycherley, 
502,  503 — age  at  which  he  wrote  his  plays,  503 — h\%  intrigue  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  50  i,  505-~the  Dutch  war,  505,  506 — success 
which  attended  his  plays,  506 — marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Drogh- 
eda,  507*-his  embarrassments,  508 — his  ^intercourse  with  Pope,  509- 
511 — moral  character  of,  511 — criticism  of  his  plays,  512-514. 
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